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- PREFACE 


The purpose of the present work is to give a complete and 
comprehensive treatise on Catholic Moral Theology, that is, on 
that branch of sacred learning which treats of the regulation of 
human conduct in the light of reason and revealed truth. This . 
hew work strives to deal with the subject as a systematic and 
orderly whole, and is based throughout on the principles, teach- 
ing and method of St. Thomas Aquinas, while supplementing 
that great Doctor of the Church from the best modern authori- 
ties. Needless to say, there are many questions and problems 
connected with modern life that did not. exist when the great 
classic works on Moral Theology were written, and to these 
naturally special attention has been given in the treatment ahat 
follows. 

Nowadays, since the appearance of the New Code and of 
many special works on Canon Law, it would be a mistake to 
encumber the pages of a work like the present one with ca- 
nonical questions of interest only to the specialist, and which 
are ably and abundantly treated in ‘fine commentaries on the 
Code that are already available. Likewise, it would be an error 


‘to treat here matter pertinent only to Dogmatic Theology or — 


History. All digressions, therefore, into alien fields have been 
avoided in this work, with the result that a greater number 
of useful moral questions have been herein considered. : 

But not only is it necessary to avoid irrelevant subjects, 
but it is also needful not to sacrifice essentials for accidentals 
in any work of this kind. It is the fault of too many text- 
books on Moral Theology to stress controversies, cite authors, 
and quote opinions, at the expense of the principles and reasons 
that govern and explain the teaching given. This work eschews 
that method, and is at pains everywhere, first of all, to lay the 
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foundations on which the superstructure is to be built, namely, ~ 
the definitions and rules that are ‘presupposed to moral judg- ~ 


ments and conclusions. Obviously, this is a more logical way 
of proceeding, and it consequently enables the student much 
more easily to understand and retain the matter studied, since 
he can thus reason questions out for himself. Moreover, such 
a method makes for brevity and renders it possible, as said 
above, to treat more subjects than could otherwise be treated; 
it makes it possible to condense the matter of many pages of 
larger and less accessible works into brief and terse paragraphs. 

But from this it should not be gathered that the work which 
follows aims to. present Moral Theology in a dryly scientific 
fashion. On the contrary, it has been our endeavor to treat 
the matter in a way that is at once clear, solid, comprehensive 
and interesting. Since - the general and the abstract do not 
make the same strong impression as the particular and the con- 
crete, laws and axioms are copiously illustrated throughout with 
pertinent and practical examples that often amount to brief 
casus conscientiw, thus combining the theory and the practice 


_ of Moral Theology. 


It would be a mistake to think that, while Moral Theology 
is.a technical and scientific treatise on human conduct, it deals 
exclusively or primarily with vice and sin, and that it is in- 
tended only to enable the priest rightly to administer: the 
Sacrament of Penance, ‘distinguishing between the various 
classes of sins and their consequences. Of course, it does all 
this, but it should do much more; for it has also a much higher 
purpose, which is to enable man, not only to know what is for- 
bidden and. how he may escape from moral disease and death, 
but also to understand what are his duties and how he may 
live the life of grace and virtue.. The subject is indeed more 


positive than negative, and it should be discussed accordingly. 
Thus; far from being useful merely to confessors as a guide. 


by which they may detect and distinguish mortal and venial sins 


and the higher and lower degrees of culpability, Moral The- 


ology in its: broader aspect should be of the greatest. service like- 
_ wise to the individual in forming his own habits and character, 
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and in particular to those who have the guidance of others, 
whether in or out of the confessional, such as pastors, preach- 
ers, teachers, and the like. Consequently, the present work has 
been written with a view to the homiletic and pastoral fune- 
tions of the priest, as well as those that pertain strictly to the 
administration of the Sacraments. | 

Heretofore works on Moral Theology in English have been 
altogether too few or too fragmentary, whereas they have been 
abundant in the vernaculars of Continental Europe—German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, etc. This does not mean that the 
present work is intended to replace the Latin text-books used 
in our seminaries, but rather that it should enable students and 
priests to get a more thorough and ready knowledge of an all- 
important subject, and to adapt it more easily to the varying 
needs of the ministry. 

The section of this work on Law has been carefully read by 


two eminent civil lawyers. 
2 THE AUTHORS. 


May 10, 1929. 


REVISOR’S NOTE 


This is a revision, not a rewriting. Various deletions and addi- 
tions have been made with the intent of bringing the work up 
to date within the scope of the original plan and methods of the 
authors. In this way it has been possible to preserve the features 
that have made this manual a standard guide for the past thirty 


years. 
Epwarp P. Farretu, O.P., 8.T.LR., 8.T.D. 


Washington, D.C., June 8, 1958 
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MORAL THEOLOGY 
A Complete Course 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Definition —Moral Theology is defined: (a) etymologic- 
ally, as the study of God, considered as the beginning and the 
end of man’s moral life, i.e., of those acts that proceed from 
reason and will; (b) scientifically, as that part of Sacred 
Theology which treats of God as our Last End, and of the means 
by which we may tend to Him. a 

2. Hence, Moral Theology differs from various re ates 
sciences or habits. Thus: (a) it differs from Ethics, which is 
the science of human conduct as directed by reason to man's 
natural end, for Moral Theology uses faith as well as reason, 
and is concerned with man’s supernatural end; (b) it differs 
from faith, since it includes not only principles revealed by. 
God, but also conclusions derived from them; (¢) it differs from 
synderesis, or the habit that perceives the natural ade nary of 
morality that are self-evident to the mind, for Moral Theology 
deals also with supernatural truths and with truths that are 
not self-evident; (d) it differs from conscience, which draws 
conclusions for individual cases, since Moral Theology is con- 
cerned wi eneral conclusions. 

3. qalstice of Moral Theology to Dogmatic Theology. _ 
(a) They do not differ as two distinct sciences, for the eas 
ject, in the light of which all else is studied, is the same in both — 
viz, God. (b) They do differ as two quasi-integral parts or 


ee A with 
- branches of the same science, Dogma being concerned more 


the speculative, and Moral with the practical aspects of theoey: 
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Dogmatie Theology is the more important of the two, as treating 


more directly on divine things and as being the basis of Moral 
Theology. 

In Dogma, God Himself ig considered in His own nature and 
creatures as they proceed from Him as from an exemplary and 
efficient cause, or Creator, Moral Theology continues the pursuit 
of knowledge of God, concentrating upon Him as He is the Final 


Cause of things. Creatures emanate from God by way of creation, 


and this is part of the subject-matter of Dogma; but creatures 
, return to Him, each in its own proper way by virtue of its nature 


created by God and directed by His Providence and Government, . 


and this return of creatures to God constitutes the general sub- 


ject-matter of Moral Theology. As Divine Providence and Gov- 
ernment are continuations of His Creation, Moral Theology © 


continues to study and to unfold the implications of Dogma’s 
consideration. of God as Creator. God is known to have created 


as an Intelligent Being ordering His handiwork to Himself as 
end. His special masterpiece, man, special because he is made to : 
the Image of God, returns to God in a special way proper to him ' 
as an Image, i., by way of acts of his intellect and will — 
guided and moved by Divine Providence and Predestination. It 
is of this special way of returning to God by man, His image, 4 
_ that Moral Theology treats. Thus it adds to and perfects Dog-. 
matic Theology, enriching our knowledge of God by way of p 
making explicit the implications of Divine Creation and Provi- 3 


dence to His image, man. | 


.__ 4 The Objects of Moral Theology.—(a) The central theme 
or object. of Moral Theology, which. is considered. for its own : 
sake and to which all else is secondary (objectum formale quod), 


is God as the supernatural End or Destiny of man. 


. (b). The secondary object (objectum materiale) is the means — 
_by which one is advanced towards one’s Last End (such ashuman 
acts, virtue, grace, the Sacraments), or the obstacles which hinder 2 
one from attaining that End (such as vice, temptation, etc.). 


_, (¢) The medium through which the above objects are known 


-(objectum formale quo) is the light of natural reason illuminated 
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by faith studying the sources of divine revelation and deducing 
conclusions from doctrines revealed by God. : 

5. Hence Moral Theology includes: (a) the revealed doctrines 
concerning man’s destiny.and duty that are contained in the 
written and oral Word of God and as interpreted. by their eusto- 
dian, the Catholic Church; (b) the conclusions that are contained 
in revelation; (¢c) the duties of man to human laws that are based 
on the divine: natural or positive law; (d) the opinions of theo- 
logians on matters that are disputed, as in the controversy about 
th tems of conscience. =... 

Gis aeaeess of Moral Theology, therefore, are: (a) set 
Seripture; (b) tradition; (c) the decisions of Popes, ees 
and Congregations, Laws, ete.; (d) the authority of Docto 
and theologians; (e) natural reason. whe earns : 

7. ig rae Rae Scripture, inspired by ate - 
profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct a fe a 
(II Tim., iii. 16). (a). Thus, the deeds narrated in Scrip - 
contain lessons for our instruction; but not all of sp shee 
though they be concerned with holy men, are offere sass 
imitation. (b) The laws of the Old Testament known ane 
monial (such as the rite of circumcision), and pacers 
judicial (such as the prohibition against the taking o ge jee Q 
are no longer obligatory; but the moral precepts, suc rhe ondic 
found in the Decalogue, always remain in force. :(¢) 


" mances of the New Testament are of three kinds: the Gospel 


counsels, which are not laws, but invitations to a higher weegen 
of virtue than is necessary for salvation (e.g., the advice 2 the 
Lord that one sell all and give to the poor) ; the ase for. 
New Testament, which are the commands that it aa Gospel. 
all times (such as the precepts that one believes ne 
Message, receive Baptism, hear the Chureh, ete.) ; oa ely, 
regulations, which are those dispositions perriben ae by the 
for passing circumstances (such as alae eae rea ER 
Apostles against the eating of animals that had pen cerning: 
- 8. Tradition—Tradition contains those doctrines eas orally 
faith and morals, not found. in Scripture, that were aes Sa 
by Christ or inspired by the Holy Spirit, and tha ene te 
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handed down from one generation to another in the Catholic 
Church. 

Tradition becomes known to us: (a) through the teaching of 
the Church expressed by her solemn or ordinary magisterium; 
(b) through the writings of the Fathers of the Church; (ce) 
through the practice of the Church expressed in her universal 
customs and laws; (d) through the worship of the Church ex- 
pressed in her universal forms of prayer and liturgical 
observance. 


9. Decisions—In addition to divine tradition just spoken 


of, Moral Theology uses: (a) Apostolic tradition, which comes 
down from the Apostles, but whose subject-matter is not a teach- 


ing revealed to them, but an ordinance which they themselves 
made as rulers of the Church (e.g. the law that Sunday be 
sanctified as the Lord’s day) ; (b) ecclesiastical tradition, which 
contains: regulations made by the authorities in the Church and 


handed down to succeeding times (e.g., the introduction of 
_ certain days of feast or fast). ca 


10. Authority of Doctors and Theologians.—(a) St. Thomas 


Aquinas has been recognized by the Church as her highest 
theological authority, and the Code of Canon Law (Canons 589, 
§.1, and 1366, §2) orders that in all seminaries and religious 
houses of study the courses of theolegy shall be made according 
to his method, teaching and principles. 


(b) When the theologians agree with unanimity that a 


~ eertain doctrine pertaining to faith or morals is divinely revealed, — 


it would be next to heresy to hold the opposite; if they agree 
only that it is certain, it would be rash to ‘contradict them, unless 


new and serious objections unknown to them can be offered; if 


they are divided between schools and systems (even though great 


claims for opinions are made by their partisans), it is lawful for : 
competent theologians to use their own judgment and decide for 


the side that seems to have the better arguments in its. favor. 


_ 11. Reason—The uses of natural reason. in Moral Theology: 4 
are: (a) it demonstrates certain preambles to the teachings of 


_ Moral Theology, such as the existence of God, His omniscience 


_ and veracity ; (b) it corroborates from philosophy many of the. 
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revealed teachings, viz., that man’s end is not in things finite, | 
that he has duties to God, to society, to himself, ete.; (ec) it 
affords analogies in the natural order by which we may illustrate 
the end and duties of man in the supernatural order; (d) it 
supplies the means by which the teachings on morals may - 
developed into the conclusions that are contained in them, 2 
which those teachings may be defended against the fallacious o : 
jections of adversaries, and by which the whole may be arrange 
scientifically into a body of doctrine. 

12. Moral Theology is served not only by the various 
branches of philosophy (such as Ethics, Theodicy, Psychology, 
Logie), but also by- many of the natural sciences. Thus: 
Medicine and Physiology are useful for understanding t ) 
morality and imputability of acts; (b) Sociology and ee 
may throw light on problems concerning justice ; (ce) uris- 
prudence is, of course, closely related to questions ae 
duties that arise from human laws; (d) History confirms e 
teachings of Christian morality by the lessons of experience. 

13. The Method to Be Followed in Moral Theology.—(a) 
The positive method is a simple statement of moral aaa eel 
and doctrines, with little attention to argument, except sue pei 
is found in the positive sources (¢.g., Scripture, tradition, , 
decisions of the Church). 

(b) The Scholastic eaike is a scientific statement oe 
teaching through accurate definition of terms, a ne 
ordination of parts, strict argumentation and nate at ae ie 
to controversies, and recourse to philosophy and other na | 
knowledge. : ie 

(e) The casuistic method, or case-system, is the heat 
of moral principles to the solution of concrete problems oO 
fulness or unlawfulness. 

14, The: Scholastic method is the one best suited he me 
Study of Moral Theology, because it is more scientific, - o 
One better to understand, retain, and apply what one ef . 
But it is not exclusive of the other methods, since it ete 
the positive method, and is the groundwork for the aera 
Each method has a special suitability for certain ends. : 
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(a) the positive method is well adapted to preaching, and hence 
was much in favor with the Fathers of the Church, as can be 


seen from their moral homilies and treatises; (b) the Scholastic 


method is the best for study, teaching, apologetic, and was fol- 


lowed by the great classical works of theology in the Middle 


Ages and later; (c). the case method is very helpful to the 


seminarian and the priest in the exercise of the ministry of the: 


confessional. . - eee 
15. The History of Moral Theology.—There are three periods 


in the history of Moral Theology: the Patristic, the Medieval, 
and the Modern.:. . 


(a) The Patristic Period (1st to 12th century).—The moral 
writings of the.Fathers are popular, exhortatory, and occasional; : 
and it is not till the Middle Ages that we meet with works of. 


systematic Moral Theology. The following are among the most 


notable moral works of the Fathers: the Pwdagoga of Clement - 
_ of Alexandria (d. about 217), which explains what the everyday 
life of’ the Christian should be; the Catecheses of St. Cyril of | 


Jerusalem (d. 386) ; the De Officiis Ministrorum of St. Ambrose 
(d. 897), a Christian counterpart of Cicero’s work De Offciis; 


the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine (d. 430), which constrasts - 


love of God and love of self; the Expositio in Job seu Moralium 


libri XXV of St. Gregory the Great (d. 604), which consists 


of moral instructions based on the Book of Job. 


_ Celebrated among the aseetical and mystical writings are: 


the Ladder of Paradise of St. John Climacus (6th century), the 


Conferences of Cassian (about 416), the Libri V de Considera- 


tione of St. Bernard (d. 1153). St. Gregory the Great’s De 


Cura Pastorali is a systematic work of pastoral theology, and is 
regarded as a classic. 


(b) The Medieval Period (12th to 16th eentury).—The Ms 
method of the. moralists of this period differs from.that of the 
Fathers in that the former is systematic and philosophical, and 


_ more proximately adapted to the use of confessors. The master- 


piece of scientific Moral Theology is. of course found in the. 4 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). ,, Works» 


23 


_ of casuistry were composed by St. Raymond of Pennafort (about 
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1285), by John of Freiburg (d. 1814), by John of Asti (about 
1817), by Angelus of Chiavasso (about 1476), by Sylvester 
Prierias (d. 1523). The Summa Theologica of St. Antoninus 
of Florence (d. 1459) has been called an inexhaustible store- 
house for manuals of casuistry. : 

Among the ascetical writers are: St. Bonaventure, the 
Seraphie Doctor (d. 1274), John Gerson (d. 1429), John Tauler 
(d. 1361), Bl. Henry Suso (d. 1866), and Denis the 
Carthusian (d. 1471), 9 ee ; 

(ec) The Modern Period (16th century to the present).— 
Characteristic of this period are the commentaries written on St. 
Thomas, the controversies. over the systems of conscience, the 
appearance of numerous manuals and special treatises, and the 
attention given to changed conditions of society and ecclesiastical 
discipline. Noteworthy among modern works are: the Com- 
mentary on St. Thomas by Cajetan (d. 1534) ; the writings of 
Bartholomew de Medina (d. 1581), called the father of moderate 
Probabilism; the De Panitentia of Lugo (d. 1660), a handbook 
that combines speculative and casuistical theology; the Roman 
Catechism, which was issued by the authority of the Council of 
Trent in 1566; the Theologia Moralis of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
(d. 1787), a work whose authority is universally recognized; 
the celebrated treatise on the virtues by Lessius (d. 1623); the 
elassie work of Suarez (d.-1617), De Religione; the Summa 
Casuum Conscientie of Toletus (d. 1596) ; the commentaries of 
Francis de Victoria (d. 1546), which are writings of. extra- 
ordinary merit. More recent works are so numerous tet it is 
impossible to mention them here 9) 4 
16. Among the many modern works on Moral Theology whie 
have been published abroad, not a few are in the vernacular—in 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, ete. While they. are not in- 


tended to replace the Latin text-books used in seminaries, these 


are nevertheless a very great help to a fuller Shia - ie 
matter treated and to a more ready use of it in the putas . ie 
So far there has been a dearth of works on Moral Theology 


‘in English; and it is this want that has occasioned the present . 
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work, which aims at presenting Moral Theology, not only in its 
essentials, but even more in detail and with greater fullness than 
is done hy most of the text-books commonly in use. And yet, 
while pursuing this larger and more comprehensive plan, the 
authors of this new work have tried to be as brief and compact 
as possible. It has been their endeavor especially to avoid di- 
gressions into other fields and to sum up pertinent matter in as 
clear and simple a manner as the subjects treated will permit. 
17. The Division and Order of Parts in Moral Theology.— 
The arrangement of his matter made by St. Thomas Aquinas 
in the Summa Theologica is admittedly unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable in the qualities that good distribution should have, viz. 
clearness, connection between parts, completeness. Hence, we 
cannot do better than follow the order he has used in his treat- 
ment of moral subjects. His general division is as follows: 
~ (1) The Last End of Man.—From the Last End acts derive 
their morality, those being good that advance man towards its 
attainment, and those evil that turn him away from its pos- 
session. The Last End is considered: (a) as to its existence; 
(b) as to its nature (i.e., the constituents of supreme beatitude). 
(2) The General Means Tending to the Last End.—God is 
approached, not by the steps of the body, but by the operations 
of the soul, and thus it is human acts that lead one to one’s 
Last End. These acts are considered: (a) as they are in them- 
selves or absolutely, and according to the twofold division of 


acts proper to man (human acts) and acts common to man and © 


beast. (passions) ; (b) as to the internal principles from which 
they proceed, i.e., habits, whether good (virtues) or bad (vices) ; 
(c) as to the external principles by which they are influenced. 
The external principle of evil is the demon, who tempts man to 
sin. The external principle of good is God, who instructs us by 


His law and the voice of conscience, and assists us by His grace. | 


(3) The Special Means Tending to the Last End. —- These are 


our own good works; hence, here are considered the virtues in- g 
cumbent on all classes of men, t.e., the theological and moral. ~ 


virtues. 


18. Some of the topics just mentioned (e.g., divine grace). 
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are discussed fully in works on Dogmatic Theology, and hence 
may be omitted here. Again, since the Last End of man is con- 
sidered at great length in dogmatic works on Eschatology, little 
need be said about it here. Hence, it will be convenient to divide 
this work into two parts as follows: General Moral Theology, 
in which are treated the more remote principles on duty, such 
as the Last End, human acts, good and bad habits, laws and 
conscience, grace; (b) Special Moral Theology, in whieh are 
treated the more immediate rules concerning duty, 1.¢., man's 
obligations as regards the virtues and the Commandments. 


iia ts od clan 


| PARTI . 
_ GENERAL MORAL THEOLOGY | 


Question I © 


THE LAST END OF MAN AND THE MEANS — 
TO THAT END 


Art, 1: THE LAST END OF MAN 
(Summa Theologica, I-II, qq. 1-5; Contra Gentes, IV, ec. 1-63.) 


19. Existence of the Last End.—Every deliberate act pro- 
ceeds from the will, and, since the will pursues good as its goal, 
it follows that every deliberate act is done for some good or end. 
But, if this end is an imperfect good, it is desired not for itself 
but as leading up-to a perfect good, that is, to one which will 
leave nothing beyond it to be desired; in other words, the inter- 
mediate end is willed on account of a last end. Hence, all 
that a man wills, he wills directly or indirectly on account of 
a last end. All men desire their own happiness and. per- 
fection; but not all understand in what beatitude consists, since 
some aim ultimately at finite goods. = aa 

20. Nature of the Last End—As man’s Last End is that 
object which will make him perfectly happy, it cannot consist: 
(a) in external goods, such as wealth, honors, fame, glory and 
power, since one might have all these and yet be very unhappy ; 
(b) in goods of the body, such as health, beauty, pleasure. and : 


_ Strength, since all these things are passing, and moreover satisfy 
only a part, and that the lower part, of man; (¢) in goods of the. 


oi 


_ + :by those who are unconse 
of hypnotism or drugs, 
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soul, such as wisdom or virtue, since man’s intellect is never 
content with particular truth, nor his will with particular good, 
the former always reaching out for the highest truth, the latter 
for the highest good. Hence, the Last End of man is the Infinite 
Good, or God ‘‘who satisfieth thy desire”? (Psalm eii. 5). 

21. Attainment of the Last End.—God being supersensible, 
the act by which He is attained cannot be any operation of the 
senses, but must be an act of the higher powers. Man possesses 


his Last End through the vision of God, from which result beatific - 
love and every good that is compatible with the glorified state. _ 
For ‘‘we see now through a glass in a dark manner, but then 

face to face’’ (I Cor., xiii. 12) ; and there shall be ‘‘glory and . 
‘“Thonor and peace to everyone that worketh good”? (Rom., ii. 10). 


Art. 2: ACTS AS HUMAN 


(Summa Theologica, I-II, qq. 6-17.) 


22. Human acts are a means to man’s Last End, inasmuch 38 __ 
«they are meritorious—+.e., labors that deserve a recompense (I. 
Cor., iii. 8), struggles that deserve a crown (II Tim., ii. 5). But — 

_ Works are not meritorious unless ‘they are one’s own (human) — 
and good (moral) ; and, since the reward is supernatural, they _ 
must also be the fruit of grace. Hence, we shall speak of acts a 
in the following order: (a) acts as human and free (Art. 2)5 | 

(bd) acts as morally good (Art. 3); (c) acts as supernaturally # 

~~ Meritorious (Art. 4). Waheed 4 nbs Bg 

28. Definition.—Those acts are called human of which a man": 

-is the master, and he is master of his actions in virtue of his 4g 

_Teason and his will, which faculties make him superior to noB- — 
human. agents that act without reason and freedom, Hence, 2 
the following kinds of acts done by a human being are not called : 

“human: (a) those that are not under the control of the mind, 

because one is permanently or temporarily without the use of : 

‘Teason or without knowledge (e.g., the acts done by the insane; 

lous or delirious, under the influence 

distracted or carried away by vehement © 
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fear, anger, ete.; by infants and uninstructed persons) ; (b) those 
that are not under the control of the will, even though they are 
known (eg., automatic acts, such as the acts of the vegetative 
powers, growth, circulation of the blood; pathological acts, such 
as convulsions; acts done under external. violence). ; 

24. Knowledge Requisite for a Human. Act—An act is 
human, or voluntary, when it is deliberately desired; and, since 
nothing can be deliberately desired unless it is known, an act 
done without knowledge is not human or voluntary. Thus, a 
delirious patient does not will the language he uses,.for his mind 
is confused and he does not understand what he is saying. 

. 25. The condition of a person without knowledge is ignorance, 
which is defined as the absence of knowledge in one who is 
capable of knowing. Ignorance is of various kinds. From the 
Viewpoint of that which is not known (ie., of the object of the 
ignorance), there is ignorance of the substance of an act and 
ignorance of the quality of an act. For example, Titus driving 
rapidly in the dark runs over and kills a pet animal of his 
neighbor, but knows nothing of this happening (ignorance of the 
substance of the act) ; Balbus, a child, fires a pistol at his play- 
mate, not knowing that this causes death (ignorance of the 
physical quality of an act), and that it is the sin of murder 
(ignorance of the moral quality of an act). - ie 

26. With reference to the will of the person who is ignorant, 
three kinds of ignorance may be distinguished. the ; 

(a) Ignorance is concomitant (simultaneous with the act o 
the will), when it is not voluntary,:and yet is not therefore 
the reason of the act that follows it, since that act would have 
been done, even had there been knowledge. This may be illus- 
trated by the example of a hunter who intended to kill an one 
and killed him only accidentally while shooting at an senate : 

(b) Ignorance is consequent (after the act of the will), bas 
it is voluntary, which may happen in different ways: first, when 
ignorance is affected, as when a person expressly desires to 
Temain ignorant about his duties, so that he may have an excuse 
for his sins, or. that he may not be disturbed in his evil life; sec- 
Ondly, when he neglects to acquire the knowledge he: ought to 


ae Canon Law). 2° 
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possess, as when a hunter kills a man, thinking him an animal, 
because he took no pains to be sure before firing. 

(ec) Ignorance is antecedent (before the act of the will), 
when it is not voluntary, and is the cause of the act that 
follows since the act would not have been done, if there had been 
knowledge. For example, a hunter who has used reasonable 
diligence to avoid accidents, kills a man whom he mistook for a 
deer. Pegs 


27. With reference to the responsibility of the person who - 


is ignorant, there are two kinds of ignorance. (a) Ignorance — 
is invincible when it cannot be removed, even by the use of all — 
the care that ordinarily prudent and conscientious persons would ; 
use in the circumstances. Thus, a person who has no suspicions . 
of his ignorance, or who has tried in vain to acquire instruction — 


about his duties, is invincibly ignorant. (b) Ignorance is vincible ~ 


when it can be removed by the exercise of ordinary care. There - 
are various degrees of this species of ignorance: first, it is merely © 
vincible, when some diligence has been exercised, but not enough; ' 
secondly, it is crass or supine, when hardly any diligence has 
been used; thirdly, it is affected, when a person deliberately 


aims to continue in ignorance. °° i 


28. Influence of the Various Kinds of Ignorance on the © 
Voluntariness of Acts.—(a) Ignorance of an act, whether a3 © 
to its substance or quality, makes an act involuntary, when the - 


ignorance itself ig involuntary, as will be explained in paragraph " 


29. Hence, if we refer to ignorance that is not blameworthy ‘and — 


execuses.””.° 


Law (see 489 sqq.).’ For, when law is sufficiently: promulgated 


or a fact pertains to one’s own self, the presumption is that. 
ignorance does not exist, or that it is culpable.. Hence, the 

~ general rule of law common to all forms. of: jurisprudence: 
-.“Tgnorance’ does not excuse’’ (cfr. Canon 16 of the Code of 


"to the guilt of violating the law of God, we may say: ‘Ignorance 


(b) Ignorance does not make an act involuntary before : 
human law, unless the law itself presumes the ignorance or the | 
Ignorance is proved, as will be explained in the Question on: 


alan SiS snes 
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29. Effects of Concomitant, Consequent, and Antecedent 
Ignorance.—(a) Concomitant ignorance does not make an act 
involuntary, because it does not cause anything that is contrary 
to the will; but it does make the act that is performed non- 
voluntary, since what is unknown cannot be actually desired. 
(b) Consequent ignorance cannot make an act entirely involun- 
tary, since such ignorance is itself voluntary; but it does in a 
certain respect make an act involuntary, i.¢., inasmuch as the 
act would not have been done save for the ignorance. (c) 
Antecedent ignorance makes an act entirely involuntary. 

30. Effects of Invincible and Vincible Ignorance——(a) 
Invincible ignorance, even of what pertains to the natural law, 
makes an act involuntary, since nothing is willed except what 
is understood. Hence, no matter how wrong an act is in itself, 
the agent is not guilty of formal sin (see 249), if he is in- 
Vineibly ignorant of the malice involved. (b) Vincible ignorance 
does not make an act involuntary, since the ignorance itself is 


‘Voluntary ; hence, it does not excuse from sin. It does not even. 
Make an act less voluntary and less sinful, if the ignorance 1s 


affected in order that one may have an excuse; for such a state 
of mind shows that the person would act the same way, even 
though he had knowledge. Bs a oe 
: 31. Vincible ignorance makes an act less voluntary and less 
sinful ; (a) when the ignorance is not affected, for the volun- 
tariness is measured by the knowledge, and knowledge here is 
lacking; (b) when the ignorance, though affected, was fostered 
only through fear that knowledge might compel a stricter way 
of life; for such a state of mind seems to show that one would 
Rot act the same way if one had knowledge. So a hes on 

32. Like to ignorance are the following: (a) error, which 
’S a judgment not in agreement with the facts (e.g., Balbus, a 
young child, thinks stealing is lawful, because older. persons are 
represented as stealing in the moving pictures) ; (b) forgetful- 


Ness, which is ignorance of what was once known (e.g., Titus 
_ Made a study of his duties as a Catholic when he was young, 
: ut at present what he does not know about those duties is not 
_ ‘Meonsiderable) ; (e) inadvertence; which is a lack of attention 


ae 
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to what is being done ( e.g., Caius, who is absent-minded, some 


times gets his hair cut and goes away without paying, or takes 
money that does not belong to him). 

-. 83. The principles and conclusions ‘given above with regard 
to ignorance will apply also to error, forgetfulness and inad- 


vertence ; for in all these cases the lack of actual knowledge 3 
the moment an act is done, is either willed or not willed, an 
accordingly the act itself is either voluntary or not voluntary. 


In the examples mentioned above, Balbus does not will the 
of theft, since he does not know it; but his elders do will 


guilt, because they should know it. Titus is responsible for - 


neglecting his duties, if he has forgotten-them through his own 


neglect of them or other fault; otherwise, he is not responsible. 
Caius’ inattention is involuntary, if due to mental concentra 
tion. or distraction, and if it is not desired by him; it is volun- 
tary, if he is aware of it and cultivates it, or if he does not try 


to be more attentive to his duties, 


_ 84. Consent Requisite for a Human Act.—To be human, 2) 
act must proceed not only from knowledge, but also from inclina- 
tion ; that is, it must be voluntary. Three things are necessary i 
an act be voluntary :. (a) it must be agreeable to ‘ 
rinciple, te. in most moral matters to the will. 
ence, an act that is done against“ one’s will on account of ex i 
ternal violence is not voluntary; (b) it must be caused by the ; 
will. Hence, a shower of rain is said to be agreeable to the al 
dener, but not voluntary since his will is not its cause; (¢) it i 
conscious purpose. Hence, natural acts 
(such as sleeping) and spontaneous acts, such as stroking one’ : 


in order that 


an internal p 
H 


must be performed with a 


beard absentmindedly) are not voluntary acts. 


35. Kinds of Voluntary Acts——(a) A voluntary act is f ree s 
according as one can or cannot abstain from it. 
God in heaven is voluntary to the blessed, since 
they look at Him knowingly and gladly ; but itis not free, since 4 
they cannot avert their gaze from that which makes them blessed. 4 
The love of God on earth ig voluntary, since chosen ; but it is also. 


or necessary, 
The vision of 


- free, since man is able to turn away from God. ~ 


- =. (b) An aet is perfectly or imperfectly So inidary secon : 
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as the deliberation and consent that precede it are full or only 
artial, 

5 (c) An act is said to be simply—that is, Cee eee 
tary, when it is wished under circumstances that exist here an 

now, although in itself, apart from those circumstances, it is 
not wished. It is said to be voluntary under a certain aspect, 
when it is desired for itself, but not under existing conditions. 
Thus, if an arm needs to be amputated to save life, the amputa- 
tion is absolutely voluntary, while the preservation of the arm is 
voluntary only in a certain respect. Hence, an act is plat 
simply or absolutely when one chooses it, all things considered ; 
it remains involuntary under a certain respect, inasmuch as 
the choice is made with reluctance. 3 

(d) An act is voluntary in itself or directly, when it is 
desired in itself for its own sake (i.e, as an end), or for - 
Sake of something else (i.e, as a means). It is voluntary in its 
cause or indirectly, when it is not desired in itself, either of a 
means or an end, but is foreseen as the result of something else 
that is intended. Examples: Titus quarrels with his neighbors, 
at times because he likes to quarrel, and at other times because 
he wishes to make them fear him ; hence, his quarrels are directly. 
Voluntary. Caius is a peaceful man who dislikes quarreling; 
but he likes to drink too much oceasionally, although he knows 
that he always quarrels when he is under the influence of liquor. 
Thus, his quarrels are indirectly voluntary. 

36. An act is voluntary in its cause in two ways: (a) approv- 
ingly (physically and morally voluntary in cause), when one is 
able and obliged not to perform the act that is its cause (6.95 
the quarrels of Caius mentioned above are approved implicitly 

y him, since he could and should prevent the intoxication which 
is their cause); (b) permissively (physically voluntary in 
~ 4s), when one is not able or not obliged to omit the act that 
18 its cause (see 94 sqq.). Examples: Balbus, in. order to 
Make a living, has to associate with persons of quarrelsome. 
‘racter, and as a result often hears shocking disputes. Titus, 


a military commander, orders an enemy. fortification to be 


mbarded, although he knows that this will involve the destruc- ae 
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tion of other property and the unavoidable killing of some oe 
. combatants or neutrals. Caius writes a book whose a aed a 
natural result is edification, but he foresees that evil 
‘Persons will misunderstand it and take scandal. 
37. Omissions, as well as acts, may be voluntary. (a) se 
_ they are directly voluntary, when they are willed as ear 
or aS a Means to an end. Example: Titus fails to TEPIOVE . 
disorders of those in his charge because he likes disorder, 4 
because it illustrates his theory that everyone should go through 
an evolution from roughness to refinement. (b) ‘They on 
indirectly voluntary, when their cause is willed with erie 
or permitted with disapproval. Example: Balbus does not % 
to miss Mass, but he fails to rise from bed when he hears it 
-ehurch bell ringing, and as a result does not get to Laker 
his failure to get up was due to laziness, the omission of ] a 
was approved by. Balbus; if it was due to illness, the omiss! 
_Was only permitted... : es ee as he 
38. The effect that follows upon an omission may also 
- voluntary. (a) Thus, it is directly voluntary, if the omissi0n 
is chosen as a means to the effect.. Example: Caius hears ree 
‘say that he is going to make a certain business deal, and e 
knows that Titus will suffer a great loss thereby; but he wishes 
Titus to lose his money, and therefore says nothing about i 
- danger, (b) It is indirectly voluntary, if one foresees the eee 
‘and approves or permits it: Examples : Balbus sees Titus gs i 
- -by-a hoodlum: and realizes that, unless assisted, Titus will 
- -badly. beaten up; but he is such an admirer of pugilism that | 
in spite of his sorrow for Titus, he decides not to stop the fight 
Caius sees his friend -Sempronius drowning, and fails to go 1 
his assistance, because to his regret he is not an expert ear 
o 89. The effect of an omission ‘is: indirectly voluntary a0 
approved by the will when one is able and bound to do what on 
omits. . Example: Balbus -receives go 
with the understandi 
- fearing to lose the 
~~ loquacious, he omits: 
the result that Titus 
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40. Obstacles to Consent.—The obstacles to consent - all 
those factors that take away or lessen the Geek : ne 
act. (a) Thus, the actual obstacles that affect the at A Be 
reduced to ignorance, spoken of above; those that affee ior nile 
are passion and fear, and that which affects the sales aie 
is coercion. (b) The habitual obstacles are Babyiacan al a 
arn a a disturbance of mind caused by the thought se 
a future danger is impending. It is an obstacle Ky ae ent 
various ways: (a) it lessens or takes away freedom of ju ane 
inasmuch as it hinders or suspends the reasoning aeaea ‘ 
it lessens the voluntariness of choice, ena aes ee a 
deci t is not of itself agreeable. : 

a ra rales under fear that impeded the use of ie 
Ment is: (a) involuntary, if the fear was SO great that pee 
temporarily out of one’s mind. Example: Titus isso are ha hres 
at the thought that a wild animal is pursuing him . the fear 
& revolver in every direction; (b) less voluntary, ar ‘ation 
Prevents one from thinking with calmness and delibe he 
Example: Caius is being questioned by a stern examiner ili 
demands an immediate reply. Fearing to hesitate, ais g , 
What he knows is a ‘‘bluffing’’ answer. aa : 

43, The eae of one Hie is under fear are of Mager’ 

(a) Acts are done with fear, when the fear is erate is 
*¢., when it is not willed and does not cause the -act, ieee 
merely its occasion or would rather prevent 7 ihe, 
Julius ig ordered under pain of death to drink a a te) ee 
& thing he was intending to do and which he bide sine 
‘ven without any threats. Balbus walks along a a ob ht of 

use he must get home, but he trembles at ba anaes 
robbers, Caius, a highwayman, at the point of the a : i 
forees Balbus to hand over his purse, but he fears that 


itus, a. 
Police may arrive before he has secured the money. Titus, 


5 r 
usiness man, makes a trip by air, because he must rast 
city without delay, but he has some apprehensions a 


rin: 
Safety. All these men act,-not because of, Dub apart pause cs 


Spite of their fears. Ses 
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(b) Acts are done through fear, when fear causes an att” 


that would not otherwise be performed. The fear eat 
antecedent (ie, unwilled) or consequent (ie. sa 
Examples: Balbus, in the case mentioned above, surrende 


his purse because of involuntary fear which was caused by the 
revolver of the robber. 


of the punishment of hell. 


44. The effects of fear, which do not take away the use of : 


Teason, on the voluntariness of acts are as follows. 


(a) Acts done with fear are not made really paar 
on account of the fear that accompanies them, for they are 


é ear. 
for their own sake, not out of fear or as a consequence of f 


They may be called relatively involuntary in the sense pa 
by reason of fear, they are comparatively unpleasant, unless 00 : 
enjoys the thrill of danger. Examples: Balbus, Caius and Titus, 
-in the cases mentioned above, acted with perfect willingness 

Whether they enjoyed their experiences or not, depends on ea 


attitudes towards adventure and excitement. 


~~ (b) Acts done through fear are voluntary simply oi 
absolutely, for the act done under the impulse of fear 1s WA" 


the agent considers here and now as most desirable. Examples: 


Balbus’ surrender of his purse and Claudius’ act: of eae 
nm wish to do as best suited bas d 


are Just what these two me 
circumstances, ' 


(c) Acts done through fear are involuntary in a certaih 
respect, if the agent can retain his inclination towards thé : 
opposite of the act and still avoid what he fears; otherwise, they : 
are in no way involuntary. Examples: Balbus retains his liking 


. for the money taken from him by force, and hence the surrende? 


of it to the highwayman, although voluntary, if all things 3° 
if only the money itself is com 
mtrary, retains: no liking for his 
does, he will defeat the purpose 
e the pains of hell; hencé 


considered, is not voluntary, 
sidered. Claudius, on the co 
sins, for he knows that, if he 
of his act of sorrow, which is to escap : 
his contrition, although the result of fear, is in no respect ad 
- -voluntary. SORE ee 6 uot he de Bagi isa g ds 


yy 


Me 


Claudius makes an act of aoe 
sin because of voluntary fear which he produces by thinking 
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45. Passion is a movement of the sensitive“appetite abies 
its object through love, desire, hope, or its repose ptae Sabai 
delight. It tends towards good, as fear tends away se 
(see 117 sqq.). Passion is: an obstacle to a acme 
following ways: (a) it takes away voluntariness Snes - oy a 
of proceeding from an internal principle with knowledge at 
end of the act), whenever it is so intense as to pee 
knowledge; .(b) it. diminishes liberty («e., the peek sie 
perfectly voluntary, or amare! as between many ac : ; 
when it does not prevent knowledge. ae 

46. Spiritual ae fortify the reason, but be 5 ae 
true of sensible appetites; for these latter draw all the a . se 
to things that are lower and away from those that are eee 
and impede the exercise of imagination and other ate . 
serve the reason. In extreme and rare cases passion may be A 
intense as to distract from or prevent altogether the esha o : 
reason, or to produce insanity. Thus, we sometimes pee 
Persons losing their minds through affection for ee Ke 
performing irrational deeds under the excitement of Joy. ae 

47. With reference to the will, passion is il tae eee ri 
antecedent, when it precedes the act of the will an rules aan 
In this case the passion arises not from the will, but e ue 
other cause (e.g., the bodily state, as when a sick mie edi : 
food that is forbidden). (b) Passion is _consequen ae 
follows the act of thegwill and results from it. This may happ 
either without the will choosing the passion (as, when the seg! 
Vehemence with which the will desires some object ore 
Corresponding sensitive emotion to awaken), or eae aa ihe 
has deliberately aroused the emotion in order to be a : 
better to act through its codperation. ee 

48. Antecedent a makes an act more voluntary, wae . . 
makes the will tend with greater inclination to its object; 


: “. 8 * ‘ on pons 
it likewise makes an act less free, since it impedes deliberation 


: ‘ takes 
and disturbs the power of choice. Example: es ve e a 
extreme delight in sports, plays voluntarily, but is less tree tne 


he were not so immoderately inclined that way, 


_ 49. Consequent passion which Tesults naturally ae ee 


oat 
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intense act of the will does not increase the voluntariness of tl 
act, since it is not its cause; but it does show that the act of th 
Will is intense, for it is only that which is willed vehemently thi! 
overflows from the will and affects the emotions. =: 

50. Consequent passion which results from the delibera 
choice of the will increases the voluntariness of the act that 
follows, since the act is performed with greater intensity 
account of the passion that has been deliberately excited. . 

61. What has been said about the passions. that tend 
sensible good can be applied also to the passions that are 
‘cerned with sensible evils, such as hatred, sadness, aversiol 
boldness, anger. If they are antecedent, they increase ” 

~ Voluntariness of an act, but diminish its freedom; and, if th! 


_ Cause a passing frenzy or ‘insanity, they take. away 
_Tesponsibility.. If the 


- Willingness of th 
> intensity... a pees a Ro nee 
“: B2. Violence, or. coercion, is the use of force by an extern 
agent to compel one to do what one does not want to do. . 
ae ‘effects on voluntariness are: (a) it cannot. affect the inte 
act of the will, else we should have the contradiction that the 
act of the will was both voluntary, as proceeding from the 
Le and involuntary, cb) 
_ ¢an affect external acts, such as walking, and so make 
involuntary... If a-boy:is driven to school, the violence ™ me 
his going involuntary, but- it does not make his will not to & 
_ to school involuntary... ee ee 
4b B8. Habits.—Characteristic of habits is a constant inclinatio 
resulting from repeated acts, to perform similar acts (see } 
for definition of habit): Its effect. on the voluntariness of a¢# 


€. act, or indicate that it is willed with 


a8 proceeding from external coercion; 


are re 


(a) if the habit is j 


na sense involuntary, i.e., caused by fret 
ncere act of contrition, it diminishes * 
Tiness. If the actual advertence to the a¢ 


aken away. Thus a drankat 


‘tiniest aint Sate Sate Wests ea ilicai wining 


Y are consequent, they either increas the 


minished ; if:.advertence ¥ 
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who retracts his habit and makes an act of true contrition may 
again fall into sin because of the acquired dispositions ogre 
Then the sins are less voluntary or at times, owing to total lack 
of advertence, may be regarded solely as material sins. F 
(b) if the habit is voluntary, i.e., acquired by free acts ae 
retracted, it increases the voluntariness in respect to the inclina- 
tion to act. Should all advertence and deliberation be taken away, 
a rare occurrence, it diminishes the liberty of the act and ae 
quently its morality as good or bad. Voluntariety, bina a 
taken away entirely, since the habit itself was freely a ee 
hence acts flowing from it are voluntary in cause (see 35.). 
sufficient advertence remains, the habit diminishes the iat es 
of the act owing to the impeding of reason; but aa stage ae 
of liberty is in accord with the will of the individual bls pies 
contracted and conserves the habit to have facility a ine 
Accordingly, absolutely speaking, a voluntary ee ae ane 
voluntariety of acts caused by that habit and annie i. 
creases their goodness or evil. Thus St. Thomas asserts tha a 
who sins from habit sins from certain sa ie not from 8 
norance or passion, but from the will’s own ¢ nee ; i 
54, Natural propensities are inclinations that arise genenin 
constitution or physical condition (¢.g., a strong native a ¢ acta): 
to temperance or to intemperance not acquired by eae will- 
Natural propensities have the same kind of influence eens aes 
ingness of an act as involuntary habits (see ae Be es that 
55. Pathological states are diseases of the brain or sa kinds of 
Teact upon the intellect and the will, such as had tera of 
neuroses and psychoses, hysteria and epilepsy. The in aera 
Pathological states on the voluntariness of acts seems Sl cacti 
kind to that ascribed to antecedent passion (see a r kinds 
must be observed in applying these principles si pare art 
of mental diseases. ; ee an 


56. Two Kinds of Voluntary Acts.—Having discussed human 


or not, the 


a es is free hae 
‘lin doubt whether an act associated with a pathological state 1s ies paren 


‘i 1 
JF: it i im 
tule of moralists is lenient. When the act is sinful, it is i good it is presumed 
antal for. nani tigre until proven guilty. oe see-Pi cr, DM, OP 
Voluntary and free and, consequently, meritorious. eRe ae, 
Manuale Theologiae Moralis (Barcelona: Herder, 1946), 2 2.93 ae 


Prummer, D.M.. OP ee : 


sin giide tape ein 


be indeliberate (see 23). -_- 
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or voluntary acts in general, we shall now indicate pe asia 
the acts that are of this kind. There are two classes 0 eee 
acts: (a) those elicited by the will; (b) those comm 
he will. et 
; 57. Acts Elicited by the Will.—The first class of heap 
the control of the will are those that are performed sf ne 
itself—i.e., that are begun and completed in that powe 
° i 4 e 
ee There are three acts of the will that are pace 
end the will has in view, viz., wish, intention an a with 
Wish is the love or inclination of the will towards the aoa aa: 
out any reference to the means by which it is to be son’ of tht 
this is the first act of the will. Intention is the ea 
will to the gaining of the end through certain ear sa the 
is the enjoyment of the end after it has been gained: 
f the will. . e 
a are three acts of the will that are directed to 
means and that follow after intention, viz., consent, & 


. +, and 
_ and use. Consent follows upon the counsel of the intellect, 


. or 
is an act of the will agreeing to several means as suitable 
the intended end. Election follows after a practical Te ¢ the 
the intellect about the means consented to, and is an ac others 
will which chooses one of the means in preference to the ia th) 
as being most suitable for gaining the intended end. Use ers tO. 
act by which the will directs and moves the other pow : 
employ the particular means that has been chosen. of acts 

60. Acts Commanded by the Will—The second class ie 
that are under the control of the will are those that pr 


p the. 
not from the will itself, but from the other powers unde 
direction of the will, : 


61. Acts commanded by the 


s se rm 
intellectual acts, such as judgment, reasoning, ete. perfo 


ight, 
under the direction of the will; (b) sensible acts such as S18 
hearing, imagination 


will are of various kinds: (a) 


eae " a é 
such as walking, writing, ete. Non 
the foregoing acts need be co 


- (¢) 
» the passions of love, hate, ete-; : 
external corporal acts, ; 


mmanded by the will,. as they wane 
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j control 
62. The following kinds of acts are an ae ieee 
of the will: (a) intellectual acts, such as t. e Een ee ae 
to self-evident truths, as regards the ie span eee 
(b) sensible acts, such as the passions erat ere 
bodily dispositions before they are adver oS Fs Ray aee 
vegetative life, such as digestion and cane ee PeRenege 
ments, such as the circulation of the blood a: 
the heart. 


Art. 3: ACTS AS MORAL 
(Summa Theologica, I-II, qq. 18-20.) 


. tend 
63. In order that an act be a means by ee ae 
to his Last End, it is not sufficient that it be caus ead 
from knowledge and will) ; it must also be ol or disagreement. 
64. Definition—Morality is the agreemen human conduct 
of a human act with the norms that eels is in agree- 
with reference to man’s Last End. The act whi t which is in 
Ment with those norms is morally good; the a that neither 
disagreement with them is morally bad. An i: called morally 
agrees nor disagrees with the norms of morality, 1 5 
indi ree ich. gives 
ee constitutive norm of morality hse ae nes 
an act its moral quality. (a) Proximately, is s vatonal nature 
of agreement or disagreement of the act to os ence to its:true 
of man considered in its entirety sea pation of the act 
happiness; (b) remotely, this norm is the r | : 
d of man.— . Pe ree- 
7 ries ae hich makes an act nade Seated for 
Ment with the nature of man as a Someae: God, which is. the 
€aven, and its promotion of the glory © ee ne 
nu tion. ae hrough 
: or, pneene norm of morality > ees 
which the moral quality of acts is known. 


Treason receives its light. ey 


: dguide of __ 
this is right reason, which is the superior onl sae which =~. 
the will, (b) remotely, it is the divine intellect, eg CE 
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68. The preceptive norm of morality is that which points 
out duty with respect to good and evil. (a) Proximately, iti 
conscience; (b) remotely, it is the law of God. 

69. The species of morality are three: (a) an act is morally 
good when it is in harmony with the norms of morality m& 
_tioned above (e.g.,. prayer, works of charity); (b) an act is 
morally. bad when it is out of harmony with those norms (e.g. 
blasphemy, injustice) ; (c) an act is normally indiffer ent when 
if considered in the abstract, it neither agrees nor disagre¢s " 

moral norms (e.g., walking, riding, ete.). 

70. The Sources of Morality.—The sources from which the 

morality of an act is derived are its own tendencies and modes 
in so far as they have a relation of agreement or disagreement 10 
the standards of morals. These sources are: (a) the object of 
the act, from which it derives its essence (e.g., God is the obj : 

of charity) ; (b) the circumstances of the act, by which it 8 
‘modified accidentally (e.g., fervor is a circumstance of the att 
of charity) ; (ec) the purpose or end of the agent, which is the 
- chief circumstance (e.g., to please God, as the purpose of awe 

- of charity), ae 


71. The object of an action is that to which it primarily 
and naturally tends as to its term and end, and from which # 
is named. Thus, an alms is directed immediately and of 1s 
own nature to the relief of the poor (end of the act); it is onl? 
secondarily and from the direction given it by. the agent thet 
it tends to generosity and edification, since the agent may 6? 
stingily, or from a bad motive (end of the agent). 


12. The circumstances are all those conditions, different fr" 
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agent (e.g., that the giver of an alms is poor himself) ; (g) the 
means used (e.g., that a benefactor’s own money is used against 
himself). 

73, With reference to their influence on the moral character 
of acts, circumstances are divided as follows: (a) circumstances 
that change the kind of morality, by making what was good to 
be bad, what was indifferent to be good or bad, what was venial 
to be mortal, what belonged to one class of mortal sins to take on 
another character, ete.; (b) circumstances that change the 
degree of morality, by making a good act more OF less good, 
or by making a bad act more or less bad. “ “ 

74. The purpose or end of an action is the reason which 
induces the agent to act. It is the chief circumstance of an act, 
and hence is treated as a separate source of morality. 

75. The end or purpose is twofold. (a) It is the total end 
when it alone is intended, so that the action is done with no 
other aim in mind. Thus, if one helps the poor only to practise 
charity, the total motive is charity. (b) The end is partial when 
it is intended along with another motive of equal or unequal 
foree. Thus, if a person helps the poor in order to relieve them 
and also to benefit temporarily by his charity, the assistance of 
others is only a partial motive of his act; and if he would not 
give alms except in view of the personal advantage he expects, 
charity becomes the secondary motive. = pare 

76. Good Acts—An act is said to be entirely good when 


all its elements—its object, circumstances and purpose—are 10 ~ 


conformity with the standards of morality. Thus, an alms given 
to one in need, in a considerate manner, and ‘purely out of love 
for God, is good in every respect. Furthermore, the fact that 
the circumstances and purpose of the act are good increases the 
goodness derived from the object of the act. : 

77.-An act is likewise entirely good when at least one of its 
elements is good, the others being indifferent, and none evil; 
for it is the good alone that: is intended (see 85), and this 


gives the moral color to the whole act. This happens as follows: a 
(a) when the object is indifferent and the Purpoc” good, ae 
when one takes.a walk for the purpose of performing 4 WOES a 


Sees a RE 


Saas 


t 
i 
' 
ii 

ie 
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of mercy; (b) when the object is indifferent and a circumstance 
good, as when one eats a meal with intentional moderation; (¢) 
when the object is good and a circumstance indifferent, as whet 
one prays with unintentional stammering. ‘ 

78. An act is partly good when, while its object 3s 8 ws 
there is some evil in the circumstances that does not neutralize of 
transform the object. This happens in the following cases: (a) 
when the object is good and some minor circumstance, net 
intended as affecting the substance of the act, is evil, ue ae 
a person prays with distractions; (b) when the object 38 | 
and a partial, but not predominant motive is slightly evil . 
when a person prays in public in order to give edification a” 
also incidentally to help his reputation. In both these case 
the good—i.e., the worship of God—is desired for itself as 60° 
and the evil that is simultaneously desired does not change 
good object. _ its 

79. Bad Acts—An act is called entirely evil when all) 
elements—its object, circumstances and purpose—are ae 
to the moral norms. Thus, to: steal, on a large scale, 10 _ 1 
to drive the victim to desperation is an act that is entirey 
wrong. The wickedness of the circumstance and of the motive 
increases the wickedness of the object of the act. 


* ° ° re 
80. An act is likewise called entirely bad, when one oF et 


of its elements are of themselves good or indifferent, but whe 
there is an element which is evil and which neutralizes oF Las 
forms the good. This happens in various ways: 

_ (a) when the object is evil, and the purpose is good, as sae 
one steals in order to pay one’s debts. The good end is wished 0 4 
as obtainable through a wicked means, and thus ceases to be ‘i 

(b) when the object is good or indifferent, and the tot 


bios sh 
purpose is evil, as when one talks or prays with no other moti¥” 


' than to annoy another person. The good is willed, not a8 
but only as a means to evil; 


(c) when the object is good or indifferent, and a partial ae 
ulterior purpose is evil, For example, if a person extingws ye 
a fire in order to save a neighbor’s. house and thus be enabled 
to rob him; if a person takes physical: exercises to develop ae 
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strength so as to be enabled to bully a neighbor. The good act 
and the immediate end in these cases are intended not for the 
sake of their goodness, but as instruments to the accomplishment 
of the evil ulterior end; be ce 
(a) when the object is good or indifferent, and an evil a 
cumstance is intended, not as a cireumstance, ‘but as forming 4 
unit with the object and as affecting the substance of the act— 
for example, when a person intends prayer precisely ay dis- 
tracted, thus converting prayer into a sin. The good object 1s 
willed in such cases, not as good, but as vitiated by an evil cir- 
cumstance. bol ttg 6 
81. Although an act is totally evil when the good in it 1s 
absorbed by the evil, the presence of what is good in itself Wee 
diminish, though it cannot take away, the evil. Thus, to lie in 
order to help a neighbor is totally evil; yet, it is not as great an 
evil as to lie to hurt that neighbor. , eee 
82. Indifferent Acts.—An act is entirely indifferent if all 
the elements in it—its object, circumstances and purpose—are 
neither harmonious nor discordant with the’ ‘standards ot 
morality. Such an act would be walking home rapidly in order ; 
to eat a meal, if besides these factors, which bear no relation to 
good morals, there was nothing else in the act that did bear such 
a relation. ae 
83. As to the actual existence of a human or voluntary 
act that is morally indifferent, we conclude: (a) Considered in 
the abstract and universally, some human acts are morally in- : 
different . for if acts be considered with reference to their objects 
alone and apart from the circumstances that accompany them, 
and as they are classified in the mind, it is clear that many of 
them have no determinate relations to moral norms—?.9.» read- 
Ing, writing, walking, ete. (one can read either good or bad 
literature) ; (b) considered in the concrete, and as they happen 
In individual cases, no human acts are morally indifferent, since 
the purpose of the agent is either according to right reason OF. 
against it, so that, in spite of the indifferent object, the act 
becomes either good or bad by reason of the presence or absence. 
of the zoo d. purpose. ae ; 3 oun re oe 
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84. Considered even in the concrete and in individual cases, - 
all acts that are not human, but indeliberate or involuntary 
(see 23 sqq.), are morally indifferent—or, more correctly, 
unmoral, as being outside the genus of moral acts on account 
of the absence in them of will, which is the prerequisite 
morality. Thus, absent-minded acts are neither good nor ba 
‘morally. wn 

"85. As to the kind of intention required to make an indiffer 
ent act morally good, or which should be had when the act 8 
objectively’ good, we conclude: (a) The good intended m a a 
be solely a sensible good (1.¢., the pleasure that the act g1V hs 
but also and chiefly a rational good (e., its conformity to m° 
standards), since man, unlike the animals, was made, not ae 
sensible, but for rational good. Hence, to eat deliberately wi 
no other end than that of gratifying the palate, is to eat witht! 
a moral purpose worthy of a human being, and is 
(b) The moral good of virtue which is intended in acts 
not be regarded as the supreme good, but should be refer? t 
God, since He alone is the Last End (see 20). Hence, to ef 
and drink with moderation solely because that is reasonable 8° 
suitable to human nature, if one excludes the Last End, ® 
slight the necessary purpose and is morally bad. (c) The wt 
tion of moral good or virtue in human acts need not be act 
or reflex. Thus, a person who has a previously formed ine 
‘tion of living reasonably, or who at the time of eating inten! 
eat moderately for the sake of health, sufficiently inte” 
moral end. Likewise, it is not necessary that the reference 
‘an act to the Last End be made actually or explicitly. 


every person in the friendship of God, in all his deliberate ae 


‘that are not evil, has a sufficient reference of them to aot 
tained in the fact that he has chosen God for his Last #? 
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87. Axiom of Pseudo-Dionysius: ‘‘That act is good whose 
causes are complete; that act is evil in which a single cause is 
lacking.’’ 

(a) This axiom can be understood as referring to perfect 
good, and the. meaning then is that an act is not perfectly good 
in the moral sense unless all its elements—its object, purpose 
and circumstances—are good; just as an oration is not called 
perfect, unless all its elements—the speaker, the matter, the style 
and the delivery—are what they should be. 
defect is enough to make an act fall short of perfection. 

(b) The axiom can be understood of essential goodness, and 
the meaning then is that an act is not essentially good unless 
all the causes that contribute to essential goodness—the object 
of the act and any circumstances that. may through the inten- 
tion of the agent take on the character of object—are good; just 
as a man ig not said to be healthy, unless his heart, lungs, and 


all the other chief parts of the body are sound. Hence, aniact — 
is substantially bad, if either its own end (the object of the . 


act) or the special purpose had in mind by the agent (the end 
of the agent) is bad, as explained above in 79-81, 7 


88. The axiom of Dionysius does not mean: (a) that an act — 


cannot be essentially or substantially good and at the same time 


accidentally bad (see 78); for, if even one circumstance not : 


properly attended to could change an act from good into bad, 


how few good acts would be done even by. the most saintly. 
Persons! Example: Caius who sacrifices himself for the service — 
of God and his neighbor, now and then feels some slight vanity — 
(b) The = 
axiom does not mean that an act cannot be substantially bad and*’ 
yet have good circumstances that diminish its badness (see 81).° 


over his work. His acts remain substantially good. 


89. Morality of the External Act.—Having considered. the 


morality of the internal act, we shall now turn to the external ~ 
a (such as giving an alms, stealing, and the like), and inquire — 
Whether it has a morality of its own distinct from that of the 2 


internal act (see 56 sqq.).- 


~ 90. If the external act be. considered precisely as it is the A 
dd z 


object, or effect, of the internal act of the will, it does not. 


Henee, a single 
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any essential morality to the internal act, since, having no free- 
dom of its own, it is moral only in so far as it proceeds from 
the will. In this sense, then, he who gives an alms to the poor, 
and he who would give it if he could, are equal in goodness 
of will; and he who wishes to defraud, and he who actually 
defrauds, are equal in malice of will. 


91. If the external act be considered precisely as it is the 


term towards which the internal act tends, it completes the 


essential morality of the internal act by extending and ee 
municating it without. For, though this external act cannot ad : 
a distinct morality of its own, it does carry the internal morality. 


to its natural conclusion and diffuses its good or evil. In this 


sense, he who actually gives an alms is more deserving than he 
who really desires to give but is unable; and he who pet) | 
defrauds is more reprehensible than he who wishes to defrau : 


but cannot. ” 


92. If the external aet be considered precisely as something 
added to the internal act, it can increase the accidental morality . 
of the internal act by the reaction of the external circumstances © 


on the will. This can happen in such ways as the following: 


(a) the performance of the external act, being pleasurable < 
difficult, increases or decreases the intensity of the will to act; 
(b) the performance of the external act, since it requires more . 


time than the internal act, prolongs the latter; (c) the external 


act by reason of repetition may also increase the strength of the — 


internal act. : 


93. Furthermore, it is through the external act that edifica- 
tion or scandal is given, that penalties or rewards for overt © 
Examples: Titus bears murderous . 
hatred towards Balbus, but keeps it concealed. Caius also hates . 
Balbus, and first calumniates him, thus giving scandal, and then 


action are deserved, ete. 


kills him, thus making himself liable before the law. 


94. The Morality of the Act That Is Indirectly Willed— 
An act is said to be willed indirectly, or in its cause, when it 5 
is foreseen as the result of another act. which alone is directly - 
intended (see 35 sqq.). According to the different moral 
character of the acts, there are four cases in which the act 18. 


willed indirectly =... 
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(a) when both the act directly willed and the resultant act 
are bad. Examples: Titus is heartily opposed to quarreling 
and blasphemy; but he makes himself drunk to forget his 
troubles, foreseeing that he will quarrel and blaspheme while in 
that state. Balbus has a real dislike for uncharitable thoughts; 
but he chooses the company of a notorious scandalmonger in 
order to be amused, knowing that thoughts against charity will 
be caused by listening to him; 

: (b) when the act directly willed 1s bad ana the resultant act 
1s good. Example: Caius is very miserly when sober, but liberal ; 
when intoxicated ; to vary the monotony of his life, he decides to 
become intoxicated, but grieves at the thought of the money he 
may give away. to some deserving charity before he returns to 
his senses, Sempronius decides on an act of injustice with 
Sorrow over the unbidden thoughts of remorse or repentance that 
will follow his act; 

_ (ce) when both acts are good. Example: Out of charity 
itus makes up his mind to visit a pious relative who is ill; and 
he foresees that thoughts of improving his own conduct—a thing 
not pleasing to him—will be occasioned by this visit; 
_ (d) when the act directly willed is good and the resultant act 
18 bad. Examples: Balbus takes a. drug prescribed for his 
health, although he foresees it will make him unable to go to | 
church. Caius gives alms to the poor, intending only an, act 
of charity, but he knows that thoughts of vainglory will arise. 

5. The act indirectly willed sometimes gives, sometimes does 
Not give, a new morality. (a) Thus, if it is good, it adds no 
internal goodness, since the will only permits, without intending 

© good act. Example: Caius, who does not intend, but regret- 
Y permits his act of charity which he foresees, does not desire 
act of charity. (b) If it is bad, the act indirectly willed 
adds a bad act of the will, if the will desires evil by permitting 
What it has no right to permit. Example: Titus who does not 
Prevent, when he should, what will lead to blasphemy on his — 
Part, implicitly desires the act of blasphemy. = 
lig 6. The Morality of the Consequences of an Act.—Man’s ee 

€ Teceives its moral character, not only from his internal and 


the 
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external acts which are done in the present and from thos 
which he knows will result from them in the future, but also 
from the influence his acts exercise now and afterwards upon his 
fellowman. It is this influence upon others that we now speak 
of-as the consequences of an act. According to the case, the 
consequences sometimes add, sometimes do not add, to the moral- 


ity of an act. The good men do lives after them, and also the 


evil. There are various kinds of consequences: 


(a) foreseen consequences, which, if intended, add to the 


morality of an act, since it is clear that one who wishes the 
many good or evil results of his act is better or worse in inte 
tion than another who has no such wish. Thus, one who knows 


o> that many will be edified’ or scandalized by his conduct, and 
wills the result, is better or worse than if he had no such 


about those consequences; — 


_ (b) unforeseen consequences, which, if they follow naturally 


and usually from ‘an act, make the act in itself better or wor 


-*, according to their character. Thus, the teaching of Christis® 

.. doctrine is good as conveying a knowledge of truth, but it 8 

-. Made better on account of the spiritual benefit of others that 

_ naturally results from it. Similarly, the teaching of evil is matt 

“worse on account of the evil consequences it usually produces” 
(c) unforeseen consequences, which, if they follow only 


accidentally and rarely from an act, do not affect its moralith 
since an act must be judged by what belongs to its nature, 2° 
by what is merely-oceasioned by it. Thus, the fact that an alms 


ne  is:used ‘by the recipient asa means to intemperance does not 


detract from the goodness of the almsgiving done for the sake 


of charity. Likewise, the fact that an injury is used by th 
_sufferer'as an occasion for spiritual profit does not lessen the 


wickedness of the injurious act, 9 © 


--: 97. Imputability—Just as an‘ act. may be oA ak done by . 


man (1.e., higher than. the operations of brutes) and: yet not be 


_. ~human (7e., not performed in the manner that is proper to m2 
as man; ¢.g., an act of reasoning or of decision during a dream 
~ See 23 sqq.), so an act:may be moral (i.e. in conformity 
. disagreement with the standards of right) and yet not imputable - 
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as good or bad to the agent (¢.g., a prayer or imprecation said 
by an infant, or the drunkenness of one who did not realize the 
power of a liquor). Gas 

98. Imputability is that property of an act by which it 
belongs to its agent, not only in its physical nature as something 
of himself or as an effect produced by him or in its human 
quality of subjection to his will, but in its moral character of 
goodness or badness. From contact with the moral object, the 
agent takes as his own something of the brightness or defilement 
of that object, and so becomes chargeable himself with goodness 
or badness. : 

99. The conditions for the imputability of an act are: 

(a) the act must be human—ie., it must be performed 
knowingly and willingly (see 23 sqq.). One is not charge- 
able with the quality of the act, if not responsible for its very sub- 
stance. Example: Titus suffers such intense pain that he does not 
know what he is saying, and he blasphemes. The morality of 
blasphemy is not unknown to him, but his present act is not _ 
voluntary, and hence is not imputable ; Shi 

(b) the morality of the act must be known, or be something 
that should be known, at least in a general way, to the agent; 
for no one is responsible for what he is wholly ignorant of 
through no fault of his own. Example: Titus, Caius, Balbus 
and Sempronius rob the orchard of their neighbor. Titus in’ 
800d faith thinks he is doing an act of virtue, because the owner 
owes money to his companions. Caius thinks that some kind of 
sin is being committed, but he does not know whether it is theft, 
or gluttony, or what. Balbus thinks that only a venial sin of 
Stealing is being perpetrated. _Sempronius, the youngest of the 
crowd, looks on the whole affair as a part of the day’s sport. 

| committed theft, and the act is wrong; but Titus and Sem- — 
Pronius were not guilty of sin, since they were in good faith. 


, Caius and Balbus committed sin, the species and degree depend- 


ae 2 the knowledge they had or should have had (see 588 


(¢) the morality of. the act must ‘ve willed. If the act is 


800d, the goodness must be intended, since a person should not sf 
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get credit for what he does not wish. Example: Titus does n0 


believe in virtue, and Caius is opposed to helping the poor; 
but both give an alms to a beggar, the former in order to gé 
rid of the beggar, the latter in order to get rid of some ald 
clothes. Hence, neither wishes or receives credit for the charity 
done. If the act is bad, the badness is sufficiently intended 
by the performance of what one knows is forbidden and wrong. 
The will chooses contact with the evil object, and thus implicitly 
with the evil of the object. Example: Balbus protests that he 
does not wish to harm anyone, and then proceeds to calumniate 
his neighbors. His disavowal of sinful itent does not make him 
any the less responsible for his calumny. +l 

_ 100. Imputability may be conceived as making one respons! : 
for the moral quality of an act in three ways: (a) generically, 


if one should get the credit or discredit of goodness or badness 


only ; (b) specifically as to kind, if one gets the credit or sion 
of a particular category of goodness or badness; (¢) specifically 
as to degree, if one gets the credit or discredit of higher = lower 
grades of the same virtue or vice, or if one is made guilty ° 


mortal or venial sin. These points will be discussed in the 


articles on the virtues and vices (see 186 sqq.). 
101. Goodness is imputable as follows: 


_» (a) As regards internal acts, a person is credited with # 
the goodness of the object, end, and circumstances, in £0 far a 
-it is known and willed by him. Example: Titus purposes 


pray in a penitential posture, in order to obtain the virtue © 
humility. Hence, he has the credit of worship, mortification an 
humility through his holy desire. If he thought of the penitent! 
posture, not as a moral circumstance, or if he regretted it, x3 
would have the act, but not the credit of mortification; 

'(b) As regards external acts, a person is credited with the 


greater readiness or intensity or duration which, through it 
his will gives to what is good.. Example: If Titus prays in the | 
. manner above described, his good will is intensified, and he hs : 
the credit of this increase in the accidental goodness of his acti 
-..(e) As régards acts indirectly willed, one is not eredit . 
> swith their goodness, if this.is merely permitted. - Example: | 
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Sempronius, who is sorry that thoughts of a better life will go 
through his mind as a consequence of going to church, has not 
the credit of those good thoughts; 

(d) As regards consequences that were foreseen, or that 
naturally result from an act, one is not credited with their good- 
ness, unless it was wished. Example: Balbus teaches. religion 
to children because he is paid to do so; Caius does so because 
it isa good act. The consequence that these children afterwards 
live virtuously is not morally creditable to Balbus, since he 
thought nothing about it; but it is a cireumstance that increases 
the goodness of Caius’ act, since he intended his teaching 
precisely as it is a good work; : 

(e) As regards consequences that are not natural results of 
an act, if they were not foreseen or intended, they are not ered- 
ited to the agent. Example: Titus speaks a simple and ordi- 
nary word of good advice to Sempronius, but the impression 
is so great that Sempronius undertakes and accomplishes extraor- 
dinary things, which Titus would not have deemed possible or 
advisable, : 

102. Evil is imputable as follows: 8 

(a) As régards the internal act, a person is guilty of all the 
evil of the object, end and circumstances, as far as it is known 


and willed by him, Example: Balbus wishes he could steal all 


the possessions of Caius, and thereby drive the latter to suicide. 
Balbus has committed theft and murder in his heart; ~ ee 
(b) As regards the external act, one is guilty of all the cir- 
cumstances of greater willingness, ete., which it adds to the 
internal act. Example: If Balbus actually steals from Caius 
and causes his death, his malice is shown to be very strong and 
to extend to the evil consequences of his external acts; : 
(c) As regards acts indirectly willed, one is guilty of the evil 
they entail, if one could and should have prevented it. Example: 


albus is guilty of the blasphemies he foresees will take place 
When he has taken too much drink, for he could and should 


have kept sober. 


(d) As regards the evil consequences of acts, foreseen Or 
natural, one is responsible for the evil, if one could and should. = 
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to determine at once when the evil result should be pre 


_ for clearly, if the action is bad, it is also unlawful; 


: pe: 105. To judge whether a reason for ‘pormittine an’ evil effect 
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have’ prevented it. Examples: Titus knows that a beggar will 
use profane language if denied an alms, but Titus cannot spare 
the money and is not responsible for what happens. Sempronius 
blasphemes in the company of many, and is therefore guilty of 
the sin of scandal, since he has no right to blaspheme; 
(e) As regards the evil consequences of acts that could not 
have been foreseen, they are not imputable. Example: Balbus 
steals fifty cents from Caius, and the latter is so heartbroken that 
he commits suicide. Balbus is not responsible for the suicide, 
since such a thing was far from his thoughts when he stole. 
103. It was just said (102, d) that when two results, one 
good and one evil, follow an act, the evil is imput ple if it could 


and should have been prevented. It is not always easy, howevel, 


and, as cases of double effect are many, it will be useful to give 


‘rules that are more particularized, and that enable one to decide 


when it is lawful to do that from which will follow a0 °” 
indirectly willed, or a consequence that is evil. aa 
'.' 104. It is lawful to perform an action from which an evi 
effect is foreseen when the following conditions are present: 

- (a) the action willed itself must be good or at least indifferen'; 


“(b) a good effect must also follow from the act, and it mus 
not be caused by the evil effect; for the end does not justify 
the means. Thus, it is not lawful to take what belongs to others 
in order to give alms, for the evil effect (stealing) results from 
the act (taking) immediately; whereas the good effect (alms 
giving) results only mediately-through the theft; - =. 

‘(c) the agent’ must intend only the good effect, since it 8 
unlawful to wish evil. - Thus, if one foresees that one’s virtuows 
life will cause the sin of envy ina neighbor, this ‘evil result of 


one’s virtue must not be entertained by one as something pleasing’ 


(d) the agent must have a reason sufficiently. weighty ve 


_ permitting: the evil‘ result that follows his act. Evil should. 
- not even be permitted, unless there is adequate compensation ae 


the good that is intended.) *..2 2. 3. 


vented, 
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is proportionately grave, the following rules should be kept in 
mind: 
(a) the greater the evil that results, the greater must be the 


' good that is intended. Thus, it is not lawful to kill a robber 


in order to save a small amount of money: but it is lawful to 
kill an aggressor, if this is necessary in order to save one’s life; 
(b) the greater the dependence of the evil effect on one’s 


_ act, the greater must be the reason for performing the act. Ex- 


ample: Titus gives permission to his class to play a game against 
another class, foreseeing quarrels and disputes between the 
teams. Less reason is required for granting the permission, if 
Titus knows that higher authority will grant it, should he refuse 
it; 

(ec) the more nearly the evil effect follows upon the act, 
the greater must be the reason for the act. Thus, less reason 
is required to direct a person who looks like a heavy drinker to 
the city than to direct him to a bottle of strong drink ; ue 

(d) the more certain it is that the evil effect will follow, the 
greater is the reason required for placing its cause. For example, 
one who speeds in an automobile on an unfrequented road, does 
not require the same excusing cause as one who speeds on a 
thoroughfare where many other cars are passing; 

(e) the more obligation one has to prevent the evil effect, the 
graver is the reason required for placing its cause. Thus, since 
parish-priests, lawgivers, superiors and policemen are bound by 
their office to prevent moral disorders, a-far greater cause 1S 
Tequired in them, than in persons who have no such charge, for 
doing what will have an evil consequence. 


Art. 4: ACTS AS MERITORIOUS f 
_ (Summa Theologica, 1-11, a: 21.) re oes 
106. When the morality of an act is attributable to one as 
one’s own, one becomes worthy of praise and reward, if the 


act is good, but deserving of censure and punishment, if the: 
Set is evilecc be 66k AG eH ee a oo 
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107. Definitions.—Merit is the right to a reward arising 
from works done for God. Demerit is the debt of punishment 
incurred on account of works done against God. 

108. Divisions—According to the difference: of the perso 
who confers the reward, there are two kinds of merit: (2) 
human merit, or the claim which a person has to a reward from 
his neighbor, or from society, for the benefits he has conferred 
upon his neighbor or society; (b) divine merit, or the right 8 
person has to receive a reward from God for the fidelity wher 
with he has exercised stewardship over his acts, of which God is 
the Last End, or wherewith he has served society, of which God 
is the Supreme Ruler. Only divine merit is here considered. 


109. According to the difference of the object of the reward, — 


there are two kinds of merit: (a) natural merit, which makes 
one worthy of a reward that does not exceed the native powes 
or exigencies of a created being, such as success, prosperity, i 


other goods that do not constitute the Last End of man (see 20). 


Thus, we read in Scripture of pagans or sinners who were bl 


_with temporal happiness on account of their natural virtue. 


(b) supernatural merit, which makes one worthy of the peatitude 
. Surpassing mere created power. that God has prepared fot 

those who serve Him (see 20). It is only this kind of met 
that is being considered here; for, since the Last End of m™ 
18 a Supernatural reward (viz., the Beatifie Vision of God), # 


follows that the acts by which he tends to that End must be 2% 


only human and moral, but supernaturally meritorious. 
110. There are four kinds of supernatural merit: 


(a) condign merit in the stricter sense, that is merit which 


arises from justice, and which presupposes no favor on the part 


of the rewarder.. In this sense Christ merited, since eve? the” 
grace which made His merits supernatural was due to Him as ; 
the God-Man; (b) condign merit in the less strict sense, that © 
merit which arises indeed from justice, but presupposes 4 favor. 
on the part of the rewarder, In this way. the righteous merit” 
before God, since their works confer a right to their own rewar? = 


while. the grace which enables them -to perform. their. works 
& divine favor; (¢) congruous merit in the stricter sense, that 
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merit which arises not from justice (since there is no equality 
between the work and the reward), but from the fitness of things, 
because the person who merits is a friend of God. In this way 
all who are in the state of grace can merit spiritual goods for 
others; (d) congruous merit in the wide sense, that is merit 
which arises from the liberality of God, who answers a good 


. work as if it were a prayer. In this way the good works done by 


sinners can-be said to merit conversion for them. 

111, The second kind of merit mentioned above—i.e., con- 
dign merit in the less strict sense—is that with which we are 
chiefly concerned here, since it is the kind of merit that must be 
found in human acts in order that they may lead man to a super- 
natural reward. A fuller treatment of merit is found in Dog- 
matic Theology in the Question on Grace. 

112. The conditions requisite for the kind of merit now in 
question are: (a) that the work done be human, that is, free, 
morally good, and supernatural (i.e., proceeding from sanctify- 
ing grace and divine charity) ; (b) that the one who merits be 
in the wayfaring state (i.e., that he have not already passed to 
final reward or punishment), and that he be in the state of grace; 
(c) that God has promised a reward for the work done. 

From the statements made above, it follows that all the hu- 
man and morally good works of those who are in the state of 
8Tace possess condign merit. . 

_ 113. The objects of condign merit—ie., the rewards prom- 

ised by God for the good works done for Him in this life—are: 

(a) an increase of sanctifying grace; (b) the right to eternal 

life; (c) the attainment of eternal life, if the one who merits 
es in grace;-(d) an increase of glory. 

14. The conditions for the merit of strict congruity are the 
Same as those given above (112), except the promise made by 
God, which is not required. Examples of this kind of merit 
are the sanctity of the Blessed Virgin, which made her deserve 
More than others to be the Mother of God, and the conversion 
of St. Paul through the merits of St. Stephen. . 

115. For the merit of wide congruity it is necessary that the 
work done be morally good. Examples of this kind of merit are 
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the sighs of the ancient Patriarchs, as obtaining the coming of 


the Messiah.. The just man can merit with the merit of wide 
congruity the following: (a) his own conversion after a futur 
fall; (b) his final perseverance; (c) temporal goods. 


Art. 5: THE PASSIONS 
(Summa Theologica, I-II, qa. 29-48, ) 


. 116. Having discussed the acts proper to man, we shall now 
speak of the passions, which are common to both man and beast 
117. Definition. The passions—also called the emotions 
affections, or sentiments—are acts of desire ; but, unlike the act 
of the will, they are directed, not to good apprehended by the 
higher knowing power of the intellect, but to good apprehended 
__ by the lower knowing power of sense and imagination. eit 
are defined as: acts or movements of the sensitive appetite whi 
arise from the representation of some good in the sense fact 


ties, and which produce some transformation in the body, 8% 


_ a8 palpitation of the heart, increased circulation of the blood 
_ paleness, blushing, ete, 

.. 118. Division—There are two classes of passions: (s) 
‘the concupiscible, which have as their object sensible good com 
“sidered as delightful, or sensible evil considered a8 ™ 


pleasant, and which are love and hatred, desire and flight, delight 
_and sadness; (b) the irascible, which have as their object sensiblt 
_ good or sensible evil considered as difficult to attain or to avo" 


. and whieh are ho 


love, the first of the passions and the cause of all the othet 


: tends to sensible good considered as desirable, abstracting fr? 
its presence or absence; while hatred is the aversion from s°* 

precisely as unsuitable and abstracting fro" 
its presence or absence ;. (b) desire tends to sensible good that : 
_ 4s absent, and flight turns away from sensible evil apprehended : 
the affection produced in the sensitiv? 
the presence and possession of the object desiredi_ 


sible evil considered 


ne appetite by. 


pe and despair, boldness and fear, angel» ~~ 
119. The coneupiscible passions are defined as follows: (8) 
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sadness is the passion which dejects the soul on account of the 
presence of an evil. 

120. The irascible passions are explained as follows: (a) 
hope reaches out towards a future good whose attainment is 
difficult, but not impossible; despair turns away from a good 
that seems impossible of attainment; (b) bravery goes out. to 
attack an evil that seems difficult and imminent, but not uncon- 
querable; fear falls back before a future difficulty that seems 
irresistible; (¢) anger is the desire of vengeance for an injury 
received. . 

121. Moral Value of the Passions.—The Stoics held that all 
the passions are diseases of the soul, and that one is perfect 
when one arrives at the condition of being passionless or apathetic. 
Lucretius, on the contrary, taught that all the impulses of pas- 
sion are good. The truth is that the passions are good or evil 
according to the way they are considered. (a) Physically, the 
Passions are good, since they are the acts of natural powers, or 
the perfection and complement of something good in itself. (b) 
Morally, they are indifferent, if they are viewed in themselves, 
as the product of the sensitive appetite. For this appetite is 
an irrational power of the soul, similar to that of the beasts, 
and acts are not moral unless rational—i.e., an act is good or 
evil only from its relation to reason. (ec) Morally, the passions 
are good or bad, if commanded by reason and will, for thus they 
partake of the good or evil that is in the acts from which they 
Proceed, just as the acts of the external members of the body 
are moral in so far as they execute the commands of the will. 
The passions are voluntary if commanded by the will, or not 
forbidden by it. Examples: Our Lord looked about Him with 
anger, being grieved at the blindness of His enemies who watched 
Him in the synagogue (Mark, iii. 5) ; He wept over the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Luke, xix. 41); He was sad at the approach 
of His passion (Mark, xiv. 34). cae 

_ 122. The passions are morally good: (a) if they. are 
directed by the will to a morally good object ; for example, shame 
8 @ praiseworthy passion, because it is fear of what is dishon-_ 


orable, and pity is also good, because it is according to right y 
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reason, being sorrow for the misfortune of another; (b) if 
they are chosen by the reason for a good purpose; for example 
it is good to excite the emotion of joy that one may pray with 
greater fervor, or to arouse the feelings of pity; fear, or hope, 
in order that one may be more earnestly moved to acts of merty, 
Tepentance, courage; (¢) if the circumstances are moderat 
according to right reason ; for example, to grieve over the death 
of a friend excessively, so that one is unfitted for duty and 
suffers in health, is unreasonable ; but to grieve even unto tears 
. as Christ did at the tomb of Lazarus, is an act of piety. Sim: 
larly, the slight anger of Heli was blamable and the great ang 
of Moses was laudable, because the evils in both instanees called 
for severity (I Kings, li, iii; Exod., iii). 
123. The passions can either diminish or increase the go: 
hess of an act. (a) They diminish its goodness, if they are ante 
cedent. -1.¢., prior to the judgment of the reason—for they thw 
obscure the mind and make the ‘act that follows less voluntary. 


: : : D 
For example, there is less goodness in an alms given under 0 


impulse of, sentimentality than in one given after serious Col 
sideration of the matter and from a motive of charity. (b) They 
increase its goodness if they are consequent—i.e., subsequent ¥ 
_ the judgment and the result of the vehemence of the will, or 0 
deliberate encouragement by the will (see 47 sqq.)—for, just # 
the external act increases the goodness of the internal act, 8° 5 


it better that man should tend towards good, not only with the 


will, but also with the emotions. Examples: The spiritual glad- 


ness of the Psalmist is seen to have been more than ordinarily 


great from the fact that it acted upon his feelings, and both 


heart and flesh rejoiced (Ps, Ixxxii. 3) ; to sing a hymn in order 


to encourage oneself to greater fervor or devotion adds to the 


goodness of what is done, through the greater promptness or east 


it causes in the act that follows. 


124. The passions are morally evil: (a) when they are com. 
manded by the will and directed to an object, a purpose, 
circumstances that are evil. Thus, envy is an ignoble passion, 
~~ sinee it is unreasonable, being sorrow at another’s success. - Ex 


amples: Titus drinks to excess for the delight of intoxicatio® 
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(bad object) ; Balbus purposely excites his imagination, that he 
may hate more bitterly and act more eruelly (bad end); Sem- 
pronius loves his children so immoderately that he grows morose 
and jealous (bad circumstance). (b) The passions are also 
morally evil when they should be forbidden and are not forbid- 
den by the will. Example: Caius is surprised by a sudden burst 
of anger, which, though he judges to be unreasonable, he does 
nothing to check. : 

125. The passions ean remove, diminish or increase the evil 
of an act. (a) Thus, antecedent passions take away all evil, if 
(a thing that is rare) they prevent entirely the use of reason; 
they diminish malice if they obscure the judgment. Examples: 
Balbus, fearing that he is about to drown, becomes paniestricken, 
seizes Titus and almost drowns him. Caius, threatened with a 
black eye if he refuses, calumniates: his calumny would be worse 
if he acted coldbloodedly. (b) Consequent passions increase the 
evil, for then they manifest a strong intention, or are the result 
of direct purpose. Examples: Sempronius attacks the conduct 
of an opponent, not with dispassionate argument and from a 
love of truth, but with bitter personal feeling and from a desire 
of revenge. ‘Titia works herself into a rage that she may be 
the more ready for an encounter with a person of whom she is 
unjustly jealous, 

126. Though the passions are physically good and in their 
nature morally indifferent, they may have physical reactions or 
moral consequences that are harmful or evil. These dangers 
may be physical, mental or moral. 

(a) Physical Dangers of the Passions—It is a well-known 
fact that there is a close connection between the passions and 
the nerves, heart, and bodily organism in general, and that strong 
°F persistent emotion can work great detriment to the health, 
Producing disease, unconsciousness, or even death.. 

(b) Mental Dangers of the Passions —It is admitted by all 
t the passions disturb the judgment, and can even take away 
the use of reason. For they act upon the body or the senses, 
and these in turn affect the mind in a way similar to what hap- 
Pens in sleep or intoxication. Thus, love makes one blind to the 
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defects of the object of one’s love ; fear makes one magnify theevil 
of what is dreaded; melancholy unbalances the mind, ete. 

(c) Moral Dangers of the Passions.—It is likewise a mattet 
of common experience that the passions are a source of maly 
temptations and sins. Often they are antecedent (i.e., not pre 
meditated or willed), as when they arise from bodily: states over 
which one has no control or from imaginations strongly fixed 
in the mind, and at the samé time tend to that which is nd 
according to right reason, rebelling against the law of the mind 
Thus, a person whose health is bad is easily dispirited, and this 
feeling occasions temptations to despair; one whose memory 38 
haunted with the image of a lost parent becomes a prey to sad- 
ness, which makes it difficult to perform duties with zest and 
diligence. ae eee 

127. A passion may become morally bad on account of the 
- physical or mental evils connected with it. (a) Thus, a pers 
has duties to his own well-being, and he indirectly wills (s¢ 
35 sqq., 94 sqq.) to neglect these duties, if-he indulges ha 
passions. . Example: Sempronia grieves immoderately over tht 
death of her mother, with the result that her health and mental 
vigor are impaired.- (b) A person also has duties with respett 
_ to the life, health, and happiness of his neighbor, and he choos 
_ to neglect these duties if he unjustly provokes emotions in othe! 
_ foreseeing injurious consequences (see 96 sqq.).. Example: 
Titus so vexes Balbus by petty annoyances that the latter los 


appetite and sleep, and becomes an invalid. Sempronia so e%4 


berates her father by long-continued unfilial conduct that th 
latter becomes insane. 


have injustice. done to ‘@-Tival) 20. 


128. :As to -passions that incite to evil or deter from goo 

we must observe the following: (a) if the passion is eonsequet! 
one is placing oneself or others in danger of sin, and one’s col 
duet must be judged according to the Principles given in 258 sd 
mee ( Examples :. Titus likes to brood over his troubles, although ths” 
_. causes temptations to neglect duty; Sempronia. makes remarks 
toa hot-headed ‘acquaintance which are a provocation to great 
ee ‘uncharitableness) ; (b) if the passion is antecedent, it const 


Caius appeals to prejudices in order . 
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t 


tutes a temptation which one is bound to resist (see 252 sqq.). 
Example: Balbus has a natural dislike for Caius, and often feels 
impelled to judge him rashly or treat him unjustly. 

129. Antecedent or involuntary passions, as well as other in- 
voluntary acts of imagination, thought and will, tending to evil, 
are sometimes called ‘‘first motions of the soul,’’ as distinguished 
from consequent or voluntary passions and acts, which are known 
as “‘second motions of the soul.’ The first motions are of two 
kinds: (a) those that precede all deliberation and consent, actual 
or virtual (motus primo-primi), and these are free from all sin; 
(b) those that precede full deliberation and consent, but follow 
on partial deliberation (motus secundo-primi). These latter are 
venial sins, 

Most theologians since the Council of Trent maintain that the 
inordinate movements of passion which precede the advertence 
of reason, such as lust, envy, sloth, ete., are not sins. The Council 
of Trent defined that the fomes peccati has never been understood 
by the Church to be truly a sin in the baptized, but has been 
called sin by St. Paul in the sense that it is from sin and inclines 
to sin (Council of Trent, fifth session). On the basis of this text 
Some authors argue that it is of faith that the inordinate motions 
called primo-primi are not sins for the baptized. The condemna- 
tion of both the fiftieth proposition of Baius: The evil desires to 
which reason does not consent, and which man endures un- 
willingly (tnvitus), are prohibited by precept ; and his fifty-first: 

t, or the law of the members, and evil desires of tt, which men 
suffer unwillingly, are true disobedience of the law; is interpreted 
*S establishing as certain the non-sinfulness of such movements 
Mm infidels. (See Merklebach, O.P., Summa Theol. Mor., Vol. I, 
n.448), be easy ae ey 

St. Thomas taught otherwise that such inordinate movements — 
° passion are venial sins (Summa. Theol. 1-II, q. 74, 2.3, ad 2um ; 
de Malo q. 7, a. 6. ad 4m; de Veritate, 4.25, a.5). Although 
they precede the deliberation of reason, they attain to the order 
of moral acts, however imperfectly, insofar as sensuality in man 
by its natur. is made to be subject to reason. Reason can and | 
Sught to control these motions, but fails to do so owing to the 
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great number of them possible to occur. Hence they are not it- 
voluntary, but indirectly voluntary as sins of omission (II Dist 
24, q. 3, a.2; de Veritate, q. 25, a.5; Quodlib. IV, ql, al). 
Since these movements are indirectly voluntary, St. Thomas’ 
teaching does not conflict with the Council of Trent which speaks 
of the fomes as habitual dispositions and not of its acts which 
St. Thomas considers, Clearly, too, his teaching does not fall 
under the condemnation of the propositions of Baius; with Baius 
the motions are involuntary, but for St. Thomas indirectly volu- 
tary. ; 
St. Thomas distinguishes the motions of sensuality differently 
from modern manualists. For him the motions-primo-primi arise 
from corporal dispositions which are not under the control a 
reason and hence can not be sins. Motions-secundo-primi aris 
from some apprehension of the internal senses proper to the pas 


sions and ean, at least if taken singly, and ought to be ruled by - 


reason. Thus, they are moral acts (de Malo, q. VII, a. 6, ad 8m; 
IT Dist. 24, q. 3, a. 2). 

; 130. Bodily suffering or sickness is sometimes called a p2 
Sion of the body, but, unlike the passions of the soul, it is 4 
pnysical evil. Morally considered, it is indifferent in itself, bat 
it has contacts with morality in various ways. (a) Thus, I 
may Teceive morality from the will. Examples: Sufferings & 


_ dured with resignation are acts of virtue; sickness or pain 1 


flicted upon others is imputable to the unjust cause. (b) It may 
affect. the morality of the act of the will. Examples: Severe 


181, Though the Passions are good in themselves, they are oftet 


morally dangerous, The regulation of the passions through the 
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will. Example: The impulse to anger may sometimes be checked 
by the command of silence. (b) If a passion is strong, it may be 
combated through other activities which are its opposites or 
which, through the amount of energy they call for, will diminish 
Proportionately the force of the passion. Examples: In time of 
fear one can fall back on thoughts of confidence; in time of 
mourning one can seek joy or alleviation in the society of 
friends or in the repose of sleep. Study or other strenuous 
Secupation is an excellent means to overcome impetuous passion. 
() If a passion is persistent, it may be diverted to some lawful 
object vividly represented and held in the imagination and 
thoughts. Examples. Those who are inclined to love immoderately 
the world or the things that are in the world should direct their 
love to divine goodness. Those who are inclined to be too fearful 
of men should think how much more God is to be feared. 


Question IT 
GOOD AND BAD HABITS 


_ 182. Having considered human acts and the passions, ¥e 
now pass to a consideration of the principles from which acl 
proceed proximately. These principles are, first, the faculties 
Powers or forces of the soul (such as the intellect, will, sels 
- appetite, and vegetative powers) ; and, secondly, the habits which 
permanently modify the faculties. For some faculties may bt 
turned in various directions, either favorably or unfavorably, 
_ regards their ends, and it is the stable bent given to a faculty 
_ that is called a habit. Thus, the intellect may be directed 
towards its end, which is truth, by the habit of knowledge; * 
away from that end by the habit of ignorance. Likewise, the 
will may be directed towards or away from its end, which ¥ 
good, by virtue or vice. The faculties are treated in Psychology 
but the habits, since they turn the faculties towards good * 


evil, must be considered in Moral Theology, as well as in es 


losophy. 
At. 1: HABITS IN GENERAL 
dik Sy (Summa Theologica, I-II, qq. 49-54.) 


- 188. Definition —A habit is a perfect and stable quality bY 


which a being is well- or ill-affeected in itself, or with regard 1. 


its motions. It differs from mere disposition or tendency, which 


isan imperfect and transitory quality. Thus, a sallow eomplexio® 


- is a habit; a blush, a disposition. 


184 Division—Habits are variously divided, as follows: 
: Me eS (a) From the Viewpoint of their subject, they are either entry 
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tative or operative, according as they affect directly the nature 
or the powers of a being. Thus, in the soul there are the enti- 
tative habit of sanctifying grace and operative habits like science 
and virtue; while in the body are entitative habits of health, 
beauty, ete. 


(b) From the viewpoint of their object, habits are good (te., 


Virtues) or evil (i.e., vices) ; 


(ec) From the viewpoint of their cause, habits are infused 
or acquired, according as they are supernaturally produced by 
God, or are naturally obtained by man through repeated acts, or 
result from nature without repeated acts. Faith in a baptized in- 
fant is an infused habit ; knowledge obtained through study is an 
acquired habit; the perception that the first principles of truth 
are to be granted is natural. . 

135. Operative acquired habits are defined as qualities not 
easily changed, by which a faculty that is able to act in various 
Ways is disposed to act in one way with ease, readiness and 
Pleasure, Thus, by training a man acquires a correct carriage, 
and is able to walk straight without difficulty. 

, 136. Operative infused habits are enduring qualities that 
Bive to a faculty the power to perform acts that are supernat- 
ural. Thus, the infused virtues of faith, hope and charity give 
to the intellect and the will the ability to elicit acts with refer- 
€nce to supernatural truth and good. Facility and promptitude 
with respect to these acts come through the use of the infused 
Power, ; ise aes A 
- 187. Strengthening and Weakening of Habits.—Habits are 
Mereased : (a) extensively when they are applied’‘to more 
objects — thus the habit of science grows as it is applied. to 
more truths; (b) intensively, when they are rooted more firmly 
In their subject and become easier to exercise. This last comes 
about when intense acts of a. habit are frequently repeated. 


', "58, a habit of virtue or vice becomes a second nature, and it 


. °xereised with ever greater delight and resisted with ever- 
imeTeasing difflenlty. << sv). cq ccadautincts ote ee! 
138. The infused habits cannot be diminished, but they can. 
destroy ed (see 745). As to the acquired habits, they are weak- 
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ened and destroyed chiefly in two ways: (a) by acts opposed to 
them, especially if these acts are earnest and frequent—thus, evil 
custom is overcome by good custom, and vice-versa; (b) by long 
discontinuance or disuse. Thus, a person who has learned a 
foreign language will forget it, if he fails to speak, read or heat 
it. The knowledge of first principles, speculative or moral, 8 not 
lost, however, through forgetfulness, as experience shows. 
139. Accidentally, a habit may be corrupted through injuy 
of an organ that is necessary for the exercise of the habit. Thus 
right moral judgment may be lost if certain areas of the brat 
are affected. ee 
140. Habits and Morality—The importance of habits ® 
man’s moral life is very great. (a) Habits are an index to! 
man’s past career, for the ease and facility he now Lesa 
through them is the result of many struggles and efforts 2". 
difficulties overcome, or of defeats and surrenders and neglect 
opportunities. (b) Habits constitute a man’s moral characte 
Morally, a person is the sum of. his moral habits and baa 
tions grouped around the central interest or idea of his life. : 
who would know himself, therefore, cannot do better than ; 
examine what are his habits, and which is the predominant re 
among them. (c) Habits are a prophecy of the future. Hab 
are not irresistible and do not destroy freedom, but they pe 
duce such ease and readiness for acting in one particular wi 
that the probabilities are, when habits are strong, that @ pers 
_ will continue to follow them in the future as he has done ” 
past, thus progressing or deteriorating, as the case may ‘i 
_ WAL. Duties as regards Habits—(a) Bad habits should 
avoided and those that have been formed should be destroy 
(see 188). The means to accomplish these victories are @ 
help obtained through prayer and the other instrumentalities” 
grace, watchfulness through self-examination, and the cult 
tion of a spirit of self-denial, as well as attack made on the ha” 
_ that is forming or already formed (see 255 sqq.) 


-.. (b) Good habits should be acquired, and those already pe: 
_ sessed should be exercised and put to the best advantage a 


means to this end, in addition to those that are superna 
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are especially a realization of the importance of good habits, a 
great desire to have them, and constant and regular effort to 
practise them (see 187). 


Art. 2: GOOD HABITS OR VIRTUES 
(Summa Theologica, I-Ii, qq. 55-70.) 


142. Definition. —A virtue is a good habit of the free powers 
of the soul, that is a principle of good conduct, and never of 
conduct that is evil. Hence, the following are not virtues: (a) 


4n occasional inclination to good, for this is not a fixed habit; 
-(b) good habits of the body or of the vegetative powers, ete. 


(such as beauty and health), for these are not free; (c) knowl- 
edge of the right or affection for it without any reference to 
Practice, for virtue is a principle of right living; (d) habits 
that can be applied indifferently to good or bad conduct, such 
as human opinion. 

143, Division—The virtues are divided: (a) according to 
their different causes, into infused and acquired virtues (cfr. 134 
844.) ; (b) according to their different objects, into intellectual, — 
moral and theological virtues. 

144. The intellectual virtues are those habits that perfect 
the intellect with reference to its good—i.e., truth, speculative or 
Practical, : 

145. The speculative virtues are three: understanding, 
knowledge and wisdom. : : 

(a) Understanding or intelligence is the habit of perceiving 
truths that are not in need of proof, as being self-evident. Axio- 
matic truths or first principles are the object of this virtue. 

(b) Knowledge or science is the habit of perceiving truths 

t are learned from other truths by argumentation, and that 


_ *re ultimate in some category of being. The object of this 


virtue embraces the various. sciences 
are conclusions from principles. ee : 
(c) Wisdom is the habit of learning through reasoning the 


(like astronomy) which 
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truth that is absolutely ultimate; it is the knowledge of things. 
in their supreme cause, God. Examples are theology and ph 
losophy in their highest sense. ay 
146. The practical intellectual virtues are two: prudence and 
art. mae 
(a) Prudence is an intellectual virtue which indicates 1 
individual cases what is to be done or what is to be omitted, i 
_ order that one may act according to the requirements of good 
morals, a 
(b) Art is an intellectual virtue which indicates in individu 
cases how one must act in order to produce things that are usefal 
or beautiful (e.g., music, painting, building, etc.). ©. 
147. The intellectual virtues, except prudence, are not perf 
. Virtues, since, while they make an act good, they do not nett 
sarily make the agent good. A man may have great knowledg? 
about morality, or be able to produce. excellent works of att 
and at the same time be not virtuous, or have no love for his 
work. : Seiad | apt 
148. Prudence is an intellectual virtue, since it resides in . 
intellect; but it is also classed among the moral virtues, since ye 
object is the direction of human acts to their right end. = 
149. The moral virtues are those habits that: perfect the 
and the sensitive appetite with reference to their immediate 4 
_ Tespective objects; that is, they are habits. concerned with 3 
as means to the Last End. They make the-act good, and 
good also him who performs it; and they are thus superior & 
virtues to the intellectual habits, Bee apie ees = A 
_..150. There are four Principal moral virtues: (a) in the int 
: ~ lect there is prudence, which guides all the actions and passions 


by directing the other moral virtues to what is good according” 


_-Yeason; (b)’in the will there is justice, which inclines a pers® 
_ to make his actions 
in the irascible appetite is fortitude,. which~subjects: to reasd 
_ the passions’ that might withdraw from good, such as fear 


dangers and labors; (d) in the coneupiscible appetite is temp” 
. ance, which repress 


Saas one to some sensible good opposed to reason... 


es the motions of passions that would im 


accord with what he owes -to others; (¢) 
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These four virtues are also called cardinal virtues, because 
all the other moral virtues hinge on them. se 

151. The theological virtues are those that perfect the intel- 
lect and the will with reference to God, their ultimate, super- 
natural object. They are three: (a) faith, which is a virtue in- 
fused into the intellect, giving man supernatural truths that 
are perceived by a divine light; (b) hope, which is a virtue 
infused into the will, enabling man to tend towards the super- 
natural destiny disclosed by faith as towards an end possible 
of attainment; (c) charity, which is a virtue infused into the 
Will, uniting man’s affections to the object of his hope and trans- 
forming him into its likeness. 

152. Causes of Virtues—The causes of virtue are three: 
(a) nature, which is the cause of the inchoative intellectual and 
moral virtues, that is, of the theoretical and practical principles 
that are naturally known, and of the inclinations to virtue that 
arise from an individual’s bodily: constitution; (b) practice, 
which is the cause of perfected intellectual and moral virtues, 
that is, of the good habits that are formed by repeated acts (¢.9., 
knowledge obtained through study, temperance fixed in the char- 
acter through continued effort); (¢) infusion from: on high, 
Which is the cause of the virtues that surpass nature (i.e., of be 
theological virtues and of the moral virtues that are concerne 
with our acts as ordered to the supernatural). - + ey 2 

153. Properties of the Llireaamlea the definition of 
virtue given above certain properties result. x Sree 

(0) Sines a virtue ae sande agree with a certain aie 
Standard, it does not allow of excess or defect. Hee) el bad 
follows the olden mean. re tne aes me 

(b) Sinee the other moral virtues would go to aan 
Without the guidance of prudence, and since arate ee 
Tot judge aright without the right dispositions: of the Fa 
Virtues, it follows that the four moral virtues, at Se ra 
Perfect State, must always be together. And because e se 
the fulfillment: of the whole law, he who has charity a a ee 
the other infused virtues. -° Se ke a ee 
_ ‘(c) Since the virtues are directed towards objects of bathe Bye 


an 
if 
i 
Pal 
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degrees of excellence, and since they are habits, and are capable. 


of increase and decrease (137 sqq.), it follows that both virtues 
of different Species, and those of the same species, are or may 
be unequal. : 

(d) Since some of the virtues imply conditions that will not 
exist in the life to come, it follows that these virtues will be some- 
what changed in the blessed. Thus, temperance, which subdues 
the rebellion of the Passions, will not be exercised in heaven, 
where the passions do not rebel. ene ‘ 

154. The golden mean is found differently in different vir- 
tues, : 

(a) In the case of justice, the mean is determined by an 
external object that is invariable, since justice gives what is due 
to others, neither more nor less; in the case of fortitude and 
temperance the mean is determined by prudent judgment and 
is not invariable, since these two virtues are concerned with the 
regulation of the internal passions according to conditions of 
individuals and circumstances: Thus, a debt of ten dollars t& 
mains the same whether the debtor is rich or poor, whether the 
creditor needs it or not. But a glass of liquor, which would be just 
enough for one who was well, might be far too much for him 


when he was sick; and 2 danger which a man might be expected 
to encounter, might be too much for a woman or a boy. os 

(b) The mean of the intellectual and speculative virtues 8 
the agreement with objective truth, as lying between the e*— 


tremes of false affirmation and false negation. The mean of the 


practical virtue of prudence, as regulating the moral virtues ’ 


is right reason, considered as directive of the desires and conduct 
SO as to avoid excess and defect. ; 
(c) The theological virtues have no mean, as far as thet 


. object is concerned, since God, being infinite in truth, power and 


goodness, cannot be believed in, hoped in, or loved too much. BY 


_ Teason of their subject, however, these virtues have a mean, since 
it is possible for one to exceed, for example, in hope by presump: 


tuously expecting what is not due to one’s condition... >: 


155. Without charity one may Possess certain other virtues. . 
(a) Thus, one may -have the-natural or acquired moral virtues 
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as is the case with many pagans, but such virtues are imperfect, 
since they do not direct their subject to the Supernatural End 
of man; (b) one may have the supernatural or infused virtues 
of faith and hope, as is the case with Christians who are not in 
the state of grace. Even such faith and hope are imperfect 
virtues, and are not meritorious. : 

156. Considered precisely as virtues (cfr. Article on Hope), 
the three groups rank as follows: (a) the theological virtues 
are the most excellent, since they deal directly with man’s Super- 
natural end; (b) By reason of their object, universal truth, 
the intellectual virtues are superior to the moral virtues, which 
are concerned with particular goods; (c) the moral virtues, 
nevertheless, are more perfect as virtues, for, so considered in 
the order of action, in perfecting the appetites, they are more 
Properly principles of action. 

157. The highest of the virtues within each group are the 
following : 

(a) Charity is greater than faith and hope, since it implies 
union with its objects, while the other two imply a certain dis- 
tance from their object ; ’ 

(b) Justice is superior to fortitude and temperance, since 
it deals with actions by which man is rightly ordered, both as 
to himself and as to others, while the others deal with the pas- 
sions and the right disposition of man as to himself. The order 
of the moral virtues is: prudence, which is the guide of the 
others; justice, which deals with man’s actions and orders him 
Tightly, both as to himself and as to others; fortitude, which 
80verns the Passions, even when life and death are the issues ; 
temperance » Which governs the passions in affairs of less impor- 
tance; a 
__ (¢) The chief of the intellectual virtues is wisdom, which con- 
Siders the Supreme cause of things, and therefore judges the 
other virtues of the intellect... : ae 

8. In the blessed the virtues will remain, but changed in 
Some respects, (a) Thus, the rectitude of soul contained in the 
Moral virtues will endure, but there will be no rebellious pas- 
Sl0ns to Overcome, no dangers to oppose, no debts of justice to. 
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be discharged, as in this life; (b) the intellectual virtues ae 
quired in this life will remain, but the soul separated from the’ 


body will not employ sense images as in its earthly existence; 
(c) faith and hope will give place to vision and realization, but 
charity will never fal] away. 

_ 159. The Complements of the Virtues.—The virtues are hab 
its that supply the soul with an internal guide (prudence), and 
with inclinations to follow its direction (moral virtues). But 
there is also a higher Guide who speaks to the soul, and it's 
necessary that the inclinations of virtue be carried out ina Supt: 
human mode. Henee, the virtues are completed by certain at 
juncts, These are: (a) the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are 
habits infused into the soul, making it sensitive to the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and docile under His direction; (b) the Pi rat 
of the Holy Ghost, which are acts that grow out of the virtues 
and have a special spiritual sweetness attached to them; (c) the 
Beatitudes, which are activities of special excellence having 
corresponding special reward attached to them. The acts ar 
Produced by the infused virtues’ and the Gifts, especially Y 
the Gifts. ge 

_,, 160. There are seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which st 
divided as follows: 


~~ (a) There are the Intellectual Gifts, which make the - 
‘More responsive to the light which the Holy Spirit sheds up? 


_ truths held by faith. ‘These Gifts assist the intellect, first it 
its apprehension of the mysteries of faith, that it maybe ane 
__- to grasp more clearly what it believes (Gift of Understanding) 
secondly, in its judgments, that it may be illuminated so 8 

~ adhere to the principles of faith and depart from their opposite 


Whether there be question of judgments about divine thins 


(Gift of Wisdom), or created things (Gift of Knowledge), © 


human actions (Gift of Counsel) ; 30 0 


... (b) There are the Appetitive Gifts, which make the soul mo" 
ready to follow divine motions: and inspirations. These Gifts #° 
_. the irascible affections by giving them’ a ‘confidence: of victory 
| over every peril and by assuring safe arrival at the term of lt 
(Gift of Fortitude) ; they aid the will in its social relations | 
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leading to a filial love and devotion toward God (Gift of Piety) ; 
they assist the concupiscible affections by filling them with a 
reverence of God’s majesty and a horror of offending Him (Gift 
of Fear of the Lord). 

161. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost are superior to the moral 
and intellectual virtues, for these virtues perfect the powers of 
the soul that they may be always ready to follow the guidance 
of reason, while the Gifts make the powers of the soul docile to 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 5 

162. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost are inferior to the theolog- 
ical virtues, for these virtues unite the soul to the Holy Ghost, 
while the Gifts only make the soul ready to receive His illumi- 
nations and inspirations. 

163. There are twelve Fruits of the Holy Ghost enumerated 
by St. Paul (Gal., v. 22-23). (a) Some of these acts grow out 
of the indwelling Spirit, and are delightful to the spiritual 
taste because they perfect the agent in himself. Charity, joy 
and peace indicate that the soul is rightly disposed as to what is 
800d; patience and longsuffering, that it is not disturbed by 
evils. (b) Others of these Fruits give spiritual delight because 
they perfect the agent in his relations to his fellows. Good will 
and kindness show that one is well-disposed towards others; 
meekness and fidelity, that injury does not overcome him, or 
make him deceitful. (ce) Still other Fruits are delightful be- 
cause they order a man’s life rightly as to external actions or 
Internal Passions, such as modesty, continency, chastity. 

164. There are eight Beatitudes enumerated by our Lord. 


(a) Some of these are acts that surpass the virtues as regards 
© use of external goods and the government ‘of the passions. - 


US, it is lawful to have possessions, but-the poor in spirit 
€spise them; it is lawful to exercise the irascible passions ac- 
cording to reason, ‘but the meek under divine guidance keep 
themselves in tranquillity; it is lawful to rejoice according to 
moderation, but the mourners, when this is better, refrain from 
._Tdoicing. (b) Other Beatitudes are acts that surpass the 
“rtues of justice or liberality to one’s neighbor. Thus, those 


who hunger and thirst: after justice: not only discharge their es 


Sees ae ee 


Reeeetenaneterentowertensscevansronsesseenemereeseneereent ete eee 
eauneanenetemnnnaetaatenannnnaantemnERERNNCGIER ae ESE So 
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obligations, but they do so with the greatest willingness; the 


merciful bestow their bounty, not only on their friends and. 


relatives, but on those who are most in need. (ce) Still other 
Beatitudes are concerned with the acts that most fit one for 
the contemplation of divine things, namely, that in oneself on 
be pure or heart or free from the defilements of passion, and 
that one be peaceful with reference to others. (d) The find 
Beatitude is the crown of the others; for one is perfectly a 
tached to poverty of spirit, meekness, ete., when he is prepare 
for their sake to suffer persecution. 

165. The rewards promised to the Beatitudes are conferred 
not only in the life to come, but also in the present life. Bi 
they are not necessarily temporal or corporal rewards (such # 
riches, pleasure, ete.), but spiritual beatitude, which is a fore 
taste and figure of the eternal joy to come. Bes 

166. All the Beatitudes may be called Fruits of the Boly 
Ghost, since they are the outgrowth of the indwelling Spit 
and are filled with spiritual sweetness. But the Beatitudes a 
really more excellent than the Fruits, since they are works ¢ 
more than ordinary excellence; whereas every work of virtae 
that gives delight may be called a Fruit of the Holy’ Spirit. 


Art. 3: BAD HABITS OR VICES 


(Summa Lheologica, I-II, qq. 71-89.) 


_ 167. Definition.—A vice is a habit inelining to moral evil 


A sin is an act resulting from a vice, or tending to the formato 


of a vice; or it is any: thought, word, deed or omission. a 
the law of God... 


e _. 168. Divisions.—There are various divisions of sins. ga 
va (a) according to the kind of delight that is taken in ¢ s 


sins are either Spiritual (e.g., vainglory) or carnal (€.94 


_- temperance) ; PL pl ila ete! CPE sa ot A SEER 
2+. (b) according to the person who is more directly offended bY 
evil, sins are either against God. (eg.,. heresy, despair, bla* 
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phemy), or against one’s neighbor (e.g., theft, calumny), or 
against oneself (e.g., intemperance, suicide) ; 
(c) according to the greater or less gravity of the evil, sins are 


either mortal (e.g., blasphemy) or venial (e.g., idle thoughts) ; 


(d) according as the evil is done by acting or not acting, 
sins are either of commission (e.g. theft) or of omission (e.g, 
failure to pay debts) ; ’ 

(e) according to the progress of a sin, there are three stages: 
first, it is a sin of the heart when it exists only in the mind, as 
when one entertains a wish for revenge; secondly, it is a sin of 
the mouth, when it is manifested in words, as when one uses 
contumelious language; thirdly, it is a sin of work when it is 
carried out in act, as when one strikes another in the face; 

(f) aceording to the manner in which they deviate from the 
golden mean, sing are either of excess (e.g., extravagance) or of 
defect (e.9., miserliness) ; . 

(g) according to the manner in which its guilt is contracted, 
sin is either original (i.e., the loss of grace inherited from Adam) 
or actual (i.e., the stain derived from one’s own wrongdoing; 
See 272 sqq.). 

169. Mortal Sin.—A sin is mortal or deadly, when by it 
* Person turns away from God, his Last End, and prefers to 
Him some created good, thereby incurring the debt of eternal 
punishment. 

170. The first condition necessary in order that a sin may be 
Judged morta] is that the matter of the sin be grave, either in 
itself or in the opinion of him who commits it; it must include 
4 turning away from God and the substitution of some created 
Sood as the Last End. 

171. The matter of a sin is known to be grave: (a) when 
the law of God or of the Church declares that it is seriously 
displeasing to God, or that it will separate one from His favor 
or rewards; (b) when right reason shows that it does great in- 


wUry to the rights of God, of society, of one’s neighbor, or of | 


Oneself, 


172. The matter of a sin is grave in two ways. (a) It is grave 
from the character of the act and without exception, when the 


i 
i 
if 


Menwenemanmaaonea Reema Re DES PRESTR TAB 


teeter erp nr 7c se pe pe Na ete cesccay 


8 asleep, 


Acts, 24 sqq.).. 
... advertence:to the sinfulness or to the gravity of the act. » Those : 
'« who through no fault of their own are ‘unaware that an act e 
. sinful, or that it is a mortal sin ( €.g., children, the half-witted, 
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good which is injured is infinite, or is a finite good of greatest 
importance and indivisible. Thus, heresy, despair, and simony : 
against divine law are always serious, because they offend 
against an infinite good; while murder, though it injures only a 
finite good, is nevertheless always grave matter because earthly 
life is of highest importance among finite goods, and if taken 
away is taken entirely. (b) The matter of a sin is grave from 
the character of the act but with exceptions, when the good that 
is injured is of grave importance, but finite and divisible. Thus 
the worship we give to God is finite and admits of more and 
_ less; and hence a sin against worship, though serious from the 
nature of the offence, may be slight on account of the smallnes 
of the irreverence. Similarly, though theft injures a grave right, 
_it is not grave matter when the amount stolen is small. ; 
178. The second condition required that a sin be mortal is 
that there be full advertence to the grave malice of the ah 
for one cannot be said to Separate oneself from God unless ne 
» has made the same amount of deliberation that is required fot 
_ any temporal affair of great moment. re MESS 
__ 174. Advertence is the act by which the mind gives atte 
tion to something, 
when there igs nothing to impede perfect. attention, as sar 
person is wide awake, in full Possession of his faculties, ae 
distracted ; (b) partial advertence, when there is something th 
prevents entire attention, as when a person is only partly awake 
_ or not entirely conscious, or distracted with many things. 
'» 175, Hence in the following eases, even though there 
; serious matter, a sin is not mortal, on account of lack of f 


_ advertence, . (a) When without one’s will there is no full se 


_ vertence to the. act itself, as happens with those. who are half 
or who are under the influence of ‘drugs, or who ar 
mentally confused by anxiety or physical pain, ete. (see on Huma? 
(b) A sin is not mortal.when there is n0 £ 


. or the ‘uninstructed), have no full advertence to the malice 


It is of two kinds: (a) full. advertentt, 
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an act; likewise, those who, without being responsible for their 
inadvertence, do not think at the moment of the sinfulness or 
Seriousness of what they do (e.g., those who think out plans for 
Tevenge before they have taken second thought on its immor- 
ality). 
176. Signs that indicate that there was no full advertence 
are: (a) if afterwards one can scarcely recall what happened ; 
(b) if shortly afterwards one cannot be sure what was one’s 
state of mind at the time. FOE Gy h S 
177. Though full advertence is required for a mortal sin, it 
is not required that this advertence be the most perfect. (a) 
It is not necessary that the advertence be preceded by long 
deliberation, for advertence can be full even when the consider- 
ation is only momentary. (b) It is not necessary that advertence 
be continued during the commission of a sin, for what follows is 
foreseen if adverted to at the beginning. . (ec) It is not neces- 
Sary that advertence to the malice of the sin be clear or exact. 
One who Perceives that there is some special malice in robbing 
@ church, even though he does not understand just what the 
malice is, has sufficient advertence to become guilty of sacrilege. 
i ewise, one who has doubts as to whether a certain sin is mor- 
tal, or who Suspects that it is mortal, has sufficient advertence 
oF grave guilt if he commits that sin. (d) It is not necessary 
t advertence to the malice of the sin be reflex (i.e., that one - 
advert to the fact that one is conscious of the gravity of. the 
§n) ; for to will the malice, it suffices that one be conscious of 
the malice, (e) It is not: necessary that advertence to the malice 
of the sin be explicit (i.e, that one have in mind the precise 
hature of sin as an offense against God, which produces a stain 
on the soul and incurs the debt of punishment) ; for to will evil 
and its gravity, it suffices that one perceive the evil and its 
vity, even though one does not analyze the meaning or seek 
Out the ultimate reasons, ae a ae he 
8. The third condition required that a sin be mortal. is 
that full Consent of the will be given it, for no one separates him- 
from God except through his own free choice. «..(a): Consent 
S Rot full, when there has not been full advertence, or when 
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an act has been done under violent compulsion ; (b) consent is 
full when there has been full advertence and no forceful com- © 


pulsion (see above on Violence, 52). 

179. Indications that consent was not full are: (a) if before 
the sin the person was of tender conscience and had habitually 
a horror of grave sin; (b) if at the time of the sin the perso 
recoiled from the sinful suggestion—e.g., if he had a hatred for it 
as soon as it was fully perceived, or if he was saddened at the 
temptation, or if he kept from an external act that could have 
been easily performed; (c) if after the sin the person was col 
scientious, and yet had doubts as to whether consent was g!ve™ 

180, Venial Sin.—A sin is venial, or more easily pardon 
able, when by it one turns inordinately towards some created 
good, not so, however, as to forsake God as one’s Last End or to 
prefer self-will to the divine friendship. sl 

181. The first condition required that a sin be ealled hae 
is that its matter be light, either in reality, or in the invineible 
belief of him who commits it. The criteria by which we m4 


know what matter is light are authority and right reason oe 


above, 171). 
182, The matter of a sin is light in two ways. (a) a 
the character of the act, the matter is light when the good ie 
is injured is finite and of minor importance. Thus, truth abo ‘ 
trivial things is of less importance among finite goods, and - 
sequently a small lie about some unimportant matter, which ae 
and does not harm the neighbor, is light matter. (b) From” 
quantity of the matter, the matter is light when the good 
jured is of major importance but divisible. An example bi : 
is a theft that works only small harm (see above, 172). “ 
183. The second condition for a venial sin is that there a‘ 
some advertence to the malice of the act. (a) The advertene 
not full when the matter is grave, and the act done without 0 
pulsion, for else the sin would not be venial but mortal. 
The advertence may be full or partial when the matter 1S 
‘184. The third condition for a venial sin is that there be 5” 


5 ent: 
-. eonsent of the will to the malice of the act. (a) The ar : 
~ is not full when the matter is grave, for else the sin ‘a a 


light 
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mortal. (b) The consent may be either full or partial when the 
matter is light. ae 

185. Imperfections.—The description of venial sin just given 
indicates that it is a voluntary transgression of the law of God 
in matters of lighter importance, and is thus distinguished from 
the various classes of moral imperfections. These latter imper- 
fections are: 

(a) natural imperfections, which are the falling short on 
the part of good acts of the higher degree of goodness they 
might have possessed. Since man is finite by nature, it is inev- 
itable that he be limited in the good he does; and hence this kind 
of imperfection is not a transgression or a sin; 

(b) personal imperfections which are voluntary but not 
transgressions, are acts or omissions whose motive is reasonable, 
but which are contrary to that which is of counsel. Example: 
to omit hearing a Mass that is not obligatory, when one is able 
to assist at it, but has a good reason for staying away; ~~ 

(c) personal imperfections which are transgressions but not 
voluntary, are acts or omissions done without deliberation, but 
which are opposed to some law of less importance. Example: 

9 pray with involuntary distractions. eta 

186, Change in the Gravity of Moral Defects.—An imper- 
fection becomes a sin: (a) if the motive for omitting what is 
of counsel only is sinful (e.g., to neglect a Mass that is not of 
obligation out of contempt); (b) if a slight indeliberate trans- 
gression has a cause that was voluntary (¢.g., involuntary dis- 
tractions caused by previous neglect). ek ca ke 

187. ‘Venial sins become mortal when that which in itself is 
a light offense, becomes in the individual agent a grave offense 
by Teason of some change in the object or of some grave malice — 
- the purpose, circumstances, or the foreseen results (see above 

188. A change in the object makes venial sin mortal: (a) 
when that which is light matter objectively is apprehended sub- 
Jectively as grave matter (e.g., a person tells a small lie or com- 


A a trifling theft, thinking these to be mortal sins) ; (b) when 


at which is light matter by itself becomes knowingly grave 
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matter through the additions that are made to it (e.g., a thief” 
steals small amounts frequently with the intention of having 


a great amount of ill-gotten money after a time). ae 
‘189. It should be noted that, while the matter of venial sins 
may coalesce so as to form grave matter and constitute a mortal 
sin, as just explained, venial sins themselves do not, from meré 
multiplication, ever become mortal, since the difference between 
mortal and venial sin is not one of quantity, but of kind. Hence, 
when acts are slighly sinful but do not coalesce, they multiply 
venial sins, but do not form mortal sin. Example: Coming 4 
few minutes late for Mass every Sunday. . - a 
190. The multiplication of venial sins, especially when they 
are held as of no importance, disposes for the commission of 
mortal sin: (a) directly, by forming a habit that calls for ever 
greater indulgence (e.g., petty thefts lead to dishonesty on 4 
large scale) ; (b) indirectly, by familiarizing one with wrong: 
doing and chilling the love for virtue. spe 
191. The wrong purpose of the agent makes an act that 8 
only venially sinful (as far as the object is concerned) to becom 
mortally sinful, when the purpose contains a grave malice 2 
itself, for the act is then intended only as a means to what 8 
seriously. wrong (see above 80)... Example: To tell a small ai 
in order to break up friendships and sow hatreds. Be 
«192. The circumstances of an act that is only. venially sinf 
in itself also make the act mortally sinful, when there 1s grave 
malice in such cireumstances. Cases of this kind are the 
ing: OER Bey oe Fechegnct REE Ae | 
'. (a) The circumstance: of the person committing the or 
sometimes: changes the malice -from light to grave. Examp a 
--Unbecoming levity in one in authority may cause serious & 
“respect for his office and thus be gravely sinful; = 
~-(b) The circumstance of the manner in which an 4 
performed may change it from a-venial to a mortal sin, 
the sin.is committed out of contempt, or is so coveted th 


- violates a law of lesser moment, not because he regards 


= ~ bad, but because he wishes to show his disregard of all law and 


follow: 


ot 18 
io 


“would. be :preferred to.a grave obligation... Examples: acne: 
is 
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authority; or one who is so attached to games of chance that 
he is prepared to steal a large sum rather than give them up. 

193. The serious harm that is foreseen as a result of venial 
sin also changes the malice from slight to serious. Examples: 
One who jokingly annoys another, knowing that this will pro- 
voke grave dissensions; or one who tells small lies to persons 
who are known for their uncharitable distortions and exaggera- 
tions; or,one who agrees to take too much strong drink knowing 
from experience that this invariably leads to serious excess. 

194. Mortal sins become venial when that which in itself is 
a grave offense, becomes light by reason of some change in he 
object or lack of full consent in the subject. 

195. A change in the object makes a mortal sin venial: (a) 
when that which is grave matter objectively, is apprehended 
through ineulpable, or only venially culpable ignorance as light 
matter (e.g., when an uninstructed child thinks that a serious 
calumny is only a venial sin) ; (b) when a sin whose character 
is serious but whose matter is divisible is small as to matter 
(e.g., to be absent from a small part of the Mass on Sunday) ; 
(c) when a law whose obligation is grave will cause more than 
slight inconvenience in a particular case, and thus becomes. of 
light obligation for that case (e.g., to. miss Mass on Sunday 
because of a difficulty that was not unsurmountable, but yet 
considerable). 2 ade « somatic tnathteae’: 

196. Lack of sufficient advertence or of full consent makes 
@ mortal sin venial; (a) when without serious fault one does 
hot advert to a gravely sinful act (e.g., a desire of revenge) ; (b) 
When without serious fault one does not know or does not think 
about the grave malice of what one is doing (e.g., to repeat & 
story, not knowing or not remembering at the time that it is 8 
Serious calumny); (c) when on account of considerable excite- 
ment, fear or other disturbance, one gives only partial consent | 
to an act that is. mortally sinful (e.g., when one, on being — 
suddenly insulted, replies with a serious imprecation).: 

. 197. The Distinction of Sins—There are three kinds of 
inction of sins: (a) sins that differ according to theological 
Species, that is, according as they turn or do not turn the sinner 
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away from God as his Last End. There are only two theological - 
species of sin, viz., mortal and venial; (b) sins that differ accord- : 


ing to moral species, that is, according to their essences, or the 
various kinds of finite good to which they turn the sinner. There 
are many moral species of sins, for example, infidelity, unchari- 
tableness, etc.; (¢) sins that differ according to number, but agree 
according to moral species (e.g., two distinct acts of unchan- 
table hatred). : 

198. The criteria for the specific distinction of sins are two: 
(a) that which makes sins to differ specifically is the difference 
of the objects to which they tend, inasmuch as these created 
goods are out of harmony in specifically different ways with the 
standards of morality (e.g. pride and gluttony); (b) that by 
which we recognize the specific difference of sins is the oppo 
tion they have to virtues or laws that are specifically different. 
Thus, pride is opposed to humility, gluttony to temperance—t¥° 
different virtues. eine 

199. The following rules assist us in recognizing spe ific dis 
tinctions of sins, (a) Those sins are specifically different w™ 
are opposed to virtues that are specifically distinct. Thus, 
fidelity and despair are different in species, because opposed 19 
faith and hope, which are two distinct species of virtue. (b) 
Those sins are specifically different that are opposed to specific 
ally different objects of one and the same virtue—t 
functions of the virtue, or to laws concerning it that h f 
trinsically different motives.. Thus, sins of murder, theft, 
false testimony, though opposed to the same virtue of justice 
are specifically distinct, since they contravene obligations of 
virtue whose purposes are morally distinct. (¢) Those sins a 
specifically different that are opposed in specifically differ” 
ways to the same object of the same virtue, one opposing : 
object by way of excess and the other by way of defect. 


miserliness and extravagance are specifically distinct SIDS; 


cause one falls short of, while the other goes beyond, the gol ne 


mean that is found in liberality. ~~ 


~~ 200. Sins are not specifically distinct: (a) when they. a 


: - opposed. to the same virtue in ways that are physically, 


hat 1S, to. 
ave It 


Thus, ° 
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not morally, contrary. Thus, sins of omission and sins of com- 
mission are physically opposites, but they are not morally so, 
unless they offend against different moral objects in the ways 
explained in the preceding paragraph. Hence, to steal and to 
refuse to pay debts, to take and to keep what belongs to another, 
are not specifically different sins; whereas to violate two distinct 
precepts about the same virtue, one a command and the other 
4 prohibition, is to commit. two species of sin, one by omission, 
and the other by commission; 
(b) when they are opposed to the same virtue with reference 
to commands that differ in their lawgivers, but not in their 
motives. Thus, God, the Church, and the State all forbid theft; 
but he who steals is not therefore guilty of three sins, for each 
lawgiver forbids theft from the same intrinsic motive, viz., be- 
cause it is an injury. 
_ 201, One and the same act contains in itself many sins, when 
it has many malices specifically different. Thus, he who kills 
his parents violates two commandments relative to the virtue of 
Justice; he who steals from a chureh is guilty of theft and of 
sacrilege, 
202. Sins that are multiplied numerically within the same 
Species are committed in three ways: (a) by purely internal 
acts, that is, acts that are completed within the powers of the 
soul and do not tend to execution in some external act (¢.9., 
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_ (b) Morally, there is one act when a single physical act does 
not contain more than one species of morality, or when several | 


physical acts are united as parts of one whole by reason of the 
intention of the agent, or the nature of the acts themselves. For 
example, the wish to steal is morally one act. The intention to 
steal, the decision to use certain means to accomplish this inter- 
tion, the various attempts made, and finally the carrying out of 
the plan—all these form morally but one act, since the acts that 
follow are only the development of the original intention. Sim- 
ilarly, several curses hurled at another form morally one act, if 
all are uttered under the influence of the same passion of ange 
Finally, acts of spying on another, of entering his house without 
permission, and of taking his property unlawfully, are morally 
one act, because the first acts are naturally the preparation for 
what follows... fed PR GR 


» 204, Morally, there are several acts when a single physical 


act contains several species of malice (as when one steals from 
a church), or when there are several physical acts not united 
by any bond of'common purpose or natural: subordination (as 
when one steals on different occasions because an opportunity 
suddenly presented itself, or as when one misses Mass on differ- 
ent Sundays).- - oe eats 

~» 205. Objects of acts may also be numerically one or many 
in two ways. RE seats oe 


» (a) Physically, an object is one when it has its own proper 
individuality different from that of others. Thus, each coin” . 


a pocket-book is physically one thing, each-member of 2 family 
. is physically one person. . Objects are physically many, when 
they include more than one distinct thing or. person. 


~ familys: 


~.£..(b): Morally, objects that are physically many become one 
if. they are not such as to require morally distinct acts in thelt . 
regard, and if they form according to prudent judgment parts 
_ of an integral or collective whole. Otherwise; these objects a7 
~- morally. many... Example: Missing Mass fora whole year CO™ 


cp : stitutes, morally speaking, many objects, since it implies many 


Thus, 
_ physically a pocket-book contains many objects, as does also : 
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independent external omissions, or morally distinct acts. A box 
of ordinary coins, though it contains many individual pieces of 
money, is commonly regarded as one integral object; and like- 
wise religious, civil, domestic, and financial bodies, though each 
is made up of ‘many members, are each, morally speaking, but 
one person. The possessions of different proprietors, however, 
are not one moral object; neither do the individual, personal 
rights of the members of one group constitute a single object. 
206. It is clear that two sins specifically different in malice 
are also numerically different (e.g., a sin of theft and a sin of 
calumny). The rules that follow will pertain only to sins that 
are of the same species, but that differ numerically within the 
species (¢.g., two distinct sins of theft, two distinct sins of 
calumny). . i” 
207. The rules for the numerical distinction of sins within 
the same species suppose: (a) that the distinction be not taken 
from the object, which gives the specific difference, but from the 
repetition of acts with regard to one object, made either actually 
(by different acts) or equivalently (by what is equal to different 
acts) ; (b) that the distinction be not taken from a physical but 
Tom @ moral consideration of the acts... ev 
208. Three rules of numerical distinction will be given, one 
for each of the three following hypotheses: (a) many distinct 
acts are concerned with morally distinct objects of the same 
Species; (b) many distinct acts are concerned with what is 
morally one object; (c) one act is concerned with what are 
Physically many, but morally one object... 
209. First Rule of Numerical Distinction —Many sinful acts, 
each of which is concerned with an object that is distinct in 
number (morally speaking) from the objects of the other acts, 
make as many numerically distinct sins as there are acts and 
objects numeri¢ally distinct. Example: He who fires distinct _ 
pi and unjustly kills three persons is guilty of three mur- 
210. Second Rule of Numerical Distinction —Many sinful — 
acts, all of which are concerned with an object that is (morally Se 
Speaking) one and the same in number, make as many nu- — oe 
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merically distinct sins as there are acts numerically distinct ; 


according to moral estimation. 

211. When the acts concerned with the same object are 
purely internal, they are multiplied numerically, according to 
moral estimation, in the following cases: 

(a) when they are repeated after having been renounced 
by an act of the will. Example: He who hates in the morning, 
repents at noon, and returns to his hate in the afternoon, com- 
mits two sins of hatred; 

(b) when they are repeated after having: been voluntarily 
discontinued, if the interval between the two acts is so consid- 
erable that the second act is not a mere continuation of the first. 
Example: He who in his mind reviles an enemy passing by, 
then turns his attention to his work and thinks no more about 
his anger, and later, seeing his enemy again, reviles him mentally 
a second time, commits two sins; Z, 

(ec) when they are repeated after having been involuntarily 
discontinued, if a notable period (say, three hours) intervenes 
between the two acts, Example: He who thinks thoughts of 
hatred until he falls asleep, or until he is distracted from them 
by something unusual going on about him, or by the entrance 


de ‘ : to 
of a visitor, commits a second sin of hatred, when he returns © 


the same thoughts, if the interruption was so long that there 
no moral connection between the two acts. 


, . t 
212. When acts tending to the same object are internal, bu 


directed towards completion in some external act, they are mu 


‘tiplied numerically, in moral estimation, in the following ¢as®* 


(a) when they are repeated after having been renoune 


‘Example: He who decides to steal, but repents for his sin, 2° - 


then again decides to steal, commits two sins; 


(b) when they are repeated after voluntary discontinuan’® 
if the interval.is not merely momentary. Example: He ie 
thinks over a plan to acquire money unjustly, and then deli : 


ately turns his thought away and gives all his attention to la 


eS its 3- 
affairs, but later. resumes the dishonest planning, commits oe 


mew sin; pare 
(c) when they are repeated after involuntary diseontim 
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ance, if the interval is notable in view of the external act de- 
sired, and nothing external was done that could serve as a link 
to unify the two acts. Example: A burglar plans a robbery 
that could easily be carried out at once, but he takes no steps 
to execute his plan, and soon forgets about it. A month later, 
passing the house he had intended to rob, he remembers his 
plan and carries it out. Two distinct sins were here committed. 

213. Involuntary discontinuance does not, however, separate 
the acts into two distinct sins: (a) if the interval was brief in 
view of the external act that was desired (e.g., if the burglar 
above mentioned had forgotten his plan for a few days only 
before he renewed it and carried it out); (b) if something had 
already been done by reason of the first act (e.g., if the burglar, 
after resolving to rob the house, had procured keys or tools for 
the purpose, and had kept them with this in mind, although he 
allowed months and years to pass without making any attempt 
to fulfill his design). 

214. When the acts tending to the same object are external, 
they are multiplied numerically in moral estimation, and make 
distinct sins as follows: (a) if the internal acts from which they 
Proceed are numerically distinct sins (e.g., if a burglar attempts 
to roba house, but leaves his work unfinished because he becomes 
Conscience-stricken or is interrupted, and later makes another 
Plan and another attempt, there are two sins); (b) if the ex- 
ternal acts are of such a kind that no internal intention can make 
them morally one act, even when one follows directly upon the 
other (e.9., missing Mass on Sunday and again on the following 
day, a holyday, makes one guilty of two distinct violations of 
the law), ae tes 

215. In the following cases, however, distinct external acts 
With reference to the same object do not multiply the number of 
sins: (a) when these acts form a part of one moral whole, and 


are intended as. such by the agent (¢.g., one who reads a for- 


bidden book, but divides it into parts, reading only so many 
Pages a day) ; (b) when these acts have to one another the rela- 
ton of means to a common end, and they are intended as such 
by the agent (e.g., various preparations made for robbery). 


Sor ee 
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216. Third Rule of Numerical Distinction.—One sinful act, | 
internal: or external, that is concerned with objects that are - 


physically many, but morally one, makes but one sin in number. 
Example: He who steals a purse that contains ten bills com- 
mits one sin; he who calumniates a family of ten persons. com- 
mits one sin; he who steals what is the common property of three 
proprietors commits one sin. 


217. When the objects are not. morally one of themselves, 


they may become so through the belief of the one who acts, since 


distinct malices are not incurred except as apprehended (see 
588-592). Example: He who tells three different lies against 4 
neighbor (e.g., that he is a thief, a drunkard and a liar), com- 
mits one sin of calumny, if he has in mind general injury to 
reputation, but does not think at the time of the special injuries 
contained in his calumny. Likewise, he who calumniates before 
ten persons commits but one sin of calumny, if, being in @ pas- 
sion, he thinks only of the harm he wishes to cause and not of 
the number of persons who are present. 

_ 218, When the objects are morally one, ais: may become 
many through the intention of the one who § acts. Example: 
He who calumniates a family of three persons by saying they 
are all dishonest, commits three sins, if he intends three distinct 
injuries (e.g., against the business of one, the religious reputation 
of another, and the friendship of the: third). So also he who 
steals part of the money in a purse, and later on, having 4° 
other: opportunity, decides to steal the rest, commits two sins. 


: 219. When the objects are not morally one in themselves and © 


éainnot:: ‘be apprehended ‘as such, distinct sins are committed. 


Example: He who intends to miss Mass all year, foresees ‘ 
least in a confused way many distinct violations of the law; be. 


_ who purposes to rob various proprietors foresees at least in 4 
: vague way many separate and complete external acts of robbery: 


. 220. Comparison of Sins.—Sins that differ in species diffet : 
also in gravity, those being more serious that a nt 4 


. from the norms of:reason and the law of God.: 


i. 221. Other things being equal, those’ sins“ are worse “that 4 
oe offend: Ud a more noble: object _ ora more. noble vi 
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Hence, sins that are directly against God (such as infidelity, 
despair, and hatred of God) are the most serious of all; while 
sins against human personality (such as murder) are more 
serious than those against human rights (such as theft). 
222. Of those sins that are opposed to the same virtue, that 
one is worse which is opposed to the principal inclination of the 
virtue. Thus, avarice is more foreign to the virtue of liberality 
than the opposite vice of prodigality; timidity is more contrary 
to bravery than its opposite rashness. 
223. The gravity of a sin is increased in the following ways: 
(a) by the circumstances, in so far as they give it a new 
species of malice (e.g., theft from a church) or increase its malice 
Within the species (e.g., money given prodigally and to those 
who do not deserve it, or money stolen in a large quantity) ; 3 
(b) by the greater willingness with which the sin is Hee 


mitted. Hence, those who sin through ignorance or under the | - 
excitement of passion are less guilty than those who sin in cold’, 


blood ; 


(c) by the re of the person offended. Thus, a sin is 
made worse according as the person offended is nearer to God 
by reason of his personal holiness or the sacredness of his state 
or the dignity of his office, or is nearer to the offender himself. 
Hence, an injury is greater if done to a priest, a public official 


or one’s own family, than if done to Bnouier ‘who has. not me 


Same claim to honor or justice; 

(d) by the condition of the person ‘who sins. Those whe are 
better instructed or otherwise. better advantaged, or who are 
Supposed to give good example to others, sin more grievously 

Y Teason of their greater ingratitude and of the ee scan- 
they give, whenever they sin deliberately ; : 

(e) by the evil results that follow from the sin, when these 
are willed, even indirectly or implicitly, as when one spreads 


stories that are pound to cause one strifes, and a onenne ; 


of ideals (see 96).: 


24, Spiritual ae sanualis sins, : considered ae as fe 
and other things being equal, may be compared from two view- 


Points, viz., of malice and of reputation. (a) From the views 


f 


A 
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point of malice, spiritual sins are worse, since, while.a carnal | 
sinner is carried away by strong passion and offends directly. 


only his own body, he who commits spiritual sins acts with 
greater freedom and offends directly against God and his neigh- 
bor. Hence, the Pharisees, though they despised the. fallen 
woman, were worse than she, since in the eyes of God their 
pride, envy, detraction, hypocrisy, ete., were more hateful crimes. 
(b) From the viewpoint of reputation, carnal sins are WoTSE, 
since they liken man more to the beast, and are thus more it- 
famous. 


225. In actual experience, carnal sins are frequently more 


grave than non-carnal sins. : 
(a) Many carnal sins are not purely carnal, but also contain 


other malice, and cause directly more injury to God or the 


neighbor than a non-carnal sin of the same category. Example: 


i Adultery combines both lust and injustice, and is a greater ale 
‘ties than the non-carnal sin of theft. Rape combines lust an 
“ injury, and is more injurious than the non-carnal sin of ange 


resulting in bodily blows. Lascivious conversation combines 1m- 
purity and spiritual damage to another, and is more harmf 
than the non-carnal sin of detracting that other and causing him 
some temporal injury. 


(b) Many carnal sins are accompanied by greater malice 


or greater scandal, or are followed by greater evils than purely 
spiritual sins. Example: Sins of impurity or drunkennes, 
committed habitually and deliberately or by adults, are mor 


malicious than sins of pride or anger committed rarely or with: 


out full deliberation, or by children. Drunkenness or licentiows 


language and suspicious intimacies, committed by those from 


whom good example is expected, do more to undermine religi® 


than sins of impatience or uncharitableness in the same persous 


The: results of a man’s pride (such as ambition, arroga0% 


luxurious living and deceitfulness) are often less disastrous that 7 
the results of his intemperance (such as detraction, immodest 
_ fights, extravagance, disgrace of family, ete). 
226. Sins different in species rank in the order of gravity, ae 
said above, according to their objects. For, just as diseases 8” 
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considered more serious when they affect more important vital 
organs or functions, so sins are more grave when they affect more 
radical principles of human conduct. The greater the object or 
end of action that is injured, therefore, the greater is the harm 
done and the greater the sin committed. Hence: (a) sins com- 
mitted directly against God are worse than sins committed 
against creatures, for God is the end of all creatures; (b) sins 
committed against persons are greater than sins committed 
against things, for persons are the end of things. — 

227. Of the sins committed against God, the rank according 


to gravity is: (a) sins against the personality of God—that is, — 


against the divine nature—such as hatred of God (the greatest 
of all sins), infidelity, despair; (b) sins against the peculiar pos- 
sessions of God—that is, His external honor and glory, and those 
things that belong to Him in a special way, such as the hu- 
Manity of Christ hypostatically united to the Word, the Sacra- 
ments, and things consecrated to God. Such sins are idolatry, 
Superstition, perjury, the sins of those who had Christ crucified, 
Simony, sacrilege, unworthy reception of the Eucharist or other 
acrament, violation of vows, ete. : 

228. Sins committed against creatures, other things being 
equal, rank in gravity as follows: (a) Sins against personality 
are greater than sins against possessions. Example: The sin 
of murder, which is against personality, is worse than the sin of 
theft, which is against possessions. (b) Sins against being are 
8teater than sing against wellbeing. Examples: Murder is worse 
than mutilation, and scandal that causes another to lose his soul 
'S Worse than scandal that: only diminishes another’s goodness; 
murder and the irreparable scandal take away life, mutilation 
and the lesser scandal only diminish the perfection of the life 
that is had. (e) Sins against those who have a greater claim 
ae greater than sing against those who have a less claim. - Ex- 
amples: It is a greater sin to neglect one’s own salvation than 
that of a neighbor; to murder a member of one’s own family, a 
benefactor, or a person distinguished on account of his position 
o virtue, is a greater crime than to murder a stranger, an enemy, 
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sessions that are dearer are graver offenses. Examples: It is | 
worse to steal away the peace of a household than to carry off © 


its material treasures; it is worse to rob a man of his good name 
than to defraud him of his wages. 

229. The above rating of sins is based on their natures cot- 
sidered in the abstract, that is, according to the essential rela- 
tions they have to their own proper objects. It is impossible to 
consider any other factor when drawing up general rules of com- 
parison; for the circumstances that enter into concrete cases of 
sin are innumerable, and hence have to be left out of considera- 
tion.. By reason of these factors other than the object, however, 
the ranking of sins according to gravity given above may be 
changed or reversed. pores a 

“(a) In the act of a greater sin there may be extenuating 
circumstances, or in the act of a lesser sin aggravating circum- 
stances that change their respective order. Example: Detrae- 
tion is from its nature worse than theft; but, if the detraction 
does only small harm and the theft great harm, the theft 18 
worse on account of the circumstances. o 

(b) In the persons who commit the sins there may be cireum- 
stances that change the order of guilt, so that he who commits 
the greater sin is less guilty. Examples: By his careless han- 
dling of a revolver, Balbus unintentionally causes lasting injury 


- toa bystander. Caius without malice aforethought, but enrai a 
by an unexpected insult, strikes a blow that destroys the sig} 


in one eye of his adversary. Titus, angry because he has been 
dismissed from his employment, revenges himself by defacins 
a precious work of art. The bodily injuries caused by the first 
two men are more harmful than the injury to property done by 


Titus; but they sinned, the one from ignorance and the othet : 
from passion, whereas Titus sinned from malice. Hence, whilé 
the sins of Balbus and Caius are objectively or materially greatel 
_ that of Titus is greater subjectively or formally (i.e:, as to guilt). 
_. 280. The Subjects of Sin—By the subjects of sin-we under 
_ stand the powers of the soul in which sin is found. These powers : 
_. are sometimes called the material causes of sin, just as the objects 
_ to which the sins tend are called their formal causes. | 
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231, Just as virtuous habits have their seats in the will (e.g. 
justice), in the reason (e.g., prudence), and in the sensitive 
appetites (e.g., fortitude and temperance), so also contrary 
habits of vice may be found in thesé same faculties. (a) From 
the sensitive appetites proceed impulses caused by sense appre- 
hension or bodily states, which, when they are inordinate and 
Voluntary, are sinful -(e.g., lust, envy; see 129, on Second Mo- 
tions). (b) From the reason proceed false judgments caused by 
vincible ignorance, wrong direction deliberately given to the 
passions, pleasurable dwelling on inordinate thoughts, ete. (c) 
From the will proceed consent given to sins of the other powers, 
desires to commit sin, Joy over sin already committed, ete. 

232. As was said above (89-93), the external acts of the mem- 
bers of the body have no morality of their own, since they are 
completely subject to the will. Consequently, there are only three 
classes of sins, if classification is made according to the faculties 
from which the sins proceed: (a) sins of sensuality, which were 
spoken of above when we treated of the passions (177 sqq.) ; (b) 
sing of thought; (c) sins of desire and reminiscent approval. 

233. Pleasurable dwelling on inordinate thoughts occurs when 
one deliberately, even though it be only for a moment, turns 


over in his mind some sinful object, delighting in it as if it were 


actually present, but not desiring that it be actually done. 
Example: One who ‘imagines his neighbor’s house burned down, 
and rejoices at the mental picture, though for interested reasons 
@ does not wish any conflagration in the vicinity. = 
234. The sinful thoughts just described: are not to be con 


thing else than a sinful picture represented in the mind. 
Thoughts of this latter kind are: (a) those in which one takes 
elight in an external act of sin being committed, as when one 
lestroys one’s neighbor’s property with great internal satisfac- 
ton ; here the thought furms one sin with the outer act; (b) those 
™ Which one delights in the mental image, not as it represents 
Something morally wrong, but as it contains some object of law- 


fal delight. There is a distinction between bad thoughts and - 
thoughts on things that are bad. Examples: A moralist may 


ech enema mri tune ease ron eeeeomnieeee ee 


= 


fused with thoughts in which the object of the delight is some- | 


cin caagnabarngormencaroe soa seme 


wrath. A criminal recalls with joy the perjuries by which 
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think with pleasure about theft, not because he approves of it, 
but because it is a subject he has to know. A person may read 


detective stories with great interest, not because crime appeals 


to him, but because the style of the author is good, the details 


of the plot exciting, the manner of the crime mysterious, ett. 
There is danger in thoughts of this kind, however, if one in- 
dulges in them from mere curiosity, or immoderately, or if sin 
itself may take an attraction through them. . 

- 235. The gravity and species. of pleasurable dwelling on 1 
ordinate thoughts vary according to the thing thought on (see 
on Objects, etc., 70 sqq.). (a) If pleasure is taken only in the 
object represented, the sin has the moral character of that object. 
Example: He who delights at the thought of theft, is guilty of 
theft; and if he thinks of a great theft, he is guilty of mortal 
sin. (b) If pleasure is also taken in the circumstances ma 
in the mind, the sin takes on the added malice contained in the 
circumstances. Example: He who delights over the thought of 
the robbery of a church, is guilty of mental theft and sacrilege 

236. The following are signs that delight taken in a thought 
about sinful things is about their sinfulness, and not about som 
other of their properties: (a) if one thinks about them without 
any lawful necessity (such as that of study), but through mere 
curiosity, or without any good reason; (b) if at the s 
one loves to think on them frequently and lingeringly, 
great satisfaction whenever they are mentioned. Example: On¢ 
who thinks about injustices for pastime and admires them 3 


‘great exploits, who idolizes criminals as heroes or martyrs. 


one takes 


- 937. Sinful joy is an act of the will by which We 


delight in sins already committed by oneself or by others. aa 
must distinguish between sinful joy and joy about things 
are sinful. Baer 


(a) Sinful joy rejoices over the iniquity contained in past 
acts, either because it loves that iniquity in itself, or 
- Joves it as the cause of some gain. Examples: An 


revengeful man rejoices when he thinks of the op 
exercised: against. some helpless. person. who had inc 
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(b) Joy about things that are sinful or consequent on sin 
rejoices, not that what was done was wicked, but over other 
cireumstances that were good or indifferent. Examples: An 
employer admires in the conduct of a dishonest employee, not the 
injustice committed, but the shrewd manner in which the fraud 
was perpetrated. A bystander is very much amused to witness 
a fight, not because he likes discord, but because the acts and 
remarks of the fighters are comical. A man rejoices when he 
hears that a friend has committed suicide and made him his heir, 
if the joy is confined to the second part of the news. 

238, The moral gravity and species of evil rejoicing has the 
same character as the past sins that are its object (see 70 sqq.). 
For to rejoice over sin is to approve of it, and therefore to be 
guilty of it in will. Example: A prisoner who, to overcome mel- 
ancholy, thinks over the times he became intoxicated in the past, 
18 guilty again of those sins, with their number and circumstances 
adverted to, 

239, What has been said about evil rejoicing applies like- 
wise: (a) to boasting over sin committed, because this implies 
complacency in the sin; (b) to sorrow over sin omitted, because 
this means that one approves of sin rather than virtue. 

240. To be sorry because one performed good that was not 
obligatory is not sinful of itself, but it may become so by reason 
of the evil motive of the sorrow, or of the danger of sin. Ex- 
amples; If a person is sorry that he performed many unneces- 
Sary devotional exercises, because he injured his health thereby, 

‘Ss Sorrow is not sinful. If he grieves over this because he now 
dislikes religion, his sorrow is made bad by his evil motive. If 
he regrets that he married, this is sinful if it leads him to neglect 
the duties of his state and commit injustice. ss 

241. Evil desires are acts of the will by which one deliber- 
ately intends to commit sin in the future. They are of two 

nds, viz., absolute and conditional: (a) absolute or efficacious 
desires are those in which the mind is fully made up to carry 
Cut the evil design, come what may; (b) conditional or ineffica- 
“lous desires are those in which the purpose to commit sin hinges 
Upon the fulfillment of some event or circumstance that is ex- 
Plicitly or implicitly willed. 9 pes 
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242. Absolute evil desires have the same moral gravity and | 
species as that to which they tend (i.e., they take their character _ 


from the object, end and circumstances). Example: He who 
plans to steal a large sum from a benefactor in order to be able 
to live in idleness and dissipation, sins gravely against justice, 
and is also guilty of ingratitude and intemperance, for he has 
committed all these sins in his heart. —— 

_ 243. Conditional evil desires, if they are indeliberate and 
express rather the propensity of nature than the considered will 
of him who makes them, are not formally sinful. Examples: A 
poor man who unthinkingly wishes that stealing were lawful; 
a sufferer who under the influence of pain wishes that the Al- 
mighty had not forbidden suicide. fone 

244, Conditional desires, if made deliberately, are of twa 
kinds. (a) There are-some desires in which the condition willed 
(e.g., if this were not a sin, if this were lawful, if this wer? 
allowed by God, etc.) takes away the malice of the act 
desired, since some laws may be dispensed or changed. Ex- 


~ amples: ‘‘Would that God had not pronounced against tak- 


ing the property of others!’’ ‘‘I would stay away from chureh, 


if this were not Sunday.’”’ Desires. of this kind are not sin 


on account of their object, which is not really wished, but 


- account of their end, or their lack of useful purpose, and of the 


danger that the conditional may become absolute. (b) ae 
are other desires in which the condition does not take away 


‘malice of what is desired, either because the condition is not at 

all concerned with the malice, or because it wishes something ie 
~ become lawful which even God cannot make lawful. Examples: . 
-“T would steal, if this could be done safely.’’. ‘‘I would blas- 


pheme, if God permitted.’’ These desires partake of the malice 


of the things that are wished. lac nae 
'. 245. Just as we distinguished above between bad thoughts 
and thoughts on things that are bad, so may we distin. wee 
between bad desires and desires of what is bad. For bad desires 
>. that. are not mere velleities are sinful, as we have just seeds 
_- -whereas the desire of what is physically evil is good, if the e™ 
is wished, not for its own sake, but for the sake of some greate? 
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good. Example: To desire out of hatred that a neighbor lose 
his arm is a bad desire and sinful; but if one wished this as a 
means to save the neighbor’s life, while he still desires some- 
thing evil, it is not the evil but the benefit that is intended, and 
hence the desire itself is not bad. : 

246. The Causes of Sin.—The causes of sin are partly in- 
ternal (1.e., those which are in man himself) and partly external 
(ie., those which are without). * wes 
; 247. The internal causes of sin are: (a) ignorance in the 
Intellect; (b) passion in the sensitive appetites; (c) malice in 
the will, ah 

248, Since ignorance and passion may render an act invol- 
Untary (see 40 8qq.), the sins that result from them are of two 

nds, viz., material and formal. (a) Material or objective sins 
are transgressions of the law that are involuntary, and conse- 
quently not imputable as faults, Examples: Blasphemies ut- 
tered by one who is delirious or hypnotized; breaking of the fast | 
¥ one who is inculpably ignorant of the law; imprecations pro- 
a by a person out of his mind through fear. (b) Formal 
“ subjective sing are trangressions of the law that are. volun- 
; Ty, and hence imputable as faults. They are not only against 

7 law, aS Is the case with material sins, but they are also against 
Conscience, eae A ale 

249, Ignorance, passion and malice cause sin as follows: . 

(a) Every sin results from practical error (i.e., from a wrong 
oo as to what one should do here and now), for the will 
this ee wrong only after the intellect. has decided on wrong. In 
xiv 99) then, it is said that all who sin are in error (Prov., 

he » and that every sinner is in ignorance (Aristotle, Nich. 

Br. IH, ¢.1, 1110b 27). But not every sin results from 
iene error (4.¢., from’a false notion or judgment about 
a - ulness of an act in general), else we should have to hold 
eryone who sins is in error against the faith; . 
Speculative ignorance causes formal sin, when the ignor- 
~ 's culpable and leads to wrongdoing, as when a person has 


n ; r ces 
‘ever taken the pains to learn what the law of fast requires and _ 


“? Consequence Violates the law, or when an automobilist through - 
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carelessness does not see a person crossing the street and runs 


him down. Speculative ignorance causes material sin, when the - 


lack of knowledge is inculpable and leads one to do what one 
would not otherwise do, as when:a child shoots a playmate, not 
knowing that this is a sin, or a soldier shoots a comrade whom, 
on account of darkness, he mistook for an enemy spy; . 

(c) Passion, by clouding the judgment and vehemently ineit- 
ing the will, leads one to act against one’s better knowledge and 
to choose inordinately the concupiscences of pleasure, or posses 
sions, or glory (I John, ii. 16). If the passion is voluntary, the 
resulting sin is formal; but, if the passion is involuntary and 
takes away the use of reason, the sin caused is material; 

(d) Malice is found in a sense in every formal sin, inasmuch 
as every sin is committed out of choice. But malice in the strict 
sense, as here understood, is a choice of sin made, not on account 
of preceding ignorance or passion, but on account of some cor 
rupt disposition of the sinner which makes sin pleasing or ae 
ceptable to him, such as a vicious habit or inclination which he 
cultivates, or willful despair or presumption which he entertains 

250. Ignorance and passion do not always make an act invol- 
untary (see 40 sqq.), and hence three kinds of formal sins may 
be distinguished according to the three kinds of causes from 
which they proceed: 

(a) sins of weakness, which are those that result from ante 
cedent concupiscence or other passion that lessens withott tak- 
ing away the voluntariness of an act. Since the First Perso 


of the Trinity is especially described by the attribute of a 


mighty power, sins of this kind are sometimes called sins ag 
the Father; 


~(b) sins of ignorance, which are those that result from ante- 


cedent and vincible ignorance. Since wisdom is especially #7 
tributed to the Second Person of the Trinity, sins of this 
are called sins against the Son; m 


~""(e). sins of malice, which are those that proceed entirely from 
_ a free will that is undisturbed by ignorance or passion. Sint? 
love is especially ascribed to the Third Person of the Trinity, 
_ sins of this class are sometimes called sins against the H o 
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Ghost. Example: One whose heart is so set on wealth that he 
decides to sacrifice the friendship of God for new acquisitions; 
one who sees clearly the offense to God a sin entails, and de- 
liberately chooses it; one who is so jealous of a neighbor that 
he schemes to ruin him; one who sins habitually without fear 
or remorse. ; 

251. Other things being equal, sins of malice are graver than 
sins of weakness and sins of ignorance, since the former are 
more voluntary, more enduring, and more dangerous. But just 
a sins of ignorance and sins of weakness may be mortal, as 
when their object is seriously wrong, so sins of malice may be 
venial, as when their object is not seriously wrong. A fully 
deliberate lie that works no great harm is venially sinful, whereas 
a murder committed by one who was intoxicated or moved by 
Tage is a mortal sin, if there was sufficient reflection. 

282, The external causes of sin are: (a) the devil or other 
evil spirits, who by acting on the imagination or other sensitive 
Powers of the soul attempt to draw mankind to destruction; (b) 
the world, that is, the persons and things about us, which by their 
seductiveness, or by their principles and examples, tend to draw 
away from the practice of virtue. 

_ 253. Since free consent is implied in the concept of formal 
SIN, none of the internal or external causes of sin just mentioned, 
the choice of the will alone excepted, can actually effect sin. 
a the distinction between temptation and sin. The rebel- 
see of the Passions, the suggestions of evil spirits, the seductions 

the world, are temptations; if the will does not yield to them, 

“re ls no sin, but rather virtue and merit. 
not tan: the Presence of temptation fully adverted to, it is 
fugy ul to remain indifferent (neither consenting nor dissent- 
( » Since this without just cause exposes one to the danger 

See 258 sqq.) of being overcome by sin. — 
~ re - Resistance to temptation is made by the act. of the will 
its moo the other powers not to yield and withholds 

Consent to the sin suggested. This resistance may be:. 
= oe ‘mplicit or explicit, according as the dissent is expressed 
at contains it, or is expressed in itself. Examples: Con- 
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.tempt of a temptation or displeasure over its presence is implicit 
resistance, while the resolve never to yield to it is explicit re 
sistance ; . . 

(b) internal or external, according as it remains in the will, 
or is also exercised by the other powers. Examples: Displeas 
ure over an uncharitable thought is internal resistance, while the 
reading of a book to divert the mind from the thought is extemml 
resistance ; . : : 

 (¢) indirect or direct, according as the means employed 
drive away a temptation are flight or attack. Examples: One 
who is disturbed by thoughts of hatred, resists them indirectly, 
if he goes to the opera in order to be calmed by music, while be 
resists them directly, if he reads prayerfully I Cor. xiii, in ordet 
to become more charitable; 

(d) virtual or actual, ‘according as the act of dissent made 
and not retracted, is adverted to or not. Examples: If 3 ma 
rejects a temptation of envy as soon as he notices it, and repeats 

_this act of rejection until the temptation has disappeared, bs 

‘resistance is actual; if he rejects the temptation once for 
as soon as it appears, but is not able to think of this purp0% 
at each instant, his resistance was actual at the beginning, 
virtual afterwards. ce 

256. General rules regarding resistance to temptation: (a 
it is a_grave sin not to resist temptation, when the sin sugge ; 

is grave, the danger of consent serious, and the negligence a 
siderable; otherwise the sin is venial; (b) negligence ad nee 

_ erable when the resistance used is not at all in proportion to is 
- temptation. Example: If a man were suddenly to advert ” 
fact that a shrewd plan he had decided on was gravely . 
_ he would be seriously negligent if he put off recalling the dee 

_ sion till he had dwelt more fully on its appealing features. — 

257. The kind of resistance. to: be opposed to samsnett 

depends on the character and urgency of the temptation an! 


disposition of the person tempted. -(a) Generally speaking, *" 
--<more serious the temptation, the stronger should be-the i 
oe ance. Example: One who knows from experience that pa 
tions to hatred overcome him, if he uses only internal resista®® 
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should make use of external resistance also. (b) In those cases 
in which the violence of the temptation increases in proportion to 
the strength of the resistance, it is better that the resistance be 
internal, indirect, ete. Examples: Temptations against faith 
are often overcome more readily by turning the mind away from 
the doubts suggested to other matters. Temptations that last 
a long time may be conquered more easily by despising them 


_ than by worrying about them and renewing protest after protest. 


The same is true as regards temptations against purity. 

258. Danger of sin is the likelihood that it will be committed 
in certain circumstances. It is of two kinds, proximate and 
Temote. (a) Danger of sin is proximate, when there is moral 
certainty that in given circumstances sin will be committed, 
either because the generality of mankind falls in such eases (ab- 
solute danger), or because in them a particular individual has 
always fallen (relative danger). Examples: Associating with 
depraved persons is a proximate danger of sin for anyone, since 
it is a matter of universal experience that evil associations 
‘orrupt good morals. Taking strong drink is a proximate dan- 
ger for one who has never imbibed moderately in the past. (b) 
Danger of sin ig remote, when the likelihood that sin will be 
committed is not morally certain, and does not exclude a serious 
and well-founded probability or expectation to the contrary. 
Example: There is remote danger in an occasional drink, if a 
Person who had several times relapsed into intemperance, has 
Practised abstemiousness for years. ae 

259, Possibility of sin is the coneceivability but unlikelihood — 

tit will result from a certain set of circumstances. Example: 
Attention to business sometimes makes a man avaricious, prac- 
tees of piety may degenerate into hypocrisy, ete., but there is no 
natural connection between industry and devotion, on the one — 

» and greed and insincerity, on the other hand. Sin follows 
bility from its danger, but only accidentally from its possi- 


260. It is not lawful imprudently to expose oneself to the 


. Uger of sin, since it is manifestly against reason. to risk spir- 


tual loss without cause... The character of the sin of him who 


“. proximate or remote, according as it is morally certain, i 
_ likely that they will lead to sin. (b) Occasions are mecess a Q 
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does this differs according to cireumstances. (a) He who rashly 
exposes himself to the proximate danger of grave sin, or 
what he foresees will become proximate danger, is guilty of grave 
sin and of the species of sin to which he exposes himself—and 
this even though the sin does not actually follow. For to love 
what is so closely related to the sin is to love the sin itself. (b) 
He who rashly exposes himself to the remote danger of grave 
sin or to the proximate danger of venial sin is venially guilty 
For, while such action is unreasonable, it does not imply afee 
tion for grave sin. “ oe 
261. It is lawful to expose oneself to the danger of sin, if 
this can be done according to the laws of prudence, for other- 
wise absurdities would follow (e.g., that urgent duties should 
not be performed, if one feared they contained the danger 
sin). The requirements of prudence referred to are: (a 
that the one who exposes himself to the danger of sm 
sure that his motive is good (viz., that he firmly intends to avo 
the sin to which he may be tempted and to accomplish only the 
good he desires); (b) that the action he performs and whie 
involves the danger is necessary, and bears a correspondence ® 
importance to the gravity of the sin and the proximity of the 
risk; (c) that means be employed (e.g., prayer, pious thoughts 
spiritual reading, and the use of the Sacraments), which we 
reduce the danger that one has confident assurance that 
danger will be encountered safely. F 
_ 262, It is lawful to expose oneself to the possibility of st, 
for, since almost every action may be perverted, one who Wis 
to avoid the possibility of sin would have to leave this worl 
become confirmed in graces = = a 
263. ‘The Occasions of Sin are external circumstances—P* : 
sons, places or things—which tempt one to sin. Example: 
Persons who invite others to defraud and show how it cam 
accomplished, theatres where irreligious plays are stage¢, 
that aim to depreciate virtue, ete. a 
_- °264. The oceasions of sin are of various kinds 


or 0 


_ (a) They a. 
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free, according as one is able or not able to abandon them with- 
out difficulty. For example, one who chooses dishonest persons 
as his associates is in a free occasion of sin; one who is imprisoned 
with criminals is in a necessary occasion of sin. An occasion of sin 
is also necessary when the impossibility of leaving it is not phys- 
ical, but moral. Examples: A wife who is bound to a provoking 
husband; a person who cannot give up an employment that offers 
many temptations, without suffering great temporal or spiritual 
injury, or without incurring a worse condition (¢) Occasions 
are present or absent, according as one has the occasion with him 
or must go to seek it. Examples: Intoxicants kept in his home 
are a present occasion of sin for a drunkard; atheistic lectures 
are an absent occasion of sin for one who has to go out to hear 
them, 

265. It is not lawful to remain in a free occasion of sin, 
whether it be present or absent; for to do so is to expose oneself 
Tashly to the danger of sin (see 258 sqq.). 

266. It is not lawful for one who is in a necessary occasion 
of sin to neglect means that are adapted to preserve him from 
the moral contagion by which he is surrounded; for to neglect 
spiritual safeguards and protections in such a case is to refuse 
to resist temptation (see 252 sqq.). The means that should be 
used depend on circumstances, but prayer and firm resolves to 
avoid sin should be employed in every ease. aad : 

267. The gravity of the sin committed by one who freely 
Temains in an occasion of sin, or who does not use the requisite 
spiritual helps in a necessary occasion, depends on various fac- 
tors: (a) if the sin to which he is tempted is light, he does not 
Sin gravely; (b) if the sin to which he is tempted is serious, and 
ie occasion is proximate, he sins gravely; (c) if the occasion 
18 remote, he sins venially. . 

_ 268. The Motives of Sin.—The purposes that lead men to 
Sin can be considered as follows: (a) according to the predomi- 
nant vices of individual men, which are for them motives for 
Committing their other sins (particular motives)—e.g., @ man _ 
Whose chief sin is unbelief and who is led by it to intolerance, 
blasphemy, despair, ete.; (b) according to the natural relation- 
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ship and sequence between sins themselves, by which some ate 
usually the motives for others in all men (general motives). 

269. The predominant individual motives for sin are as nl 
merous as the different characters of those addicted to sin, and 
hence it is impossible to classify them. The predominant get- 
eral motives for sin, on the contrary, can be assigned according 
to the principal goods that most often move or repel the wills 
of all who commit sin, as follows: (a) goods of the soul, such 
as praise and honor, inordinately pursued (the vice of pride); 
(b) goods of the body, inordinately desired (the vices of lust 
and gluttony); (c) goods that are external, unduly loved (the 
vice of avarice); (d) one’s own good, not sufficiently wish 
(the vice of sloth); (e) the neighbor’s good, not sufficiently de 
sired (the vices of envy and anger). 

- 270. The seven vices mentioned above are usually called the 

capital, or head vices, since the other sins are directed by them 
just as the other parts of the body are directed by the head. 

271. Among the seven capital vices there are two that hav? 
principality over the others: (a) in the intention of the sinner 
the motive force that impels to sin is always some inordinate 
desire of his own personal excellence, and hence pride 18 
beginning of all sin; (b) in the execution of the sin the oppor 
tunity for satisfying every base desire is afforded by mon) 
and thus avarice is the root or nourishment of all evils. 


- 272, The Results of Sin.—There are two kinds of sins from” 


the viewpoint of origin: (a) original sin, which is inherit 
from Adam by all his descendants (except Christ and the Bl 
Virgin) ; (b) actual sin, which is committed by the personal 

of each sinner, = - weet a cy ' 
«278. The immediate consequences of original sin were tha 
Adam lost for himself and his posterity the gifts of the state 


_of original innocence. Thus: (a) the soul in subjection to 


- the four wounds of nature, the intellect and will becoming 


eded the 


: : ~ deformity of enmity against Him; (b) the powers of the so 
_. were in harmony, the lower subject: to the higher, 


ane ~ succeeded a state of disunion and rebellion and what are rone 
Pp = 
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to error and sin, and the sensitive appetites tending inordinately 
towards delights or away from difficulties; (¢) the body which 
had been in subjection to the soul and endowed with freedom 
from suffering and mortality, became burdensome to the soul 
and subject to pain and death. 

274, The consequences that are common to all sin, both orig- 
inal and actual, are: (a) the sinner loses the spiritual beauty 
to which sin is opposed, and this loss is called the stain of sin, 
since the soul defiles itself by inordinate contact with what it 
loves; (b) the sinner incurs the debt of punishment, since sin is 
an injustice against the internal law of reason and against the 
external law of God and man. 

275. The stain of sin is not: (a) a mere privation or absence 
of grace, for otherwise all sins would be the same; nor (b) @ 
mere passing shadow over the soul, since the bad state of the will 
can remain after the act of sin. 

276. The stain of sin differs according to the sin. (a) The 
stain of original sin is the privation of original justice (1.e., of 
the subjection of reason and will to God), as being a voluntary 
Privation through the will of the first parent Adam; (b) the 
stain of mortal sin is the privation of sanctifying grace, as con- 
noting the act of the individual will through which it was in- 
curred; (c) the stain of venial sin is the privation of the fervor 
of charity resulting from the sin, inasmuch as it, to some extent, 
re the beauty of interior grace from appearing in external 

277. The stain of grave sin is the disfigurement of death, for 
(a) it removes the principle of supernatural existence (1.¢., 
Stace) ; (b) it takes ‘away the principles of supernatural activity 
(ie, the infused habits), though faith and hope may remain; 
©) it deprives the soul of the rights that belong to the spiritually 
ving (i.¢., of merits already acquired): 

278. The stain of venial sin is the disfigurement of disease, 
b (a) it disposes one for spiritual death (i.e., for mortal sin) ; 
a it lessens spiritual vitality, by setting up habits that make 
© Practice of the virtues more difficult." PP ee eens 
279. The penalty of sin is threefold according to the three ~ 


for 
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fold offense of sin. (a) Inasmuch as sin is against reason, it is 
punished by remorse of conscience; (b) inasmuch as it is against 
ecclesiastical, civil or other human law, it is ‘punished by man; 
(c) inasmuch as it is against divine law, it is punished by God. 

280. The punishment of sin is twofold according to its durs- 
tion. (a) Grave sin, since it deprives of spiritual life and turns 
man away from his Last End, introduces a radical and, of itself, 
irreparable disorder, and thus incurs an eternal punishment; 
those who die in grave sin will be sentenced to eternal punish- 
ment. (b) Venial sin does not inflict spiritual death, but is 4 
defect or excess, not as regards the Last End, but as regards the 
means to the Last End. Thus, it incurs, not an eternal, but 
a temporal punishment. , 

281. The punishment of sin is twofold according to its qual- 
ity. (a) Sin by which man turns away from his Last End is 
punished by the pain of loss, the deprivation of eternal happr 
ness which was despised. This pain may be called infinite, inas- 
much as it is the loss of Infinite Good. (b) Sin, in so far as tt 
is an inordinate turning towards created things, is punished by 


the pain of sense, which comes through creatures. This pain 8» 


finite. i 
282. Sin may be a punishment of sin: (a) if a later si” 
results from a former sin (e.g., God may permit those who refuse 
to serve Him, to become the servants of their passions); (») 
if the commission of sin is accompanied by internal or extern 
sufferings (¢.g., the jealous indulge their vice at the expense 
of great mental torment). es =. . 
283. Not all the afflictions that befall mankind are chastis¢ 
ments. In the strict sense, only those evils are punishments 


- which are inflicted by the lawgiver against the will of the of- 


fender as a vindication of justice violated by the personal offense 


_ of the latter. Hence we must distinguish punishment from the 
following: (a) from satisfaction, which is compensation will. 
ingly endured for one’s own sin, or freely offered for another $ _ 
- (¢.g., David after his repentance performed penance for 
sins; Christ on the cross offered His satisfaction for the alee : 
race); (b) from medicinal afflictions, which are intended, 1° E 
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as reparations to injured justice, but as remedies to preserve 
men against sin or relapse, or to afford them opportunities for 
Progress (¢.g., the calamities of Job, the condition of the man 
born blind, the dolors of the Blessed Virgin, the physical evils 
which in this world sometimes happen to subjects as a punish- 
ment on their rulers, ete.);.(e) from the natural defects of 
fallen human nature, such as hunger, thirst, disease, ete. These 
are only indirectly the consequences of original sin, the direct 
Punishment, from which they follow, being the infirmity and 
corruption of nature produced by original sin. 


Question IIT 
LAW 
284, In the previous Question we considered the interns 


principles of human acts—that is, habits, good and bad, from 
which they proceed. Now we shall turn to the external pri 


‘ciples, good and bad, that move one to one’s acts. The external 


principle that moves to evil is the demon, who tempts us to sit; 
the external principle that moves to good is God, who instructs 
us by His law and helps us by His grace to fulfill it. — 
tion has been discussed already, and grace belongs to Dogmal! 


Theology ; the next Question to be considered, therefore, is i 


Art. 1: LAW IN GENERAL 


_ (Summa Theologica, I-II, qq. 90-92.) 


285. Definition Law is an ordinance of the reason for the 


° $ t) 
.e¢ommon good promulgated by him who has authority 10 
-. community. 


- whtion 
(a) It is an ordinance, that is, a command or Laat : 
which. has obligatory and lasting force. Hence, advice 1S 


law, because not obligatory; a rule that binds only during ; 
lifetime of the lawgiver or of those who received it is not str¢ 
a law, because not enduring. és eS : 
gee: (b) It is an ordinance of the reason, since the rule and std 
ard of human acts is reason (see 64 sqq.). Hence, the arbit 
- will of a ruler commanding what is against reason would not ® 
. law, but rather iniquity. ._. ie 


“(c) It is made for the common good, that is, it must te 
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to promote, directly or indirectly, general happiness, which is 
the end of society. Hence, the commands of a tyrant which bene- 
fit a few at the expense of public peace and prosperity are not 
truly laws, 
(d) Itis made by him who has authority, that is, by the per- 
801 Or persons who have the lawmaking power according to the 
form of government, Hence, the decisions of an advisory body 
or the decrees of a usurper are not laws. 
_ (e) It is made by the proper authority in a community, that 
18, as here understood, in a self-sufficing community, which has 
its own means for attaining its end and is independent in its 
own order of other societies, Hence, the regulations made by 
Parents for their family are not called laws, since the family is 
not a self-sufficing society. ; as 
(f) It is an ordinance that has been promulgated, that is, 
Tought to the notice of those whom it binds. Hence, a law that 

been drawn up but not published as such, is not obligatory 
even for those who know of its existence. A law becomes obli- 
Batory, however, a8 soon as it has been promulgated, and the 
eat age then is: that the law is known; but he who is 
the i Y ignorant is not guilty of formal sin if he breaks 

286, Division According as the immediate lawgiver is God 


7 aian, laws are divine or human. Divine laws are threefold: 
(a) the eternal | 


m eternity h 
tures for the eo 
8 the light of 


lan tm der one added to the natural law, viz., the Mosaic 
e 


ew Testament, . eos . 
- uman laws are ecclesiastical or civil according to the 
» Collis; Bogs ue tak BOOB oe 
°PPosite ones een we Not infrequently it happens that 
When in case 


a - ce : eaceicamen as tic tiieeinanceiaw ansrid d, 
= es re ee SS ase Lea cn cama rims 
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defend oneself and bound not to injure the other party. Hence 
arises a conflict of obligations and rights. But the difficulty is 
only apparent; for, since God is a just and wise lawgiver, He 
does not intend either that one should be held to impossibilities, 
or that a superior obligation should yield to one that is inferior. 
Hence, the rule in such cases of apparent collision of laws is: 
(a) if a person can recognize which of the two obligations 1s 
superior, he is bound to follow that one; (b) if he is unable to 
discover after careful examination which obligation has the 
greater claim, and must decide at once, he may decide for the 
law whose observance seems to him safer; or, if he sees no dif- 
ference as regards safety, he may decide for either as he wishes 
If the decision is wrong, the error is involuntary, and hence? 
not imputable as sin. 

~ 289. When the contending precepts belong to different cate- 
gories of law, the higher law must be followed. (a) The natural 
law has precedence over the positive law, divine or human. For 


example, the natural law of self-preservation allowed David t0_ 


eat the loaves of proposition, a thing forbidden by the positive 
divine law. The same law of self-preservation allows a starvil8 
man to take what does not belong to him according to huma 
laws, if it is necessary for his life. The same law of self-pr& 
ervation excuses one from assisting at Mass, if one is very 

(b) The positive divine law has precedence over human law. 
Example::The command of Christ to his Apostles to preach 

Name was to be obeyed rather than the. command of the Sanbe- 
drin to the contrary (Acts, v. 19). (ce) The ecclesiastical law 
has precedence over civil law, for the end of the Church }8 


: F t 
higher than that of the State, and the Church’s judgment abou 


the means to her end should prevail. : ' 
~,.290.-The precedence of ecclesiastical over civil law does fs 
mean that the Church has the right to interfere in matters aa 
belong to the jurisdiction of the State, or that the Church show 
insist on settling every dispute by its own action alone. - 
(a) A law on matters purely civil and political made 


by the : 
~ Church in opposition to a law of the State would not prev 
over. the latter, for, as the Church admits, ‘‘whatever 1S to, 
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tanged under the civil and political order is rightly subject to 
the civil authority”’ (Leo XIII). 

(b) A law on matters directly or indirectly spiritual, made 
by the Church but not necessary to her end, can be made the 
subject of negotiation or even of compromise by the Church in 
order to avoid a conflict of laws; in fact, the Church has shown 
her willingness to make concessions, where possible, for the com- 
mon peace and happiness. 

291, When contending laws belong to the same category of 
laws, the more important, or more urgent, or more necessary law 
prevails, ; 

_(a) The law that defends greater goods (those that are 
Spiritual, internal, or common) has precedence over the law that 
defends lesser goods (the temporal, external, or private). Ex- 
a The natural law that one must save oneself from perse- 
sate and death yields to the natural law that one must not 
a a or deny God, and hence one must prefer to die rather 

n blaspheme. The law that one may not expose one’s life to 
ras to the law that the common welfare must be de- 

7 Henee, citizens are obliged to go to war when the nation 

» Pastors and physicians to remain at their posts in time of 
Pestilence, disaster, ete, 

of ge gations of justice have precedence over obligations 

Busiiple. ae in the former case a stricter right is in question. 

who ee ; is is keeping $5.00 in order to pay a debt to Caius, 

to dive th € money today ; Balbus, who is very poor, asks Titus 

© money to him. Titus should pay Caius. 

ie) Negative or prohibitory laws have precedence over af- 
to Rae ed dad, laws (see 371). Example: Titus is asked 

beet te a testimonial stating that hé knows that Balbus is 
on ctung ko oe ete. Balbus has claims on the help of Titus 
well that Pa promise made in the past; but Titus knows very 

ing li, albus is not competent, honest, etc.. The law forbid- 
€3 Prevails here over the law that one keep a promise made. 

duty tives rights and duties are correlative—there being a 
are ‘responds to every right, and vice versa—and since 

~~. "egulated by law, the principles given for the apparent 
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collision of laws can be applied to the apparent collision of 
rights. a 
(a) Rights of a higher kind have preference over rights of 
a lower kind. Therefore, the rights that arise from birth itsdl, 
or from the fact that one is a human being (e.g., the right to 
life), are superior to the rights that are acquired through some 
condition, such as inheritance or contract (e.g., the right to 
property, ete.). Example: Titus must get his child, who is in 
danger of death, to a hospital without delay. Balbus is getting 
ready for a pleasure ride, but Titus takes his car since there 
no other ready means of getting to the hospital. Titus acs 
within his natural rights, if the car is returned safely and as 
soon as possible to the owner. According to civil law his at 
would be technical larceny, but in view of the necessity courts 
and juries would certainly not insist on the letter of the law. 
(b) Inalienable rights (i¢., those which one may not © 
nounce, because they are also duties), such as the right to serve 
God, the right to live, ete., are superior to alienable rights (i 
those which one may renounce), such as the right to marry, ti 
right to own property, ete.. Example: One may surrender tt 
right to drink intoxicants in order to serve God or preset? 
one’s life. ae : F 
> 293. The Basis of All Laws.—Prior to every other law 
the ground and principle of all laws is the Eternal Lew; for 
since this is the plan of Divine Wisdom directing from eter™!7 
all acts and movements to their particular ends and to the & 
_ of the universe, it follows that all other laws are reflections ° 
the eternal plan and realizations of the divine decree. The 
_. Eternal Law differs from other laws in various ways: ~ 
.(a)»as to duration. The Eternal Law existed before av 
thing was made, whereas all other laws begin to exist when th 
are promulgated; 9.) 8 0 : 


ns “(b) as to breadth of application.’ The Eternal Law res 


lates, not only contingent things (such as actions) but also nece : 
_ sary things (such as that man should have a soul, hands and 

feet); for all: things created, whether they be contingent 
“necessary, are subject to divine government. Human laws, a5 ¥ : 
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evident, cannot regulate what is necessary (e.g., it would be 
foolish for them to decree that men must or must not have souls) ; 
(c) as to subjects. The Eternal Law rules, not only rational 
creatures (i.¢., angels and men), but also irrational creatures, 
such as matter, plants, and animals. The former are ruled 
through commands, which require that they direct themselves 
to their End; the latter are ruled through the inclinations given 
them by God, which move them to the ends He desires them to 
attain. Human laws cannot regulate the acts of irrational crea- 
tures, for these creatures cannot understand a command as such, 
and man cannot give them natural inclinations (e.g., it would 
be foolish to make a law for cats against the catching of birds). 
294. The laws to be considered in the pages that follow are 
temporal and moral. Thus: (a) they are laws promulgated at 
Some particular time, either from the beginning of humanity 
(as is the ease with the Natural Law) or later (¢.g., the Mosaic 
Law, the Christian Law, ete.); (b) they are laws regulating, 
not the necessary (as is the case with metaphysical or mathe- 
matical laws), but the contingent; (¢) they are laws given, not 
to the irrational creature (as is the case with physical and 
biological laws), but to the rational, that it may attain its end 
through self-government in accordance with law. 


Art, 2: THE NATURAL LAW — 
(Summa Theologica, I-TI, qq. 93, 94.) — 


295. Meaning.—The Natural Law is so called for the fol- 
lowing Teasons: (a) it is received by man, not through special 
Promulgation, but along with his rational nature. Hence, St. 

aul says that the Gentiles, who had not received the Jaws 
*Peeially Promulgated, were a law unto themselves, that is, 
through their rational nature (Rom., fi. 14) ; (b) it ineludes only 
Such Precepts as can be known or deduced from the very nature 
of man, and thus some pagans fulfilled the Law of Moses natur- : 

¥) 1e., as regards its natural precepts (Rom., ii. 14) ; (c) it 
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can be known from the natural light of reason without instr 
tion, being a law written on the heart of man (Rom, ii. 5). 

The Natural Law is defined theologically as a participatin 
of the Eternal Law in man. Three elements constitute its essente 
in its integrity: (a) a passive participation of the Eternal Lan 
consisting in man’s nature and faculties with their inclinatios 
to their proper acts and ends. This man shares with all creature 
(b) an active participation in the Eternal Law proper ace 
This consists in the activity of man’s intellect through which X 
shares in God’s providence and government in a special way 8 
one who can rule himself and others. Reason, reflecting upo0 the 
natural inclinations and ordering them to their proper acts 
ends, formulates (c) a dictate or command of the practical reas 

_ This command constitutes the essence of Natural Law. “Het 

the Psalmist after saying (Psalm, IV: 6): Offer up the sacrift 
of justice, as though some one asked what the works of just 
are, adds: Many say, Who showeth us good things?, in answer 
to which he says: The light of thy countenance, O Lord, *s 9" 
upon us. Thus the Psalmist implies that the light of na . 
reason, whereby we discern what is good and bad, which - 
function of the Natural Law, is nothing else than an imprint @ 
us of the divine light. It is therefore evident that the Natural 
is nothing else than the rational creature’s participation 
eternal law’? (Summa Theol. I-II, q. 91, a.2). mre 
296, Relation of the Natural Law to Other Laws—(2) ° 
Natural Law is inferior to the Eternal Law; for, while 
Eternal Law exists in the mind of God, underived from any 
other law and is regulative of all created things, the Nat ‘ 

_ Law exists in the mind of man, as a derivation and image © sof 

_. Eternal Law and a rule for man’s acts only. (b) It is a 

to Positive Law, for all: Positive Law is a deduction from 

_ a determination of Natural Law. 20°). 


. 297. Division.—Since Natural Law. is the reflection of Ht 
eternal plan of Divine Wisdom in‘the reason of man,.we ee 
distinguish different species of it according to difference of te 


_ givers or subjects.. The objects regulated are, however, ¢ 
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ent; and hence we may distinguish various precepts of Natural 
Law. 

(a) According to the difference of persons to whom natural 
duties are owed, there are natural laws concerning God (e.g., 
that God must be honored), natural laws concerning self (e.9-, 
that one must not commit suicide), and natural laws concerning 
the neighbor (e.g., that injustice must not be done). ; 

(b) According to the difference of natural inclinations in 
man, there are, first, natural laws common to him with all beings 
(e.g., the law of self-preservation, and hence it is a natural duty 
of man to take sleep, food, drink, remedies, etc., as necessary for 
life) ; secondly, natural laws common to him with all sentient 
beings or animals (e.g., the law of preservation of the species, 
and hence it is a natural duty of man to rear and provide for 
his children) ; thirdly, natural laws proper to man as a rational 
being (e.g., the laws that he should cultivate his powers of mind 
and will, and hence it is a natural duty of man to further re- 
ligion and education, and to organize into societies and to respect 
the rights of others). ; 

298. According to their necessity for the primary or the sec 
ondary end of a natural inclination, the laws of nature are 
divided into primary and secondary. (a) The primary end of 
4 natural inclination is the conservation of a natural good; and 
80 it is a primary law of nature that man should take the food, 
drink, sleep and exercise necessary for life, and that he should 
avoid poison or other things that cause death. (b) The second- 
ory end of a natural inclination is the betterment of a natural 
geod, or its easier conservation; thus, it is a secondary law of 
nature that man should use those kinds of food or drink that 
Promote his health, that he should be careful about his diet, 
Practise moderation, ete. 

299. Primary and secondary laws of nature are also ex- 
Plained as follows: (a) a primary law is one that expresses the 
Principal purpose of a natural inclination (e.g., social good, that 
's, the begetting and rearing of children, is the primary law of 
the married state); (b) the secondary law is one that expresses | 
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a less important purpose of a natural inclination. For example 
individual good (i.e, companionship, mutual assistance, the 
practice of virtue and freedom from temptation) is the secondary 
purpose to be promoted in the married state. 

300. Precepts of the Natural Law may be divided also m 
account of the different relations they have to one another or to 
our knowledge. 


the laws of nature are divided into the first principle and the 
secondary principles. The first principle, which is general 
which depends on no other, and which is the root of all the 
others, is:‘‘Good must be done, evil omitted.”’ The secondat] 
principles are particular, and they apply this general principle 
to the natural inclinations of man mentioned above, which Teese 
indicates as ends of action—i.e., as goods to be sought. 
(b) According to the priority they have with respect to of 
knowledge of them, the laws of nature are divided, first, into on. 
_ matic precepts, which are evident and are granted by all (2 
_. that good is to be done, that one should follow reason, that ont 
should not do to others what one does not wish done to oné 
‘ete.), and, secondly, into inferred precepts (¢.g., that one sho 
not steal from others, as one does not wish others to steal from 
oneself). Heide Lira ae eee 
-. 801. The inferred precepts are also of two kinds, nam") 
general and particular.- (a) The general precepts are those 
are deduced immediately from the axioms as universal concltr 
sions (e.g., the commandments of the Decalogue, the principt 
_ that one should return what one borrowed). (b) The part 
- precepts are those that are deduced only remotely from . 
axioms as conclusions: about .cases in which many particalst 


i = some particular way, at this particular time, ete.) aco 
'» 302. According to the invariability or permanence © 


whose matter always bears the same relation of essent 


(a) According to the priority they have among themselves, - 


_- conditions and circumstances are involved (e.g., many concltt 
- sions about contracts, the conclusion that a loan is to be paid ® 
: f thet 
-. subject-matter, the laws of nature are of two kinds, namely, 4 


os necessary and. contingent. (a). The necessary laws aoe 
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formity to or difformity from reason. For example, the com- 
mand, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain,’’ 
is necessary, because God remains always worthy of honor, and 
there is no conceivable or possible case in which it could become 
useful to speak of Him with dishonor. (b) The contingent 
laws of nature are those whose matter generally, but not always, 
bears the same essential relation to right reason. For example, 
the command, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is contingent, because, 
though man generally remains worthy of having his life re- 
spected by others, there are cases when it might be injurious to 
the common welfare, and hence to natural law, that an indi- 
vidual be permitted to live, as when he has committed and been 
convicted of a capital crime. 

303. According to the manner in which they oblige, the laws 
of nature are twofold, namely, absolute and relative. (a) Ab- 
solute laws are those that oblige for every case and condition, 
because the matter with which they are concerned is intrinsically 
good or bad in every instance (e.g., the laws forbidding mar- 
riage between parent and child, the law against polyandry). (b) 
Relative laws of nature are those that oblige except in case of. 
& most grave public necessity, because the matter with which 
they are concerned is generally and of its very nature becoming 
or unbecoming (e.g., the laws forbidding marriage between 
brother and sister, the law forbidding polygamy). 

304, According to the manner in which the obligation is con- 
tracted, laws of nature are of two kinds, viz., those whose obli- 
gatory force depends entirely on the nature of things (e.g., the 
law that God must be honored), and those whose obligatory 
force depends upon an act of the will of man freely undertaking 
an obligation, which the nature of things then demands that he 
fulfill (e.g., the laws that those who have made vows, oaths, con- 
tracts, ete, should live up to that which they have. freely 


305. Properties.—Since the Natural Law is the reflection 


of God’s Eternal Law impressed on the rational nature of man, 


it has the following properties: (a) it is both declarative and 
imperative; being immanent in man, it declares to him his duty; 


: 
; 
: 
: 
: 
i 
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being transcendent in its origin, it speaks with the voiee of 
authority ; (b) it is wniversal, or for all, for it declares the neces 
sities of nature, which are the same in all men; (c) it is ue 
changeable, that is, it admits of neither abrogation, nor disper- 
sation, nor emendatory interpretation, for the essences of things, 
on which it is based, do not change; (d) it is recognizable and 
indelible, that is, it cannot fail to be known and cannot be for- 
gotten by mankind, for it is promulgated through the light of 
reason given to man. ie 
306. The Natural Law is of universal obligation. It 8 ™ 
force in all places, at all times, and for all persons. (a) Thus, 


those who have not the use of reason, such as infants and the 


insane, are subject to the Natural Law on account of their human 
nature which is injured by any transgression of its inclinations 
Their ignorance, of course, excuses them from formal si (see 
94 sqq., 97 sqq.). Example: It is sinful to induce oF permit 
children to blaspheme or become intoxicated, not only pecans? 
of scandal or of harm done to them, but also because such things 
are necessarily repugnant to their dignity as human beings. ‘a 
Those who have the use of reason are subject to the Nata j 
Law, and their transgressions are imputable as formal sins 4™ 
ineur the debt of punishment. ae Fy 
307. The Natural Law.is unchangeable, not as regards @ 
ditions, but as regards subtractions. (a) Additions may 
be made to the Natural Law, for, in many points not df 
mined by ‘it, it is useful that supplementary regulations 
made to provide for particular situations. These addi 
made. by: Positive Law, divine and human, are amplifies” 
rather than changes, for they must not be out of harmony ¥ 
Natural Law. (b) Subtractions may not be made from 
Natural Law—that is, there can be no exception when it declar® 
that a certain thing must always be observed, and there ca 


no abrogation when it declares that a certain thing mast © 


observed usually. 


.» 308. From the foregoing it follows that no precept an 
- Natural Law can be abrogated—that is, repealed and depriv@” 


all force, so that what was today a precept of nature sho cs ae 
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longer be such tomorrow; for the necessities of nature on which 
the Natural Law is based do not change. ; 

309. As to the question whether any precepts of the Natural 

Law may be dispensed or not, distinction must be made between 
two kinds of dispensation. , 
; (a) A dispensation in the strict sense is granted when a leg- 
islator relaxes for a particular case the obligation of a law, al- 
though the subject-matter of the law still remains. Example: 
Titus is in the class of those who are bound by the law of fast, 
but he is exempted by competent authority from the obligation 
of the law. : 

(b) A dispensation in the.wide sense is granted when the 
subject-matter of the law is taken away by the legislator him- 
self or by another, so that it ceases to be comprehended under 
the law, although the obligation of the law still remains. Ex- 
ample: Balbus owed money to Caius, but, as Caius forgave him 
the debt, he is no longer in the elass of those who are bound by 
law as debtors to Caius; he is not exempted, however, from the 
obligation of the general law that one must pay one’s debts. — 

310. There are various opinions as to the possibility of a dis- 
Pensation from the Natural Law granted by God, but the follow- 
Ing doctrine seems the most probable. : : 

(a) God Himself cannot dispense in any way from those 
Precepts whose matter is necessary (see 302), such as axiomatic 
Precepts (viz., those that prohibit malice and those that command 
duties to be fulfilled at a proper time and place). For all the 
subject-matter of these precepts is intrinsically either consonant 
with or dissonant from right reason, Example: God could not 
by decree abolish the Ten Commandments, for, as long as God 
18 God, He must remain worthy of worship, praise and love; and, 
as long as man is man, it must be against his rational nature to 
murder, steal, lie, ete. : Bea 

(b) God cannot grant a dispensation in the strict sense from 
those Precepts of the Natural Law whose matter is contingent, 
us as the precepts against the taking of human life, against 
lo ng possessions from others against their will, ete. For, as 

ne as the subject-matter of these precepts remains what it 13° 


| — -<_.(b) If there is question of relative laws (see 303), ' 
in question can be: made by God; for the unbecom! 


= . face of a great need. Example: Since God desired 
gation of the human race from. one’man and one ube tod 

- Law at the beginning. ' Since God desired the speedy wet 
cation: of the. chosen people after the patriarchal ‘era, Poly ae 
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supposed to be by the law, transgression of them is necessarily 
opposed to reason. Example: God cannot command the killing 
of a person who has the right to life, nor the taking of property 
that rightly belongs to another. nae 
(ec) God can grant a dispensation in the wide sense from 
contingent precepts of the Natural Law—that is, He can 
a change as regards the subject-matter, so that it no longer fal 
under the law. Thus, since God is the supreme Lord of life = 
property, He can without injury to human rights command thi 
@ person be put to death or deprived of his property by another 
These acts would not constitute murder (i.e., unjust homicide 
or stealing (i.e., unlawful taking); for God has a higher cls 
_ on life and possessions than the immediate owners have. a 
amples: The command to Abraham to kill his son was not & i 
pensation from the law against murder any more than the sen 
-. ing of death to the first-born of Egypt was the commission 
- murder by God. The command given the Israelites to 
away with them the goods of the Egyptians was not a rah 
tion from the law against theft, any more than the destru ‘0 
of the fruits of the Egyptians by plagues was the commis! 
of theft by God. : plat ee? = 
811. Is God able to make a decree which sets up # m0st tal 
public necessity opposed to the observance of @ law of 8 ai 
(a) -If there is question of absolute laws (see 303), an 
not be done, for God cannot deny Himself by making @ + read 
--tion contrary to His Eternal Law. Example: We do no t 
that God ever sanctioned polyandry or marriage betwee? ag 
-and child, and it seems that He could never permit such ok 
as lawful. 20s the deere? 


that which is forbidden by a relative law passes away m 


an, 


- riage between brothers and sisters was not against th 
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was not repugnant to nature among the Jews of that period. 

312. Is God able to remove a natural obligation in a case of 
private necessity, that is, when the fulfillment would be harm- 
ful to an individual? 

(a) Natural obligations that do not depend upon any free 
consent of the will given to them (see 304) cannot be removed 
except by a dispensation widely so-called and when their matter 
is contingent (as explained in 309-310). Examples: God could 
not dispense an individual from the duty of confessing Him in 
order to escape death, for the subject-matter of the law here is 
necessary. God could dispense an individual from the obligation 
of not taking the property of another, for God is the principal 
owner of all things, including those possessed by others. 

(b) Natural obligations that depend upon the act or deed 
of human beings consenting to obligation (see 304) can be re- 
moved. For since human beings cannot know all the circum- 
stances existent, or all the conditions that will arise, it can hap- 
pen that a thing agreed to or promised is only seemingly good, 
or will change from good to bad, so that while the promise or 
agreement made is in itself good and naturally obligatory, its 
fulfillment would work harm and evil, or be useless, or would 
Prevent the accomplishment of a greater good. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that God should release from obligation here. thus 
changing the subject-matter of the law, so that it is no longer 
comprehended under the law (see 309-310). Example: Titus 
Vows or swears that he will give a certain alms or. make a cer- 
tain pilgrimage; but, when the time for fulfillment arrives, his 
cireumstances have so changed that it would not be advisable 
for him to keep the promise made. The Church, acting in the 
hame of God, can declare that the subject-matter of this promise 
has become harmful and is not longer suitable, and hence that 
the obligation has ceased. ee ree os 

313. Human Authority and Modification of the N atural Law. 
—(a) Additions to the Natural Law may be made, not only by 
Positive laws of God, but also by human laws of Chureh or State, 
through the introduction of that-which Natural Law permits, — 
or the determination or confirmation of that which Natural Law 
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contains implicitly or explicitly. Examples: Division of property 
rights introduced by the law of nations; conditions for valid 
contracts determined by particular codes; the laws against theft 
and murder confirmed by definite penalties prescribed for those 
crimes. 

(b) Subtractions from Natural Law cannot be made by any 
human authority, for God has not delegated His power of dis 
pensing which He has as supreme owner of ‘all things. Er 
amples: No human authority could authorize a father to sacrifice 
his innocent son, nor permit a servant to carry away the effets 
that belong to his employer. 

314. Apparent Cases of Dispensation from the 
made by Human Authority—(a) The Church frees from * 
obligation of vows, contracts and promissory oaths, from imp ; 
ments to marriage, from espousals, ete. In so doing, howevéh 
she does not dispense from the Natural Law that vows, contrat 
ete:, should be fulfilled, but only declares in the name 0 
that the subject-matter of an obligation contracted by act 
man’s will has become unsuitable for vow, contract, ett 
hence is no longer comprehended under the law. jer 

(b) Societies or private individuals can free from the ob e 
tion of paying or returning to them what they have 4 — 
as when a creditor forgives a debt, or an owner permits a thu 
to keep what he stole. In so doing, however, they do not got 
pense from the law of nature that one should pay one’s debts 
not keep ill-gotten goods; they only change the quality 
things in question so that they cease to be due another oe 
gotten, and hence no longer fall under the law. This 
too, from the dispensation that God can grant; for 
transfer rights without’ the consent of the imme 
(see 810). 2 eee Sita s ee : 


: 315. Interpretation—that is, explanation of the 


Natural Ise 
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- indicates whether or not it obliges in a particular case—may ee : 
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: ntion the lawei™) a 
had in making the law-and- the sense he gave to the nde nS ti 


ee applied to the Natural Law as follows: 
= (a) Interpretation which explains the inte 


the law (verbal: interpretation), may be ‘made: when * 
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law itself is not entirely clear, or some person is not clever 
enough to see its meaning. Example: The commandment, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’’ needs to be interpreted, for it does not forbid 
every kind of killing. 

(b) Interpretation which explains the intention a lawgiver 
would have had, had he foreseen a particular case in which his 
law would be harmful, and which therefore sets the will of the 
lawgiver against the words of the law (emendatory interpreta- 
tion, epieikeia), may not be applied to the Natural Law; for 
God, unlike human legislators, foresees things not only in gen- 
eral, but also in particular, and hence there is no room for cor- 
Tection or benign interpretation of natural laws. Example: 
Titus, who was a chronic invalid, committed suicide in order 
that his family might be freed from distress. He argued that the 
Fifth Commandment did not foresee the difficulties of earning 
a living under modern conditions, and that his sacrifice would 

Pleasing to God. Titus did not reason well, for suicide is 
forbidden for motives that apply universally (¢.g., that society, 
and especially one’s family, are injured by the act of suicide). 

316. Verbal interpretation of the Natural Law is made as 
follows: (a) by private authority—that is, by those who are 
competent, on account of learning and prudence, to understand 
the meaning of the law, such as moral theologians; (b) by public 
Guthority—that is, by those who are appointed to rule, with 
Hs Prerogative of declaring the meaning of the Natural Law. 
The Pope, since he must feed the flock of Christ, is divinely 
Constituted to interpret Natural Law, and does so authentically 
~ Jnfallibly . Thus, the Church declares that certain matri- 
monial impediments are natural, and therefore incapable of 
being dispensed. . 

fe the competence of the Church to give authoritative inter- 
Pretations of the natural law in the field of morals, Pius XII 
Para. clearly and forcefully: ‘‘. . . it must openly and 

a held that the power of the Church has never been 
Pe to the boundaries of ‘strictly religious matters’ as they. 
: called ; but the whole content of the natural law, its institu- 
°n, Interpretation and application are within its power insofar. 


of reason, which is presupposed by the noti 


-"». @ revolver to Balbus. Later he asks that it be returne 

ag he wishes to kill himself. Now, property is less 
ot > than life, and hence Balbus is unable in this case to observé * : 
law which requires that things borrowed must be retU 
318. Moral impossibility is also defined as t 
-. observe the law without serious injury or loss to ones . 
third party. Serious injuries are such as deprive some one" 
“great goods, such as the use of reason, life, knowledge, . 

ship, health, reputation, property. “Serious losses are ae val a 
prevent one from obtaining notable goods. The followiné ”_ 
-Gndicate when grave inconvenience excuses, and when it oS 
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as its moral element is concerned. For the observation of the 
natural law, by the ordination of God, is the way by which 
man must strive to attain his supernatural end. On the road to 
this supernatural end, it is the Church that is his leader and 
guide. This is the way the Apostles acted, and from the earliest 
times the Church held to this way of acting as it does today 
and not in the manner of a private leader and counselor, but 
from the command and authority of God’ (AAS 46 [1s 
671-672). 5 ; is 
317. From the foregoing it follows that the Natural Law’ 
so unchangeable that it cannot be abrogated or properly e 
pensed, or given an emendatory interpretation. But, though 
law itself remains, there are cases in which non-observanee “J 
it is excused from guilt. These cases can be reduced to physi 
and moral impossibility. Nigh 
-(a) In ae of physical impossibility (1e., when the eer 
requisite for observance are wanting), one is manifestly ex¢ as 
for law is reasonable, and it is not reasonable to requ | 
possibilities. Examples: Infants are not guilty of sin? 
ack the 


the Natural Law, when they do not pray; for they | ie 
on of praye! | 


tives 
who is unable to work is not obliged to earn support ae 


~-(b) In eases of moral impossibility (i.¢., when & la he 1S 
be kept ‘without the infringement of a higher law or ahi 
of a higher good), one is also excused; for it is unreason 


‘tus len! 
prefer the less to the more important. Example: rtp Hs 
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not excuse, from the guilt arising from the non-observance of 
Natural Law: 

(a) when the law is negative (i.e., prohibitory), no incon- 
venience excuses from sin; for that which is forbidden by the 
Natural Law is always morally evil, and hence more to be 
shunned than even the greatest physical evil, or death. Ex- 
ample: One is obliged, under grave or light sin, as the case may 
be, to forfeit all temporal goods rather than blaspheme, murder, 
lie, ete. ; ; 

(b) when the law is affirmative (or mandatory), an incon- 
venience which, all things considered, is really and relatively 
grave, excuses from sin; for that which is commanded by the 
Natural Law is not always morally obligatory, but only at the 
right time and in the right. circumstances (see 371), and hence 
its omission is not always morally evil. Examples: Sempronius 
vowed that he would go on foot to a place of pilgrimage, but 
When the day came he had a sprained ankle that would be badly 
injured if he walked. Caius received a jewel stolen from Balbus 
and promised that he would return it at once to the owner, but 
he finds that he cannot do so now without danger, either of the 
arrest of himself or of the one who took the jewel. Titus sees 
& person who has been seriously injured lying by the roadside, 
but he is tired, and neither gives help himself nor summons aid. 
In the first two cases the inconvenience is grave, and henee 
Sempronius may ride to the place of pilgrimage, and Caius may 
return the jewel to Balbus later; but the inconvenience of Titus 
18 slight, and does not excuse him from sin. ; 

319. Just as the Natural Law is unchangeable, because based 
on the unchangeable Eternal Law instituting the nature of man, 
80 is it easily knowable, because it is promulgated by the light 
of reason. Hence: (a) invineible ignorance of the entire Natural 
Law is impossible in any person who has the use of reason; (b) 
complete forgetfulness: of the Natural Law by mankind is 

820. Those who have not the use of reason, either habitually 
(as children and the insane) or actually (as the intoxicated), 


_ may be invineibly ignorant of the Natural Law—for example, - 
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they may be unable to perceive even the difference between right 
and wrong. As to those who have the use of reason, they eat 
be ignorant of the Natural Law only as follows: 
(a) they cannot ever be invincibly ignorant of the most zs 
eral precepts (such as ‘‘good is to be done,”’ “evil ig to ; 
avoided’’), for since they know the difference between right ee 
wrong, they must also perceive that which is contained ate 
concepts of right and wrong, viz., that the former 1s some = 
desirable and which ought to be done, the latter something 
desirable which must not be done; ; f thos 
(b) one cannot, as a rule, be invincibly ignorant . a 
precepts that are immediately inferred as necessary cone ae 
from the most general precepts (such as ‘‘that which a 
rowed must be returned’’), for the, conclusion follows 80 
from the manifest principle that only in exceptional cases 
one be excused for not knowing its truth; 
(c). one can, even as a rule, be ignorant 
inferred as necessary but very remote conclus arse 
general precepts, (such as ‘‘that which was borrowe ae 
returned at such a time or place, or in such a manner 0” 
dition’’), for this conclusion is so far removed from its ner 
and there are so many factors to be considered, that cons! . 
knowledge and skill in reasoning are required for 2 
judgment—things in which many people are lacking. ajreell 
321. The Commandments of the Decalogue follow ae 
from the most general precepts of the Natural Law, an ; 
them may be applied what was said in the previous ie 
Hence: (a) generally speaking, no person who has the 


ally : 
_ reason can be invincibly ignorant of the Commarea id 


who 


ot pecs 
ions from the m 


against the Decalogue; (b) i special cases, a person as 
the use of reason can be invincibly ignorant of one ae sre 
~ mandments; for while the Commandments may be easily 1 : 


) by most persons from the common principles of right and 
> there are sometimes ‘involuntary impediments 


that hinder © 


.. xight employment of reason... Thus,: children and olde 
- whose mentality is undeveloped, although they know Leon 
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ence between right and wrong, are frequently unable to draw 
the conclusion that follows from it (e.g., that one should not 
tell lies), 

322. The Commandments regarding which invincible ignor- 
ance may most easily exist are: (a) those that deal with merely 
internal acts, for the malice of violating them is less apparent. 
Hence, many theologians admit that even among Christians the 
wickedness of sinful thoughts and desires may be inculpably 
unknown, at least when the wickedness of the corresponding 
external acts is also not known; (b) those that deal with the 
control of sensuality, for the impulse to inordinate acts is at 
times most vehement. Unde theologi sunt qui affirment malitiam 
Peccatorum externorum contra sextum invincibiliter ignorari 
Posse. non solum apud infideles, sed etiam apud Christianos, ita 
quod ab adolescentibus facile ad tempus ignorari possit malitia 
mollitiei. 

; 323. If a Commandment be applied to some particular case 
in which there are many circumstances to be considered, or some 
reason that appears to change the subject-matter of the law, 
even adults who have the perfect use of reason may be invincibly 
‘gnorant; for in such instances we are considering, not an im- 
mediate, but a remote conclusion from the general principles of 
Natural Law. 

_ (a) If the case is difficult relatively (i.e., in view of the train- 
ing or lack of education of the person studying it), there can 
be invincible ignorance, at least for a time. Examples: J epthe, 
according to St. Jerome, appears to have been invineibly igno- 
Tant that it was not lawful for him to slay his daughter. Being 
4 soldier and living in a rude age, he perhaps did not appreciate 
the sacredness of human life. Unlettered persons might con- 
celvably think in good faith that it is not wrong to commit 
Perjury in order to help one in danger, to steal in order to pay 
debts, to think evil if there is no intention to fulfill it, to do 


_ What the majority do or what is tolerated, etc. 


(b) lf the case is difficult absolutely (i.e., in view of the 
rab itself, which is complicated and obscure), there can be 
nvincible ignorance, even for a long time. Thus, it is so dif- 
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ficult to settle many problems pertaining to justice (i, to the 
application of the Seventh Commandment) that we find profes 
sional theologians who take opposite sides, or admit that, spec 
latively speaking, they do not know where the truth lies. ~ 
324. The Natural Law can never be erased from the hears 
of men. (a) In abnormal circumstances only, as when the ge 
eral- power of reasoning has been weakened or lost, ca? 
Natural Law be forgotten. Thus, to a degenerate who 
comes violently insane murder and other crimes may appest 
good acts, But no community could govern itself by the 
ards of madmen and long survive. (b) In normal cireumstants 
(i.e, as long as the general power of reasoning remains ical 
pared), the Natural Law-cannot be forgotten, as far as it of 
eral principles or immediate conclusions are concerned, altho . 
it may be overlooked or lost sight of when it is applied 4 
ticular cases, or when remote conclusions are deduced from? 
825. As long, therefore, as a body of men remain san? rf 
though they be uncivilized or addicted to crime, they Loe 


become oblivious of the Natural Law. (a) The general primar 


(‘‘good is to be done,’ ‘‘evil is to. be avoided”’) cannot 
from the mind, although, in particular affairs, anger, ple 

or some other passion may prevent men from thinking ® . 
them. Thus, when the mob spirit takes hold of a cro 
becomes intent only on violence or revenge, and gives no eg 
to conscience. (b) The secondary precepts, such as aie 
tained in the Decalogue, cannot be obliterated from the 

~- although in applying them to concrete situations 8 P 


There are many examples of laws, both ancient and - 
- which permitted or commanded, for particular cases, things se 
trary to the current. application of natural precepts. Thus, 

-. Spartans and the Romans ordered the murder of 1 


- were weakly and of slaves whose master had been killed. 


d the boo 


~ ancient races encouraged robberies committed beyon 
- daries of the states, and savage tribes have been foun 
the practice of putting to death parents who were.aged oF 10° 


eople may 


moders 


nfants 


pho bad . 7 ; 
a ‘ of the Natural Law, and to perfect that which is wanting in 
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826. The causes of wrong applications of the Natural Law 
are the following: 

; (a) Some causes are involuntary. Thus, the correct applica- 
tion may be difficult, as when more than one moral principle 
has to be considered and applied; or, if the case is not difficult, 
the person who makes the application may be mentally unde- 
veloped, or his mind may be blinded on account of his bad edu- 
cation or environment. Examples: The races who saw no infamy 
in robbery committed against their neighbors, lived in a wild 
age when such acts of violence seemed necessary as measures 
of self-protection. The savage killed his aged parents, because 
to his untutored mind this seemed an act of mercy; 

_ (b) Some causes are voluntary, such as neglect of the truth, 
vicious habits, ete. Examples: St. Paul blames the pagans for 
their idolatry, because they had darkened their own minds about 

Pirates and bandits who came to regard violence as neces- 
sary for their own defense were responsible for their state of 
mind, inasmuch as they had chosen a life of crime. 

- Transgression of Natural Law, therefore, is not imput- 
able as formal sin if it is not voluntary. Hence: (a) lack of 
knowledge excuses, when ignorance is involuntary (e.g., those 
who have not the use of reason, as infants and the unconscious; 
children and others mentally undeveloped who cannot grasp the 
meaning of some precept; educated persons who are unable to 
get a right solution of some knotty problem of morals, ete.) ; (b) 


lack of consent excuses in whole or in part (as when one acts 
through fear). anes : 


Art. 3: THE POSITIVE DIVINE LAW 
(Summa Theologica, I-I1, qq. 98-108.) 
328. Meaning.The Positive Divine Law is the law added 


__ by God to the Natural Law, in order to direct the actions of 


man to his supernatural End, to assist him to a better observance 


human law. 


-garily connected. with the end ‘God has 
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(a) The Last End of man is not natural, but supernaturd 
(see 20), and hence it was necessary that, in addition to the 
precepts which guide man towards his natural beatitude, thet 
should be added precepts that will guide him towards his super 
natural beatitude: ‘‘The Law of the Lord gives wisdom to Tittle 
ones’’ (Ps. xviii. 8). 
(b) The light of natural reason was sufficient to instr 
man in the Natural Law, but through sin that light had becom 
obscured, with the result that evil customs set in, and ver 
many were at a loss how to apply the Natural Law, oF appli 
it wrongly. Hence, it was most suitable that the Natural Las 
should be summed up in brief commandments and given exter 
ally. by the authority of God. This was done through the Des 
logue, which is a part of the Positive Divine Law of both th 
Mosaie and the Christian dispensations: ‘‘The testimony gs 
Lord is faithful’’ (Ps. xviii. 8). ie 
(c) Human laws are the product of fallible human judgmen” 
they can direct only such acts as are external, and they - 


unable to forbid or punish many evil deeds.” Hence, f 
necessary that there should be positive divine laws to supply 
Lord is ™ 


what is wanting in human law: ‘‘The law of the 
spotted, converting souls’’ (Ps. xviii. 8). 

$29. The Positive Divine Law differs from 
as to subject-matter, permanence, and manner of promul 

(a) The precepts of the Natural Law are necessary, SIN’, 
follow as necessary consequences from the nature of mans ait 
precepts of the Positive Law of God, excluding those that 
external promulgations of the Natural Law, are not nee : 
since they follow from the free decree of God raising 19 : 
that which is above his nature. * 

(b) The precepts of the Natural Law are 
- since the nature of man always remains the same. .. 
“eepts of the Positive Law of God some were changed, 


the Natural Jat 
gatos 


: unchangestlé 


- given only for a time (such as the ceremonial laws of Ji 
“others, absolutely speaking, could be changed, because not ae 


-- eoncerning Sacraments). 


in view (¢9-. he CS 
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(c) The precepts of both kinds of law are immediately from 
God; but the Natural Law is promulgated only in a general way, 
through the light of reason given to man along with his nature, 
while the Positive Law of God is proclaimed by special commands 
(e.g., ‘thou shalt not steal’’). 

330. The Positive Divine Law contains two kinds of precepts, 
viz., natural and supernatural commandments. (a) The natural 
precepts were given in order to recall to the minds of men the 
laws knowable through reason which had become obscured 
through passion, custom or example. The Commandments given 
to Moses on the tablets of stone renewed the natural precepts 
which God had written through reason on the hearts of men: 
(b) The supernatural precepts were given in order to point out 
to men the duties their supernatural destiny imposed. Example: 
The precepts of faith, hope, charity. 

331. Division.—There are four historical states of man with 
reference to his Last End, and to each of these correspond posi- 
tive divine laws. 

_ (a) The state of Original Innocence is that which existed 
in Paradise before the Fall. Man had been raised to the super- 
natural state, and hence he was obliged to the supernatural acts 
of faith, hope, charity, ete.; he was subject to God, both as to 

y and soul, and hence he was obliged to offer some kind of 
external sacrifice; he was sanctified immediately by God, and 
hence was not bound to the use of any sacraments; but he was 
still in a state of probation, and was subject to various special 
regulations, such as the commands to avoid the fruit of a certain 
tree, to labor in Eden, ete. 

(b) The state of the Law of Nature is that which existed 
from the Fall to the giving of the written law through Moses. 
It is called the state of the Law of Nature, not in the sense that 
there were no supernatural precepts then in force, but in the 


, Sense that there were as yet no written precepts. In that period 


. dais) man knew the Natural Law, not from commandments written 


he tablets of stone, but from the law of reason inscribed in his 
ae he knew the supernatural precepts, not from Scriptures 
8iven him by God, but from tradition or special divine inspira-. 


_ reason and forbade what was opposed to reason; it had Goe % 
its Author and prepared man for the Law of. Christ. ae 
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tion. In addition to‘ the inner acts of supernatural worship 
and faith in the Messiah to come and the outer sacrifices, ther 
were during this state certain rites of purification, or sacré- 
ments, by which fallen man was purified from sin.. A speci 
precept of the patriarchial times was the prohibition made t 
Noe against the eating of flesh with blood in it. 
(ce) The state of the Mosaic Law is that which existed fron 
the giving of the law on Sinai until the giving of the New Test 
ment law by Christ. nee 
(d) The state of the Christian Law, or of the New Lav,® 
that which began with Christ and the Apostles and will contin 
till the end of the world. ie en 
332. The Mosaic Law.—This was the special law of God to 
the Jews, the people chosen by God as the race from which the 
Saviour of the world was to come. It has two periods: tH 
period of preparation and the period of the Law. 
(a)The period of preparation for the Law began with the 
Promise or Covenant given to Abraham. A law is not give? “ 
cept to a people (see 285), and, as the peoples of the world 4 
that time had returned to the general corruption that reign 


__ before the Deluge, God chose Abraham to be the father of a 


nation in which true religion should be preserved until the Fe 
deemer of the world had come. The rite of circumcision Was 


: i ign 
_., dered as a mark of the covenant and a sacrament of remissi0 


“-(b) The period of the Law began with the promulgation 


7 ~ the Decalogue on Sinai: The: descendants of Abraham had an 
into a nation and had been freed from slavery, and they Ww 


thus ready to receive a special law. Their history thereafter a 
how God trained them according to the pattern of the Moss 
Law and prepared them for the providential ‘mission, 
through the Messiah, should be theirs, of giving 


which, 


rding 


good (Rom.,* vii.:12): it’ commanded what was: acco 


Law. was imperfect (Heb., vii. 19): it was given for a time 


os to the world : 
_ perfeet and universal Law of the Gospel: = we 
-/°» 333. The Excellence of the Mosaic Law.—(a) The Law to 
od for 

The 
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men were spiritually but children and not ready as yet for the 
teaching and morality of the Gospel; it forbade sin and provided 
punishments, but the necessary helps for observing it came only 
from faith in Christ, the Author of the New Law. 

334. The Subjects of the Mosaic Law.—(a) The Jewish 
people were bound by the Mosaic Law. God had chosen Abra- 
ham by gratuitous election to be the forefather of the Messiah, 
and it was by gratuitous election that He gave the Jews a 
Law which would lend them a special holiness befitting the 
Promises made their race. The Jews, therefore, were bound to 
More things than other nations, as being the Chosen People; 
Just as clerics are bound to more things than the laity, as being 
the ministers of God. 

(b) The Gentiles were not bound by the laws peculiar to the 
Mosaic Code, but only by the common precepts, natural and 
Supernatural, that were in force in the state of the Law of Nature. 
But it was permitted to Gentiles to become proselytes, that by 
observing Mosaic rites they might more easily and more per- 
fectly work out their salvation. : Ee use Gas 

335. The Duration of the Mosaic Law.—(a) The Law began 
when experience had proved that knowledge is not sufficient to 
make man virtuous, that is, at a time when, in spite of the 
Natural Law, the peoples were turning to polytheism and vice: 
“The Law was given on account of transgression’? (Gal., iii. 19). 
(b) The Law ended when experience had shown that external 
observance is not sufficient for holiness, that is, at the time when 
Judaism was degenerating into formalism, putting the letter 
before the spirit of the Law: ‘‘What the Law could not do, God 
Sending His own Son, hath condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
dustifcation of the Law might be fulfilled in us’’-(Rom., viii. 

336. Deuteronomy, vi. 1, describes the Mosaic Law as pre- 
°epts, ceremonies and judgments; and the commandments of — 
the Old Testament can be classified according to this threefold 

vision. (a) The moral precepts defined the duties to God and — 
man that arise from the dictates of reason and the Natural Law; — 

(b). the ceremonial prescriptions were determinations of the re- 
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ligious duties to God contained in the moral law, and rules con" 


cerning the performance of worship. based on the positive ordi- 
nance of God; (c) the judgments were determinations of social 
duties contained in the moral law; they were the civil or political 
.code of the theocratic nation which had its force from the pos- 
tive ordinance of God. 

337, The moral precepts are contained in the Decalogue, 
which is a sum of the whole Natural Law, inasmuch as the get 
eral principles of the Natural Law are implicit therein in ther 
immediate conclusions, while the remote conclusions are virta- 


ally found in the Commandments as in their principles (s¢ 
301). 


338. The Decalogue expresses man’s duties: (a) towards 


God, viz., loyalty (First Commandment), reverence (Second); 
service (Third)—all of which are Laws of the First Table; (0) 
towards parents (Fourth), and all fellow-men, viz., that no 2 
justice be done them by sins of deed (Fifth, Sixth, Seventh), of 
mouth (Eighth), or of heart (Ninth, Tenth)—all of which a 
Laws of the Second Table. 

339, The further moral precepts which were added after the 
giving of the Decalogue can all be reduced to one or the other of 
the Ten Commandments. Examples: The prohibition against 


fortune-telling belongs to the First; the prohibition against ae 
jury and false teaching, to the Second; the commandment E 
honor the aged, to the Fourth; the prohibition against detrae 


tion, to the Eighth. 


- $40. The ceremonial laws, which prescribed the manner of 


performing the divine worship or of acting as befitted the eat 
People, and which prefigured the worship and people of tl 


New Testament, were numerous, in order that the Jews peo 
be more easily preserved from pagan rites and customs. 


ceremonies they regulated were of four kinds: (a) the sacrifices 


through which God was worshipped and through which the 


sacrifice of Christ was prefigured (e.g., the holocausts, peace. 
offerings, sin-offerings) ; (b) the sacred times and places, thin® 
and persons set apart in order to give more dignity to divine bps 
ship and to foreshadow more distinctly the good things to com 
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(c) the sacraments by which the people or sacred ministers were 
consecrated to the worship of God and were made to prefigure 
Christ (e.g., circumcision and the consecration of Levites) ; (d) 
the customs which regulated the details of life so that both 
priests and people might act as became their special calling, 
and might be types and figures of the Christian people (e.g., 
the laws about food, dress, etc.). 

341, Unlike the moral laws, which had existed before Moses 
as the Natural Law and which continue under the Christian dis- 
pensation, the ceremonial laws were temporary. Thus: (a) 
before Moses other ceremonies were observed by the patriarchs 
(e.g., the sacrifice of Abel, the altars of Abraham and Jacob, 
the priesthood of Melchisedech, ete.) ; (b) after the coming of 
Christ, distinctions of food, new moons, sabbaths, and other 
Mosaic ceremonies were abrogated, since the figures of future 
things had been superseded by rites that commemorated benefits 
that were present. 

342, We may distinguish four periods in the history of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law: (a) from Moses until Christ, it was the 
divinely ordained manner of worshipping God, and was obli- 
gatory for the Chosen People; (b) at the death of Christ, when 
the New Testament began, the Mosaic ceremonial ceased to be 
obligatory ; (ec) until the Gospel had been sufficiently promul- 
gated (i.e. until the destruction of the City and the Temple of 
Jerusalem), the ceremonial law was permitted to Jewish eon- 
Verts, not as prefiguring Christ, but as a form of divine worship ; 
(d) after the Gospel had been sufficiently proclaimed, it. was 
no longer lawful to conform to the Mosaic observances. 

343, The judgments or judicial laws of the Old Testament 
Were intended: (a) to regulate the relations of the people of 

to one another and to strangers according to justice and 
equity, and thus to prepare them for the coming of the Messiah ; 
b) to be, consequently, in some sort a figure of the social con- 
Stitution of the Christian people. : eae. 
. The judicial laws, like the ceremonial, expired with the ‘ 
New Testament. But since, unlike the ceremonial laws, they 
Were not appointed directly as prefigurative of Christianity, their ae 
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provisions, if not opposed to Christian law, could be used as part 


of the civil code of a Christian State. — : 

345. There were four kinds of judicial. precepts: 

(a) those concerning rulers. The government was monareh- 
ical and aristocratic, as being administered by Moses and his 
successors with the assistance of a body of elders; but, it was 
also democratic, inasmuch as the princes were chosen from the 
people and by the people; © ‘ 

‘(b) those concerning citizens. Excellent laws concerning 
sales, contracts, property, and the administration of justice, a7 
laid down in the Pentateuch; — : 

(c) those concerning foreigners. The relationship of the 
Jews to other nations, whether in peace or in war, was reg 
lated by wise and humane laws; 

(a) those concerning families. The rights and duties of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, master and servant, were care 
fully and considerately provided for. : 

346. The Law of the New Testament.—This is the special 
law given by God through Christ to the whole world, and which 
endures till the end of time. ‘Its character will be underst 
most readily from a comparison of it with the Law of the 
Testament. — “ih ; 

(a) In both Testaments grace and the Holy Spirit are given 


through faith in Christ (the internal law), and doctrines, com 
mandments and ceremonies are prescribed (the external law). 


But, whereas the Old Testament is principally a law oan 
the New. Testament is principally a law of faith (Rom., fii, 24) 
the former is concerned mostly with the external conduct. 


latter regulates, not only actions, but also the internal movements . 


_ of the‘soul, of which faith is the first. > ~ h 
~(b) In both Testaments men are justified and saved pan 
faith and works (Heb., xi., 39; Rom., i. 16), and not abled 
the external written law or the letter. But it is only throu8 


Christ, the author of the New Law, that men are enabled to Lae 
form what the law requires: ‘‘The law was given by Moses; : 


grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’? (John, i. 17). 


; «847. Comparison of the Two Testaments from Other bbs z 


| the - 
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points—(a) The aim of both Laws is to secure obedience to God 
and holiness for man. But the New Testament, since given to 
those who were better prepared and more perfect, unveils more 
clearly the mysteries of faith, enjoins more perfect works, and 
supplements the Commandments with counsels of perfection 
(efr. the Sermon on the Mount). . : 
(b) Both Laws make-use of threats, promises and persua- 
sion in order to move men to obedience. But, as the Old Law 
was for those who were spiritually but children, it dwells espe- 
cially on the punishments to be meted out to transgressors: and 
the external rewards that will be given to the obedient ‘(the law 
of fear) ; whereas the New Law, being for those who are spir- 
itually mature, holds out as inducements chiefly the love of 
and rewards that: are internal and spiritual (the law of 
ove), i 
(ec) The author of both laws is God. But, while the Old 
Law was announced through God’s servants as the preparatory 
dispensation, the New Law was proclaimed by the Son of God 
Himself as the final economy of human salvation: ‘‘God, who 
at sundry times spoke in times past to the fathers by the ~ 
Prophets, last of all in these days hath spoken to us by His Son, 
whom He hath appointed heir of all things’? (Heb., iie1).* 
348. Differences in the Precepts of the Two Laws.—(a) 
There is no opposition between the commandments of the two 
Laws; for the ceremonial and judicial precepts of the Old Law, 
Which contained figure and prophecy, are fulfilled in the precepts 
of Christ, while the moral laws of the Old Testament are con- 
Tmed and perfected by the moral laws of Christ: “‘I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfill”? (Matt., v.17). 9 
(b) There is no substantial difference between the faith and - 
Works of the two Testaments. For, that which is now believed 
“xplicitly and clearly, was believed implicitly and in figure in 
the Old Testament, and the greater things that now are com- 
aa were contained germinally in the precepts of the oat ; 
Pie The Old and the New Law Compared as to Difficulty — 


We consider the difficulty that arises from the fulfillment. . : 
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of external works, the Old Law was much more difficult. For, 
while the Law of Moses imposed numerous and complicated cert 
monies and observances, the Law of Christ commands but few 
and simple rites. Of the Old Law St. Peter says that it was@ 
yoke, ‘‘which neither our fathers nor we have been able to 
bear’’ (Acts, xv. 10)—that is, it was extremely burdensome; 
but of His own Law Christ says: ‘‘My yoke is sweet, and My 
burden light’’ (Matt., xi. 30). . Even the additions made by 
Christ to the Old Law (e.g., the prohibition against divore!) 
really facilitate that which the Old Law itself intended 
the perfection of man. Hence, the Old Law is the law of ser 
tude; the New Law, the law of liberty. 

(b) If we consider the difficulty that arises from internal 
works, or the dispositions and motives with which precepts 4 
to be fulfilled, the New Law is more difficult; for it inculeates 
a loftier piety and gives more attention to the spirit with which 
God is to be worshipped. But, since love is the all-inclusivé 
commandment of Christ, and since gladness and fervor are easy 
to the lover, the commandments of Christ ‘‘are not heavy 
(I John, v. 3). 

350. The External Works Commanded by Christ.—(a) oie 
the New Law is the law of grace, it commands only those a 
by which we are brought to grace, or by means of which Ww 

‘make use of grace already reccived. We receive grace only 


through Christ, and hence there are commandments regarding 
the Sacraments; we make right use of grace by faith that wor 


eth through charity,-and hence there are the precepts of 
_ Decalogue to be kept. ass 

_ (b) Since the New Law is the law of liberty, it does not 
_ determine the details of the moral law, nor prescribe minutelY 
how we must worship God and observe justice to others, aS was 


the" 


done.in the ceremonial and judicial laws of the Old Testament 
Minor dispositions of this kind have no necessary relation 


Internal grace, being morally indifferent. - Hence, Christ left 


many things free, to be determined later according to conditions — 


either by the individual (in personal matters) or by- the spit 
itual or temporal authority (in matters of ‘public concern)- : 


Pine eine en= 
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is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, however, that mankind 
should be oppressed with numerous and burdensome observances. 
351. The Internal Works Commanded by Christ—In the 
Sermon on the Mount were given the commandments of the New 
Law that summarize the entire duty of the Christian as to his 
internal acts: ‘‘Everyone that heareth these My words, and 
doeth them, shall be likened to a wise man that built his house 
upon a rock’? (Matt., vii. 24). Thus, there are: (a) internal 
acts commanded as regards our own wills and purposes (we must 
avoid not only external, but also internal sins and the occasions 
of sin; we must not only do good, but we must have a good 
motive, not placing our end in human applause or riches) ; (b) 
internal acts commanded as regards our neighbor (we must not 
judge him rashly, unjustly, presumptuously; nor must we trust 
him imprudently) ; (ec) interior dispositions with which we must. 
Perform our dutics (we must avoid inordinate cares, imploring 
and expecting the divine assistance; but we must also avoid 
carelessness, having our minds set on the narrow way, and 
eschewing seductions). me 

352. The Teaching of Christ on the Three Classes of Pre- 
cepts: Moral, Ceremonial and Judicial_(a) As regards the 
moral precepts (i.e., the Decalogue or Natural Law), not one 
Jot or tittle was to pass away. But so little was the soul of 
these precepts then recognized that Christ gave a new com- 
mandment of love, by which His followers were to be known; 
and He reduced the whole law to the two commandments of love 
of God and love of our neighbor. 

(b) As regards the ceremonial precepts (i.e., the forms of 
Jewish worship), these were to be superseded. Christ declared 
t e Manner in which God was to be worshipped, namely, in 
Spirit and in truth. He instituted the Sacrifice of the New 
Testament, appointed the ritual of the Sacraments (e.g-, of Bap- 

and the Eucharist), and taught a form of prayer which was 

to be used by His disciples. Other things He left to be de- 
termined by the Church. Bernas ies ae 

. (c) As regards the judicial precepts (ie., the civil laws of 

€ theocratic nation), these ceased to be necessary with the com- 
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ing of Christ, whose Kingdom is spiritual and with whom there 
is no distinction of Jew or Gentile, since His law is for all. In 
fact, with the destruction of Jerusalem in a.v. 70, foretold by 
Christ, both the Temple worship and the separate national life 
of Israel came to an end. In correcting the false interpretations 
which the Pharisees put upon various judicial precepts of thet 
law (eg., in showing them that the law of retaliation and 
the law that public enemies should be put to death did no 
authorize revenge and hatred), Christ indicated the spirit that 
should animate all civil laws, namely, love of justice. He left it 
to the wisdom of future lawgivers to apply the rule of justic 
to the relations between man and man, nation and nation, 8 
circumstances would require. net AEE 


-. 853. The precepts by which Christ established the primae 
of the Pope and the hierarchy may be called judicial. But the 


details of this constitution He left the Church to determine. 


. 854, The Duration of the Law of Christ.—(a) The Begit . 


ning.—The New Law was given through the revelation oy 
by Christ and the Holy Ghost to the Apostles; it was ratified 8 


the Last Supper and‘ in the death of Christ, when the New 


Testament was proclaimed and the Old Testament came to @ 
end ; it was promulgated, first at Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost, and later throughout the world by the preaching of the 
Apostles.. BNE ae EE Gian aca spy peg Tyla! 

~(b). The End.—The Law of. Christ continues till the end of 
time; for this generation—that is, this last period of worl 


tory under the Christian dispensation—shall- not ‘end ™ 


Christ returns to judge mankind: ‘‘Behold, I am with you 


days, even. unto the consummation of .the -world’” (Batt, 
... 855. The Subjects of the Law of Christ.—(a) The Law ® - 
-. Christ is for all: ‘‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations. tear 
- ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commant™ — 
occ. you’2. (Matt. xxvili..19) 6 suelo a Re es 
-.. (b) ‘The Law of Christ does not oblige all in the same Wy 
Those outside Christianity are obliged directly by the comman 


d his: 
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to believe and to be baptized. Christians are obliged directly by 
the laws of faith and works accepted in Baptism. 

356. Ignorance of the Law of Christ—(a) Outsiders may 
be in invincible ignorance of the Law of Christ. For many 
persons through no fault of their own, in times past or even 
today, have not heard the Gospel message: ‘‘How shall they 
believe Him of whom they have not heard?” (Rom., x. 14). 

(b) Christians may be in invincible ignorance of the Law of . 
Christ. For, just as want of a preacher causes a pagan to be 
invineibly ignorant of the necessity of Baptism, so a lack of 
instruction in Christian doctrine might leave a baptized person 
inculpably ignorant (eg., of the duty of receiving the Eu- 
charist), o 

357. Dispensation from the Law of Christ.—(a) Its Possi- 
bility—It cannot be denied that Christ could have dispensed 
from the positive precepts of His law, either directly or through 
His Church; for those precepts depend on His will, and, like 
every other legislator, He can relax His law or delegate others 
to do so. 

(b) Its Reality.—Some believe that Christ granted dispen- 
sations from His Law (e.g., that He freed the Blessed Virgin 
and the Apostles from the duty of receiving Baptism, that he 
authorized the Apostles to give Baptism without mentioning the. 
Trinity), but these opinions seem unlikely and are not well 
supported. Some also believe that the power of loosing granted _ 
the Church (Matt., xvi. 19) includes the power of dispensing 
from the Law of Christ. The contrary, however, seems more 
Probable. For the power of loosing is certainly limited to such 
matters as the good of the Church and of souls requires, and it 
'8 more advantageous for the Church and its members that the 
laws given by Christ Himself should be absolutely unchangeable, 
it order that the unity of the Church and its dependence on its 

Cunder may be more manifest. = ee 

On the other hand, the alternate opinion has solid grounds ~ 
and arguments, and merits due consideration. Some authors dis- 


“nguish a twofold law of Christ: (a) absolute, that which obliges : oe i 
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immediately and of itself independently of any action of man; 
e.g., the law concerning the necessity of Baptism or determining 
bread and wine as the matter of the Eucharist; (b) hypothetie, 
which presupposes some human action; e.g., the law of the in- 
dissolubility of matrimony which urges after man has freely 
willed to be bound by the laws.of matrimony. Similarly, the 
binding force of vows presupposes the taking of the vow. 

As to the absolute law, no human authority may dispens 
from it. As already indicated, the good of the Church, its unlly 
and stability, seem to demand an unchangeable law. In regard 
to the hypothetical law, many of the more modern authors assert 
that the Holy Pontiff can at times dispense. The power of loosing 
implies a power of dispensing in the Church which has. beet 
used in particular cases; ¢.g., ratum et non consummatum ma 
trimony. Moreover, the power to dispense seems extremely use 
and almost necessary for the prudent and wise governing of the 

Church. For, with a change of circumstances an individual might ; 
be impeded from doing a greater good because of @ preceding 
act of will; eg., one might be impeded from embracing the Te 
ligious life because of a prior vow to remain in the world to 
assist in Catholic Action (see Fanfani, O.P., Theol. Moral. 
Manuale, Vol. I,,n.184). Pome 

358. Interpretation of the Law of Christ—(a) Private ¥ 
terpretation (epieikeia or equity) is used in extraor 
not foreseen by the lawgiver, and it declares that a pa 
ease does not fall under the Law. This kind of interpr 
applies only to human laws, since God foresees things not 
universally, but also in particular (cfr. on Natural 

(b) Public interpretation of the Law of Christ is made by 
the Church, in virtue of the commission: 
‘whatsoever I have commanded”? (Matt., xxviii. 20). 

359, Public Interpretation of the Law of Christ.— 
Church is able to give a declarative interpretation © 
Divine Law—that is, to explain its meaning, to show what case 
are comprehended in the law, what cases are not, when one 3 
obliged, when one is excused, ete. Example: The C 


hureh in: 


dinary cases 
rticular = 
etation 
only < 


Law, 315). : 


‘Teach all thing’ 


(a) The . 
f the Positive 
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terprets the doctrine of Christ on the indissolubility of marriage, 
explaining when the bond is absolutely indissoluble, the condi- 
tions under which-it may sometimes be dissolved, ete. 

(b) The Church is able to give determinative interpretation 
of the Positive Divine Law—that is, to settle in what manner a 
law must be fulfilled. Examples: Christ gave the command 
that the Eucharist should be received, but it was the Church 
that determined when and how often one must receive Com- 
munion to comply with the wishes of Christ. Christ instituted 
only generically the essential rite of some Sacraments, leaving 
it to the Church to determine the rite more specifically. 

360. The Law of Christ and Impossibility. —(a) Impossi- 
bility does not excuse from a Jaw, in which an act is necessary 
not because it is prescribed, but is prescribed because it is a 
necessary means without which, even if one be not guilty of 
negligence, salvation cannot be had (necessity of means). Ex- 
ample: Infants who die without Baptism are not held guilty 
of neglecting the Sacraments, but lack of it deprives them of 
the supernatural bliss promised by Christ. Only Baptism con- 
fers regeneration, and only the regenerated are capable of the 
vision of God. bag 

(b) Impossibility can excuse from a law in which an act is 
hecessary because it is prescribed, and which therefore makes 
one guilty of sin, if one willfully neglects it (necessity of pre- 
cept). Example: An adult who dies without the Eucharist 
cannot be saved if he was guilty of grave negligence; but he 
can be saved, if it was not his own fault that he did not receive 

oly Communion. The Eucharist increases supernatural life, 
but ineulpable lack of it does not exclude from that life. 

361. Impossibility—or what is called impossibility—does not 
always excuse even from those divine laws which have only the 
necessity of precept. 


(a) Physical impossibility is the lack of power to perform an 


act; for example, it is physically impossible for a blind man to 


Tead. This kind of impossibility, of course, excuses from guilt 
and punishment, Example: Titus is dying and thinks of the 


aan 
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command that he should receive Viaticum. But he is unable to 
receive Communion without vomiting. Hence, in his case the 


impossibility excuses from the divine command. 


(b) Moral impossibility is the inability to perform an act 


without serious inconvenience; for example, it is morally impos- 


sible for one who has weak eyes to read small print. This kind . 


of impossibility does not excuse, if a greater evil will result 
from the non-observance of the law than the evil of inconvenience 
that will result from its observance. Examples: Eleazer would 
not eat the meats forbidden by the law of Moses, preferring ' 
die rather than give public scandal (II Mach., vii. 18). The 
command of Christ that pastors minister to their flocks obliges, 
even if it involves danger of death, when there is a great public 
necessity (as in time of pestilence) or an urgent pri 
sity (as when an infant is about to die without Baptism). 

362. Moral impossibility excuses from divine laws that have 
only necessity of precept, if the inconvenience is serious, cver 
when compared to the evil of violating the law; 


317). Examples: Christ excused David for eating the loaves 
of proposition (which was forbidden by the law of Moses) 
account of urgent necessity. .A most grave external inconven 
ence excuses from the law of integrity of confession (see Vol. 11). 
363. What is the nature of the Church’s action in 
the bond of marriages that are not ratified, or not eonsummat 


after ratification (see Vol. II), with reference 


divine laws that limit the law of indissolubility, an 


of faith over other bonds, the superiority of virginity to mar 
(b) Others se 


riage, the power of the Church in loosing, ete- 
in this an interpretation, declarative or expansive, of the law of 
indissolubility.. (c) Still others regard these di 


removal of the proper matter of the obligation contracted through 


the act of the human will: (cfr. the Natural Law, 312): 7 4 
me 


power of loosing would apply here as in the case of vows. © 


vate neces 


for God does - 


not wish commands freely instituted by His will to oblige mor’ 
rigorously than the commands of the Natural Law (see 289, 


dissolving — 
to Christ’s 1a¥ 


of indissolubility? (a) Some see in this an application of other 
d that wer 


enunciated by Christ Himself in His teaching on the supremacy 
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authors call this removal of matter ‘“‘annulment of act,’’ ‘‘remis- 
sion of debt,’’ ‘‘permission’’; while others call it ‘‘dispensation’’ 
(see 314). Those who consider the dissolution of ratum non con- 
summatum matrimony as ‘‘dispensation”’ list the law of indis- 
solubility as hypothetical positive law (see 357). ve 
364. Counsels.—In addition to its precepts (which are obli- 
gatory), the New Law contains counsels, which are optional, 
but which are expressly recommended. : 
; 365. A counsel is a moral direction by which one who is 
willing is advised to prefer a higher to a lower good, in order 
thereby to tend more efficaciously towards perfection -and to 
merit a greater reward. co 
(a) A counsel is not something commanded. Example: Our 
Lord’s direction to the disciples on their first mission that they 
should not carry their sustenance with them was required as a 
duty that they might learn to trust in Providence. Hence, it 
was not a counsel. ae 
(b) A counsel is not everything good that is not commanded. 
Example: Marriage is not commanded to all, but it is not a 


counsel, since the opposite good, viz., celibacy, 1 better (I Cor.,. 


vii. 38), 
366. That which is only counselled as to its actual perform- 


vai is commanded as to its acceptance by the will for a case | 
of necessity, Example: Our Lord’s direction that good be done 


to personal enemies does not command that one actually confer 


favors on them outside of the case of necessity (this is only 


etereeid but only that. one be so charitably inclined that 
€ Is ready to help even a personal enemy W 
wane The superiority of the counsels may be's 
es men take to the goods of this world. 

mn A Some are taken up entirely with the 
cin mo goods the end of life an 
saved. ese do not keep the Commandment 
es Some use the goods of this wo 
ae mate to things that are higher. T 
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concerns lessens the attention they could give to things of the 


spirit. 

(e) Some renounce entirely the goods of this life, in order 
to give themselves as completely as possible to the things of 
God. These observe the counsels, and ean more readily attau 
to holiness and salvation; for, being freed from numerous cares 
about earthly things, they can devote themselves more easily and 
earnestly to things that are heavenly. 


368. The Three Counsels.—There are many counsels given 


in the Gospels, but all can be reduced to three, according to the 
three chief earthly goods that may be surrendered, and the three 
kinds of temptation that come from those goods. 

(a) The counsel of poverty requires that one give up ei 
tirely external goods or wealth, from which 
piseence of the eyes: ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor, 
in heaven’’ (Matt., xix. 21). 

(b) The counsel of chastity requires that one renounce €a- 
tirely carnal goods of pleasure, from which arise the conct- 
piseence of the flesh: ‘‘He that giveth his virgi 
doth well; and he that giveth her not, doth better 
vii. 38). 

(ce) The counsel of obedience requires that one deny 0 


” (I Cor 


comes the conct = 


and thou shalt have treasure 


n in marriage, - 


neself : 


the good of the soul which is one’s own will, from which comes 


the pride of life: ‘‘Come follow Me’’ (Matt., xix. 21). 


369. The counsels can be followed in two ways. (a) ape 
are followed completely, when one accepts them as 4 af 
ave F 


one’s whole life, as is done by those who embrace the st 
perfection in the religious life, taking by vow the three eva” 
gelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obedience. (b) They 
are followed partially when one practises them in particulat 
- instances. Examples: A wealthy man who gives to the poor 

when there is no obligation to do so, practises the counsel © 
poverty in that ease. A person who renounces his own legit 
mate wishes in some matter, practises the counse 
in that case, as when he confers some favor on 
offended him, or pardons a debt. Married persons who 


one who has 


1 of obedien®? 


practise : 
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conjugal abstinence for the sake of religion, follow a counsel of 


chastity (I Cor., vii. 5). 


Art. 4: HUMAN LAW 


(Summa Theologica, I-II, qq. 95-97.) 


370. Definition._Since human perversity often needs a 
check in regulations that are not expressly contained in the 
Natural or in the Divine Law, other laws must be made by 
society, drawn from those higher laws as conclusions or added to 


them as determinations, in order to meet special circumstances 


and necessities. 
371. Division of ‘Human Laws.—Human laws are variously 
divided. ole 
(a) According to the difference of legislators, laws are either 
ecclesiastical or civil. | 
L b) According to their mode of derivation from the Natural 
aw, laws belong either to the law of nations (jus gentium) 


(Or to civil law. To the jus gentium belong those laws which are 


ake from the Natural Law as conclusions from premises, ¢.9., 
e right to private property without which men cannot live 
ores in society. To civil law belongs whatever is derived 
fa atural Law by way of positive determination by a legis- 
tee ;€.9., Natural Law dictates that the evil-doer be punished ; 

that the punishment take a particular form, imprisonment, 


exile, death, is a determination depending upon the will of the. 


legislator. 

oe jus gentium is not international law which derives its 

of tte sanction from the free will of the legislator. The law 

sineai is common to all men and derives its force from the 

mani se of men that such a law is demanded for the good of 

is d ny It is not a secondary precept of the Natural Law which 
erived from the primary precepts necessarily. Rather it 1s 


ba: : ‘ . 
Sed upon a contingent set of circumstances; it does not spring ~ 
from the way in 


Tom ’ : 2 : 
which 's nature absolutely considered, but 
“1 man acts and reacts in his society. 
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_ (¢) According to the difference of their objects, laws are either 


affirmative (i.e, preceptive) or negative (i.e., prohibitive). | 
An affirmative law obliges always, but not for every occasion; 


a negative law obliges always, and for every occasion. Example: 
The Third and Fourth Commandments are always in foree, but. 


it is not necessary to elicit a positive act of compliance at every - 


instant. The other Commandments, which are negative, are 


not only in force always, but it is necessary at every instant - 


to omit what they forbid. 
(d) According to the obligation which they impose, laws 


are either moral, penal, or moral-penal. Moral laws oblige U 


der pain of sin, penal laws under pain of punishment, moral- 
penal laws under pain of both. 


(e) According to their inclusiveness, laws are either per : 
sonal or territorial: The former affect the person for whom the 
e tert: ° 
tory of the lawgiver. The latter affect the territory, and aa 
do not oblige a subject when he is outside the territory affect fe 


law is made, and oblige him even when he is outside th 


by the law. ; 


- (f) Aecording to their effect, prohibitive laws are one 
is Lor 


merely prohibitive or irritant. The former make what 
bidden illegal, the latter make it also void. 


372. Qualities —The objects or content of human law must 
‘be of such a character: (a) that they do not confi 
Natural or the Divine Law; (b) that they be beneficial to the - 
‘community for which they are made. 


_ 873. Laws fail to be of public benefit in such cases 4S the ° 
d view. of the | 


following: (a) if they are made without a broa : 
publie good, which has regard for different classes of people ve 
various interests, and which provides for the future as well as 


are not perfect in virtue, the lawgivers require so 


- the law falls into contempt, and graver evils result than wou? - 
| ble that human 
laws confine their prohibitions to graver misdeeds, espe¢ ie 
‘those that are harmful to others and to society, an¢ ™ i 
‘their commands to such good acts as promote the common ls 


have happened otherwise. Hence, it is advisa 
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Multiplicity of laws, excessive penalties for minor offenses, cruel 
and unusual sanctions, lead to lawlessness. 
374, Human laws should not prescribe what is too difficult. 
(a) They should not prescribe heroic virtue, unless the com- 
mon safety demands it, or a subject has voluntarily obliged 
himself to it. Example: Soldiers in war and pastors in time 
of pestilence must expose themselves to danger of death; but for 
ordinary occasions the law should not oblige one to risk one ’g life 
or other great good. is RP 
(b) They should not prescribe agreement ‘with the mind of 
the legislator or a virtuous performance of what is prescribed, 
unless the thing ordered itself demands this. Examples: The 
law of annual Confession and of the Easter Communion requires, 
not only that these Sacraments be received, but that they: be 
received worthily, for an unworthy Confession is no Sacrament, 
and an unworthy Communion does not satisfy the command of 
Christ, of which the church command is but a determination. 
On the other hand, the Lenten fast observed by one who is not 
in the state of grace is an act good in itself and satisfies the 
law. He who hears Mass on a holyday, not knowing that it is 
a holyday, satisfies the obligation, though he had no intention 
of fulfilling it. ‘ “ng lttieg he 
. 375. Obligation of Human Laws.—All human laws that are 
Just, whether they be ecclesiastical or -civil, made by believers 
in God or unbelievers, are obligatory in conscience. (a) From . 
er beginning the Church has made laws and imposed them as 
obligatory (Acts, xv. 29; I Cor., vi. 4; I Cor., xi. 5; I Tim., 
= 9-12), and has recognized as obligatory the laws of the State, 
without regard to the moral or religious qualifications of the 
Tulers (I Peter, ii. 13-16 ; Rom., xiii. 1-7). en a : 
(b) Human laws are necessary. The Natural Law does not 
Prescribe definite penalties, while the Positive Divine Law pre- 
Scribes only such as are remote and invisible; and hence, if 


there were no human Jaws holding out the threat of determined = : 


and present punishments, the Divine laws would be contemned. 
sreover, since the higher laws are sometimes unknown, OF 


Prescribe no time, place or manner of accomplishment, or do nob 
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command things that would be useful for their observance, it is 
necessary that there be laws made by man to secure the better - 
knowledge and fulfillment of the laws given by God Himself. 

376. A human law is unjust in two ways: 

(a) if opposed to the rights of God. Examples: The com 
mand of Pharaoh that the Hebrew male children be murdered 
(Exod., i. 17), the command of Antiochus that his subjects 
sacrifice to idols (I Mach., ii. 16-20), the command of the San- - 
hedrin that the Apostles should cease to preach (Acts, v- 29); 

(b) if opposed to the rights of man. This happens in three. 
ways: first, when the purpose of the law is not the, common 
good, as when the lawgiver seeks only his own profit or glory; 
secondly, when the maker of the law has not the requisite authot- ° 
ity; thirdly, when the law itself, although for the common good 
and made by competent authority, does not distribute burdens - 
equally or reasonably among the people. Examples: Achab and 
Jezabel, in the affair of the vineyard of Naboth, had in view 
not the public, but their own private benefit (III Kings, xvi). 

- The sentence of death pronounced on our Lord by the San- 
hedrin was illegal, because, among other reasons, the body was 
not assembled according to law, and hence had no authority t 
give sentence. The commands given the Israelites by Pharaoh 
(Exod., v. 18), and to their subjects by Oriental despots qe 

Kings, viii), were unjust, because the former discriminat 

against the Israelites, and the latter bore down too heavily on 

the people. 
penalty of hanging for a slight misdemeanor ; 
of a loaf of bread by a boy) as for the capital crimes of piracy 
or murder, the Stamp Act of George III, and some modern laws 

that sentence to life imprisonment those who have been four . 

times convicted of slight offenses, are more recent examples 0 

unjust laws. ipceeet 

877. Obedience to unjust laws is not obligat 
lowing cases. (a) If a law is opposed to the ri 

is not lawful to do what that law commands or p 
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may not use the permission or obey. If a law forbids one to 
give or receive Baptism, it has no force. (b) If a law is cer- 
tainly opposed to the rights of man in any of the three ways 
mentioned in the previous paragraph (376, b), it does not of 
itself oblige in conscience, since it lacks some essential condition 
of a true law, and even the consent of the majority or of all 
does not make it just. However, it may oblige accidentally, on 
account of the greater evils that would follow on disobedience, 
such as scandal, civil disturbances, ete. The duty of subjects is 
to remonstrate against such a law and to work for its repeal. 
Fi 378. The obligation of all laws is not the same in kind, or 
iat ” Moral laws oblige one to do what is commanded or 
eae Ww = is forbidden, as a duty owed in conscience; hence, 
he a ates a law of this kind is guilty of moral fault. Penal 
free ige one to follow what they prescribe, if one would be 
rom guilt before the law and not liable in conscience to 


t . ; 
he penalty prescribed; hence, he who violates a penal law is. - 


ede eee fault, and, if he further illegally resists 
eae ae e becomes guilty also of moral fault. (b) Moral 
Gea ot all of the same obligatory force, some of them oblig- 
379 2 grave sin, others under venial sin. : 
hee Gh following human laws are recognized as moral 
dees that oe laws, with few exceptions; (b) eivil 
directly isa rm the Eternal or Divine Law, or that pertain 
ihe deca - common welfare, such as the laws that determine 
380 mi ae officials, the rights of inheritance, ete. 
el ee human laws are generally regarded as 
thik chee : (a) ecclesiastical laws which expressly state that 
statutes of ance is not required under pain of sin (e.g. the 
fe oe Religious Orders) ; (b) civil laws of minor im- 
os ees : which the legislator imposes as a purely civil duty 
381. raffie regulations). : eee 
conditions ie laws oblige under grave sin if the two following 
is of great = present: (a) if the thing prescribed by the law 
(b) if the eee because of its nature or circumstances; 
wgiver intended to impose a grave obligation. 


2. ‘ we 
A matter of light moment cannot be made the ‘object 
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of a law that binds under grave sin, for this would impose a 
intolerable burden, and would thus be contrary to the common | 
good. What is unimportant in itself, however, may become im- | 


portant on account of its purpose or other circumstance. 
388. The intention of the legislator to impose a grave moral 
obligation is recognized either: 


judgment; or (b) from circumstances that indicate such an 
intention, such as the gravity of the subject-matter of the law 


or the kind of penalty it prescribes, the general opinion of 


authorities, or the common practice of the community. 


384. By obliging to the observance of what they command | 


and the avoidance of what they forbid, laws indirectly oblige to 
what is necessary for such obedience. 7 
one to make use of the ordinary means for its fulfillment. Bs 


amples: He who has not used ordinary diligence to know the » 


law, sins against the law if he violates its prescriptions. He who 


eats meat on a day of abstinence, because he neglected to pr - 


vide himself with other food, is guilty of sin. (b) The Jaw 
obliges one to use sufficient diligence in removing impediments 
to its fulfillment or dangers of .its violation. Examples: The 
law of hearing Mass on Sunday obliges one not to stay up 
late on Saturday that fulfillment will be impossible. The law 
of fasting obliges one to avoid dangerous occasions 
lation. eo a 


385. Interpretation. Though laws are carefully framed 88 
arise—0 


hanges of ; 


to language, doubts about their. meaning’ will .often 
ordinary cases, because of lack of understanding or ¢ 


gs . . cir 
conditions, and in extraordinary cases, because: from a ge 
Hence the need © 


plaining the law, which is done in ordinary eases by interpre 
_ tion, in extraordinary cases by epieikeia (see 411 sqq-)- thst 


cumstances the law seems inapplicable. 


886, Interpretation is a genuine explanation of the law, 
is, one that states the meaning of ‘the words 0 


them, It is of various kinds. = pea ae 
(a) According to the author from: whom it proceeds, ; 


(a) from his own declaration, 
as when a church law ig commanded under threat of the divine © 


(a) Hence, the law obliges 


of its Vir. 


f the law accor” 
ing to the intention the lawgiver -had in mind ‘when he 1" 


4nter- i 
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pretation is authentic, if it comes from the lawgiver himself or 
from another authorized by him; it is usual, if it comes from 
common usage (i.e., from the manner in which the law is: cus- 
tomarily observed) ; it is doctrinal, if it is made by learned men 
according to the rules of correct exegesis. 
. (b) According to the effect, interpretation is declarative, if 
it clears up what was obscure in the law; it is supplementary, 
if it extends or limits the law, by adding to or subtracting from 
the cases included under it. ae 
(ec) According to the manner in which it is made, -interpre- 
tation is strict or wide. Strict interpretation gives to a word 


of law that least inclusive and most proper signification it 


bears (e.g., it understands ‘‘son’’ to stand for son by birth). 
Wide interpretation gives to a word a more inclusive and less 
proper signification (e.g., it understands ‘‘son’’ to stand for son_ 
by birth or by adoption). ae — 
887. Those Subject to Law.—Only those are morally obliged 
to observe human law who are subjects of the lawgiver and who — 
have the use of reason. (a) Those who are not subjects in any 
sense are not bound, for to obligate by law is an act of authority — 
and jurisdiction; (b) those who have not reached the age of 
reason, or who are habitually insane, are not themselves morally 
bound, since they are incapable of moral obligation. Of course, 
they may be restrained as to acts, and their rights may be de- 
termined, pes EES en 
_ 388, The lawgiver himself, even though not subject, is held 
observe the laws he makes. Thus: (a) if the lawmaking 
Power resides in a legislative assembly, each legislator is sub-' 
sh the body and hence to its laws; (b) if the lawmaking - 
"iach is vested in an individual, he is not subject to the coactive 
ps of his own laws, since he cannot punish himself; but he is 
ae to their directive force, inasmuch as the higher law of 
in © requires that the superior show good example by observ- 
8 what he requires of others. 94 ts” oy ee 


= $89. Change of Law.—The growth of knowledge and ex- | 
mlenee, or the change of social circumstances, requires now «— 


and then that human laws be improved or adapted to new con- 
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ditions. But, since laws derive a great part of their influence 


from custom, they should not be changed unless the break with 


custom is compensated for by the urgent necessity of the new : 


law, by its manifest advantage, or by the evident iniquity oT 
harmfulness of the old law. In brief, the common 


good should — 


- be the norm by which to decide whether a Jaw should be retained . 


or changed. 


390. Constitutional law, as being fundamental and organic, 


ig more immutable than ordinary law. (a) If given to a society 
established according to the positive ordinance of a superior, it 


cannot be abrogated or modified by the legislative authority of 


that society, since this would be contrary to the 
founder. Hence, the Church has no power to change 
mental constitution given her by Christ, who 
religious society as established by Him to be necessary. (b) 
a constitutional law is given to a society wh 
necessary from the law of nature, 
fied for extraordinary reasons and in 
(e.g., by amendments approved by the people). 

391. The Law of Custom.—Custom (i.e., a long- 
practice that has aequired binding force) is able to 
a new law or to do away with an old Jaw. For the will 
lawgiver is manifested not only by words, 
written law, but also and more clearly by repeated and con- 
tinued acts, as happens in the case of the unwritten law of 
custom. In a democracy it is the consent of the people who 
follow the custom as law that imposes the o 
archy it is the consent of the ruler who permits the custom. 

392. With reference to their legal effects, there are t 
kinds of customs: (a) customs according to the law, 
those that confirm by use an existing law; 


interprets law (see 386) ; (b) customs besid 


those that introduce a new obligation that is not prescri 
custom. establishes law; 


any written law; in this way ; 
toms contrary to law, which are those that remove the obligatio 


~ of a previous law; in this way custom repeals, at least in part 
the law to which it is opposed. ical ee SE ae 


the funda- 


continued 
establish 
of the 


will of the 


prescribed the = 
ich is perfect and 


such constitution can be mocr 
the special ways provided 


as happens in the — 


ligation; in & mon- | 


which ate 
in this way custom — 
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Picts Custom has not the power to establish or repeal a law, 
less it possesses the requisites of law itself (see 285). Hence 

arise the following conditions: 

Fe eras He exercise of the legislative power requires free- 
saa ies . gan seein foree unless they have been 
Gee we , a custom that has been established by 
esa ean be made only for perfect societies, cus- 
Penn : the force of Jaw, unless they are practised by a 
seedy i y, or by a majority of its members who are repre- 
hi : : een custom observed by a family or by a minor- 
at the welts aes body that has its own jurisprudence has 
fe Be ey must proceed from competent authority, cus- 
norte make or unmake law, unless they have the approval 
aay ithe Ina society where the legislative function 
ile ae ae, aa (e.g., in the ancient democracy of Athens), 
bate. e ollow a custom ‘with the purpose of enacting 
poor : using it against an existing law is sufficient 
their ba fate ; the supreme power is not with the multitude, 
aikccaha - not obtain the foree of legislative acts, unless 

(a) nas Hi constituted authority ; ; 

the-egee re aw needs to be promulgated, a custom, to have 
eae seek must be practised by public acts through which 
ves wn to the people as a whole. 
to be sees that have the other requisite conditions begin 
iene Rar i derogatory as soon as the approval of compe-. 
Bales, ae A ad. (a) If the approval is given expressly, 
eet se ‘ force of law at once; (b) if it is given tacitly, 
ren a awgiver, knowing the custom and being under 
ai ke ae as not disapprove, the custom has the force of 
prudent er acit consent is recognized by the learned and 
accepts ' Seas se is given by the law itself, which explicitly 
when it has i e customs, the custom has the force of law 
scribed. sted for ten years, or other length of time pre- 


395. If the : ie 
the superior disapproves of a custom or maintains 
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diplomatic silence for fear of greater evils, his consent is with- 
held, and the custom cannot be deemed as of legal force. 

396. There are other conditions necessary that a custom méy 
acquire the force of law. (a) Since a law is an ordinance know 
ingly imposed by the will of the legislator, a custom does not 
constitute a law if it is followed through the erroneous convite 
tion that it is already a law, or if there is nothing to indicate & 
will to make it obligatory. Signs of the intention to raise 
custom to the dignity of a law are the punishment of trans 
gressors of the custom, the observance of the custom even at the 
cost of great inconvenience, the opinion of the good that it should 
be followed, ete. (b) Since a law cannot prescribe except what 
is reasonable and for the common good, a practice opposed to 
the Natural or Divine Law, or expressly reprobated by written 
law as an abuse, or one that is injurious to the welfare of the com 
munity, cannot become unwritten law. through custom. 

397. There are special conditions in order that a custom may 
do away with an existing law. (a) A written law is not repé 
unless the legislator wills to take away its obligation, and hence | 
desuetude or a custom contrary to law does not abrogate 3 a¥ 
unless it manifests a purpose not to be obligated by what the law 
prescribes. This it does if the whole people regard @ certain 
law as a dead letter, or feel that circumstances OF the comm0a — 
welfare require the opposite of what the law requires, ane © bbs 
no scruple in acting uniformly according to this conviction. 
(b) A written law is not repealed, if it is immutable, oF at 
change would be prejudicial to the common interest ; similarly, 
therefore, a custom cannot abolish a law, unless this law 18 an’ 
that can be abrogated by human acts, and that is not essentl e 
to the public good. Hence, customs contrary to the Comman' : 
ments or to the Law of Christ, customs that are express!Y con 
demned in Canon Law as corruptions, customs that encourag® 
lawlessness or afford occasions of sin, can never do away Be rs 
law, no matter how long or by how many they are practis a 

"98, Those who start a custom contrary to law are someti™ i 
in good faith, and hence are not guilty of disobedience. (a) j 
may be that they are in ignorance of the law, but have: ng 
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interpretative will not to be bound by it; (b) it may be that they 
know the law, but sincerely think that, on account of conditions, 
it has ceased of itself. 
399. Even when a custom has been started in bad faith, it 
may continue through good faith, and so become not a violation, 
but an abrogation of the law. Changed conditions may make the 
law useless or harmful; or the very fact that it is no longer 
observed may make it too difficult to enforce. 


400. Today customs do not so often attain the force of law.’ - 


Moreover, so difficult is it to know whether any custom has all 
the qualities necessary for establishing, modifying, or abrogating 
a law that only an expert is competent to judge in this matter. 
401. Dispensation—Human law has not the immutability 
of the Divine Law. Hence, not only may it be changed, but it 
may also be dispensed. Dispensation is a relaxation of the posi- 
tive law made for a particular case by him who has the compe- 
tent authority. oe 
(a) It is a relazation of the law—that is, it takes away the 
obligation of the law. Thus, it differs from permission, which 
is fulfillment of what is conditionally allowed by the law. 
(b) Dispensation is made for a particular case—that is, it is 
granted when the provisions of the law, though beneficial to the 
community as a whole, are not suitable for a particular person 
or case. Thus, it differs, first, from abrogation and derogation, 
which remove the obligation of the whole or a part of the law for 
the entire community; and, secondly, from privilege, which is 
granted permanently as a private law. SPRAY BRT 8 
b (c) Dispensation is given by competent authority—that is, 
a the legislator or others who have the lawful power. Thus, it 
Sa from epieikeia and. private interpretation, which are 
ade by those who have no power to dispense. rs ampli 


(d) Dispensation is a relaxation of the positive law, for since 


the Natural Law is immutable (see 305), no dispensation can be 


8iven from its requirements. Thus, dispensation differs from 


official declaration or interpretation of the 
vaw (see 315). ee el 


402. Those who have the power to dispense from a law are. HS 


Natural or Divine 
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the lawgiver and others duly authorized. 
himself can dispense as follows: in his own laws, since he was 
able to make them; in the laws of his predecessors, since his 


authority is equal to theirs; in the laws of his inferiors, since» 


they are his subordinates. (b) Others can dispense who have 


received from the law, from their superior, or from custom the 


necessary authority to dispense. 
_ 408. Those Who May Be Dispensed from a Law.—(a) Since 
dispensation is an act of jurisdiction, only those can be dispensed 


who are in some way subject to the dispenser. Since, however, © 


the jurisdiction used in dispensing does not impose an obligation 
but grants a favor, it is held that he who has the power i 
pense others may also dispense himself, if his power is not Te 
stricted. (b) Since dispensation is an act of authority, it may 
be exercised even in favor of one who is absent, or ignorant 0 
the dispensation or unwilling to accept it. But, since as a 


(a) The lawgiver 


to dis- : 


e 


favors should not be forced, the validity of a dispensation ge _ 


erally depends upon the consent of the one dispensed. 
_. 404. The power of dispensing has for its en 
good, and therefore it must be exercised: 


d the common 
(a) faithfully, that 


not for reasons of private interest or friendship; (b) prudently, 


that is with knowledge of the case and with 
are sufficient reasons for dispensation. 
405. In order that the reason for a dispensation 
it is not required that it be so grave as to 
or moral impossibility of keeping the law, 
of the law ceases in the face of impossibility ( 
without the need of dispensation. Hence, lesser reasons 
for dispensation. 3) eats 
406. A dispensation must be grante 
or justice requires it. The following cases are U 
(a). when there exists a reason that requires, accordin: 
that a dispensation. be granted; (b) when the ¢ 
the spiritual good of an individual, or his protec 
eonsiderable evil, demands the concession of a di 
. 407. A dispensation may be'e 
the ease does not demand it an 


since the obligation 


suffice 


sually given: 


tion from some 


g to law, | 
ommon good, OF 


spensation. 
ither granted or denied, whet | 
d the superior after carefu! 


judgment that there - 


be sufficient, 
constitute a physical 


see 317, 487), 
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Investigation is not certain whether the reason is sufficient or 
insufficient ; otherwise, a greater responsibility would rest on the 
superior than the law can be thought to impose—viz., that of 
attaining certainty where it cannot easily be had. 
a te ee who dispenses without a sufficient reason is guilty of 
ae Panesar and is responsible for the discontent and 
peti paz ‘Daa He is guilty of grave sin thus: (a) if 
digas . or other inconvenience is caused, even when the 
pe 7 : e lawgiver himself ; (b) if the law obliges under 
alk n the dispensation is not granted by the lawgiver, 
in an inferior who usurps the right to dispense. 
ae = subject of dispensation is guilty of sin: (a) if he 
aren cpio when he knows for certain that there is no 
ata on for it; (b) if, having been denied a dispensation, 
ugh unjustly, he acts against the law; or if he knowingly 


make * : : 
S use of an invalid or expired dispensation. 


Sl reasons for a dispensation can be reduced to 
a the ay NS private welfare (e.g., the difficulty of the law 
a pe a notable benefit he will receive through the. 
ais et rd (b) public welfare (¢.g., the benefits that 
theouch 0 the community, or the evils that are avoided 
in the dispensation) . 
ie human laws regulate particular and 
thevaa «a ee to what usually happens, and since 
eases will cee refore be expressed in general terms, exceptional 
eeieral eee. that fall under the law, if we consider only the 
if we saci its text, but that do not fall under the law, 
ths cera] e purpose of the lawgiver, who never foresaw . 
or them, fied b oss and would have made different provision 
ae inter as : oreseen them, In such exceptional cases legal- 
iustice of eis ind obedience to the law-books, but the higher 
imself as finde i oe calls for obedience to the lawgiver 
the rights ew Ae eeeaa welfare and fair treatment of 
the ee may be defined, therefore, as a moderation of 
of their e law where in an extraordinary case, on account —— 
generality, they do not represent the mind of the. 


they deal with what is intrinsically good or ba 
changeable (see 307). But it applies also to 
of the Positive Law of God, and apparent cai 


_ xxi. 6), can be explained by the cessation of la 


_ of cheating on the plea that they were not thoug: 


the Decalogue was given. One 
_-.. ground.that Christ Himself would have excused from it, ha 
a foreseen the circumstances. atte 
--..-(b) Epieikeia is based-on the princip 

- law-must be subordinated.to the common good and 


Hence, 
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lawgiver ; which moderation must be made in the manner. it 
which the lawgiver himself would have made it, had he thought 
of the case, oF would make it now, were he consulted. Hence, 
epieikeia differs from the various causes that take away the 
obligation of a law, for it supposes the non-existence of obliga- 
gation from the beginning and non-comprehension in the lav 
Thus: (a) it is not revocation, desuetude, restrictive interpt 
tation, or dispensation; (b) it is not cessation on account of im 
possibility ; (c) it is not presumed permission or self-dispensatiot 

413. In its use epieikeia is at once lawful and dangerous 

(a) It is lawful, for it defends the common good, the judgmest 
of conscience, the rights of individuals from subjection to § 
written document, and from oppression by the’ abuse of powers 
(b) it is dangerous, for it rests on the judgment of the ind 
vidual, which is prone to decide in his own favor to the detti- 
ment of the common good as well as of self. 

414, Epieikeia by its very nature imposes certain 
its use. ‘ett : 
(a) It is based on the fact that a certain case is not com 
prehended in a law, because the legislator did not forese? It 
Hence, epieikeia is not applicable to the Divine Law; for 0° 
‘Divine Lawgiver foresaw all cases that could arise, and so & 
cluded ‘all exceptions (see 315). This is clear as Tega the, 


‘Ten Commandments and other precepts of the N atural Law, sine 
d, and are Wr 


the prescriptions , 
ses of epicikel® | 
David. (I Kings i 
w or divine dit 
rtain modern forms 
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ance is demanded by the common good—that is, to irritant laws. 
Any hardship suffered by an individual through the effect of 
such laws is small in comparison with the injury that would 
be done to the common welfare if there were any cases not com- 
prehended in such laws; for irritant laws are the norms for 
biz a validity of contracts and other acts, and public 
ie sd emands that they be uniform and certain, Example: 
hee : a contract marriage with.a diriment impediment, on 
re at the Church would not wish the impediments to 
. under the serious inconvenience that exists in one’s case. 
5. The dangers of epieikeia also place limitations on its 


Pe tiee she is the danger that one may be wrong in judging 
If thia 4s ee did not wish to include a case under his law. 
ability. an ‘ oe one should investigate to the best of one’s 
fog ee ave recourse, if possible, to the legislator or his 

ntative for a declaration or dispensation. It is never 


lawf egate 3 
al to use epieikeia without reasonable certainty that the 


legi : 
ene would not wish the law to apply here and now. — 
da here is the danger that one may be in bad faith in 
mites ‘thet the common good or justice requires the use of 
fects ar the motive in reality may be self-interest or escape 
in Si ates Hence, a person should not use epieikeia except 
decide # ty, when he is thrown on his own resources and must 
from os oF himself ; and, even then, he must be sure that he acts 
Ppa and disinterestedness. 
following a in which the use of epieikeia is lawful are the 
a 2 6 ‘s .: . ae 
me aoe In a wide sense—that is, a benign interpreia- 
eontpreh . me a private individual that a particular case is not 
ice on ed in the intention of the lawgiver, because the latter 
which the € power to include it—may be used for all cases in 
Sitio opposite interpretation would set the law up in oppo- 
viduals 
inaea ; : ee: The law that goods borrowed must be re- 
eir owners yields to epieikeia, if there is question of 


puttin, _ eee 
& Weapons into the hands of one who ‘would use them. 


nm t 
© the common welfare or would work injustice to indi- 


imi nin nade i 
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against the public security or for the commission of murder; 
(b) Epieikeia in a strict sense—that is, the judgment that 


a particular case is not included in the intention of the lawgiver, 
because the lattter had not the wish to include it—may. be used. 


for all those cases in which the opposite interpretation would 
suppose in the lawgiver a severity that is not likely. ‘The rigot 
of the law may be extreme injustice’’ (Cicero, De Offciis, I, 10). 
Example: Titus has the opportunity to make a notable sum of 


money on a Sunday morning, but cannot make use of the oppor- 


tunity without missing Mass that day. Caius on a fast day feels 
well, but is tired and will be not a little inconvenienced if he 
fasts. Both Titus and Caius may use epieikeia, for the Church 
does not wish to be unkind, nor, generally speaking, to have her 
laws oblige rigorously and for every case. 

417. Though all human law is subject to epieikeia, the prat- 
tice of the civil law does not always allow it. (a) Action 0 
individual responsibility makes one guilty of technical violation. 
Example: Balbus, fearing that his house may be robbed or he 
himself assaulted, borrows a revolver and practises shooting. 
He had not time to get the necessary permit, but argued that 
necessity knows no law. But, if he is arrested, the court may 
hold him guilty of violating the law.. (b) Action in a court 


in law. Example: One may obtain an order from the court 
restraining a neighbor from injury, when the law itself give 


~ only the right to recover damages for injury done. 


Art. 5: ECCLESIASTICAL LAW — 


_ of equity, however, will give relief for cases not provided for 


418. The Church, being a perfect and independent society, — 


has the power to make laws for its members in order to promote 
the common spiritual welfare. These laws are not an encroach- 
ment on the liberty of the Gospel, for Christ Himself bestowed 


on the Church legislative and other governmental powers suit-- 
able to her mission. The charter. of the legislative authority of : 


the Chureh is contained in the words of Christ to Peter: “Tsay 
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to thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 


Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And 
whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven’? (Matt., xvi. 18, 19; see also Matt., xviii. 
17; Luke, x. 16). 

419. The character of laws made by the Church is as follows: 

(a) their purpose is to guide and assist the individual that 
he may more easily and perfectly fulfill the laws of Christ, and 
to protect and promote the welfare of the Church as a whole; 

(b) their contents generally do not impose what is the height 
of perfection, but what is the minimum necessary for salvation 
(see 374) ; 

(c) their number, unlike that of the laws of the Synagogue, 
is few. There are only six precepts of the Church that bind all 
the faithful; the other laws of the Church do not all oblige each 
individual, some being for prelates, some for priests, some for 
Teligious, some for judges, etc.; . 

(d) their obligation is not so strict as that of the laws of 
the Old Testament, for they are more easily changed or dis- 
Pensed. 

420. General Law of the Church.—The general law of the 
Chureh is found in the five books of the Code of Canon Law, 
Promulgated by Benedict XV on May 27, 1917. It applies only 
to the Latin Church, except in those matters that of their nature 
affect the Oriental Church as well, and it has been in force 
from Pentecost Sunday, May 19, 1918. 

421. The effects of the Code on the older legislation are as 
follows: 

(a) it retains in their entirety liturgical laws that are not 
expressly corrected; agreements of the Holy See with various 
nations, even if they are opposed to the Code; favors, privileges 
and indults that are not revoked (Canons 2-4); > 

(b) disciplinary laws of ecclesiastical origin opposed to the 

© are to be held as revoked, even if they are particular, 


Unless the contrary is provided. Disciplinary laws of ecclesias- 
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tical origin omitted by the Code are retained in force, if they are 
particular; they are abrogated, if they are general and not con- 
tained at least implicitly in the Code; if a general law decreed 
a penalty, it must be expressly mentioned in the Code to retain 
force (Canon 6); 

(ce) customs, universal or particular, opposed to the Code, 
when expressly disapproved by it, must be corrected, even if 
immemorial; when they are not expressly disapproved by the 
Code, they may or may not be continued, as a rule, according 
as they are immemorial—or one century old—or not (Canon 5). 

422. The rules laid down for the interpretation of the Code 
are as follows: (a) in those parts where the Code agrees with 
the older legislation, it is to be interpreted by means of the latter; 
(b) in those parts where it certainly disagrees with the older 
legislation, it is to be interpreted from its own phraseology 
(Canon 6). Seen ; 

423, Lawgivers in the Church.—The Pope, as Vicar of Christ 
and Visible Head of the Church, has supreme legislative power 
in the Church (Canon 218): ‘‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church. . . . And I will give to thee the 


keys of the kingdom of heaven, ete.’’ (Matt., xvi. 18, 19). Thus, 
the Pope ean legislate: (a) for the whole Church, either alone . 
or with the body of the Episcopate subject to him m an Eeu- 


menical Council, either directly or through Congregations; (b 
for any part of the Church, either directly or through Tepe 
sentatives. Thus also, by Papal concession, legates may legislate 
for a place to which they are sent, Prelati nullius for a territory 


over which they are placed, General. Chapters for a Religious 


Order, and the like.. “ 
424, The Bishops, 
Church of God’’ (Acts, xx. 28), have legislative 
their own territory, dependently on the Pope (Ca 3 
“They can make laws, each for his own diocese, either ino 
- of a synod; (b) when gathered together in council, provinc! 
or plenary, they can legislate for ecclesias 


"ql the faithful of their country. = « 


non 335). (a) 
r out 


tical provinces, OF for : 
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425, Subject-Matter of Church Law.—The end of the 
Church being the glory of God and the salvation of souls, she 
can legislate concerning all matters that are sacred or that refer, 
directly or indirectly, to the satisfaction of man or the worship 
of God (see Leo XIII, Const. Immortale Dei, d. 1 Nov. 1885). 

(a) The Church can call to mind those things that are 
already prescribed by the Divine Law, Natural or Positive; 
and, although she cannot dispense in these laws (see 313-314 
and exception as to hypothetical positive law in 357), she can 
interpret them authoritatively, and ean decide when obligations 
of the Divine Law, that depend upon an act of the human will, 
cease (see 315-316). 

(b) The Church can determine those things that were left un- 
determined in the Divine Law. Examples: The manner in which 
the Lord’s Day is to be sanctified, the times and frequency with 
which the Divine law of Communion is to be fulfilled, the way 
m which the obligation of fasting is to be complied with, ete. 

: we The Church can make laws in matters that were left 

in a Hd Lord whenever this will promote the better observ- 

lie 18 law (e.g., many church laws for the clergy and re- 
sous, for the conduct of worship, for administration, etc.). 

426, The acts that may be commanded by the Church are of 
Various kinds, ; ws 
Teas Church may command acts that are purely external 
ternal ne and acts that are partly external and partly in- 

2 “hat is, those external acts to which, from the nature of 
must be j nade law, a special moral act of the intellect or will 
munion). (e.g., true oath, a worthy confession or Com- 

ys, ite poles may command acts that are purely internal, 

Rested With on e intellect or will that are not necessarily con- 
in applying 7 external act (such as meditation, the intention 
t determinin ass, ete.), whenever she is explaining, applying, 
of Christ = the Divine Law, or acting in virtue of the power 
accepted abe The Pope may define a dogma to be 
: y- A confessor may impose as penance a pious 


pes iaganrta sige on nef 8 assent ence 


- eonsidered as infants under seven (Canon 88, 
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meditation. The Church prescribes the days when pastors must 
intend to offer Mass for their people. A religious superior may 
command a spiritual retreat. . : 

(c) It is more probable that, apart from instances such 
those just given, the Church cannot legislate regarding acts that 
are purely internal. For unlike the divine Legislator, who sees 
the internal acts of the soul and who can pass judgment on them, 

‘the Church cannot read the heart or judge the conscience 
Henee, it would appear useless for the Church to give command 
ments about acts that elude her knowledge, all the more so sinee 
the Divine Law has given commands and prohibitions regarding 
internal acts and no one can escape the judgment of God. 
427, Those Bound by General Laws.—The general laws of 
the Church oblige all and only such persons as are at once sub- 
jects of the Church and capable of receiving a law (Canon 12). 
(a) By Baptism one becomes a member of the Church, and henee 
it is the baptized who are subject to ecclesiastical laws; (b) by 
her laws, the Church commands only human and deliberate acts 
or omissions, and hence it is only those who can reason that are 


subject to those laws. (c) Moreover, unless the law expr yo 
rules otherwise, those who, although they have attained the use - 


of reason, have not yet completed their seventh year are not 


bound by purely ecclesiastical law. Specific exceptions are stat 


in the law. Thus: (1) Canons 854, §2, and 940, §1, regarding 


the reception of the sacraments in danger of death, Cano: 


n 859, 


§1, stating the precepts of Easter Communion, and Canon 906, 


containing the precepts of annual confession, decla 
law in these matters is binding on persons having the use of 
son, regardless of the actual completion of the seventh year. * 
law of fasting in Canon 1254, §2 binds after the completion 
of the twenty-first year. (2) Canon 1099 explicit 
non-Catholies, in their own marriages, from the ece 
form of marriage; also Canon 1070 exempts them from 


impediment of disparity of cult. (3) The habitually insan¢ aa 
§3). Accordingly: 
lucid mo 


lesiastic 


although they are bound by the Divine Law during 
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ments; they are not usually bound by purely ecclesiastical laws 
during this period. 

428. By the unbaptized are here understood, not only those 
who have never received Baptism (such as infidels, pagans, 
Mohammedans, Jews, catechumens), but also those who were 
baptized invalidly. The divine law of receiving Baptism and 
entering the Church applies to these persons, but, as long as 
they are unbaptized, they are not subjects of the Church. Thus: 
(a) directly they are not obliged by any ecclesiastical law, and 
hence it is not sinful in itself to ask them to do what is forbidden 
by such laws (e.g., work on a holyday); (b) indirectly they be- 
come subject to ecclesiastical law when they enter into law- 
governed relations with the baptized who are subject to church 
law. Example: An unbaptized person who marries a Catholic 
is married irivalidly, unless the law on dispensation has been 
observed. 

429. Baptized non-Catholics include heretics and schismatics. 
Thus: (a) objectively, these persons are obliged by ecclesiastical 
laws, unless they are excepted by the law itself, and hence it is 
not lawful directly to induce them to transgress 4 Church law 
(e.g., to eat meat on Friday); (b) subjectively, they are gener- 
ally excused from formal sin in the non-observance of Church 
laws, and it is not a sin to co-operate materially in such non- 
observance (e.g., by giving meat on Friday to a Protestant in 
good faith who requests it or wishes it). pe 

430. It is held that the Church is more lenient as regards 
those baptized as non-Catholies, that is, those who were born 
and brought up in some non-Catholic sect. Thus: (a) laws that 
have for their object the sanctification of the individual (such 
as fasting and abstinence, Sunday Mass, ete.), are not insisted 
on for them, since this would hurt rather than help their spiritual 
interests; (b) laws that have for their object the protection of 
the public welfare (such as the laws regarding mixed marriage), 
apply also to baptized non-Catholics. ee 
- Other authors do not admit this distinction 
these non-Catholies are bound by the laws of th 


and hold that 
e Church, since 


Ls - 4.433. Exceptions to the first rule just given are as follows: 
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Canon 87 expressly states: By Baptism man is constituted a per 
son in the Church of Christ with all the rights and duties of 
Christians. a. ae 
Apostates and excommunicated persons are certainly bound 
by all ecclesiastical laws. ba 
431. Oriental Catholics are not bound by pontifical laws 
(Canon 1) except in the following cases: (a) when the matter 
is dogmatic; (b) when the law implicitly extends to them, sine 
it contains a declaration of natural or divine law + (c). when the 
law is explicitly extended to them. An example of (a) is Cano 
a 3; of (b) Canon 228,2°; of (c) Canons 622, §4 and 10%, 
, 3°, . ie a 
432. It is a general rule that. all persons baptized, as jus 
explained, are subject to ecclesiastical laws, if they are habitt- 
ally able to reason; but that they are not subject to those laws 
if they are not habitually able to reason. he ae 
First Rule.—Persons habitually able to reason are all those 
who in their normal state are able to understand the differenc® 
between right and wrong, that is, the majority of those who havé 
completed seven years of age. Such: persons are subject to : 
ecclesiastical laws, even when actually they are unable to reaso 
on account of temporary intoxication, delirium, derangement, 
unconsciousness, ete. Hence, one who would offer meat on Fri 
day to a person momentarily unbalanced on the plea that his : 
condition excused him from the law, would: do wrong; for 
state of passing irresponsibility excuses from formal sin (see 
249), but not from the law.. =~ clipe nis BALL dG oe 
Second Rule.—Persons habitually unable to reason are all 
those who have not yet learned the difference between right 8” 
wrong (¢e.g., infants: and idiots), or who have permanently 


all knowledge of right and wrong (e.g.; the hopelessly insane) 
not 


These persons are not bound by ecclesiastical laws, at least 


by those that are directive. - Hence, in ‘itself it is not wrong 4 
~ to give meat on days of abstinence to such persons, even when 4 


- they are Catholics. = > = 


4 


cee - = (a) According to Canon Law, the age of reason comes legally a 
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when one has completed seven years (Canon 12). If a boy or 
girl is able to reason before that age, he or she is not obliged 
by laws that are purely ecclesiastical, although it is advisable 
that parents accustom their children to the hearing of Mass, to 
abstinence, ete., as soon as this can be conveniently done. Ifa 
child has passed the seventh year and does not appear able to 
reason, he is not bound by ecclesiastical laws. 

(b) According to Canon Law, the age of puberty is fixed for 
males at the completion of fourteen years of age, for females 
at the completion of twelve years of age (Canon 88, § 2). 
Those who have not attained this age are excused from all penal 
laws, unless a law expressly states the contrary ; for on account 
of the want of mature judgment they deserve leniency 
(Canon 2230). ee . 

(c) The age of majority in Canon (as in Civil) Law 1s 
reached when one has completed twenty-one years (Canon 88, 
§ 1). Minors in the exercise of rights are subject to the power 
of parents or guardians, except where the contrary is declared 
by the law, as is the case for the reception of the Sacraments 
and the choice of a religious life (Canon 89). They are not 
obliged by the law of fast (Canon 1254, § 2). oe 

434. There are some exceptions to the second rule given in 
432. Thus, those laws of the Church that grant favors or that 
invalidate acts can apply even to those who are habitually un- 
able to reason (such as infants and the perpetually demented) j 
for laws of this kind are not directive of the acts of subjects. 

435. Those Bound by Particular Laws.—The particular laws 
of the Church oblige all those who are subject to her general 
laws, and who become subject to the laws of a locality by reason 
of domicile or personal presence (Canon 13, § 2). 2 ; 

436. There are two kinds of domicile. (a) A true domicile 
or home is acquired in a place in two ways: immediately, when 
one takes up one’s abode there, with the intention of remaining 
Permanently or indefinitely; finally, after ten years, when io 

has lived there so long, even though there was no intention 0 
remaining permanently (Canon 92, §1). 
or residence is acquired in a place in two ways: 


(b) A quasi-domictle 
immediately, 


emoerreentens 20trer " Site at ae Bh a ae 
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when one takes up one’s abode there with the intention of remain- 
ing there for at least the greater part of the year; finally, after 
the greater part of the year, when one has lived there so long 
(Canon 92, § 2). ns ee 

437. With regard to abode, four classes of persons are dis 
tinguished in Canon Law (Canon 91): (a) an inhabitant, who is 
one that has a domicile in a place and is present there; (b) 
a resident, who is one that has a quasi-domicile in a place and 


is present there; (ec) a stranger, who is one that is outside the 


places of his domicile and quasi-domicile; (d) a vagus or home 
less person, who is one that has no domicile or quasi-domicile 
anywhere. . 

438. The rules as regards those who are not strangers are: 
(a) inhabitants and residents are subject to the diocesan, pro 
vincial, and other particular laws of their territory (Canon 18, 
§ 2); (b) the homeless are subject to the local laws of the tert! 
tory where they are present (Canon 14, § 2). 

439. The rules for strangers with reference to general laws 


(Canon 14, § 1, n. 3) are: (a) a stranger is obliged to follow 
even = 


these laws, if they are observed in the place where he is, 


though they are not in force in the place of his domicile oF 


quasi-domicile; (b) a stranger is not obliged to observe general 


laws, if they are not in force where he is, even though they are 


in force in the place of his domicile or quasi-domicile. 
the general law of abstinence on Friday does not oblige one who 
is travelling in a place where the law has been suspended, 
though he would be obliged by it at home. The traveller would 
do better, however, to keep to the practice of his home. 


Thus, : 


evel = 


440. The rules for strangers with regard to the particular ” 


laws of their own domicile or quasi-domicile (Canon 14, § 1, 


n. 1) are: (a) they are obliged in two ecases—first, when those | 
laws are not territorial but personal and obligatory on them : 
everywhere (as is the case with the statutes of religious SUP® — 


riors), and secondly, when the violation of a territorial law 
would be harmful in its own territory (as when by fiction of law 


one must be considered as present on account of the law of rest 


dence) ; (b) they are not obliged in other cases. Thus, if one 
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is travelling on a feast-day that is a diocesan holyday in one’s 
home diocese, but not in the diocese where one is, one is not 
obliged to hear Mass. 

441, The following are the rules for strangers with regard 
to the particular laws of the place where they are: (a) they are 
obliged in two cases—first, when natural law itself requires that 
a territorial law be observed by all, and secondly, when the 
Church includes strangers among those who are subject to a 
territorial law; (b) they are not obliged in other cases. Thus, 
if a person is travelling on a feast-day that is observed as a 
holyday of obligation both in his home diocese and in the diocese 
where he is, but not as a general holyday of the Church, he is 
not obliged to hear Mass; for the law of his home diocese does 
not bind him, since he is out of its territory, and the law of the 
diocese where he is does not bind him, since he is not a subject 
of that law. o3 

442. The natural law requires that strangers should conform 
themselves to local laws in the following cases: a 

(a) when non-observance would be a cause of scandal, which 
the natural law commands one to avoid. In this sense we under- 
stand the rule of St. Ambrose: ‘‘When you are at Rome, do 
as the Romans do.’’? Hence, if a stranger would cause real 
seandal by eating meat on a local day of abstinence, he would 
be obliged to abstain from it; ee aoMes 

(b) when a local law deals with the solemnities required for 
validity of contracts (Canon 14, § 1, n. 2). If strangers were 
not obliged by laws of this kind, they could take advantage of 
the inhabitants, a thing that is contrary to natural justice. Thus, 
“the place rules the act’’; 

(c) when the local law has for its object the maintenance 
of public order (Canon 14, § 1, n. 2); for the natural law de- 
mands that public safety be guarded. Hence, a stranger who 
commits a erime is subject to the penalties of the local law 
(Canon 1566). : 

443. Examples of territorial laws that oblige even strangers 
according to the precept of the Church are the laws that require . 
all, even strangers, to follow the Calendar of the Church where ~ - 
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they celebrate Mass, and to say the collecte imperate preseribed 


by the bishop of the local diocese. 

444, The rules given for strangers can be applied also to 
those who are in places exempt from local jurisdiction (@.gy 
the monasterics of exempt regulars). The exempt are those 
who by fiction of law are held to be outside the territory of evely 
diocese, and are subject, not to the local bishop, but directly 
to the Pope (Canon 515). ae 


445. There are various cases, however, in which exempt Te : 


ligious are subject to the territorial laws of the diocese where 
they are. Thus: (a) when they accept parishes in a dioces, 
they are subject to the Ordinary in those matters that aa 
to the parishes; (b) when the common good or the avoidance 
scandal requires it, they should conform to a diocesan law. 
446. Those who have a personal privilege can use it any: 
where, for a personal privilege, like a personal precept, follows 
the person, not the territory. fol 
447, Promulgation.—Church laws are promulgated ne 
lows: (a) the laws of the Holy See are promulgated by pub eo 
tion in the official periodical, Acta Apostolice Sedis. pike 
come effective three months from the date of publication, oat 
from the nature of the case they oblige at once, or it is eee 
provided in the law itself (Canon 9); (b) the laws of a Bt 
are promulgated in the manner he decides, generally by pu ae 
tion in the official periodical of the diocese. They become ¢ ; 
ive as soon as published, unless it is otherwise provided im : 
law itself (Canon 335, § 2). aah 


448. When a law has been promulgated and become aie 
if it is not 


ri not : 
observed, it is said to be not accepted. This acceptance 18 P™ 


if it begins to be observed, it is said to be accepted ; 


the 
essential to law. Hence: (a) the observance of a law by 


ae : for. 
people is not necessary for the obligatory force of the law, 


otherwise the lawgiver would be without real eu 
the approval of ecclesiastical laws by the State 1s not neces" 


; Bs ine = 
- for their. validity, since Church and State are distinet and 


dependent societies within the proper sphere of each. © 
“.. 449. A ‘law that has been promulgated may fail to 


an 
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foree in the following ways: (a) through contrary custom, 
already existing and not excluded by the law, or then arising 
to abrogate the law (see 391 sqq.); (b) through appeal entered 
with the lawgiver. Thus, if a bishop deems a law of the Pope 
unsuited to his diocese, he explains the reasons to the Holy See, 
and pending the answer it is considered that the lawgiver does 
not wish the law to oblige. Ley 

450. Irritant Laws. Laws Based on Presumption.—There 
are two classes of human laws that deserve particular mention 
on account of special difficulties regarding them: (a) irritant 
laws, which would seem to be unjust, since they declare null 
what according to natural law would be valid; (b) laws based 
on presumption, which would seem to be of uncertain force, 
since presumptions are often contrary to fact. oo, 

451. An irritant or inhabilitating law is one that expressly 
or equivalently declares that certain defects make an act void 
or voidable, or a person incapable. Such laws are just, even 
when made by human. authority, since it is the common good 
that makes them necessary, and the natural law itself requires 
that the common good be promoted. —_ 

452. Irritant laws are of various kinds. sia 

(a) They are morally or juridically irritant, according as 
that which is taken from the irritated act is either the natural 
value it has in conscience, or the positive value it derives from 
the law. Hence, an act may be legally null (i.e., have no value 
that the law recognizes or protects) and at the same time ~ 
morally valid (i.e., of just as much force in conscience as though | 
no irritant law existed). eee Pe ae 

(b) Irritant laws are merely irritant or irritant and pro- 
hibitive, according as they make an act invalid but not illicit, 
or both invalid and illicit. Thus, a law that requires certain 
formalities for making a will invalidates the act of writing an 
informal will, but does not make it an offense; but the ehurch 
law of diriment impediments makes a marriage contracted with 
one of these impediments both null and sinful. 

(c) Irritant laws are merely irritant or irritant and penal, 
according as the legislator does not or does intend them #5 DORs 
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ishments. For example, the law of clandestinity is merely imt- 
tant; the law regarding the impediment of crime is probably 
both irritant and penal. 

453. Laws that are merely irritant do not oblige one in cor 
science to omit the act, but only to suffer the effect of irritation; 
but laws that are both irritant and prohibitive oblige one in 
conscience to omit the act. Example: In itself, it is not unlaw- 


ful to make an informal will, but it is unlawful to marry with | 


a diriment impediment. 

454, As to the time when irritant laws obtain their effec, 
the following points are important. , 

(a) Ecelesiastical voiding laws oblige at once in conscience, 
although like other laws of the Church they are not retroactivé 
unless the contrary is provided, and they do not oblige in cast 
of a doubt concerning the law. Example: If espousals are ™@ ¢ 
without the canonical formalities, there is no duty to live UP 
to them as such, either in conscience or before the law. 

(b) Civil voiding laws are generally only civilly irritant, 
for as a rule external means are sufficient for the purpose of 
those laws; thus, they produce civil irritation at once, but moral 
irritation only after pronouncement by the courts. Hence, after 
a judicial sentence the voided act becomes such morally, since 
the decision is founded on a presumption of common dang 
(see below, 459). Examples: One who has received money 
through a will which he knows to be informal (7.¢., legally 


valid), may retain possession until the civil authority declare _ 


that he has no rights to the money. But, on the other han 


one who has been disinherited through a will naturally H 
but not made in due form, has the right to contest, if we excep 


the case of pious bequests (see Vol. II). 


455, Laws that make an act voidable or rescindable do not 


irritate before declaration of nullity by a judge. Hence, an act 


that is rescindable according to law retains its natural foreé 
until the court has decided against it. Example: Acts that were 
done under the influence of grave and unjust fear, or that were 
‘induced through deception, are held as valid until declared null i 


by a judge. 
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456. As to the effects of ignorance on acts irritated by. law, 
the Code states that ignorance of irritating (invalidating) and 
inhabilitating (disqualifying) laws does not excuse from their 
observance, unless the law expressly states otherwise (Canon 16, 
§1). Moralists discuss the influence of ignorance (as well as 
force or fear) on such acts as follows: (a) if the law is irritant 
and not penal, it has its effect, in spite of ignorance, oversight, 
ete.; for this the common good requires. Example: One who 
marries his cousin in good faith, being invincibly ignorant that 
it is against the law, contracts invalidly; (b) if the law is irre 
tant and penal, the irritation being decreed solely as a punish- 
ment, ignorance, oversight, etc., sufficient to excuse from fault, 
excuse also from the penalty of irritation; for penalty presup- 
poses fault. Before the law, however, ignorance and error as to 
law or penalties are not presumed but must be proved. (Never- 
theless, it must be noted that according to some authors no 
Penalty is necessarily or primarily intended in ecclesiastical 
irritating and inhabilitating laws. Though punishment actually 
results from the matrimonial impediment of erime, for example, 
the impediment as such primarily is @ personal disqualification 
intended to protect the dignity uf the sacrament and good 
morals, Ignorance, then, does not excuse from it. Some authors 
maintain that this is true of all ecclesiastical disqualifying laws.) 
457. Generally speaking, epieikeia may not be used ‘in the 
interpretation of irritating and inhabilitating laws. Since they 
transcend the individual welfare, they demand uniform observ- 
ance of all subject to them. Some authors permit the use of 
epieikeia, however, in particular cases in which the law itself 
aims to protect the individual, whereas its observance would tend 
rather to harm the individual or at times even the interests of 
the community. Accordingly, it seems probable that an irritant 
law may cease in case of impossibility or of a most grave Incon- 
Yenience that is common. Example: If in a pagan country Chris- 
tans were so few that they could marry only infidels, and if 
distance or other circumstances made it impossible to seek 8 | 
dispensation, the diriment impediment of disparity of worship 
Would seem to cease for those Christians. Se 
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458. Some authors hold that an irritant law may also cease 


on account of impossibility, or of a most grave inconvenience 
that is only private; but this opinion cannot be deemed certain 
An example of private inconvenience is the case of an invalid 
married person who is near to death and unable to seek the 


dispensation from the impediment that has made the marriag? 
null, : 


_ 459. A law based on presumption is one in which the Jaw. | 
giver rules for certain cases according to what experience shows - 


in their regard—viz., that such cases are generally dangerous 
or indicative of a particular fact. These laws are not of UW 
certain force, for the cases in which they cease to oblige are few 
and definite. thy 
460. When a law is based on a presumption of commoi 
danger and that danger does not exist in a particular instanet, 
the law nevertheless obliges (Canon 21) ; for the end of the law 
is the common good, and if it ceased for an individual whet 
ever its presumption of danger was not true in his case, every: 
one could persuade himself that.the law did not apply to him, 
and thus the common, good would be defeated. Examples: The 
law against the reading of irreligious books is based on the pt 
sumption of common danger of sin, the law against clandestin¢ 


marriages on the presumption of common danger of fraud henc® — 
they oblige even in the particular instances where these dange® 


are absent. Examples of laws based on the presumption of ¢om- 


mon danger can be found in Canons 199; 409, §1; 420; 422 


1022; 1028; 1114; 1116; 1138; 1396; 1398. 


_. 461, When a law is based on the presumption of a particulat 
_ fact that usually happens in the cases with which the law #8 | 
concerned, and the fact in an individual instance did not happ® 


does the law oblige? - . 


(a) In conscience the law does not oblige of itself, becaus? 
presumptions must. yield to the truth; but it may oblige acct 
dentally, if non-observance would eause great public or private : 


harm. Example:.The law presumes that a person born an 


brought up among Catholics has been baptized, and is therefor 
subject to the church laws. But if, in fact, the person was nevel — 
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baptized, he is not subject to those laws, as long as he remains 
unbaptized, unless there be some accidental necessity of keeping 
them, such as the danger of scandal. . so 

(b) Before the public authority the law in question does 
oblige until the non-existence of the fact presumed by the law 
has been proved in the manner required by law. Example: 
When parties contract marriage according to the form prescribed 
by the Church, the presumption is that the contract was valid, 
and, as long as that presumption is not overcome, the Church 
will not sanction a new marriage by either of the parties. But 
if it can be proved in court that threats or violence produced 
lack of consent, the obligation not to contract a new marriage 
will terminate before the law. 

462. Fulfillment of Law.—With reference to the manner of 
fulfilling a law there are a number of questions to be considered : 
(a) as to the external acts, whether or not one can fulfill the 
law for another, whether or not the omission of some slight 
detail renders compliance insufficient, whether or not he who 
cannot fulfill the whole law is bound to fulfill a part of it, 
whether or not several obligations can be satisfied at the same 
time or by the same act, etc.; (b) as to the internal acts, whether 
or not one must have the intention of meeting the wishes of the 
lawgiver, whether or not one must be in the state of grace, ete. 

463. Personal fulfillment is not always necessary; for an 
affirmative law requires either that some thing be given, or that 
Some personal act be performed. (a) When the law requires 
that some thing be given (e.g., that taxes be paid), the obliga- 
tion can be satisfied through another, since a thing can be trans- 
ferred from one person to another, who agrees at least interpre- 
atively; (b) when the law requires that a personal act be per- 
formed (e.9., that Mass be heard on Sunday), the obligation can- 
not be satisfied through another, for actions cannot be eee, 
ferred from one to another. Cees a 4 

464. Minute fulfillment is not always necessary ; for fe 
times the minor details of the fulfillment of .a law are expr y 
Prescribed, sometimes they are not. °° 

(a) If these details are sete) by the law itself or by the ang 
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ture of the case, the law is not satisfied if they are neglected. 
Example: Friday abstinence ends exactly at midnight, and hence 
to eat meat even one minute before midnight is to break that 
abstinence. 

(b) If the law does not prescribe minute details, these ar 
not required for the fulfillment of the obligation ; for laws should 
not be unduly burdensome. Example: One who is a few minutes 


late for Mass does not miss Mass, if he is present for the essen- 


tial parts of the Mass. 

465. Partial fulfillment is required of him who cannot make 
complete fulfillment, only when the part is commanded for its 
own sake; for that which is commanded by a law is considered 
by the lawgiver as either an indivisible unit, or as a whole com 
posed of parts that have singly an independent moral value and 
obligation. , 

(a) If the thing commanded is morally an indivisible ut 
(e.g. a pilgrimage to a shrine), he who is not able to fulfill the 
whole law is bound to nothing. Example: One who has made 
a vow to go on pilgrimage to a distant sanctuary, is not bound 


to go part of the way, if he is unable to make the entire journey: 


(b) If the thing commanded has parts that contribute t 


the end of the law, he who is able to fulfill only one or m0” 


such parts is obliged according to his ability ; if it is certain that 


he can perform even a part, he is bound to that; if it is not 


tain that he can perform even a part, it would seem that gen 
erally he is excused from all. Examples: A cleric who °? 


say some but not all the Hours of his Office, is obliged to 5 
what he ean. A person who can certainly abstain, but who ca”. 


not fast, is bound during Lent to abstain. 


466. Simultaneous fulfillment by one act of several obliga: 


tions is lawful, if the obligations differ only materially. They 


are said to differ only materially, if the: motive of the legisla 
tor in giving different commands about the same thing is the : 
same in each instance; they differ formally, if the legislator has 


a different motive in each instance. _The motive is recog” 


either from the express declaration of the lawgiver, °T ie i 


interpretation given through authority or custom. © 
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(a) When two commands differ only materially, it can be 
presumed that the legislator is not unwilling that they be ful- 
filled by one and the same act, unless it is clear that he wishes 
them to be fulfilled by distinct acts. Example: If one falls sick 
at Easter time and receives the Viaticum, it is not necessary 
for him to receive Communion again in order to make his Easter 
duty; for the divine law of Viaticum and the church law of 
Easter Communion have the same motive, and hence ean be 
fulfilled by ‘one and the same Communion. 

(b) When two commands differ formally, it can be pre- 

sumed, unless the opposite is manifest, that the legislator wishes 
them to be complied with by distinct acts. Example: If a con- 
fessor imposes a fast as a penance, this penance cannot be per- 
formed on a fast day; for the motive of the law of fast is gen- 
eral, that of the sacramental penance is particular. 
467. Simultaneous fulfillment by several acts of several ob- 
ligations is sometimes possible, sometimes impossible. For the 
acts prescribed by different laws are either capable or incapable 
of being done at the same time. Thus, it is possible to hear 
Mass and to say a penance of some Hail Marys at the same time. 
But it does not seem easy for an ordinary person to give 
attention to four or more Masses at the same time. 
_ (a) If the acts do not impede one another and the legislator 
Ss not unwilling, several laws can be fulfilled at the same time. 
Example: If two Masses are being said on adjoining altars, 
one can hear both—the one to satisfy the Sunday obligation, the 
other to perform a penance received. 

. (b) If the aets tmpede one another, or if the legislator wishes 
his laws to be fulfilled at distinct times, the different obligations 
‘annot be satisfied simultaneously. Examples: If a distracted 
Person has received a penance to hear six Masses, he cannot hear 
ae all at once, on account of the division of attention necessary. 
1 the confessor told a person to hear Mass ‘‘three times,’’ the 
atter cannot satisfy by hearing three Masses at one time. 
ees When a law prescribes not only what is to be done, ie 
obligati 1s tobe done, the time must. be: observed. But : 

on does not always cease with the expiration of the time. 


hac a i tas acini spe ee a at Segnalo Ree 
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(a) If the time set by the law is a limit beyond which the : 
obligation ceases, he who has not complied within that time 
has no further obligation. Examples: He who didnot fast 
Christmas Eve, would not be obliged to fast on Christmas Day. 
He who did not hear Mass on Sunday, would not be obliged 
to hear Mass on Monday. re 

(b) If the time set by the law is not a limit to terminate 
the obligation, but a date fixed in order to insist on the obliga- 
tion, he who has not complied within the prescribed period, is 
nevertheless still obliged. Examples: He who has not made 
the Easter duty by Trinity Sunday, is obliged to receive Com- 
munion after Trinity. He who has not paid a debt on the day 
required by law, is bound to pay it after that day. 

469. It depends on the intention of the lawgiver whether the 
time he prescribes for fulfillment is a limitation of the obligation 
or not. ‘The intention of the lawgiver is known eithe 
words or purpose of the law, or from custom. © 


470, If the law declares that some duty must be performed 


within a determined period, allowing freedom for earlier oF later 
performance within the period, the following points must be 
considered. (a) A person is not obliged to comply early, if he 
intends to comply -before the: period has ended. (b) He # 
obliged to comply early, if he foresees that later 
able to do what is required. Examples: If a person 
made his Easter duty has the opportunity to receive 
on: Easter Sunday, and will not have another such op 
till Christmas, he is obliged to receive on Easter 
But, if he can communicate any Sunday during the Pasehi 
time, he is not bound to do so on one 0 
If one can hear an early Mass, but-not another Mass, 
holyday, one must hear the early Mass. : 

471. -Just-as one may not delay fulfillme 
time set by law, so neither may one anticipate 


Communion 
portunity 


rv from the } 


he will not be 
who has not 


Sunday: 


f the early Sundays 
on 3 


nt until after the 
fulfillment befor? — 
the time determined, unless the law may be considered to ee 
this. Examples: If a person has heard Mass on Saturday, b? 

has no right to make this count for the following day. A rosary 
- gaid before confession cannot: be considered: as ‘performance of : 
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the penance, if in confession one is given the rosary to say. 
472. It is held that a cleric who said the Breviary in the 

morning, just before he was ordained subdeacon and undertook 

the obligation of the Office, satisfied by that anticipated recita- 


" tion; likewise, that a traveller who heard Mass in a place where — 


a holyday of obligation of the general law was not in force, 
has satisfied by anticipation, if later in the morning he reaches 
as his destination a-place where the holyday is observed. For 
in both these cases the law intends that the Office be said, or the 
Mass be heard within the day. 

473. If a person who is now able to do what the law requires, 
foresees that he will not be able to do this when the time set by 
the law arrives, he is not obliged to anticipate fulfillment, even 
when he has the privilege of anticipation. Examples: A cleric 
who at 2 p.m. is able to anticipate Matins for tomorrow, and who 
knows that later, on account of an operation, he will not 
be able to say his Office, is not bound to anticipate; for no one . 
is obliged to use a privilege. A person who is able to hear Mass 
on Saturday, and who knows that all of Sunday must be spent 
on the train, is not obliged to hear Mass on Saturday, though 
of course this is the better thing to do. 

474. The internal acts concerned in the fulfillment of a law 
are: (a) those in the intellect, such as knowledge; (b) those in 
the will, such as consent, motive. BTA ah 

475. Knowledge of what one is doing is sometimes necessary, 
sometimes unnecessary for the fulfillment of a law. ae 

_ (a) If the law is prohibitive, knowledge is not necessary, 
since nothing more is required by the law than the omission of . 
what is forbidden. Example: He who ate no meat on & day 
at abstinence has fulfilled the law, even though he was uncon- 
Sclous all day. bie . Ste 

(b) If the law is-preceptive of a payment to be made, knowl- 
edge is not necessary, since the law requires nothing more than 
the effect of an external act. Example: He who pays his taxes 
while intoxicated fulfills his obligation, even though he does not 
know what he is doing. =~ ie acide a 2 pe ee 

(ce) If the law is preceptiv 


e of an act to be performed, know!- — _ 
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edge is required, for it is supposed that the act will be exercised 
in a human manner. Example: He who sleeps all during Mas 
on Sunday does not fulfill his duty, for the law intends tht 
one assist at Mass in a human way (i.e., with consciousness af 
what is being done). 

476. Fulfillment of a law is not morally good and men- 
torious, unless it is voluntary (see 97 sq.) ; but the legal 
gation is sometimes satisfied even by an unwilling fulfillment. 


(a) When the law commands a payment to be made, one may: 


will the contrary of what is commanded and yet fulfill one’s obli- 
gation. Example: He who pays his taxes unwillingly and undet 
compulsion satisfies. the law, which requires not an act, but 
its effect. 

(b) When the law forbids something, it is possible that om 
does not will the omission commanded and yet fulfills one § 
obligation. Example: He who intends to eat meat on 4 day 
of abstinence which he thinks is a meat day, but, being unable 
to find what he wants, omits the meat, satisfies the law, whie 
requires only that one omit what is forbidden and have no wi 
to violate the law. 


(e) When the law commands that an act be performed, 00¢ 


must perform the act willingly, since the law being for humans 
intends that fulfillment be made in a human manner. Examples: 
He who is dragged to church and forcibly detained there during 


Mass, does not satisfy the law of sanctifying the Sunday, since 


foree makes his assistance at Mass involuntary (see 52). 
child that goes to church only to escape punishment satisfies 
hear Mass 


its duty, if, in spite of reluctance, it really intends to 
for fear does not necessarily make an act involuntary 


41 sqq.). ei 


477. As to the intention required in fulfilling a law, it is to 


be noted that one must have, at least implicitly, the inten 
tion of doing what the law prescribes, in the case given in 
third section (¢) of the preceding paragraph. Examp 
who goes to church on Sunday while Mass is being said 
other purpose than that of hearing the music or of wai 


all intend to hear Mass. 


obli- 


the .. 
le: He- 
with 20 
ting for - 
a friend, does not satisfy the Sunday duty, since he does not at 
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478. The following kinds of intention, though to be recom- 
mended, are not necessary for the fulfillment of a law. 

(a) It is not necessary, as a rule, that one intend to satisfy 
one’s obligation, for human lawgivers have not generally the power 
or the intention to command acts that are purely internal (see 
374, 426). Examples: He who hears Mass on a holyday not 
intending to perform his duty, as he does not know that it is a 
holyday, has satisfied the law. He who says the rosary out of 
devotion and then remembers that he has an obligation of saying 
it because of a promise made or of a penance received, can regard 
the rosary said as a fulfillment of his obligation. 

(b) It is not necessary that one intend that which the law- 
giver had in mind as the purpose of the law; for ‘“‘the end of 
the law is not a part of the law.’”? Example: A person who 
takes only one full meal during Lent, observes the letter of the 
law; but he misses its spirit if he eats or drinks greedily, daintily — 
e copiously, in order to avoid the mortification intended by the 

aw 

479. If one intends to perform what a law prescribes, but 
at the same time expressly intends not to satisfy, by that per- 
formance, the obligation imposed, one’s act is sufficient or in- 
sufficient for fulfillment according to the source from which the 
obligation arises, a 

(a) If the obligation arises from the will of the lawgiver, 
the act is a sufficient fulfillment, since the human lawgiver, as 
said in the previous paragraph, does not concern himself with . 
what is purely internal. Example: If a person hears Mass on 
Sunday out of devotion, intending to hear another Mass in 
satisfaction of the Sunday duty, he is not bound to hear a s¢¢- 
ond Mass, as he has already done all that the law requires. 

(b) If the obligation arises from one’s own will, as in the 
case of a promise or a vow, the act above described is not suffi- 
cient fulfillment; for, as the obligation arose from the will, 80 
also the mode of fulfillment is to be determined by the will. 
Example: One who has vowed to hear Mass, and who now 
while hearing Mass expressly determines that not this but an- 
other Mass will be in satisfaction of his vow, is bound by his. 
vow to hear another Mass. eae eee 
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i 
480. As to virtuous dispositions in fulfilling a law, it is to be. 
observed that, while a good lawgiver always wishes them, he does 
not always require them as a duty of obedience. The virtuous 
dispositions referred to are of two kinds: (a) habitual, that is, 
the permanent spiritual condition of the soul, such as the state 
of grace; the habit of charity, etc.; (b) actual, that is, the good 
manner in which the commanded act is done, such as devout 
attention in hearing Mass, heartfelt contrition in making con | 
fession, freedom from vain-glory in fasting, ete. — 
481, Virtuous dispositions are or are not commanded accord- 
ing as that which is prescribed is or is not a mixed, or 4 purely 
external act (see above, 426). . 

- (a) When a mized act is commanded by law, the virtuous 
disposition that the nature of the case ealls for, but nothing 
further, is strictly prescribed. Hence, the law of Easter Com- 
munion requires that Communion be received in the state of 
grace, the law of yearly confession that the penitent be truly 


contrite, the law of Sunday Mass that there be sufficient atten 


tion to the Mass; but more perfect dispositions (such as freedom 
from venial sin in the communicant, perfect contrition the 
penitent, the state of grace in him who hears Mass) are 2° 
required for the fulfillment of the laws we are considering: 
..(b) When a purely external thing is commanded, the law 
does not require internal dispositions, and hence one who pe 
forms what is required is not obliged to repeat it on account 
of the imperfect way he obeyed. Example: He who fasts wa 
he is not in the state of grace is not obliged to fast again 1 


make good what was lacking in his previous disposition. 


482. Of course, what was said in the preceding paragraph 


has to do only with single laws, and with what is strictly need 

for the fulfillment of the law. Hence: (a) he who sins becaus? 
of the way in which he fulfills one law,. violates another 1a¥ 
(e.g., one. who is willingly, though not. entirely, distract : 


_ Mass, obeys the chureh law of assistance at Mass on undays 
-but he disobeys the divine law that he worship God devoutly); 


(b) he: who has less devotion in obeying a law than he mig 


his conduet is less praiseworthy. 


have had, does not deserve reprehension as a transgressor, but : 
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483, Interpretation—The meaning of interpretation and its 
various species were explained above in 315 sqq. 

484, As to the force of interpretation of church laws, the 
following points must be noted: 

(a) Authentic interpretation given in the form of law has 
the force of law; if it is merely declarative of words of the law 
certain in themselves, it does not need promulgation and is 
retroactive; if it is supplementary, it needs promulgation and is 
not retroactive, since it is a new law (Canon 17, § 2); 

(b) Authentic interpretation given in the form of judicial 
sentence or of rescript in a particular matter has not the force 
of law; and it obliges only the persons and affects only the things 
concerned (Canon 17, § 3); 

(c) Usual interpretation has the force of law when it is given 

through a legitimate custom (see above, 391 sqq.), for ‘‘custom 
is the best interpreter of law’’; 
_ (4) Doctrinal interpretation has not the force of law, since 
it does not proceed from the lawgiver.. Its value depends on the 
reasons and the authority by which it is supported. When all 
the doctors agree, their interpretation is morally certain; when 
they disagree, the various interpretations have more or less 
probability. ae ee 

485. Rules for Doctrinal Interpretation —(a) The words 
must be understood in their proper sense according to text and 
context, unless this be impossible; if doubtful, they must be 


judged according to parallel places in the Code, the cireum- — 


Prag reason of the law, and the mind of the lawgiver (Canon 


(b) Things that are burdensome should be understood in 
their most restricted sense (Canon 19), things that are favorable 
ee their widest sense. Thus, the censure pronounced against 
‘mony is understood in the narrow sense of simony against the 
ovine law; a privilege granted to the clergy is understood in 
the wide sense as given to all the clergy. aes 

(c) Things that remain obscure should be understood in the 


Sense that is least burdensome to subjects. = 
(d) A particular law derogates from a general law; but a. 


i 
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general law does not derogate from a previous particular lav, 
unless derogation is expressly mentioned in the general law; 
for the particular law is considered an exception to the general 
law (Canon 22). ; 

486. Authentic interpretations of ecclesiastical laws are given 
by the legislator, his successor, or one delegated by either (Canon 
17,§ 1). (a) The Pope is the authentic intepreter of all ecelest- 
astical laws. A special commission appointed by the Pope I 
terprets the general law of the Code. 
authentic interpreter of diocesan laws made by himself or by his 
predecessors. . 

487, Cessation of Obligation—The ordinary ways in which 
a law ceases to be obligatory for an individual are: (a) on the 
part of the subject, that he ceases to be subject to the law 
(exemption), or is unable to observe it (excuse) + (b) on the 
part of the lawgiver, that he removes the obligation for the indi- 
vidual (dispensation). 


488, As to exemption from church laws note: (a) he “es 
ceases to be subject to the law (e.g., one who has receive 


privilege of exmption, or who has departed from the place 


_ where the law is in force), is of course not obliged by the law; 


(b) neither is he guilty of any fault if he brought about his 
freedom only just before the law became effective and with ie 
sole purpose of being exempt; for the law does not oblige tha 
one remain subject to it. : 
489, Excuses from the law are reduced to two, namely, Ef 
norance and impossibility. (a) Ignorance excuses from the gu! 
of non-observance, if it is inculpable (see 24 sq4q.). The ques 
tion now is whether or not and when it excuses from legal a 
sequences, such as invalidity, penalty, reservation of Stl, ele. 
(b) Impossibility excuses from both obligation and guilt. ad 
490. Ignorance of ecclesiastical law or of a penalty attach 
to the law has the following effects determined in the law: (a 
No kind of ignorance excuses from irritating or inhabilitabiné 
laws, unless the contrary is expressly provided for m 


(b) The bishop is the | 


the law 


itself (Canon 16, §1).. Thus a person who contracts marriag® through the observance of the law bears no proportion to the 


while ignorant that he’and the other person are first cousins, evil that will result from its violation, the former being private 
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is invalidly married. (b) Affected ignorance of ecclesiastical 
law or of the penalty alone does not excuse from any penalties 
latae sententiae (Canon 2229, §1). (c) If the law contains the 
following words: praesumpserit, ausus fuerit, scienter, studtose, 
temerarie, consulto egerit, or others similar to them which require 
full knowledge and deliberation, any diminution of imputability 
on the part of either the intellect or the will exempts the de- 
linquent from penalties latae sententiae (Canon 2229, §2). (da) 
If the law does not contain such words, crass or supine ignorance 
of the law or even of only the penalty does not exempt from any 
penalty latae sententiae; ignorance that is not crass or supine 
exempts from medicinal penalties, but not from vindicative 
Penalties latae sententiae (Canon 2229, §3, 1°). 

491. Other specific determinations of the law include: (a) 
Ineulpable ignorance of the law itself excludes moral imputa- 
bility (Canon 2202, §1) ; actual inculpable inadvertence or error 
In regard to the law has the same effect (Canon 2202, §3). (b) 

ulpable ignorance, or culpable inadvertence, or error concerning 
the law or concerning the fact diminish imputability more or less 
M proportion to the culpability of the ignorance (Canon 2202, 
$1). (e) If the ignorance, even inculpable, affects only the fact 
of the existence of the penalty, it does not exclude imputability 
of the delict, but it does diminish it (Canon 2202, §2). 

Pee Absolute or physical impossibility (ie. the want of 
Power or of the means of complying with a law), of course, 
es from its observance; for no one is bound to what is 
“nPossible. This applies to divine law, and hence much more 
6 human law. Example: He who is unable to leave the house 
18 not obliged to go to Mass. . 
ie Moral impossibility—that is, the inability to -eomply 
the law without extraordinary labor, or the imminent dan- 
es of losing a notable good or of incurring a great evil—does 
ie excuse from the observance of eéclesiastical law when this ; 
e oO through circumstances the added force of the nega- 
€ law of nature. . This happens when the evil that will result: 


so - that have to be considered in judging are : (a) whether 
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i 
or temporal or human, the latter public or spiritual or divine; 
for the law of nature forbids that the common welfare, or the | 
salvation of a soul, or the honor of God be sacrificed for the 
benefit of an individual, or for the life of the body, or for the | 
welfare of a creature. Example: The command to abstain from 
meat on Friday obliges, if one has been ordered to violate it 3 
a sign of contempt of God or of religion, even though death 8 
threatened for refusal. - ee 
494, Moral impossibility excuses 
human law in the following cases: pit 
(a) One is excused when a considerable loss in health, rept 
tation, spiritual advantage, property, ete. or a grave ae 
venience will result from observing a law which is not 8 PY 
hibition of nature in the sense of the previous paragraph; fot 
the legislator cannot impose obligations that are needlessly sea 
and hence positive law does not oblige in case of such mora 
impossibility. Example: Our Lord reproved the inhuman Tig 
of the Pharisees, who insisted that their regulations must 
observed, whatever the difficulty or cost. 5). stg 
(b) One is excused when a lower or less urgent lew 18 
conflict with a law that is higher or more urgent. In such a cast | 
the greater obligation prevails, and the lesser obligation at 
pears. Examples: The divine laws that one must preserve a 
life or administer Baptism to a dying person prevail over 
human law of attendance at church. The less urgent = ‘3 
fasting yields to the more urgent law of devoting ea ie 
‘duties required by one’s state of life, if there is a conflic 
tween the two laws... | : fy pects 
495. The loss, evil or inconvenience that constitutes | 
~ impossibility with respect to a law, must bear a proportion 
the law itself; and hence the higher or the more imperative it 
law, the greater must be the reason that suffices to excuse ee 
496. Only a learned and prudent man can determine ine 
- moral impossibility exists with reference to a particular ther 
and hence it would be dangerous for those who are not ais 
logians to decide, either for themselves or for others. .The por 


from the observance of 8 


es mors! 


or not 
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the difficulty is of a gravity proportionate to the importance 
of the law (e.g., a graver reason is required to excuse from a 
law that obliges under mortal sin than to excuse from a law 
that binds under light sin); (b) whether or not the difficulty 
is grave in relation to the person concerned (e.g., an obligation 
that is easy for a healthy person may be very difficult for one 
who is infirm). 

497. It is never lawful to bring about either physical or 
moral impossibility of observing a law, if this be done with the 
sole or principal purpose of escaping one’s duty. Example: 
To go away on Saturday in order to avoid Mass on Sunday. 

498, It is lawful to cause impossibility of observing a law, 
if there be some sufficient reason for doing this; for it is lawful 
to do something from which two effects, one good and the other 
bad, result, if the good effect is the one intended, and there is 
a sufficient reason for permitting the evil effect (102 sqq.). 
Example: It is sometimes lawful to do some extra work that is 
ia useful, even if the labor makes one unable to observe a 
; 499. The sufficient reason spoken of in the last paragraph — 
is one that is proportionate to the urgency and importance of 
the command and to the frequency of the non-observance. Ex- 
amples: A greater reason is required to take up some work 
Which will make it impossible to keep the fast, if this be done 
on the fast day itself, than if it be done the day before." A far 
reater reason is required to take up some work that makes the 
observance of the fast impossible, if this happens frequently 
or habitually, than if it happens only once or twice, 

500. Cessation of Law.—A law ceases in two Ways. — . 

(a) It ceases from without (i.e., from the act of the legis- 
ator), when he abolishes it, by total or partial revocation (abro- 
gation, derogation), or by the institution of a new law directly 
contrary to it (obrogation). In the new Code of Canon Law 
' ere are many instances of revocation or obrogation of older - 
legislation (see Canons 22, 23), as in the matter of censures 
and matrimonial impediments. Examples: In the diocese of 


& minor feast was made a holyday of obligation. ‘This law S — 
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was abrogated, if later on it was decreed that neither the pro : 
hibition against servile works nor the precept of hearing Mass 
was obligatory for that feast; it was derogated from, if later 
it was decreed that servile works were permitted, but Mass was 
obligatory for that day ; it was obrogated, if a later law included 
the minor feast in a list of special days of devotion for whieh the 
hearing of Mass was recommended. 


(b) A law ceases from within (i.c., of itself), when through f 


change of conditions the purpose for which it was made no longtt 


exists, or is no longer served by the law. 

501. The purpose for which a law was made ceases to be 
served by the law in two eases. 

(a) A law no longer serves its purpose, if, from having been 
a benefit, it has become a detriment, inasmuch as its observance 
now would be wicked, or impossible, or too burdensome. In this 
case the law ceases, since it is now contrary to the supreme law 
that the common welfare be promoted. Example: A particular 

“Jaw forbade the use of fat or grease in the preparation of f 
on days of abstinence. Later, it became impossible to P 
the substitutes previously used. 

(b) A law no longer serves its purpose, 
useful, it has become useless, inasmuch as it is no 
sary for the end intended by the lawgiver. In this case the law 
ceases, for regulations should not be imposed needlessly. Ex: 
ample: The Council of Jerusalem made a law that the faithf 
should abstain from using as food animals that thed. bees 
strangled (Acts, xv. 20). The purpose of the law was to avo! 
offense to the Jewish converts, who at that time formed a larg 
part of the Christian community and who had a religious abhor 
rence for such food. But shortly af 
ment. having become stronger in the 
paid to ceremonial rules of Judaism. ~ 

502. A law ceases to serve its purpose also as follows: a 

(a) The law becomes harmful or useless with reference to 
purpose of the lawgiver generally and perma 
changed conditions affect the whole community or 
jority, and are lasting... In this case the 1 


if, from having bee? 
longer neces 


Church, no attention was 


rocure - 


terwards, the Gentile ele- 


nently,. if the 
the great Lass : 
aw. ceases; for, since 
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it is made for the community as a whole and as a lasting ordi- 

nance, it cannot endure, if it becomes permanently unserviceable 

a community. Examples are given in the previous para- 
ph. 

(b) The law becomes harmful or useless with reference to 
the lawgiver’s purpose privately or temporarily, if the harm or 
uselessness affects only individuals, or is not lasting. In this 
ait a continues to be an instrument of public welfare, 
Henee ; Biaccuanyy! deprived of its beneficial character. 
sete en rae ; but for temporary inconvenience to the public 
aed ad in suspension of the law, for inconvenience to 
Shes A i" dispensation. Example: If the use of fats or grease 
sige : ; on days of abstinence, and if for a time only it 
‘is fad Fe i to obtain the substitutes for the preparation of 
aik , the law would not cease, but would be suspended until 

ie as substitutes could be obtained. 
thse 4 ne inconvenience caused to individuals from the fact 
eae ‘oes not serve its purpose in a ease before them, does 

(a) ae Justify the use of epieikeia. 
the SrA baa of the law would be detrimental to 
for the Gee ae oe lawgiver, epieiketa might be used; 
sacle to whet he h not intend that his law should be an ob- 
toread a book ul ea in view as its end. Example: Caius needs 
trains: sick i on the Index in order to defend the Faith 
to read forbidden o: - is unable to request the general faculty 

feat the pieces 2 oe to the law in this case would 
hence Caius i e€ aw, which is the protection of faith, 
(b) If the i y use epieikeia, 
not detr; observance of the law would be unnecessary, but 
‘as Timental as regards the purpose of the lawgi icikei 
may not be used; eles th ' urp: he lawgiver, epicikeia 
indgments “a ie i. e law would lose its foree through the 
welfare would ith uals in their own favor, and the common 
read a Suifer. Examples: Titus has an opportunity to 


doo! 
for ook placed on the Index, but has not the time to apply 


bat Titus a The work was condemned as dangerous to faith ; 
Walities of th Ong in faith, and wishes only to study the literary 


t 7 z A és ‘ 
| © writer, Sempronius, a parish priest, is requested 
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to officiate at a marriage immediately, without proclaiming the | 
banns or seeking a dispensation from proclamation. The purpose 
of the law of banns is that impediments may be detected and 
invalid marriages avoided, and Sempronius is absolutely certain 
that there is no impediment in the case before him. Titus and 
Sempronius must observe the law, and the same must be said 
as regards every actual case in which there is the possibility of 
self-deception and peril to the common good. The theoretical 
case, in which neither of these inconveniences would be present | 
need not be considered. 

_ 504, The purpose of the law ceases to exist as follows: 

(a) adequately, when all the reasons on account of which it 

was made are no longer in existence; in such a case the law 
itself ceases, for the lawgiver is not considered as intending t0 
oblige when the reason for obligation has ceased. Example: 
the bishop orders prayers to be said for rain, the prayers cease 
to be obligatory when rain has come; . ee 


(b) inadequately, when the reason for the law has ceased 


partially, but not entirely. In such a case the law oS 
‘cease, for it still remains useful. Example: If the bishop ‘il 
prayers for peace and rain, the prayers are obligatory un 
equests have been obtained. 
: 7505. A law ceases, therefore, in greater oF less degree, 8 
cording to ‘circumstances. (a) It ceases entirely or parti se 
according as it is revoked or as it becomes useless as to 
provisions, or only as to one or more of them; (b) it ee 
manently or temporarily, according as the revocation or ¢ 
‘on is only for a time, or for good. 
506. atone ts Canon Law custom can interpret, abroge 
or introduce law, provided: (a) it has the qualities of cao 
custom, and (b) its existence is proved juridically, or 38 
nT. According to their extension, customs are of ae 
kinds. .(a) Universal customs are those that prevail in the en” 
Church ; (b). particular cus 
territorial portion of the Chureh (¢.9-, 


or of an Order) ; (e) special customs are those that are folle : 


tos 
toms are those that are confined 
a province of the Church 
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in societies that are smaller, but capable of having their own laws 
(eg., independent monasteries) ; (d) most special customs are 
those observed by individuals, or by communities not capable of 
having their own legislation (e.g., parishes). At the most, cus- 
rt of this last class have only the force of privilege (Cano 
508. Custom is formed as follows. (a) As to origin, it 
arises from the practice of the people, when this practice is fol- 
lowed with the purpose of making or unmaking a law. Hence, 
the habitual way of acting of an individual, even if he be the 
superior, does not give rise to a custom. By ‘‘people’’ here is 
ream a community capable of having its own law (Canon 26). 
Me = to legal force, custom arises solely from the consent of 
he i or other prelate, when this consent is expressed by the 
a awgiver, or tacitly admitted by him. Hence, a custom 
approved by the superior has no legal force (Canon 25). — 
sda 7 on ean introduce or abrogate any kind of eccle- 
Tee or ae custom—penal, prohibitive, irritant—if it 
98), Pea ei lasted the prescribed time (Canons 27, 
Riogatea = law that forbids contrary customs can be 
Seer cording to the Codc, by such customs when they are 
ence dispart @ century old (Canon 27, § 1).° The impedi- 
It was Bain of worship became diriment through custom. 
Glice aici ree that introduced the obligation of the Divine 
ee at mitigated the early law of fast. 
able és peace, expressly disapproved of in law is not reason- 
or establish a i ws cannot derogate from an existing law, 
Bll. The 4 ew law (Canons 27, 28). mr 
acquisition ae i soahees by the Code of Canon Law for the . 
consent of the | a Toree by customs that have not the personal 
complete years her 18 as follows: (a) forty continuous and 
€ required to unmake an ordinary law; one 
custom te a law that forbids future contrary 
are likewise = ae (b). forty continuous and complete 
B12. The effect of the res a new law (Canon 28). 
— Considered above under 401. 2 oie plead rom ‘ 
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513. Like the written law, custom ceases: (a) from within, - 
when its purpose has ceased entirely ; (b) from without, when it . 
is abrogated by desuetude, or by a contrary law or custom | 
(Canon 30). 

514, Laws in a Wide Sense.—In addition to laws strictly 
so-called, there are laws in a wide sense, commands or provision | 
made by ecclesiastical superiors that have not all the conditions - 
given above (see 285) for law. Such are: (a) precepts, which 
differ from law, because they are given not to the community 
or permanently, but to individuals or temporarily; (b) 1. 
scripts, which are given with regard to particular cases and | 
without the solemnity of law; (¢) privileges, which are m0 | 
obligatory; (d) dispensations, which are relaxations of lav 
granted to individuals. 

515. A precept is a command given to individuals, oF for 
an individual case, by a competent superior. i 

(a) It is a command obliging in conscience, 
from counsel, desire, exhortation. 

(b) It is given to individuals, and thus differs from 1aW, 
which has the character of universality and stability. A precept 
may be imposed on a community, but even the 
as being given only for an individual case or for a 
of time—for a month or a year, or during the li 
superior. ; 

(c) It is given by a competent superior. 
differs from law, since laws can be made only by one who 
jurisdictional or public authority (see above, e 
cepts may be given also by those who have only dominative or 
private authority (as parents, heads of families, husbands, & - 


ployers, abbesses).. In canonical matters precepts may be given 

by religious superiors, parish priests, rectors of seminaries, 3" 

for the court of conscience by the confessor. 
516. Precept is similar to law: (a) as to i 


and so differs 


has 


ts object, which 


must be just, good, and possible of observance; (b) as to its : 
‘those who are 4 


binding force, since it ean be imposed even on 
unwilling.) 0.628 OE eS fe Pe 
517, Precepts.are personal (6 


n it is particular, 
certain length - 
fetime of the” 
__ of the superior), unless the precept was given by document or 
Even here precept | ee 


285), while Pre 


they affect the person to 
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whom they are given wherever he may be), unless they are 
given as territorial (Canon 24) Hence: (a) a precept given 
by one who has no territorial authority (e.g., 4 religious su- 
perior) is personal; (b) a precept given by the Pope, whose 
authority includes every territory, is also personal; (¢) a pre- 
cept given by the bishop is personal, if given to an individual ; 
it is personal or territorial if given to a community, according 
to the nature of the case or the wording of the precept. Ex- 
ample: The precept not to go to theatres during a journey, 
imposed by a bishop under pain of suspension, obliges every- 
where, both as to fault and as to penalty. a 
518. As to the force of precepts: (a) morally or as to fault, 
they oblige, so that the violator is guilty of disobedience and of 
sin against any particular virtue the superior willed to impose 
under precept; (b) juridically or as to the penalty prescribed, 
they do not oblige, unless the precept was given legally—i.e., 
by a written document, or in the presence of two witnesses, 
ete. (Canon 24). Example: If a precept was given under the 
penalty of loss of office, but without the legal formalities, the 
canonical process and sentence of deprivation could not be re- 
sorted to. a ve ne 
519. A precept expires of itself with the expiration of the 
authority that gave it (e.g., at the death or cessation of office 


before witnesses (Canon 24). 

520. A -rescript is a written reply made by the Holy See or 
the Ordinary to a request, statement, or consultation. Replies 
of this kind are employed in reference to the concession of 
benefices and to dispositions to be made concerning litigation 
and judicial procedure. Usually they grant favors, either 
transitory—e.g., & dispensation—or permanent—¢.g., 2 priv- 
ilege (Canons 36-62). eo a 

521. A privilege is a special and permanent right granted by 
a ruler to an individual or. community to act contrary to or 
beyond the law. = ; a ee 

(a) It is a permanent right, and so resembles law, which is 
also stable and forbids interference with what it grants. ~ 


_not prejudicial to others, as well as to privileges th 
cas a reward of merit; (b) 
-to privileges that are contrary 
-ileges granted to pious causes or in favor of a co 


> 623, A privilege is a favor, 


others often make it necessary 
(Canon 69)0 eos 
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(b) It is a special right, and so it differs from law, which is 
general and imposes obligation. It is sometimes styled ‘‘private 
law.’’ Moreover, law requires promulgation, privilege requires 
only acceptance. - “ 

(c) It is granted by the ruler (i.e., by the Pope, bishop, o | 
other legislator), and thus it differs from permission grant 
by a simple superior. ie : | 

(d) It is granted to a person, that is, to an individual (Titus, « 
Caius, Balbus, ete.) or to a congregation or community; for, if! 
granted to all, it would not be special. .. e 

(e) A privilege gives the right to act contrary to the general 
law (e.g., by exempting from a tax) or beyond the general law 
(e.g., by granting the power to dispense). Thus, 4 privilegt | 
differs also from prerogatives that are set down in the Code | 


itself (e.g., the special rights and faculties of Cardinals, bishops | 


regulars, ete.), all of which are laws and not privileges int e 
strict sense. Pe gobeatia le! i 
 §92, The rules for interpretation of privileges are 
to those for the interpretation of law (see 483 sqq-)- They. 
should be neither extended nor restricted, but should be wader 
stood according to the meaning of the words themselves (Can0? 
67), yet so that the party receiving the privilege will seem 1 


similar 


“have obtained a favor (Canon 68). If the meaning intended #8 


doubtful, the following rules of the Code (Canons 50, 68) 


should be followed: (a) wide interpretation is to be give 


privileges that are beyond or outside of the law and that are 
at were give?’ 


strict interpretation is to be giveD 
to law (saving the cases of priv’ 


mmunity), ©: 


privileges granted because of an agreement made, and to nee 
ileges that are prejudicial to third parties. 05 
and hence does not as such 
impose the duty of acceptance oF use; but obligations owed ial 
to avail - oneself ofa privileg’ 


(a). Prerog tives granted in the law cannot be renouneed by 


n to the ° 
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individuals, since their preservation is required by the common 
good. Example: A cleric has no right to abandon an im- 
munity which the law gives to his state. woh 
(b) Privileges granted to a community can be renounced by 
the community, but not by its individual members. An indi- 
vidual member is not bound, however, to use the privilege, unless 
there be accidental reasons, such as the command of a superior, 
that require him to do so. ae 
(c) Privileges granted to individuals need not be used by. 
them, unless there be accidental reasons that call on one to use ~ 
* Privilege. Example: A priest who has the privilege of a. 
Private oratory is not bound to establish such an oratory; but. 
& priest who has the privilege of absolving from reserved cases 
is bound in charity to use it, if a penitent. would otherwise. 
suffer. ee. os tate —a 
524, Dispensation differs from privilege: (a) because: the 
former from its nature is temporary, the latter permanent; (b) 
because the former is always contrary to the law, whereas the. 
latter may be only beyond the law. oe Agee ina ea ae 
525. The Pope can dispense as follows: (a) in all ecclesi- 
astical laws he can grant a dispensation strictly so-called (Canon 
81); (b) in divine laws in which the obligation depends on an 
act of the human will (such as the laws of oaths, vows, contracts, _ 
ete.), he ean grant a dispensation improperly so-called (see. 
above, 313 sqq., 357). In other divine laws, he can interpret or. 
declare, but he cannot dispense. heed epg hh £8 seed 
526. The Ordinary can dispense as follows: (a) in the gen- — 
eral law of the Church when he has an explicit or implicit 
faculty from the Pope or from the law (Canon 81); (b) in 
diocesan laws and, in particular cases, also in laws of provincial 
and plenary councils, when there is just reason (Canon 82); 
(c) in papal laws made for a particular territory, when faculty . 
has been given explicitly or implicitly, or Tecourse to the Holy 
See is difficult (Canon 82) ; (d) in all ecclesiastical laws that are 
dispensable, when there is doubt of fact (Canon 15). 0 
_ 627. The pastor can dispense as follows: (a) from the general. 
law concerning feasts of obligation and from the laws. of fast — 


-- homicide excep 
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and abstinence. The dispensation can be granted either to his 
own subjects or to strangers, but only for a just reason, in in- | 
dividual instances and for particular individuals or families. 
The bishop may dispense the whole diocese, but the pastor cannot | 
dispense the whole parish (Canon 1245). (b) When there is | 
danger of death, the pastor can dispense from matrimonial im- - 
pediments, as provided in Canon 1044. 

528. Religious superiors, local superiors included, can dis- 


| 
pense in the laws and statutes of their own institutes, except | 


where this is forbidden. In clerical and exempt institutes the 
superiors can also dispense the subjects and all who live day | 
and night in the religious house (such as students, guests and : 
servants) from the general laws of the Church, as follows: — 
(a) The higher superiors, such as abbots, generals, provin- 
cials, have the same authority in this respect as the bishop has [ 
with reference to his own diocese. Hence, they can dispense 10 
all ecclesiastical laws in which the Pope dispenses, when there © 


is doubt of fact, or recourse to the Holy See is difficult (Canons — 


15, 81) ; in case of necessity, they can dispense from the laws of 


abstinence individuals, or an entire convent, or an entire prov: 
ince (Canon 1245, § 2); they can dispense in irregularities | 
as provided in Canon 990, § 1. a 
(b) The other superiors, local superiors included, can dis i 
pense their subjects from the laws of fast and abstinence eee 
the same manner as pastors are able to dispense their parisb- 
ioners (Canon 1245, §3). Religious superiors are also able to 
dispense the private non-reserved Vows of their subjects (Canons - 
1313, §2, 1914). Soe 
529, Confessors, when delegated, can dispense as follows: (a) 
with ordinary faculties, from impediments, irregularities ae 
penalties, as provided in Canons 1044, 1045, 985, 990, 2290; 
(b) with privileged faculties, from simple vows not reserved . 
the Pope, if no injury is done to the rights of a third party: 
and from occult irregularity produced by delinquency, that from . 
ted. (In the internal sacramental forum the con: — 
the impediments indicated in Canons - 


fessor can dispense from 
4043-1045.) © gpk SoNe 
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530. Priests that assist at marriages can dispense from im- 
pediments as provided in Canons 1043-1045. , 
581. The manner of secking dispensations is as follows: (a) 
for the usual dispensations (e.g., those from fast, abstinence, 
observance of feasts, and the vows that may be dispensed by 
confessors) no particular procedure is required ;.(b) for the dis- 
pensation that must be sought from the Holy See, if the matter 
belongs to the internal forum, the petition is sent to the Sacred 
Penitentiary through the Confessor or Ordinary; if it belongs 
to the external forum, it is sent to the competent Congregation 
through the parish priest or Ordinary. Dispensation from pub- 
lic marriage impediments must be sent through the Ordinary. 
532. The manner of preparing a petition for dispensation is 
as follows: (a) the name of the penitent must not be given in 
petitions to the Sacred Penitentiary, but the name and address 
of the party to whom the reply is to be sent should be clearly 
given ; (b) the petition should be sent by letter. It may be 
written in any language, and should state the case with its cir- 
cumstances, the favor that is asked, and the true reason for 
asking it. Banh did a 
583, A dispensation is invalidated as follows: (a) through — 
defect of the petition, if it contains a substantial error, and the | 
dispensation is given on condition of substantial truth (Canon 
40); (b) through defect of the petitioner, if he is ineapable of 
receiving the favor asked (Canon 46) ; (c) through defect of the 
dispensation, as when the requisite signature or seal is omitted ; 
(d) through defect of the dispenser, as when he lacks jurisdic- 
tion, or grants without a just and proportionate reason @ dis- 
pensation for which he has only delegated power (Canon 84). 
534. If a dispensation is unjustly refused, note the following: 
(a) ordinarily, the subject has not the right to hold himself 
free from the law; (b) in extraordinary circumstances, when 
the law ceases, or no longer obliges (see 487 sqq.), the subject 
fa freee tee es OE 
535. The faculty of dispensing should be interpreted as fol-_ 
lows: (a) widely, when it was granted for cases in general 


sation 
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(Canon 200, § 1); (b) strictly, when it is granted for a par 
ticular case (Canon 85). cs 
536. A dispensation itself should be interpreted strictly in | 
the following cases: (a) when the dispensation has an odious 
side, as when it is contrary to law and advantageous to private | 
interest or is detrimental to a third party; (b) when wide | 
interpretation is dangerous, as favoring injustice, promoting | 
ambition, ete. (Canons 50, 85). ae ae 
587. A dispensation ceases intrinsically in the following | 
ways: (a) by the lapse of the period of time for which it wa : 
granted; (b) by the entire and certain cessation of the motive | 
of the dispensation, if the effect of the dispensation is divisible . 
—that is, if the motive for dispensation has to be existent each | 
time that the law calls for an act or omission (Canon 86). 
Example: If one is dispensed from the fast or Office on account 
of ill-health, and later recovers, the dispensation ceases. os 
538. A dispensation ceases extrinsically in the following. 
ways: (a) by the act of the one who dispensed, if he validly 
recalls the dispensation, or by f he 


his cessation from office, i 
limited the dispensation to his own term of authority (Canos 
86, 73); (b) by, the act of the one who was dispensed, if be 


renounces the. dispensation . without detriment to any 

party, and with the consent of the superior (Canons 86, 72). 
539. A dispensation does. not cease in the following 454 - 

through the cessation of the motive for which it was given: 


(a) If the motive ceases only partially or doubtfully, eve? 
though the effect of. the dispensation be divisible—that is, re 
quiring the existence of the motive for the grant each time the 

» dispensation is used. . For, if the dispensation ceased in su 

- eases, its benefit would frequently bein great part lost on 

<aecount.of the worry: and. seruple to which the persons dis 

“pensed would be exposed. Example: Balbus has been dispensed 


= from fast on account of poor health. . Later.on he improves 


o tain of. his recovery: _-He may continue still to use the dispe™ 


> (b): A dispensation does not cease if the motive ceases 4 


- but has not recovered his strength entirely, or at least is not ce 
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tirely and certainly, but the effect of the dispensation is indi- 
visible—that is, removing the entire obligation once for all. 
Example: Titus is a widower with several young children. He 
wishes to marry in order to have a home for the children, and 
this wish is the motive of a dispensation given him from an 
impediment of affinity to the marriage. he contemplates. But 
before the marriage takes place, the children die. The dispen- 
sation still holds good. :: eo eae 
; 540. A dispensation does not cease by reason of the grantor 
in the following cases: Dale ia: Poet age ee 

(a) It does not-cease through the grantor’s cessation from 
authority, if it was given independently of his term of office.’ 
Example: Sempronius received a dispensation ‘‘valid. until 
recall,’’ but never made use of it.. Although now the grantor 
has died, the dispensation continues in force. 

_ (b) It does not cease, if the grantor invalidly recalls the 
dispensation, as when he dispenses from delegated power and: 
his authority ceases with the act of dispensation. Example: 
Balbus, a confessor, dispensed Caius from the law of abstinence, ’ 
but now wishes to recall the dispensation. The dispensation 
remains. ee Per a, 

; 541. A dispensation does not cease on account of the person 
dispensed in the following cases: waits Te oe abt: RS 

_ (a) It does not cease when he leaves the territory of the — 
dispenser, if the dispensation was personal. Example: A: per- 


son dispensed from the general law of fast by indult granted to. ae 


his diocese cannot use that dispensation outside the diocese; but . 
if he has a personal dispensation, he is dispensed everywhere. 

(b) It does not cease when the grantee fails to use it, or acts 
contrary to it, if there is no renunciation on his part. Examples: 


Sempronius has been dispensed from the fast of Lent, but he 


fasts on some days. - This non-use of the dispensation on some 
days does not renew the obligation. Balbus has received a dis-. 
pensation to marry Sempronia, but he changes his mind and 
marries Claudia... This act contrary to the dispensation does not 
take away its force, and, if Claudia dies, he will be free tomarry. 
Sempronia:. 2825.9 ic eee RE OR ee 
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Art. 6: CIVIL LAW 


542, Meaning.—Just as the Church has the right and duty 
to make laws which will promote the spiritual welfare of her’ 
members, so has the State the power and obligation to legislate ' 
for the temporal happiness of its citizens: “There is no power 
but from God and those that are, are ordained of God. He : 
(the ruler) is God’s minister to thee for good’’ (Rom., xii 
1, 4). a 
543. Origin.—The authority to make civil laws resides 0 ° 
that person or body to whom according to the constitution of 
the State the legislative function. belongs. (a) In an absolute 
monarchy, the legislative authority is vested in the prince; (b) 
in a state that has an appointed or hereditary aristocracy, the 
legislative power may be entrusted, at least in part, to & body ' 
of nobles; (c) in a limited monarchy or republic the lawmaking | 
function belongs to the people, who exercise it either directly 
or (as is the case in most modern states) indirectly through . 
elected representatives. ae 

544. The acceptance of civil law by the people is not neces — 
sary for its obligation, for obedience to higher powers is com | 
manded (Rom., xiii. 5), and, if law has no authority, the com | 
mon welfare is defeated. Several points must, however, : 
noted. - pe : 

(a) The foregoing principle is to be understood of law me 
itself, for, if there is question of the form of government oF of 
ercises the powers of sovereignty, acceptance by the : 


him who ex : 
people may be said to be necessary 1 the sense that the multi - 
tude may set up the particular system of rule which it prefers - 


the individuals who are to wield authority 
under the constitution adopted: 2228 Fe. 
(b) The principle given above is to be accepted regularly — 
speaking, for there may be cases in Ww. 
people is required by law itself. Exampl 
constitutions, if in a certain p 
“ga eontrary. Jaw- which did not. 
did not oblige unless accepted. - 
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retical, for modern civil codes do not recognize the derogatory 
force of custom. If the constitution of the state calls for a refer- 
endum or plebiscite (i.e., submission to the electors for ratifica- 
tion), then the bill passed by the legislature or a measure pro- 
posed by the initiative body lacks force until accepted. This 
illustrates acceptance of a proposed law, but the acceptance is 
supplemented by some ministerial act. . 

(ec) The principle given above is to be understood of the © 
taking effect of a law, for the continuance of a law may depend 
on the acceptance of the people in the sense that a contrary 
eustom of the people is able to abrogate law, if the superior 
consents (see 500 sqq.). Few codes of modern states give legal 
force to popular custom; they suppose that, if a law is not sat- 
isfactory to the people, the way is open to its repeal through 
exercise of the suffrage. But, morally speaking, there is no 
obligation to obey a law that has fallen into desuetude. 

545. As to laws made by one who has no lawful authority, 
we should note: (a) of themselves, they have no binding force, 
since law is an act of authority; (b) from the necessities of the 
case, they are obligatory, if, being otherwise just, they are ac- 
cepted by the great body of the people; for to resist them then 
would be prejudicial to public order. pee 

546. Subject-Matter—The objects or classes of temporal 
goods that fall under the regulation of civil law are many: : 

(a) external goods, or goods of fortune, which should have 
the protection of the State; and the laws regarding them should 
promote agriculture, commerce, industry, the arts, ete. ; 

(b) the goods of the body, which are more important still, 
and hence the law should favor the family and the increase of 
its members, and should provide for the health and well-being of 
the citizens by sanitary regulations and measures of relief for 
the needy, the unemployed, the orphans, and the aged; vs 

(ce) the goods of the mind, which are necessary for progress 
and happiness, and hence the law should provide the means for 
instruction in the secular arts and sciences and for the general’... 
diffusion of useful knowledge; oe ee eee 

(d) the goods of the will (i.e. virtue and morality), which 


an 


thin insti isin Sosy duce item 


of the government, that eri 
~. welfare be served, etc.; the civil la 


| 
| 


are most important both to the individual and the aa 
and hence the law must safeguard public decency and sobriety, | 
and restrain and punish the opposite crimes and vices; i 
(e) the social goods of the people, which are promoted by | 
wise legislation concerning the form and administration of gor | 
ernment, the mutual duties and rights of citizens, the protection | 
of the State and of its members, ete. RE | 
547. The relation of civil law to natural law is as follows: | 
_ (a) The State has no power to make laws that are oP 
to nature, for, since law is an ordinance according to reason, ay 
human command that is contrary to nature and therefore #0 | 
reason is not law, but the corruption of law. No sin, not evel | 
venial sin, can be made obligatory by law. Example: The rile | 
of Sparta that sickly infants were to be put to death was = 
law but legalized murder. . : har eee, 
(b) The State has the power to declare and enforce by si 
able sanctions the conclusions that are derived from the gener’ = 
principles of the law of nature; for many people might 
ignorant of these conclusions or inclined to disregard them 
unless they were promulgated and confirmed by human a 
_ Example: .The natural law requires that parents provide fot) 
their young children, and that children assist. their ne?” | 
parents; the civil law adopts these natural principles, comp” | 
their observance, and punishes transgressors. — Paar se 
(ce) The State has the power to make concrete and to deter 
mine the provisions of the natural law that are abstract or 6 
eral. Example:: The natural law decrees that. some form ee 


government be set up, that the people contribute to the supp 
mes be punished, that the gene 


w determines the special form 


e. manner: .in: which the revenues are to 
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the circumstances, ete. 


authority. are confined, t 


ies for each crime, :the public meas 
law to divine and ecclesiastics! 


-stuat the Stato has no power 
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temporal ; and hence the State has no right to interfere with the 
faith, worship and government of the Church. But, since mor-* 
ality promotes the prosperity of the State, and since the end 
of the individual is spiritual, the civil law should respect and 
favor religion. shots Jaa os ae 
(b) In matters that are partly spiritual, partly temporal, 
the State has the power to legislate on those aspects that are 
temporal, yet so as not to infringe on divine or ecclesiastical 
right. Example: Civil laws on education have the right to 
regulate non-religious subjects, courses, standards, etc.; but they 
have no right to proscribe religious training, or to prescribe the 
teaching of irreligion or immorality. State laws on marriage 
may require registration, settle the civil effects of marriage, et., 
but they have no right to interfere with the unity of marriage 
or the sanctity of the marriage bond. °'« he Bets 
549. The State is for the individual, and not the individual 
for the State; hence, civil law should not interfere with human 
liberties, except where this is necessary for the common peace 
and safety or the lawful opportunity of the people as a whole. 
Hence: _: a “3 vada 
(a) Human liberties that are not inalienable may be limited 
by the law, when the public good or the welfare of individuals 
requires this (see 292). Examples: The State has the right to 
Tegulate the acts of those who are unable to take care of them- 
selves in matters of importance; to forbid what is detrimental to 
the common interest (such as hunting and fishing at certain sea-. 
sons), to protect the public when it neglects to protect itself, 
ete. Uncalled-for interference by government with the personal 
and private affairs of individuals—paternalism in government— 
is of course to be avoided, for restriction of liberty is something: 
disagreeable and should not be resorted to without necessity. 
(b) Human rights that are fundamental (such as the rights 
to live, to marry, to rear a family, to be free, to pursue happi- 
ness) should not be-trespassed on by civil law. Thus, the State 
has no right to forbid marriage to the poor, but on the contrary 
it has the duty te remove conditions that cause poverty. But, 
when the common welfare demands the sacrifice, the State has the 


+ 
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such penalties are sometimes ipso facto, that is, before sentence 


(e.g., suspension of a cleric) ; but the civil law, it seems, iMP%ges 
penalties only after judicial declaration. Example: Titus on 
those who are in any way subject to their authority. account of bribery has forfeited the right to vote; but he has 

(a) Citizens, when in the country, are pound by all the laws | not been declared guilty by court, and hence may continue to 


that pertain to them; when outside the country, they areboundby , use the right of suffrage. 
d | (c) If the fault was theological and the penalty incurteq is 


right to call on citizens to expose even life and fortune in its 


defense. 
550, Those Subject to Civil Law.—Civil laws oblige al 


some laws, such as those that regulate their personal status am ; 
office, but not by others, in particular such as are of a territorial active (e.g., exile, imprisonment, fine), the penalty is not Opli- 
| gatory before sentence; for it would demand too much of hUman 


1f up to exile, ALgept 
ntion of the Sullty 
d other officers, 


character. 

(b) Aliens are bound by the laws 0 
them, such as those that regulate public order and 
of contracts. : : 

551. The Obligation of Civil Law.—Civil law, when it hi 
the conditions of valid law, even if the legislator is non-reli 


f the country that include nature to require that one deliver onese 

the making | confiscation, ete. The apprehension and dete 
| 4s imposed by law as a duty on the police an 

as all not on the guilty. 

gious 553, The kind of obligation imposed depends on the wil of 

put | the lawgiver: (a) he can oblige under pain of sin, or undet paid 


or anti-religious, is obligatory not only before the State, f 
also before God (ie., in conscience). This is: -(a) by reason | of nullity or punishment; (b) he can oblige under pain of Srave 
of the natural law, of which it is a derivation (see above, 313); ‘Sin, or under pain of venial sin. RaleF 
(b) by reason of divine positive law, for it is frequently deci 554, Generally speaking, the legislator is held to oblige Under 
pain of sin in the following cases: (a) when the law is just 
the laws that deteTmin® 


urch’s. teaching and practice 
God and must be obeyed for ae 


science’ sake: ‘‘Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar 5 


determination of the natural law (¢.9. 
ownership); (b) when the law is directly concerned with gp 
(Matt., xxii 21) ; ‘Be subject of necessity, not only for wrat necessary to the public good: (e.g., laws on national defeMye i2 - 
but also for conscience’ sake”’ (Rom. xiii. 5). : om) of war, laws that impose necessary taxation, etc.; see above 
? ° t sa ot 
. 652. A bjects obliged to offer themselves for punishmem | : ee net 
Seedy for - wat op hadateg PRS SECT 555. The legislator is held not to oblige under sin in the fol- 
(a) If the fault committed was merely juridical (1.€., og is enacted as penal, or 38 pa 
the law), the penalty is certainly not obligatory: before sentence — ently regarded as such—as is the case with laws that 8re © 
Example - Balbus through sheer accident, and without design oF ; ator importance or that can be enforced without a moral obli- 
negligence, kills a man. If involuntary homicide is punished Sation—laws useful rather than necessary 5 (b) when the 1aW 
by im risonment Balbus.is not bound to give himself up. Eng. is merely irritant or inhabilitating, the subject is not obligeg to 
lish caiman law: jt should b ent -«oOmit:_ the act invalidated, but only to suffer the consequence of 
sae es nullity before the law. oe pe be : 
until proved suity: 556. In doubt as to the obligation of a law, what is the guty 


gree of bees are ee of the subject? (a) If there ig doubt concerning its justicg, the 
guilty to min ' ith a safe conscience. O00 may 


: subject can always observe it wi 

+ If the fault commit : Maneroeerre yer 3 “eg 

a a EG is privative (i.e., the Joss of some right or privi obey an unjust law, until it is judicially declared unjust, jf it 
and the Pp onscience. . ig not manifestly opposed to divine or human rights. (by Tf 
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there is doubt whether a law obliges under sin or not, the sub 
a) does not sin directly by non-observance (see 375, 376, 377, | 
557. Special Kinds of Laws.—Laws that determine ou” | 

ship are those that define in distinct and explicit terms the rights 
of citizens as to property, in such matters as goods lost or found, | 
prescription, inheritance, copyright, distribution of property of 
intestates, rights of wives, capacity of minors, contracts, ete. It 
ig commonly held that these laws are obligatory under sin, evel | 
before judicial decision: (a) because they are determinations of | 
the natural law made by the authority that represents God i | 
matters temporal; (b) because they are necessary for the peace | 
ful existence of society. ' rae 
558. Irritant or voiding laws are those that deprive certala 

acts of legal value. The common welfare requires that cert 

acts, even if valid naturally, may be made invalid by the State | 
(e.g., contracts entered into by minors, donations made ander 
fear, wills devised irregularly), and hence there is no doubt that 
the effect of invalidation can be imposed under pain of sin: 
(a) This holds even before judicial decision, if it is clear that 
o‘intend and does intend to deprive an ac 
of its moral validity from the beginning.’ Example: If a law | 
suit would put one party (¢.g., 4 minor) under great disadva 
tage, the law can irritate a contract in conscience and befor 
judgment is rendered.wiide GP Rena o ee BES POL GN G 208 
- (b) An irritant law does not oblige under sin before d 
e legislator intende?__ 
resumed that:the State is content with & | 
sufficient for its ends; 4™ : 
jt calls for certain expr i 
But after sentence has | 
also null morally. Hence : 


eclara- - 


this; for it.can be p 
ternal means as long as these are’ 
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peaceful intercourse of society. Hence, the question whether” 
a civil irritation obliges in conscience ipso facto (ie. before 
judicial declaration of a case) has to be decided generally, not 
from the words, but from the purpose of the law. 
(a) An irritant law should be regarded as obligatory ipso 
facto, when the general purpose of law (viz., the common good) * 
or the specifie purpose of this law requires that there should be 
obligation in conscience even before a court decision. Examples 
are laws irritating. agreements to do what is illegal, laws whose 
purpose is to protect minors or others who would be at a dis- 
advantage in case of litigation, or to lessen the number of cases 
before the courts. ee 
_ (b) An irritant law should be regarded as not obligatory 
‘pso facto, when the end of the law does not clearly demand 
obligation before judicial declaration; for, as remarked above, 
the invalidation of an act is something odious, and hence not 
to be taken for granted. Thus, laws that void an act, contract 
or instrument on account of lack of some legal form, do not 
affect the natural rights or obligations before sentence. wt 
; 660. Though the civil lawgiver has the right to annul cer- ae 
tain acts, and thus to extinguish moral rights or obligations that — 
would otherwise exist, laws seemingly irritant frequently have — 
adifferent intention. 9 2 © eg belae 
(a) Laws that make a claim unenforceable in court do not — 
destroy the natural right of the claimant. Example: The Statute 
of Limitations in modern states generally bars the right to pur- 
sue a debtor in court after six years; nevertheless, the moral”. 
obligation of the debtor remains; pe 
: (b) Laws that make an act or contract voidable do not nul- 
lify, but only grant to the person concerned the right to attack 
validity before the courts. Hence, if the conditions for valid 
contract required by natural law are present (knowledge, con- — 
sent, ete.), moral -yights and obligations are not voided. -Ex- 
ample: Under the civil law some contracts made by minors may. 
be retracted by them. But, as long as such a contract is not 


disavowed, the other party has a moral right to jnsist on its 
execution; if it has been ‘ratified after majority, . the former: 


‘ 
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minor has no moral right to seek the benefit of the law by asking 
for rescindment. 

561. With reference to penalty, four kinds 
distinguished. 

(a) Purely preceptive laws are such as oblige under pain | 
of sin, but not under pain of punishment. There are chureh | 
laws of this kind (such as the command to assist at Mass on | 
Sunday), and there are also some civil laws that do not oblige 
under penalty (e.g., statutes governing the age for legal mr 
riage, for, if a couple misrepresented their age, they might 
prosecuted for the misrepresentation, but not for the act o | 
marriage). i 

(b) Purely penal laws are such as oblige under pain of jt 
ridical fault and punishment, but not under pain of sin (¢9+) | 
law that punishes negligence in driving as defined by i : 
even though there be no moral culpability involved). ; 

(c) Mixed laws disjunctively are such as oblige under sf 

either to obey the law or to suffer the penalty (e.g., & law * 
commands one either to get a license before fishing or 
_or to pay a fine if caught doing these things 

(d) Mixed laws conjunctively are such as 
of both sin and punishment (e.g., the laws t 
and command the punishment of transgressors). 

562. There is no question about the existence 
first and fourth classes just described, but some aut 
against the existence of the other two classes, main 
a law that does not oblige in conscience is an impossibility. They 
argue: (a) the teaching of Scripture and of the Church supposs 
that all just laws oblige in conscience; (b): the lawgiver hol 
the place of God, and hence one cannot offend against the la¥ 
of man without. offending God; (c) human 


if laws can be | 


reaffirmation or.determination of. th 
~~ seience like the law on which itis 
superior that do not oblige und 
SJaws.ce oe Sa ees ee 
... 563, To these an 
existence of penal laws reply: (a). 
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science, under pain of sin and of offense to God, to do or to 
omit as the law prescribes, just as a vow which gives one the 
option of not playing cards, or else of giving each time an alms, 
does not bind one in conscience not to play ecards; (b) but those 
laws do oblige one in conscience to respect their juridical value, 
not to resist their enforcement, and to pay the penalty of viola- 
tion, just as the vow mentioned obliges one in conscience to give 
an alms each time one plays cards. The Church recognizes penal 
ot 450), and there is no reason why civil law may not be 
nal, 

564. Even when the transgression of a purely penal law is 
not sinful by reason of the civil law, it will frequently, if not 
usually, be sinful by reason of repugnance to the law of God. 
Thus: (a) the transgression will be sinful, if there is a wrong 
intention (such as contempt for the law) or wrong circumstances 
(such as culpable neglect or some inordinate passion) ; (b) the 
transgression will be sinful, if one foresees or should foresee evil 
consequences, such as scandal (see 96). : 

565. It is generally admitted that some civil laws are purely 
penal, since they impose penalties for fault, negligence, or re- 
sponsibility that is only juridical at times. Examples: A law: 
that imposes a fine on all motorists caught driving over a cer- 
tain speed limit, even though they be free of moral guilt; or 
that makes the owner of a car pay damages for injuries caused 
while it was used by his chauffeur. ore 

566, Even these laws oblige under sin to some extent. (a) 
The trangressor is morally bound to the penalty prescribed by 
law, after sentence has been passed; and such penalties are just, 
for the common good requires them. Example: The speed vio- 
lator is held to pay the lawful fine when it has been imposed. He 
May have been guiltless of sin, but the fine. makes him more 
careful the next time. (b) The officers of the law are morally. 
bound to apprehend and convict transgressors. 

567. Many civil laws are commonly regarded nowadays as 
disjunctively preceptive or penal; and, since the custom of the’ 
prudent affords a good. norm of interpretation (see above, 
484 sq., 506 sqq.), this common view is a safe guide. Example: 


ce ch Mite niaeen ee ee 2 : 
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Even conscientious persons do not feel 
a sin if now and then they run a car without a license, oF 
in a government reservation without the permit requi 
law, when there is no danger or damage to anyone. 


568. Whether most modern legislatures inten 
s that are not declarations 


all or the great majority of their law 
1 to public welfare to be 


of natural law or provisions essentia 
purely penal or only disjunctively preceptive, is 4 


question. For the affirmative view i 
on is not necessary, since the enforcement 
ciary and the police: 
1, for the laws that 


(a) Moral obligati 
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im ohlieati ‘ 
impose a moral obligation wherever the contrary is not manifest ; 


ee cau: that the majority of the people in modern 
. pe shies the civil legislation as a whole as not obligatory 
eee pi may be passed over, as there is no proof for it. 
ae , the customary interpretation of the citizens does not 
penal the laws which the elected representatives intended 
as Preceptive, without the consent of the latter (see 394). ~ 
570. Signs that a law is merely penal are the following: 
J The express declaration of the lawgiver that it obliges only 
ree Examples: In the Dominican Constitutions it is 
sity (Ne a they oblige, not under fault, but only under pen- 
aus : ). The same is true of the Franciscan, Redemptorist 
a s eaveask religious Constitutions. Some civil laws, it is 
ee - a emnplated thus: ‘‘Either do this, or pay the penalty — 
viction. ? Other laws define punishable negligence in such 
a way that it does not ultimately suppose sin, 
; Ne Another sign of a penal law is the implicit declaration 
e lawgiver. If a heavy penalty is prescribed for a trans- 
ee regarded by all as very slight proportionately, the gov- 
re ent implicitly declares that it imposes no other obligation 
il that of penalty. Blackstone, in his ‘¢Commentary on the 
: ws of England” (1769), considers as purely penal all those 
ws in which the penalty inflicted is an adequate compensation 


for the civil inconvenience supposed to arise from the offense, 


such as the statutes for preserving game and those forbidding 
the exercise of trades without serving an apprenticeship thereto 
(Vol. I, Sect. 58). ee teas : ee 
_ (c)_A third sign is the interpretation of competent authori-— 
ties. Example: Practically all Catholic moralists, and the opin- 
ion of the people generally, consider as penal some laws that are 
merely useful, but not necessary (¢.9-, prohibitions against smok- 
ing or spitting in certain public places, laws on permits for 
fishing, hunting, ete.). ‘ cae de 
571. Whatever may be said about legislatures in general, 


it cannot be argued that in the United States they are indiffer- 3 


ent or contemptuous as regards the moral obligation of law; the: 


public acts and speeches of Congress and of the State ‘Assem-- : : L 
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blies show that the elected representatives of the people respect 
religion, and do not wish to deprive themselves of its help in 
their deliberations and decisions. Nevertheless, the opinion 8 
very prevalent among lawyers that purely positive law in the 
United States is not intended to oblige under sin. 
572. In practice, the attitude of the citizen to civil law should | 
be one of respect and loyalty. 
(a) If a law is good, even though the legislator did not 
impose a moral obligation, it should be obeyed; for reason and 
experience show that disregard for law is a source of seandl 
and of many public and private evils. 
(b) If a law is not good, every lawful means should be used | 
to have it repealed as soon as possible. But the principle that 
a, bad law is always best overcome by being rigidly enforced, is} 
not borne out by history, and sometimes the public good de 
mands disregard: for unreasonable ordinances. The so-called | 
“Blue Laws”’ are a case in point. pes a, 
573. Other questions pertaining to civil law that will 
found elsewhere are: (a) the obligation of customs, taxatio? | 
and military duty; (b) the power of the State to inflict a 
punishment. eo 


| 
| 
| 


i 


Question IV 
CONSCIENCE 


574. In order that man many tend to his Last End, it is not 
sufficient that the way be pointed out in a general manner (as 
is done by the natural and positive laws), but these laws must 
be applied to each act in particular by the practical reason or 
conscience, as it passes judgment on the right or wrong of an 
action in the light of all the circumstances. ae 


Art. 1: THE LAW OF CONSCIENCE 


(Summa Theologica, I, q. 79, aa. 11-13.) 


575. Definition.—Conscience is an act of judgment on the 
part of the practical reason deciding by inference from general. 
principles the moral goodness or malice of a particular act... 

(a) It is an act, and as such it differs from moral knowledge — 
and intellectual virtues, which are not transitory but enduring. 
Moral understanding (synderesis), by which everyone naturally 
perceives the truth of general and self-evident principles of 
morality; moral science, by which the theologian or ethician ~ 
knows the body of conclusions drawn from moral principles ; 
prudence, by which the virtuous man is able to make right 
applications of moral rules to individual cases—all these are 
permanent states and are preparatory to the act of conscience, 
in which one makes use of one’s knowledge to judge of the law-. 
fulness or unlawfulness of an action in the concrete, as attended. 
by all its circumstances... © ‘coe A ee rr 

(b) Conscience is an act of judgment, and thus it differs from: 

pos : 201 : a 
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the other acts employed by prudence—from counsel about the 


right means or ways of action, and from command as to their 
use. Counsel inquires what is the right thing to do, conscience 
gives the dictate or decision, the moral command moves to action. 
(c) Conscience is in the reason—that is, it is a subjective 
guide, and thus it differs from law, which is objective. 
(d) Conscience is in the practical reason. 


Unlike other judg: | 


ments, which are speculative and deal not with action or only 


with theoretical aspects of action (e.g., the judgment that God 
is perfect, that the active faculties are distinct from. the s0 
ete.), conscience is concerned with action from the view-point 
of its moral exercise. Be 


(e) Conscience is the inference from general principles, and i 


thus it differs from moral understanding (synderesis). This 
latter is a habit by which everyone who is mentally developed is 
able to perceive without argument that certain more gene 


propositions of morality must be true, such as the axioms of ee 


natural law (see above, 319 sqq.); conscience draws conclusions 


from those axioms. 

(f) Conscience judges concerning the morality of an. act 
Here lies the difference between consciousness and conscience; 
consciousness is a psychological faculty whose. function is to pet 

ceive one’s own states and acts; conscience is @ moral judgment 
~eoncerning the lawfulness or unlawfulness of those states or 
‘acts. Thus, consciousness testifies that one is considering 
performance of a certain act, conscience judges the ‘morality, 
and permits or forbids; or consciousness testifies that a certal? 
- thing was done or not done in the past, conscience declares thé 
morality—condemning, excusing, or approvin 
-©(g) Conscience judges concerning a particular act—that 18 
it considers an act that is to be done her 
with all the attendant circumstances. 
from’ moral science, which, though 


sea ones enn ertaemnternenanemnne ems 


sc emaene: 


g what, took place © 


e and now (or was done), | 
‘Conscience, thus, differs _ 
it systematizes the body of. 


1 and positive laws, is not 


conclusions drawn from the natura 

able to make‘ the applications for the mn ible 
-. arise. Even works containing moral cases, which give solutions 
_ for conerete instances, do not take the place of conscience in such 


e innumerable cases that 
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instances, for it is still the individual who judges about those 
solutions or about their applicability to his particular circum- 
stances, : haa 
576. Division.—Conscience is variously divided.. (a) Ac- 
cording as the act judged is in the future or in the past, con- 
selence is antecedent or consequent... The antecedent conscience 
is a monitor which decides that a future act will be lawful or... 
unlawful; the consequent conscience is a judge which causes 
peace or remorse for what has been done in the past. (b): Ac- 
cording to the kind of direction or decision it gives, antecedent 
conscience is commanding, forbidding, permitting or counselling; 
while consequent conscience is excusing, approving, or condem- 
ning (Rom, ii. 15). ss Be | 
_ 577. According as it agrees or disagrees with the external 
divine or human law, conscience is true or false. » (a) A true 
conscience judges that to be good and commanded which is really 


good and commanded. Example: According to law, one may 


use money of which one hag the disposal. A sum of. money 
before Balbus is really at his disposal. Hence, his conscience ~ 
is true if it decides that he may use this money. Bs 
_ tb) A false conscience judges the lawful to be unlawful, or 
vice versa: ‘‘The hour cometh that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he doth’a service to God’’ (John, xvi. 2). Example: 
Balbus would have a false conscience, if he decided that he had = 
no right to use the money before him.» This would happen if 
he was mistaken about the general principle, or about the fact. 
that the money was at his disposal, or if he drew a wrong in- — 
ference fromthe premises. © ee or ee 
578. According to its qualities. and suitability as a guide of 
eonduet, conscience may be viewed either with reference to the 
will or to the intellect. (a) With reference to the will, con-— 
science is either good (right) or bad (wrong), according as it 


does or does not proceed from a well-meaning intention anda. 


right disposition towards one’s end and duties. Example: If 
the Balbus mentioned above decided that the money was athis 
disposal because he wished to know the truth and had: investi: — 


gated to the best of his ability, his conscience would be good. hoe 
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But, if he decided this without sufficient investigation and only 
because he was prejudiced in his own favor, his conscience would 
be bad. 

(b) With reference to the intellect, conscience is either céf- 

tain or uncertain, according as the mind assents to its judgment 
without or with fear of error. Examples: If Balbus decides 
that he has the right to use the money, and is so firmly convinced 
that his judgment is true that he has no fears or doubts, his : 
conscience is certain. But, if there remain solid difficulties : 
objections against his judgment which he cannot satisfactory | 
answer so that he assents to his view only with the fear that he | 
may be wrong, his conscience is uncertain. 

579. A conscience may have some and lace 
‘qualities just mentioned. 
(a) The same conscience may be true and bad, or false and 
- good—that is, the judgment of the intellect may be in agreement 
with objective facts, but at the same time it may be directed by ' 
‘a wrong will and intention, or vice versa. Examples: Caius 
through no fault of his own, is convinced that he is bound 10 | 

tell a lie to help Sempronius, because Sempronius once h 

him by lying. His conscience is false, but good. Titus is really 
not bound to pay a sum of money demanded of him. But the 
arguments by which he persuades himself that he is not boune | 
are not honest, since he has recourse to what he knows are halt | 
‘splitting distinctions, quibbles and sophistical reasonings. 
conscience is true, but bad. i i 

(b) The same conscience may be good and uncertain, or ba J 
and certain. Examples: If the Caius above-mentioned believes 
he is bound to lie, but has some qualms or suspicions that such 
conduct might not be right after all, his conscience would 
good, seeing that he meant to do what is right; but it would be 
‘uncertain, seeing that he is not sure he is right. If the Titus 
above-mentioned had so habituated himself: to insincerity \ 
illogical reasoning that, he no longer had any fears abet 
own: judgments, and gave firm and unhesitating assent to oe 
decision that he was not bound to pay the money demanded, 
conscience, though bad, would be certain sul jectively. ee 
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580, Obligation of Conscience.—Man is bound to be guided 
by conscience, both negatively and positively—that is, he must 
neither disobey when it forbids, nor refuse to obey when it com- 
mands, 

(a) It obliges by reason of divine command, since it acts as 
the voice or witness of God making known and promulgating 
to us the moral law. Hence ‘‘all that is not from conscience is 
sin” (Rom., xiv, 23). . , 

(b) Conscience obliges from the nature of things, for, since 
the will is a blind faculty, it must be guided by the judgment 
of the intellect, and must follow the inner light given it about 
the law. Apart from revelation, there is no other way of learn- 
ing what God wishes one to do here and now. 

581. The authority of conscience is not, however, unlimited. 

(a) Conscience is not independent of external law and au- 
thority. It is not autonomous morality of the reason or will, 
hor private inspiration or interpretation; for its function is not 
to establish law or pass judgment on it, but to apply the law as 
expounded by the Church to a present case. Hence, conscience 
must aim to be true—that is, to agree with and express the 
objective law. 

(b) Conscience is not independent of the righteousness of 
the will. It is not a speculative judgment, whose value depends 
solely on agreement between the mind and the facts, as is the 
case with a conclusion of pure science. It is a practical judg- 
ment, which has to guide all man’s conduct, and thus its value 
depends on the relation of the means it selects to the end towards 
which the means should be directed. Hence, conscience must 
be good—that is, a judgment dictated by a will well disposed 
towards the true end of life. “ : ; 

_ (e) Conscience is not independent of the certainty of the 
intellect. It is a judgment formed, not by sentiment, emotion, 
or one’s own wishes, but by evidence and firm conviction ; for 
its office is to guide man reliably in the most important of affairs. 
Henee, conscience must be certain—that is, & judgment to which 
the intellect yields its unhesitating assent. oie 
582. In order, therefore, that conscience may be the proper. 
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rule and moderator of man’s moral life, it must have the follow. 
ing qualities: ’ 42 : 
(a) It must be good, and practically true—that is, in agree 
ment with the Last End of man and, as far as the efforts of the 
individual can attain to such agreement, with the objective law 
—for the standard of moral good is not each one’s wish o 
opinion, but God as the Last ‘End and the external natural and 
positive law as means to that End. : 
(b) It must be certain—that is, without fear that one 8 
wrong; at least, it must have that degree: of certainty which 
is possible in moral matters. For to act with the fear that one 8 
committing sin, is to be willing to do what may be sin, and 8 
thus consent to sin. #26 St. . 
583. Since conscience that has the requisite conditions is oUF 
immediate guide in moral matters, it follows: (a) that a com 
science which is true objectively, good, and certain must be fol- 
lowed, whenever it commands or forbids; (b) that a conscience 


which is in invincible error (see 30), but seems to him who 


it to be not only true but certain, must also be followed when 
If a child were told 


it forbids or commands.” Examples: 
believed that he was obliged to tell a lie to prevent an evil; 
would be bound to do this. If a person eats what he wrop 
thinks to be forbidden food, he is guilty of the violation 
apprehends. re vides ag heat ggnvle : 

584. Exception.—If invincible: error 
sufficient intelligence to be capable of sin 
then the failure to follow one ’g conscience in 


not. make one 
persuaded that he was bound nevertheless to walk to chureh for 
Mass, his conscience would not make his omission sinful. Cot 
~ geience supposes sane judgment, but the judgment we are now 
- eonsidering is not sane. oe ee eqsess 
585. A conscience that 


a safe guide, 


results from Jack of 
(see above, 249, 387), 
such error does 


annot be followed. 
= conscience may not. be followed, 

error is vi 
act agal 


has not the ‘requisite conditions is 
if the 
sin; neither may one 
in. To follow such a cone 
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science would be to do what is wrong and to act in bad faith 
(te, to have a bad and erroneous conscience); not to follow 
It, would be to act against one’s judgment, wrongly formed 
though it was, and to do insincerely what is right (i.e., to have 
8 bad, though true conscience). Example: A person who has 
made up his mind that dishonesty is necessary in his business, 
but who realizes that his reasons are not convincing, sins against 
sincerity if he follows his opinion; he sins against conviction, 
he does not follow his opinion. But his predicament is due 
o his own sophistry or bad will, and the escape from it requires 
only that he be honest enough with himself to inquire about 
the matter. "ef 
_ (b) A doubtful conscience may not be followed, if the doubt 
is such that one is not reasonably sure that a certain act is law- 
ful. Example: If a man does not know whether a certain remedy 
Will be helpful or seriously harmful to another, his conscience 
Is doubtful ag to the lawfulness of administering the remedy, 
and it may not be followed. If in spite of this he makes use 
of the remedy, he is guilty of the harm he foresaw, even though 
it does not happen. i ee 
586. Exception.—It is lawful to follow a vincibly erroneous 
conscience, if there is no danger of sin in this. Example: If a 
person has neglected inquiry about holydays of obligation, and 
through his own neglect believes that Good Friday is a holyday, 
he does not sin by attending the services that day. 
587, The signs of a vincibly erroneous conscience are: (8) 
that in the past one did not use the same diligence to inform 
Oneself about one’s religious duties as is employed by conscien- 
tious persons; (b) that in the present one has fears, doubts — 
or suspicions as to one’s own sincerity of judgment. - 
588. Results of Conscience—The results of following an 
erroneous conscience are as follows: 6... Heer 
(a) He who follows an erroneous conscience, commanding or 
forbidding or permitting, is not guilty of sin if his ignorance 
is invincible. Example: A child who thinks he is obliged to lie 
because he has been told to do this, is excused from sin on 


gigi 
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- (b) He who follows an erroneous conscience, commanding : 
or permitting evil, is guilty if his ignorance is vincible. Ex- 
ample: A grown person who has persuaded himself that decep- 
tion is lawful, obligatory or advisable, or that truthfulness is 
forbidden, but who ought to know better, is not excused by the 
conscience he has formed (see above, 97 sqq.)- 

589. The results of disobeying an erroneo 
as follows: ae 

(a) He who disobeys an invineibly erron 
guilty. ° Example: The child who refuses to 
thinks he ought to do so because it has been ¢ 
guilty of disobedience. 

(b) He who disobeys a vineibly 
guilty. Example: Caius promises 
party. The doubt occurs whether or not this is lawful, and he i 
takes no pains to settle it correctly, but decides offhand that * 
_promise must be kept. When the time comes, Caius becomes 
alarmed and does not keep his promise, lest he get into trouble 
He is guilty. » ye 

590. If a conscience which was vincibly erroneous in its orig® 
is here and now invincibly erroneous, the acts that result from 
following such a conscience are to be judged as follows: i 

(a) They are materially evil in themselves and formally | 
evil in their cause. Example: Titus, who intends to take ; 
position in which he will have to advise ‘others, foresees that 
later on he may make mista 


kes costly to others, as 4 result ae 
his present lack of sufficient study. He secures the position. 
and tries to make up 


for former neglect of study, b 
occasion injures a patron by wrong advice which he woul a 
have given, had he worked more faithfully asa younger studen : 
The wrong advice is objectively sinful in itself, as being an . 
jury; it is subjectively sinful in its cause, as being the result 0 
negligence which foresaw what might happen. 

(b) The acts in question are not formally evil in themselves. 
Example: Titus was formally guilty 


of injury to others at the” 

count of his negligence’ 

time he foresaw what would happen on ace So Ny 
he was not formally guilty at the time he did the injary, bee ate: 


us conscience are | 


eous conscience, is 
tell a lie when he 
ommanded, 18 


erroneous conscience, is also | 
to tell a lie to help another 
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he had tried meanwhile to repair his negligence and was not 
conscious of his ignorance. 

591. The kinds of sin committed in consequence of an erro- 
neous conscience are as follows: 

_{a) Sin committed by following a vincibly erroneous con- 
— is of the same gravity and species as the act for which 
e conscience is responsible, but the ignorance is an extenuating 
cireumstance. Example: He who blinds his conscience-so that 
it decides in favor of grave calumny, is guilty of mortal sin 
against justice; but he is less guilty than if he had sinned with- 
out any permission from conscience. 

a a Sin committed by disobeying an invincibly erroneous 
ts reieee of the gravity and species apprehended by the con- 
a ee ixample : A person who tells a small lie, thinking it 
is sin against charity, is guilty of the malice he under- 

nds to be in his act. a 
a3 (c) Sin committed by disobeying a vincibly erroneous con- 

ience is of the species that was perceived. Example: Caius 


who did not live up to his promise of telling a lie, after he had | 


decided that to keep his word was the right thing to do, was 
a of a breach of promise. As to the gravity of sin against 
: vincibly erroneous conscience, it is always the same as that 
oad by the conscience, unless what is seriously wrong 
oa ad mistaken for what is only slightly wrong. Examples: 

Caius, just referred to, thought that his desertion of his friend 


inflicted a grave injury, he was guilty of grave sin. A person 


who persuades himself by vain reasonings that complete intoxi- 


cation does not differ in gravity from incipient intoxication, is — 


nevertheless guilty of the greater malice, if he puts himself in 


the former state; for his wrong opinion cannot change the fact, 


and his culpable ignorance cannot excuse him. 
592. An erroneous conscience may apprehend something not 
wrong as wrong, but in an indeterminate manner. ne 
: (a) If the species of evil is not determinate before the-con- 
science, but an indifferent act is thought to be sinful without 


any definite species of sin being thought of, he who acts against 
such a conscience seems to commit a sin of disobedience. Ex- . 
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ample: A person who thinks that smoking is a sin, of what kind 
he does not know, must have at least vaguely the opinion tbat it | 
is forbidden by the divine law; and hence, if he smokes, he is | 
guilty of disobedience. gue a hae sd 
(b) If the gravity of the putative sin is not determinale 
before the conscience, but an act is thought . to be sinful 
without the degree of sinfulness being at all known or thought 
of, he who acts against such.a conscience commits a mortal or 4 
venial sin according to his own disposition with respect to sin. 
If he is so attached to the sin he apprehends that he intends t0 
commit it, whether it be great or small, he is guilty of mortal 
sin, at least in so far as he exposes himself to it. - But if he is 
habitually resolved not to commit grave sin, it can be presum 
that he would not do that which he apprehends as sinful, if 
he thought it. was a grave offense. Example: If a person 
erroneously thinks that it is a sin to read a certain book, and | 
then reads it without adverting at all to the gravity of the sin | 
he apprehends, his greater or less guilt will have to be judged — 
~ by his character. . If he is so conscientious that he would stop | 
~ reading at once if he feared the book was seriously harmfal, he | 
sins only venially; but if he knows that he is lax and is yet 
- resolved to read the book at all costs, it seems that he is guilty 
of grave Sin.» he ee = 7 | | 
A 
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e previous article, conscience is 
good. In this article we sh 
of its. opposite the various 


598, As was explained in th 
‘not a proper guide unless it is 
_ speak of the good conscience and 
kinds of bad conscience.» ° 
-<, §94, Definition —The distinctio 
science is applied both to -consequen 
“(see 576). ; Ba 
(a). The: consequen 
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oe ean if it testifies that past acts were rightly 
friends ’ : at past sins were forgiven, that one is.in the 
lactis Pd of God, ete.: “The end of the commandment is 
snes mee good conscience’’ (I Tim., 1.5); ‘‘War a good 
Se faith and a good conscience” (ibid., 19). The 
Stet eae conscience is bad if it testifies in a contrary way: 
a aw near with a true heart, having our hearts sprinkled ~ 
pee evil conscience’? (Heb., x. 22).- > rade 
. * aa antecedent conscience, with which we are now con- 
ie id ; ges about the morality of an act to be performed | 
rabies sae or in the future. It is called good, if it is made 
ies iv in good faith—that is, one who sincerely loves 
a. n who decides according to the truth as far as he 
aneret Ae it, It is called bad, if it is the judgment of one 
fale oe zi faith—that is, one who is in error through his own 
Sain pia ‘ arrives at the truth by reasonings that are not 
vig Gee : Pari ate by him. Example: Speaking of those 
tien ‘th gh fearing that idol meats were forbidden, yet ate of 
Sarr eee saw others do this, St. Paul says: ‘‘There 
patie WW. : ge in everyone. For some until this present, with 
their e 0 the idol, eat as a thing sacrificed to an idol, and 
ae peotiarars being weak is defiled’’ (I Cor., viii. 7)... 
tia training and care a good conscience is 
atta se becomes better.:.(a). A vigilant conscience is one 
arpide itself promptly and strongly under all circumstances. . 
ae - conscience is one that inclines to a careful observ- 
aa the Commandments and to a purification of the inner 
ng gs of the soul. A possessor of this kind of conscience is 
i gran aie (c) A timorous conscience moves one 
fad gh filial fear to shun even. the slightest: sins and imper- 
1ons, and to use all prudent efforts to avoid occasions and 
ngers of sin... The possessor of this kind of conscience is called © 
a 596, A bad. conscience that is in vincible error is divided 
ccording to its. effects. into. the. scrupulous and: the lax. eon- 
Science... (a) The lax conscience errs on the side of liberty. It 


- moved by. trivial reasons to judge the unlawful to be lawful 


models of virtue; but he is too e 
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the gravely sinful to be only slightly evil, that which is com 
manded to be only counselled, and so on. (b) The scrupulous 
conscience errs on the side of obligation. It is moved by trivi 

reasons to judge that there is sin in something lawful, grave 
sin in something venially wrong, and obligation in something 
that is only counselled; it sees inhability or defect where these 
do not exist, and so on. 

597. The Lax Conscience.—According to the more or 
control it has over one, the lax conscience may be divided into 
the incipient and the habitual. (a) It is incipient when one 8 
becoming familiar with careless decisions and less. responsive 
to remorse about evil done. i 


less 


In this state the conscience is sal 
to be sleeping. (b) It is habitual when through long-continu 
habit one has become enamored of a worldly, frivolous conception 
of life, and is rarely visited by compunction. In its worst state, | 
when there is little hope of cure, a lax conscience is said to be 
seared or cauterized (I Tim., iv. 2). i 
598. According to the greater or less responsibility of the ont 
in error, a lax conscience is either malicious or not maliciows 
(a) It. is malicious when it results from one’s own disre: 
for religious truth, as in the case of the pagans who did not care : 
to know God, and were thus led into perverse conceptions ° 
morality. St. Paul calls such a conscience a reprobate a, 
(Rom., i. 28). (b) It is not malicious when it results from S00” | 
- Jess blamable reason, as in the case of the Christians at mere ! 
who thought that the eating of idol meats was sinful, but a 
it was to be practised on account of the example of others. 
Paul calls this a weak conscience (I Cor., viii. 10). ; A 
-.. 599. Laxity of conscience is either partial or entire. (a) i 
conscience entirely lax takes an easy and indulgent view 12 i 
things. It is careless both in little and great matters, ae 
- directing self and in directing others. (b) A conscience partia : 
lax is too liberal in some things, ri an siete ae 
Mtg GF +,¢ with his girls, and wishes to have 
Titus is very exacting wi oe "ith himeett and his boss | 
Balbus is very loyal to Guan a pipet leer ie i 
regards those who do not agree Wl eT 
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serve both God and mammon, beimg very faithful to church 
duties, but at the same time dishonest in business matters. 
Pec A conscience partially lax may even combine scrupu- 
: y and laxism (see 610), becoming like a mirror that reflects 
ee objects as small and vice versa, or like a color-blind eye: 
? Woe to you that call evil good and good evil, that put darkness 
or light and light for darkness’? (Is. v. 20). This kind of 
conscience is called pharisaical. 
is i, One may be lax and serupulous about the same kind of 
gs. Examples: Caius regards great disobedience in himself 
<b a mote which he doesn’t need to worry about, but small dis- 
0 edience in his children as a beam in the eye which he is 
shied bound to extract (Matt., vii. 3-5). Titus is lax about 
re giving to those from whom he ean expect nothing, but 
Tupulous about almsgiving to those from whom he expects a 
Teturn later on. 
ee One may be scrupulous and lax about different things, 
Phari ng at gnats and swallowing camels. Example: The 
ce Sees were scrupulous about external observances and minor 
Ma my of the law, such as tithes; but they were lax about in- 
ard justice and the weightier things of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith (Matt., xxiii. 13-31). 
a ie Causes of a Lax Conscience—(a) If the laxity is 
ue pable but habitual, it is caused generally by lack.of Chris- 
n training in childhood and the influence of evil principles 
and practices that are widespread. In particular cases a lax 
decision of conscience may be due to want of sufficient eonsider- 
ation or to a sudden storm of passion that obscures the reason, 
when one has no time for deliberation; and thus it is inculpable. 
(b) If the laxity is culpable, its usual causes are an easy-going 
View of God’s law and its obligation (Is., xiii. 24); or a self- 
love that sees in one’s vices nothing but virtue or amiable weak- 
hess; or a long-continued indulgence of sin that has destroyed 
all refinement of conscience. ~~ aa 
: 602. Special Dangers of a Lax Conscience.—(a) If the lax- 
ity is inculpable, it is an occasion of demoralization to others and 
& preparation for formal sin in him who has the conscience; 


Sas rules: (a) with reference to. the past, 
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(b) if the laxity is culpable, it is the cause of formal sin; and 
if it is not corrected, it naturally leads to moral blindness, hart 
ness of heart and impenitence: ‘‘There is a way that seemeth to 
man right, and the ends thereof lead to death” (Proverbs, xv 
25). gs © ne oe x 
603. Since a lax conscience is a species of erroneous om | 
science, the rules given above as to the kind of sins committed i 
consequence of an erroneous conscience, apply also to the lax 
conscience (see above, 588 sqq.). : ae 
(a) When the laxity is concerned with the existence of SID, ; 
the conscience taking what is sinful for something lawful, be 
who follows such a conscience is guilty or not guilty according 
as his ignorance is culpable or inculpable (ie., as he acts from 
a bad or a good conscience). Examples: The man who pret 
tises dishonesty, because he has cheated his conscience by sophis 
try into deciding that dishonesty is lawful; the child who uses 
profane language without realization of sin, because he hears 2° : 
elders use it. But if the lax conscience takes what is sinful for 
- a duty, he who disobeys it is guilty of sin. Example: +” 
person who refuses to tell a lie when he thinks he ought to li 
on account of a promise made. rs : 
(b) When the laxity is concerned with the gravity of si, 
~ the conscience taking what is mortal for venial sin, he who 
“obeys such a conscience is guilty of mortal or venial sin, acco 
ing as his ignorance is culpable or inculpable (i.¢., as he acts et 
a bad or a good conscience). Examples: A child who thinks 1 
~ ealumny or missing Mass is only a venial sin, because he 3 
grown up persons treat these things lightly; a person that, 
solace his conscience, advises with ae associates. who always 
approve of what he wishes to door has done. = a 
= arn He who knows, or who has good fied : er 
oop i is -puide himself. by. the fo 
his conscience is lax, should gui ei. dak veheti 
“er not sin was consented to or was grave, the presumption 8 
against him, for laxity. willingly contracted makes one respo™| 
gible for what ensues;.(b) with reference to the future, a pers 
must make use of the means preseribed for one who is in dang! 
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of sin (see above, 258 sqq.), for a lax conscience places one in 
danger of sin, 

605. Remedies Recommended for a Lax Conscience.—(a) 
The defect of will or character should be corrected. Example: 
The presumptuous should reflect on the justice of God, and 
recall that the broad way leads to perdition. Those in whom the 
Wish is father to the lax judgment should make war on the pas- 
sion that leads them astray. Those who have become lax through 
bad habits, should set about acquiring good habits, like that of 
going to the Sacraments frequently. (b) The error of the 
intellect should be corrected. Example: If a person’s religious 
training has been neglected, he should do what he can to get 
correct information and advice as to his duties. If one has been 
influenced by lax ideas or conduct, one should change one’s read- 
ing or associations. Sone 

606. Is a lax person held responsible, if he does not know 
that he is lax? (a) If his conscience is invincibly erroneous, he 
cannot know that it is lax, and hence he is not responsible; (b) 
if his conscience is vincibly erroneous, he ought to know that he 
is lax, and hence he is responsible. Examples: The boy Caius 
keeps whatever he finds, because he thinks he has a right to do 
this. The man Titus does not like cheating, but he cheats habitu- 
ally, because he thinks he has as much right to do so as others. 
Both the boy and the man are lax, but neither considers himself 
ine difference is that Titus can and ought to know that he 
ig ee se cavity 

607. The Scrupulous Conscience.—This is a species of erro- 
neous judgment that sees sin where there is no sin, or grave 
sin where there is only light sin, and whose reasons are trivial or 
absurd. (a) It differs, therefore, from a strict or tender con- 
Science, which, while it does not exaggerate sin, judges that one 
should try to avoid even slight sin and imperfection. This is the _ 
golden mean between a lax and a scrupulous conscience. Persons 
with this sort of conscience are sometimes called serupulous or 
Singular, because they are more exact than the majority. More 
accurately they are to be called conscientious or God-fearing. 
(b) The scrupulous conscience differs also from scrupulosity, 
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which is a state of mind in which one whose judgment is mt 
erroneous, is nevertheless tormented by fears or doubts abot 
his moral condition. | 
_ 608. The rules given above (588 sq.) for the erroneous cot | 
science apply also to the scrupulous conscience. (a) He ¥t0 
f ollows a scrupulous conscience does not sin by this, even thougt | 
he is vincibly in error; for there is no danger of sin in doing 
more than is required. Example: Caius is too lazy to make 
inquiries about his religious duties, but he has the exaggerattd 
notion that grace at meals obliges under pain of grave sin. Be 
does not sin by following his conscience, for grace at meals Is | 
recommended to all. (b) He who disobeys a scrupulous CoD | 
science commits the sin his conscience apprehends. Example: 
Caius omits grace, he is guilty of grave sin. 
609, Special Dangers of a Scrupulous Conscience—(2) 45 
to himself, the scrupulous person suffers from his consciences # 
makes him guilty of sin where there should be no sin, a0 
exaggerated strictness it often drives him to the other ext 
laxity. (b) As to others, the scrupulous person is an annoyanee 
and a detriment; he tries to impose his conscience on them, or 
least he makes virtue appear forbidding. . me 
610. It is possible for a conscience to be scrupulous and lst 
at the same time, over-indulgent on some points, over-severe 0B 
others (see 600). (a) It may be scrupulous as regards others 
and lax as regards self, or vice versa. Example: 
times are too lenient with themselves, but rule their 
with extreme severity; in other cases they are meticulous as 1? 
their own conduct, but think 
indulgence. °°." : 


reme | 


(b) A conscience may be scrupulous in minor matters = 
rup 


‘lax in major matters. Example: The Jewish leaders scru 

‘to take the money from Judas or.to enter the house of Pilate 
but they did not hesitate to condemn our Lord unjustly. 

~©...(e) A eonseience may be scrupulous as to externals, lax gt 


: _ to internals. Example: The -Pharis 
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conscience is the perplexed conscience, which judges that in a 
particular instance one cannot escape sin, whether one acts or 
does not act. Example: Titus fears that, if he goes to church, 
he will sin by endangering his health, which is feeble; that, if 
he does not go to church, he will sin by disobeying the law. 
This seems to have been the conscience of Herod, who thought 
he was confronted with the alternative of perjury or murder 
vi i head of John the Baptist was asked of him (Matt., 
v. 9), 

612. St. Alphonsus gives the following directions to assist 
one who is perplexed in conscience: 

(a) If without serious inconvenience decision can be delayed, 
Teliable advice should be obtained (e.g., from the confessor). 

(b) If decision cannot be delayed, the alternative that seems 
the lesser evil should be chosen. Example: The natural law 
Tequires that Titus should not expose his life to danger unnec- 
essarily. The positive law of the Church requires that he go to 
Mass on Sunday. It is a less evil to omit what is required by the 
law of the Church than to omit what is required by the law 
of God. Hence, Titus should decide that he is not obliged in 
his cireumstances to go to church. 

(c) If decision cannot be delayed and the party cannot decide 
where the lesser evil lies, he is free to choose either; for he is 
not bound to the impossible. 

613, If, in the supposition last mentioned, the perplexed per- 
Son acts with the feeling that he is committing sin through nec- 
essity, is he really guilty or not? 

(a) If by the feeling of guilt is meant, not a judgment of 
the mind, but a seruple or doubt, he is not guilty, as we shall 
see below when we speak of scrupulosity. 

(b) If by the feeling of guilt is meant a judgment of the 
mind that he has to sin and an intention to welcome the oppor- 
tunity, he is guilty; but his guilt is considerably diminished by 
the error and his difficult cireumstances. Example: Titus thinks 
that he sins whether he obeys or disobeys an order to take a good 
dose of whiskey. He decides to take the dose, and feels rather - 
Pleased at the thought that he will become intoxicated. 
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 eulties include: self-diffidence, uncertainty, hesitation, 


"be deseribed as an inordinate preoccupation with the 
religious order, a special type of worry directed tow 
“morality of actions. 90.050." ieee oh gay 
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grace, nor a grave sin to pray. wit. 
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(c) If by the feeling of guilt is meant a judgment that ot 
has to sin, accompanied by sorrow at the necessity, one is nt | 
guilty, if one thinks the matter over to the best of one’s ability | 
before acting; there is some guilt, if the perplexity arises from | 
previous culpable negligence and no effort whatever is made to 
remedy this before acting. Example: Caia asks her mother if 
she may go for a ride. The mother fears that, if she refuses, 
Caia will become desperate; if she permits, Caia will meet & 
suitable companions. If the mother’s perplexity is due to aa 
fact that she has never taken any interest in Caia, she 8 
sponsible if she carelessly makes a wrong decision; but if the | 
perplexity arises only from the. difficult character of Caia, the | 
mother is not responsible. o ae ; 

614. Scrupulosity. — Like to the scrupulous conscience is the 
state of scrupulosity, which manifests itself in moral matien 
especially as a vain fear or anxiety concerning the presence 
magnitude of sin in one’s act. A psychopathic state, serupulosif i 
is usually listed as a form of psychasthenia which is character?’ | 
by weakness of soul, inability to cope with problems, and 8 wa 
of psychic energy. Clinically examined, the psychasthene a 

sents the following characteristics: (1) physically, he is Tistles 

and always tired; (2) intellectually, his tiredness makes it UF 
possible for him to concentrate for long periods of time; () 

psychologically, he is an introvert concerned with himself as : 
center of his interests and activities. 99. 


=. ‘The more common manifestations of the psychasthenie’s ditt | 
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ulosity is not a jads- | 


dgment. ‘Example: A 


h some voluntary distraction; 
if they were sins, or grave sins. 


but he worries over these things as. 
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; (b) Scrupulosity must be distinguished from the tender con- 
science, inasmuch as scrupulosity is an exaggerated and harmful 
solicitude. A person of tender conscience is careful even in 
smaller duties, but in a quiet and recollected way, whereas the 
scrupulous person is all excitement and distraction. 

(c) Serupulosity must be distinguished from the anzious or 
doubtful or guilty conscience, inasmuch as scrupulosity is a base- 
less fear or phobia. Examples: A person who has practised 
Injustice for many years, has good reason to be perturbed in 
conscience when he reflects that restitution or reparation is a 
Prerequisite to pardon; but a mother who did all she could to 
train her children well, is scrupulous, if she is constantly re- 
Proaching herself that she should have done better. A person 
who makes a contract while fearing that it may be unlawful, 
because good authorities hold its unlawfulness, acts with a doubt- 
ful conscience; but if he fears that the contract is unlawful, in 
Spite of the fact that others regard it as lawful and that his only 
Teason for doubt is that they may be wrong, he is scrupulous. 
The Egyptians at the time of the plagues could reasonably fore- 
cast grievous chastisements on account of their wickedness (Wis., 
xvil. 10); but a good person who worries constantly over the 
Possibility of being damned must be scrupulous. = ~~ ae 

615. Seruples may be divided in various ways, but the simplest 
division seems to be by virtue of object, extension and duration. 
By reason of object, scruples may center on only one or, at most, 
a few moral activities, e.g. duties of charity, or sins against 
chastity, or they may embrace the whole moral life of the individ- 
ual. By reason of extension, some scruples are limited to interior 
actions, others extend to external manifestations. By reason of 
duration, scruples may be classified as intermittent, or tempo- 
Trary, and quasi-permanent which is characteristic of the con- 
stitutionally scrupulous person whose physical and psychical 
dispcsition incline him to serupulosity. 

616. The signs or external manifestations of scrupulosity have 
been variously divided, but a simplified division into intellectual, 
or cognitive, affective, or volitional, and compulsive suffices for 
Our present purpose. ee 


oe his, own judgment. He is inclined: t 
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(a) Intellectual: habitual abulia, i.e. an inability to decide, 
coupled with and interacting with constant doubt. 

(b) Affective: closely allied to the intellectual state is the feel 
ing of insufficiency which extends to actions, to the individual's 
own personality, to his desire for higher goals, to his abilities, 
etc. This fosters and strengthens the inability to decide. Ir 
ordinate fears, anxieties and sadness contribute to the genesis 
and growth of the sense of inadequacy. 

(ec) Compulsive: numerous compulsion factors are present in 
more serious cases of scrupulosity, -¢.g., obsessions, phobias, and 
compulsions properly so called, which concern external actions 
or rituals. : 

Obsessions include irresistible, persistent and irrational idess 
accompanied by feelings of tension and fear. These ideas which 
plague the individual are ‘‘discordant,”’ that is, out of harmony 
with his habitual attitude, and ‘‘impulsive,”’ tending to reduce 
themselves spontaneously to action. The scrupulous 
frightened and flustered by the thought of doing a thing for 
which he has a positive abhorrence and by his inability to get 
the thought out of his mind. , 

Phobias refer to habitual, irrational fears of a definite entity 
associated with a high degree of anxiety and unwarranted 
objective reality. They are very intense fears, completely out of 
proportion to their causes or objects. : 

Finally, compulsions strictly so.called may be defined as ee 
sistible, unreasonable urges to perform actions to free the indi 
vidual from an obsessing idea. Tension and anxiety are associat 
if the act or external ritual is not performed. 

For the confessor, the recognition of a scrupulous 
not too difficult. The penitent’s own difficulties present the 
and most obvious sign, ¢.g., irrational doubts about consent t0 
~ temptation, as to the gravity of a sin, ete., and undue concern 
about circumstances. Concomitant signs confirming the judg- 
~ ment that a person is scrupulous inelude: = °.<.- 
a (a) Obstinacy of judgment: 
seeks advice, frequently from many 


person is 


confessors, he tends to follow 


person 8. 
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has not understood him, that he has not given a complete picture 
of his state of soul, ete. 

(b) Inconstancy in acting owing to inability to judge rightly 
and the consequent frequent changes of judgment for light 
reasons. 

(c) Irrelevant accusations of multiple circumstances that tend 
to lose the sin in the maze of circumstances. 

(d) External motions by which the individual tries to do 
away with the fear, sin, or other difficulty. 

; 617. Causes of a Scrupulous Conscience. — Although the 
Signs of serupulosity are easily recognizable, the causes are not 
clearly defined, and authors are not entirely agreed in this mat- 
ter. A listing of probable causes would include internal causes: 
(a) physical — the physical causes are virtually unknown. Most 
authors admit a constitutional disposition to scrupulosity, just 
ba there is one to its quasi-genus, psychasthenia. Reductively this 
might involve disorders in the vago-sympathetic nervous system 
and the neuro-endocrine system. (b) psychical—the cause is 
attributed to too low a psychie tension. The inability to cope 
with obsessions and the attacks of phobias serve to exhaust the 
Individual ; (¢) moral — perhaps a suspicious and melancholy 
character, a disposition that is overly impressionable and 
changeable, or a self-opinionated nature, overconfident of its 
own ability. me 

618. The external causes of secrupulosity are: (a) the devil, 
who excites vain fears in order to diminish devotion, to discour- 
age the use of prayer and of the Sacraments, to drive to tepidity 
and despair; (b) the neighbor, who teaches serupulosity by his 
words or example; association with persons who are scrupulous; 
the reading of spiritual books of a rigoristic character ; assistance 
by persons of a timid character at terrifying sermons on the 
divine justice; overly protective and overly rigorous education. 

619. Though God cannot be the cause of serupulosity in the 
same way as the evil spirits (who use it for man’s destruction), 
nor in the same way as human agencies (which are unable to 
bring good out of the evil they cause), He does in exceptional 
cases directly permit even saintly persons to be vexed by scrupu-. 
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losity that they may thereby satisfy for sin, or exercise them 
ell in humility and patience, or shake off spiritual torpor 
: Sure that is supernatural in origin is much rarer than . 
at w. ich has a natural source, and it can be usually recognized 
by certain signs, like the following: (a) when it cannot be a 
counted for by natural causes, and is generally short in duration; | 
(b) if it is from the evil spirits, it leaves the soul shaken oF | 
dismayed; if from God, it is followed by light and peace. 
620. Dangers of Scrupulosity.—The evil results of indulged 
1s—the constant 
fears and worries of the scrupulous affect the brain and nerves, 
break down the bodily vigor, and lead to neurasthenia, hysteria, 
insanity or monomania; (b) spiritual evils—time is waste in 
useless regrets and anxieties, prayer becomes 4 torture, con: 
dence in God decreases, and, seeing they do not find consolation 
in virtue, the scrupulous often end in vice and despair. : 
- 621. Rules to be Observed by the Scrupulous—(a) They 
must not yield to their scruples.. As was said above, serupt: | 
losity is not a conscience, but only the counterfeit appearance ” 
of a conscience; not a help to the soul, but a grave drawback an 


danger. Hence, the scrupulous must learn to despise | 
(b) They must follow plindy 


To attempt t 
make decisions for themselves is a harrowing experience for 
and one fraught with great peril. 


--serupulous persons, See 
must protect themselves, therefore, by following the decisions ; 
dually, ’ as 


guide them aright. Gra 
ver, they must learn to | 
hhemselves to act as responsible - 
dgment. 

eans: (a) that serup® 
gnize their scruples for what they 

d that they should firm 


made for them by one who will 


the initiative and thus prepare t 


t rid of 
prevent scruples from arising by keeping themselves occup!® | 
with external things, or. by. interesting themselves with matter 
that. will exclude the. worrisome thoughts ; ( e) that they wil : 
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bani 
key a has at once, as they would a temptation. The two 
ee oe the scrupulous individual is to counteract his intro- 
Ningh y greater social activity and to re-train his faculty so 
bl be in control at all times. : 

seeiniee one the scrupulous: are obliged not to heed their 
is wach AG nf rarely sin by heeding them, because their condition 
(40 sqq,) Meru a oe responsible. For, as was said above 

+), and other passions lessen or i i 
a: a the Crna can he remove GelpersHen 
eee. i eS absolute obedience to the spiritual director 
sia fs a . at scrupulous persons should recognize that it is 
bibles ak = to depend on their own prudence, whereas they 
suinitnal a safe in following the advice and precepts of the 
sald els ae a tis ae the place of God; (b) that they should 

: rectors, and should i 

Prescribe tee thee , adhere strictly to the ral 

25. Qualiti : ; ee 
ca —— required for a successful direction of the 
; cae The spiritual physician must be able to 
thal ace gt secrupulosity from spiritual diseases or conditions 
aoe similar, lest he prescribe what is not suitable for the 
in ie ee A person of tender conscience should continue 
that he ate, a person of scrupulous conscience needs instruction 
a ‘may put aside his erroneous views; @ scrupulous person 
S in need of special guidance. He must also recognize that 


8 *. ° . 
crapulosity is a mental illness that at times requires the expert 


een of a psychiatrist. Knowing his own limitations and 
ae of expert therapy, he should not hesitate to send the 
sa to a competent doctor. © ee 
ae Z Prudence. Some persons pretend scrupulosity in order to 
ee re for holiness, or to make a good impression; needless 
- y, they must. be dealt with cautiously, as. they often. prove 
TY unserupulous. With a person who is really scrupulous, the 
cela, director must carefully obtain all the knowledge aeeee: 
pas to ascertain the true state of soul, prudently. bring the in- 
ividual to recognize that he.is a sick person, help to restore his 
confidence in himself. in his confessor, in God, ete. «© © 
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- 2 (b) During confession only those sins need be mentioned _ 
which are seen from a brief examen to be both certain and grave, | 
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(ec) Patience. The scrupulous are almost as troublesome to 
their directors as they are to themselves; but they are heavily 


~ burdened and are unable to help themselves. The law of charity 


applies. They have the same right to charitable treatment 48 
others who are physically suffering and needy. 

(d) Firmness. Disobedience will defeat every effort of 4 
director to help a scrupulous person. On this point, therefore, 
there must be no leniency: the rules laid down must be insisted 
on, the reasons should not be given, and no argument or discus 
sion should be allowed. The director should speak with cer- 


_ tainty and authority ; he should be brief, and, if he must repeat, | 


he will do well to use the same words. 

(e) Good judgment. After deciding that a person is scrupu- 
lous, the director must discover what is the particular form of 
serupulosity in the case, and must apply remedies that are sult: 
able. 

626. Rules Concerning Persons Scrupulous about an 
rmi 


Confessions. — (a) For the first time the confessor may Pt 
pulous penitent - 


has not already made 
late his whole 
js might 


has fears about previous confessions and 
such a general confession. Let the individual re 
story at once, with all its details and complications. Th 
perhaps take more than one confession to complete, but the 
recital is necessary if the scrupulous person is to ha 
in his director’s knowledge of his exact state of sou 
this general confession, no mention of pas : 
permitted, unless the scrupulous person is ready to swear with- 
out hesitation that he is 


mitted by him and never rightly confessed. 
627. Rules Concerning Persons Scrupulous about Present 


~ Gonfessions.—(a) Before confession, the penitent must be cot 
- tent with a certain brief space 


of time appointed by the con- 


fessor for making his examination of conscience and act ° 


ul to the scrupulous. 


ve confidence 
1. (b) After , 
t confession must be 


sure that a sin certainly grave was com: 


spent in these preparations is usefal 
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mc Sid pred circumstances whose declaration is absolutely 
a ab : the scrupulous penitent begins to speak of doubtful 
rsa evant details, the confessor must forbid him to go on; 
dorsi g: confessions must be complete, whenever possible, 
s and details must not be permitted in the case of such 
Scrupulous persons (see Vol. II). 
a ae aie confession, if the confessor judges that there is 
Pa eas matter for absolution, he must not yield to the 
exticks reo but must assure him that he does not need 
prs a bi that he may go to the Sacraments without it. 
eae oy ee Persons Scrupulous about the Per- 
erN uties.— (a) The scrupulous person. should. be 
Mick at Positive laws, divine as well as human, do not 
Hive a of moral impossibility (i.e., when their observance 
a Vaclaaaeae aay) sepa about which he has scruples 
ie on or , and hence that he is not obliged 
a oo scrupulous person should be commanded to leave 
pega si his vain fear calls on him to do; and, if this does 
whieh ae e, he should be told that he is not bound by the duty 
ais tin him such anxiety. Example: Titus is scrupulous 
fac oy performance of obligatory prayers, so much so that 
Bie atm until he has repeated them several times, lest 
ae able may have been omitted or hurried over, or the 
rare on or attention may have been lost sight of at some part 
cbse € prayer, or the devotional posture may not have been 
ehh throughout. If Titus cannot learn to say these prayers 
er out making senseless repetitions, he should be told that the 
tigation has ceased until such time as he is able to fulfill it 
Without torture to himself or others. eS 
629. Of course, if harm is done to another by the incomplete 
Performance of a duty, even a scrupulous person cannot be dis- 
Pensed from repetition. Example: If a priest bas not pro- 
nounced a sacramental form correctly, the fact that he is scrupu- 
lous does not excuse him from repeating the form correctly. 
: 630. Rules Concerning Persons Scrupulous about the Com- 
Mission of Sin.—(a) The serupulous person should be told that 
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he is scrupulous, that his scrupulosity is not a conscience that he 
is obliged to follow, but a vain fear which he is obliged to 
struggle against by observing the directions given him. 
: (b) He should be directed not to deliberate long before act- 
ing, but to do what seems right to him at first; not to conclude 
after acting that he has committed sin, unless this appears cer- 
tain and evident. Since the scrupulous are over-careful, the pre- 
sumption is in their favor, and they can act and judge prudently 
by disregarding their fears and doubts. If by deciding offhand 
they sometimes sin or fail to recognize sin in a past act, this 
will come from invincible ignorance, and they will be exe 
from responsibility. 

- 631. Since a disease is best cure 
confessor, when he has diagnosed a ca 


scribe remedies that are opposed to t 
ms to come from God, the penitent shoul 


d it as a means of satisfaction for past 
asion of virtue and progress, to pray 


d by removing its cause, the 
se of scruples, should pre 


be encouraged to regar 
negligences or as an occ 
incessantly for light and assistance, 
which God has provided. (b) If scrupulosity appears to b 
result of diabolical obsession, and exorcism seems to be ¢ 
his... (¢) If serupulosity 
eading, the sufferer should avoid 
p of persons OF 
one’s 


e the 


these occasions, and cultivate the companionshi 
erful and that give a hopeful outlook on 


Scruples That Are Mental in Origin— 
(a) Those who suffer from. fixed ideas, phobias, and delusions, 


should not be reproved harshly and. tol 
h: kindness and firmness. 


troubled minds, the best course seems to 
ey have nothing to fear, along with in- 
e the example of the generality of 
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neta must avoid introspection and the study of moral 
ae: a too difficult for them; they must take a proper 
jie othe mer recreation, think and plan how they may 
seine w. a are in need, and avoid idleness. ~ 
eee — - for Scruples Whose Origin is Moral.—(a) If 
ae eae ee a stubbornness of character, the penitent 
aa he pias confessor is better fitted to judge the case, 
srantise: 8 the height of rashness and presumption for a 
(oy Tt bass to prefer his ideas to those of the priest. 
Sse sees ancholy or timid nature accounts for the exist- 
ae te es, confidence and cheerfulness should be incul- 
aes is eh penitent should be encouraged to meditate fre- 
Gidea. . ebeieaa of God, and to remember always that 
eye arsh taskmaster, but a kind Father. ; 
al cae ses are scrupulous because their character is fickle 
edliicats fae by every suggestion or imagination, need to 
fas glia ae and to hold strongly to their judgments 
will beck e iberately formed. Obedience to their director 
aertoulasts a lasting benefit to these and other psychical 
weital ex in psychiatric treatments through hypnotism, 
iaciboiae ion, and psychoanalysis ; observance of the rules 
rabveriaa ia an excellent cultivation of will-power, and it is 
dene’ Bete et by the motives and helps which religion 
Pitesti for Scrupulosity Whose Cause Is Physical.— 
ae es pa is the proper person to eare for bodily ills; 
at : i i ous person who is troubled with headaches, dizzi- 
te. shold : ie loss of appetite, nervousness, hallucinations, 
healing a : a competent and conscientious specialist in the — 
behaae . aoe of the causes of hurry and worry, moderate 
ae ien diet, fresh air and exercise, and especially con- 
mare ecupation and surroundings are by general consent in- 
among the best’ natural cures. ; ee 
x Be The confessor, if he perceives that illness is the cause of 
te ples, should forbid any spiritual practices that cause: or. 
osha the malady. Example: ‘Serupulous penitents should 
ot be permitted to practise mortification by depriving them- 
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selves of necessary sleep, food, exercise or fresh air, or to use 
devotions or austerities for which they are physically unfit. 

635. Persons who are scrupulous and lax at the same time 
need to be directed so as to overcome both spiritual maladies. 

(a) If they are more scrupulous than lax, the case is less 
difficult, as they incline rather to the safer side, and it will suffice 
to apply the remedies indicated above for laxity and scrupt- 
losity, as they are needed. Example: Titus, on account of 
scrupulosity, spends too much time at his prayers, and thus 
neglects the exercise and recreation which are necessary for his 
health. He should be instructed to limit his devotions, to have 
a regular time for them each day, and to realize that he has an 
obligation to take proper care of his health. . 

(b) If persons are more lax than scrupulous, the case 13 
difficult, as they incline more to evil; indeed, if the trouble is 
Pharisaism, it is well-nigh incurable, on account of the pride 
and blindness that oppose resistance to every effort to cure 
These persons need to be treated with severity, since nothing 
else will make any impression; they should be told in plain Jan- 
guage how they stand and what is in store for them, : 
repent. Examples: Caius is extremely careful not to be guilty 
of sins of commission, but he thinks nothing of sins of omission 
he would not take a postage stamp without express permission 
of the owner, but he neglects from year to year to pay bills, and 
sees nothing wrong in this. Titus thinks himself a saint because 
he worships the letter of the law, when. it is to be applied 
others; but he cares nothing about its spirit, and, though 10- 
dulgent to self, is a tyrant with others. Both these men 2 
to be told that, far from being good, they are very bad; that, 
far from being secure, they are in great danger. If insensible 
to reproofs, they should be reminded of the woes that await the 


wilfully blind (Matt., xxiii. 13 saq-)- 
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a ae Se harmful to guide oneself by an unreliable instru- 
ass hee y a watch with a defective mainspring, or which 
ae be ow), one naturally corrects the defects and regu- 
silahee ee of the mechanism. Now, from what has been 
i ae is article, we see that conscience can be a decep- 
honed paca, pies its accuracy can be improved. Hence, 
Ben eae ing a bad conscience and of cultivating a 
" vee Remedies for a bad conscience and means for cultivat- 
8 a good conscience are as follows: 
ae paca causes of a bad conscience are in the will 
hae es Tson Judges wrongly often because he is wrong in 
life as ; ih nae in his intentions and purposes with regard to 
of duty ee e, wrong in his attitude towards a particular line 
i peices as in his lack of sincerity with himself. Hence, . 
coins te el ate are a sincere love of God and of virtue, 
oa a _ A truth, and an honest examination of motives 
ee ae - The sensual man perceiveth not the things that 
pba pirit of God, but the spiritual man judgeth all 
“i (I Cor., ii. 14, 15). 
sae immediate causes of a bad conscience are in the 
dimbt e ise judges wrongly because one clings in time of 
ie a. ee ideas or principles. The remedy, therefore, 
mea : pais for light through prayer, to study the lives 
rear . 0 those who are models, to consult. with the pru- 
“Depart f e conscientious. The bad conscience says to God: 
(Job i aay us, we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways’’ 
par . 14); but the good one says: ‘‘Teach me Thy justifi- 
= ms. Thy testimonies are my delight, and Thy justifications 
Yy counsel’? (Ps. exviii. 12, 24). 
— Signs of a Good Conscience.—(a) Extraordinary holi- 
se not necessary before one may. consider one’s conscience 
pita 7 ae are degrees of goodness. If, therefore, a person’s 
ean e is directed by. the duties of his state, and his 
caper Suara as he can judge,.is free from serious guilt 
- a led by love of. God and hatred of sin, he may safely 
gard his will as good. If sometimes he sins venially,: this is 


-pose God to intend. A person who is usin 


_ Of course, one whose conscience is no 


‘maxims and examples, 


“640. As was said above, 
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not because he lacks a good conscience, but because he does not 
always follow it. ke 

(b) Extraordinary diligence in studying one’s duties is not 
necessary before one may regard one’s conscience as good, for 
otherwise a heavier burden would be imposed than we can sUup- 
g all the means for 
obtaining religious instruction that are used by others in his 
position and who are conscientious, may safely regard himself 
as free from voluntary error. If sometimes he judges wrongly, 


the mistake will be involuntary and not due to a bad conscience. 
t in vincible error may si0 


even mortally, not because his conscience is bad, but because 


he does not follow it. ~ 

’ 639. The following are means for preserving and maintaining 
a good conscience: (a) we should judge our motives frequently 
with the severity with which we judge the motives of another 
(Rom., ii. 1), and as before God (1 Cor., ii. 10) ; (b) we should 
measure our actions, not by the standards of the world, its 
but by those of Christ (I John, ii. 15-17% 


III John, 11). 
a Art. 3: A CERTAIN CONSCIENCE 

“ele (Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 57, a. 5; II-II, q. 47, & 9.) 

- 40. ‘only that conscience is a safe guide 


which is not only good—that is, in agreement, as far as one’s 
th the external law—but also certain. 


” +n conscience is one which, without santy, prudent eo 
A certain ¢ rticular act is obligatory or unla 


d-now to be done or omitted. © 


e hence here an oS 
fe all Necessity of Certitude——We must be sure we are right 
ob . otherwise, : 
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tain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?’’ (I Cor., 
8) may be accommodated to conscience. In Rom., xiv. 
re ae the Apostle declares that he who acts with conviction is 
essed, whereas he who acts in uncertainty is condemned. Ex- 
ae : Sempronia doubts whether it is sinful to sew on Sun- 
. a e is not sure, but has grave suspicions that sewing is 
ra work; if she goes ahead, she will be guilty of violating 
aw, as being willing to take the risk, and therefore the 
Ae mk Titus offers another a drink, being uncertain 
‘oa a it has poison in it or not; he is guilty of sin, since he 
Pas 0 right to expose himself to sin and his neighbor to the 
ger of death. 
Ties Those persons who act with a doubtful conscience, and 
scover that what they feared might be wrong was not 
Wrong, or not so bad as they suspected, must bear in mind: 
ia © ek their past conduct is not to be judged by their newly 
eae knowledge, for that conduct must be judged by the 
a edge had at the time. Example: Sempronia does some 
ss ze eas doubting whether she is committing a grave 
wat ig. t sin. Later she discovers that it was really only a 
ite al sin, and she congratulates herself that she did not sin 
Mously, Her judgment is wrong, because she did not know 
at the time of the work that it was not a grave sin; 
(b) that they must guide themselves in future acts by their 
newly acquired knowledge. ; popping, Sac 8 
643. Kinds of Certitude.—Judgments may be certain in a 
greater or less degree... wide, MN hi an 
’ (a) They are metaphysically certain, when error is abso- 
utely impossible, the opposite of what is held by the mind being 
8 contradiction in terms which omnipotence itself could not make 
true. Example: The judgments that the same, identical act 
cannot be both good and bad, that good is to be done and evil 
to be avoided, that God is to be honored, are metaphysically 
certain, since they result immediately from the very concepts 
of being, of goodness, and of God. 5 
(b) Judgments are physically certain, when error is impos- 


sible according to. the laws of nature, the ‘opposite of. what is. 


* 


nies 


conscience, the following points must be noted: 
since conscience 


‘but the particular conclusions, which are 
- are concerne 


eonscience, since conscience is n 


“gions drawn by conscience. 
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held by the mind being unrealizable except through intervention 
of another cause. Example: The judgments that he who takes 
poison will destroy life, that he who applies fire to a house will 
destroy property, are physically certain, because natural agen- 
cies, like poison and fire, act infallibly when applied to suitable 
matters and under suitable conditions and left to their course, 
unless they are overruled by superior power. 

(ec) Judgments are morally certain, when error is impossible 
according to what is customary among mankind, the opposite 
of what is held by the mind being so unlikely that it would be 
imprudent to be’moved by it. Examples: One is morally cef- 
tain that what a reputedly truthful and competent person Te 
lates to one is true. A person is morally certain that a conclu 
sion he has drawn about his duty in a particular instance is 
correct, if he believes that he has overlooked no means of reach- 
ing the truth. Testimony and inference, since they come from 
free and fallible agencies, may lead into error; but, when they 
appear to have the requisite qualities indicative 
are for the most part reliable and in practical 
considered as such. 

644, As to the certainty tha 


life have to be 
t is required in the judgment of 


(a) Metaphysical certainty is not required, : 
‘does not deal with primary propositions, but with deductions 
about particular acts. The first moral principles, which are the 


object of synderesis, and at least 
which are the object of moral scie 


(see above 145, 800), as they are 
the object of conscience, 


d with the contingent and the individual. 
(b) Physical certainty is not : 
ot concerned with the activities 


of natural agents, but: with the activities. of moral agents that 


of truth, they 


some of the general conclusions, 
nce, are metaphysically certain 
based on necessary relations; — 


required for the judgment of 


act with freedom and responsibility. = 
is sufficient for the conclu” 


(e). Moral certitude, therefore, 18 
not necessary should not surprise us, for it 


“That a higher kind of certitude is - 
would be unreason- 


ae 
a 
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pat aes that the same degree of assent be given to judg- 
oi a ne Lesa with Particular and contingent cases 
isla e concerned with universal and necessary prin- 
vee headed extn is of two kinds: (a) certitude in the 
asa aia which excludes not only the fear of error, but every 
Pits hice a and imprudent, great and small. Example: 
dislingestt a a way in which he could easily make money 
uae pea ut his conscience sees that the thing is manifestly 
ae ae eee without the slightest fear or doubt that it 
dhe aii - one; (b) certitude in the wide sense, which ex- 
ee sea of error and every serious or prudent doubt, but 
Rea . . slight and imprudent doubt. Example: Caius 
aie ae é y an excellent priest, but the date was omitted 
thing paca The doubt oceurs to Caius that perhaps some- 
Gar ntial was also omitted, and that it may be his duty 
ta another Baptism. His doubt is unreasonable. 
ihc nates certitude in the wide sense is sufficient for a safe 
sa a even in matters of great importance, since it is fre- 
eal he only kind of certitude one can have, and he who 
a4 ible to be free from every slight and baseless suspicion 
Enon a involved in a maze of scruples and perplexities. 
aah ie If the Caius above referred to were to yield to his 
ae an be rebaptized, a similar doubt about the second Bap- 
might easily arise in his mind, and he would be no more 
contented than before. 
‘i hee From the point of view of its object, certitude is two- 
(a) Speculative certitude refers to a judgment considered 
as a general law, abstraction being made from particular cir- 
arisen Example: It is speculatively certain that farm 
ork on a holyday is a forbidden kind of work, and that clerics 
are obliged to say the Divine Office. (b) Practical certitude 
refers to a judgment which is an application of a general law 
to a particular case, consideration being given to all the pertinent 
circumstances. Example: It is practically certain that Titus 
may make hay on a holyday, if otherwise he will suffer great 
loss; and that a cleric is excused from the Divine Office, if his 


amount to a demonstration, and hence a 
in following a decision that is solidly p 
“by any contrary serious probability. What is called 


- that which is obtained from 
ease by applying to the matter the 
A judge who decides ‘according to 

in court that an accused is guilty, 

the Fourth Commandment t 

jm necessity, have direct certain 
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physician has warned him that he is physically or mentally u- 
able to perform it. 
648. Speculative certainty is not sufficient for conscience, but 
practical certitude is required, since conscience refers not t 
abstract laws but to concrete cases—not to what is right if only 
the object of the act is considered, but to what is right ‘when 
one considers the object, the mvtive, and all the circumstances | 
here and now present. : 

649. From the point of view of the arguments on which it 
is based, certitude is of two kinds. (a) Demonstrative certitude 
is the assent that rests on a conclusion logically drawn from 
certainly true premises. Example: Caius argues that he 18 
obliged to go to Mass on Sunday, because the law is certain, a0 
it is also certain that the law applies to him. (b) Probable cer 
titude, which is the assent that rests on a conclusion, whose 
premises, though not certain, seem to be true, and against whieh 
there is no counter conclusion, or none that cannot be readily 
answered (see 703). Example: Caius is pretty sure that he | 
is seriously ill, because he perceives a number of alarming sy™P 
toms; the possibility that these may be due to imagination 18 
excluded by the fact that they are new and sudden. Cait 
‘therefore, concludes that he may hold himself excused from 
attendance at Mass. oe a eeresiee eae 
650. Probable certitude is sufficient for conscience, form 


moral matters it is impossible to have at all times reasons t 
person acts pradently | 


robable and wnopp 
e probable 


nion, abo 


certitude’’ here is very different from probable opi 


which there will be-question below (662849) 
—». 651. From. the point. of hich it 8 


view of the manner in-w 
‘twofold. (a) Direct certitude 


obtained, certitude is again ; 
principles that are intrinsic to the 


law concerning it. Examples: . 
the evidence and proofs giveD. 
‘and a son who concludes from 
hat he is bound to help his parents . 
ty in their judgments, because © 


, 
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they argued from principles that deal with the question before 
them. (b) Indirect certitude is that which is obtained from 
Principles that are extrinsic to the case by applying to the matter 
in hand reflex principles (i.e., rules that direct how one should 
act in doubt) or the principle of authority (#.e., the argument 
drawn from the opinion of those who are acknowledged as com- 
Petent to decide). Examples: If a judge is not able to form a 
certain judgment from intrinsic reasons concerning an accused, 
because strong arguments have been given both for guilt and 
for innocence, he has recourse to principles that have reference 
to his own state of doubt, and which declare that he must acquit 
when he is not certain of guilt. If a man is not able to decide 
whether the Fourth Commandment obliges him to keep his grand- 
Parents or mother-in-law in his home, when they upset his 
family and are able to take care of themselves, he can have 
recourse to the external principle of authority by consulting his 
confessor. 

652. Direct certitude is not necessary for the judgment of 
conscience, for often, as in the cases just mentioned, it.is not 
Possible. Moreover, indirect certitude suffices to give one who 
1s in doubt such practical assurance that one’s fears become un- 
important and one is able to act prudently in spite of them. 

(a) The principle of authority—that ‘‘in doubt we can safely 
follow the advice of those who are experts and truthful’’—is 
reliable, as both the conditions required for authority (viz., 
knowledge and truthfulness) and also daily experience show. 

(b) Reflex principles likewise, although they do not prove 
what is deduced from them, are well founded, and point. so 
clearly the side to be taken when judgment is suspended between 
alternatives that they. enable one to act with all the certitude 
that prudence demands. Example: The principle that ‘in 
doubt decision should be given in favor of the accused,’’ is based 
on the fact that a man’s right to his life and liberty is so certain 
that he does not forfeit that right unless it is proved convine- 
ingly that he is guilty....6 0 es266 J aglak “ee uo 

653. Examples of uncertain and certain consciences are the 

(a) Uncertain conscience: It is lawful to make a just con-~ 


‘that he has no reasons eit 


dict of the moral judgment on a qu 


decides for one side, while perceiving 
<.the contrary ar 
- decides to spend a good 
Caius argues that this is 
ful. Titus thinks the argum 
- pleased with those of Semproni 
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tract (major premise certain) ; but this contract is just (minor 
premise a matter of doubt or opinion) ; therefore, this contract 
is lawful (conclusion a matter of doubt or opinion) ; 
. (b) Conscience directly certain: It is lawful to make a just 
contract (certain) ; but this contract is just (certain) ; therefore, 
I may make this contract (certain). — 
(c) Conscience indirectly certain : It is lawful to follow com- 
petent advice or a moral system approved by the Church (cer- 
tain) ; but a competent spiritual adviser or an approved system 
of Moral Theology holds that this kind of contract is lawful 
(certain) ; therefore, it is lawful for me to make this contract 


(certain). 
654. An Uncertain Conscience.—Uncertainty of conscience 
can be understood in two senses. 
if the 


(a) Conscience is uncertain in a more strict sense, 
verdict of the moral judgment on a question of lawfulness of 
unlawfulness is that no decision can be given either way, either 
because there are no reasons of importance on either side (nega 
tive doubt), or because the opposing reasons balance so per 
fectly that it is impossible to choose between them (positive 
doubt). Examples: Titus, wishing to do some drawing on Sun- 
days, asks himself whether drawing is servile work. Not know- 
ing the definition of ‘ ‘servile,’’ he can only reply to his doubt 
her for affirmation or for negation. 
on the same question, and the pros 


Caius reads moral authors 
lly strong that he cannot p 


and cons seem to him so equa 


for either side. 


(b) Conscience is uncertain in a less strict sense, if the ver- 


estion of lawfulness or un- 


lawfulness is that the mind inclines to one side more than the 


other, but cannot decide in its favor (suspicion), 


e not to be despised (opinion). Example: Titus 


unlawful ; Sempronius, that it is law- 


ronounce 


or that it 
that the arguments for - 


part of Sunday ‘taking photographs. ~ 


ents of both are strong, but is better — 
us. If-he feels he cannot act on. : 
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either opini i : 
fk oer state of mind is what we called suspicion; 
sate of Stee , ue - Sempronius has prevailed, his 
bce ae eee was said above concerning the certitude 
nar ieee pimped 641 sqq.), it follows that: (a) when 
ge ona nd is positive or negative doubt, one is not allowed 
a i Pale ap alia who is ignorant of what he should do, or 
ite Selig ing between. opposites, runs the risk of sin and 
ee a ie if he acts blindly; (b) when the state of mind 
Ee is A : e is not allowed to act, for conscience must be 
aera pea or inclination; (¢) when the state of mind 
fae oi = ae is not allowed to act, according as the opinion 
ire eae ee e qualities required for certitude that is moral 
656. Doubs as Ae above in 643 sqq.). 
Wea se Suspicion.—The following are the duties 
niet a ris in il of mind about his obligation is one of 
a : 
< : = - os no time to resolve his hesitation but must de- 
eouiona: : e eng follow the rules given for a perplexed 
ordered by A i ove, 611 sqq.). Example: Sempronius is 
Sie zn er to go on an errand; by his mother, to remain 
that i ae not know whom he should obey, but argues 
(i aes op e no harm in performing the errand, since he 
sacs sabi = taaber bashes cece impromptu de- 
sa’ ane ae 
and is certain as he is able to nae: Aaape Ea 7 eae 
ay el person has time to resolve his hesitation, he should 
reat 0 common sense, but should consult Moral Theology, 
ae Fine to understand and apply it, cr should have 
finn oh 2 . confessor, if he is not a:theologian. The atten- 
ene Bah o his problem should be proportionate to the gravity 
bles pe y in question, its importance for third parties, ete. (see 
» € 7 sqq.).. Example: If a layman is uncertain whether 
el daacea he follows in his business is dishonest, he should con- 
t a priest; if the priest is uncertain, he should refer to his 
eology and study the matter until’ he-is able to give a. well 
founded, morally certain judgment. e 


& is afforded, either from general or person 
may be had to the principle: ‘‘A fact should not be t 
granted, but must be proved.’’ ‘Examples: Sempronia doubts 


ofa vow ; but, as there is no proof or circums 
a vow, it may be ‘held that her practice ori 


paid debt of his father. Titus knows nothing of the 


weight: 
2.6 (a) Violent presump 
---eant or numerous 


he paid ‘Ti 
_ papers have been 
drew the money and 


S time of his death several mo 
settlement ha 
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657. Reflex principles by the aid of which a negative doubt 
aney. be solved, when the question is about the existence or not 
existence of some fact connected with obligation, are the fol- 
lowing: ae : 

(a) If the fact at issue is one about which presumption may 


be had from general or personal experience, the doubt may be 


settled by the principle: ‘‘In uncertainty decide according t 
what usually happens.’’ Examples: Titus is uncertain whether 
his boy of seven years has the use of reaso 
to Mass. As a rule, children attain discretion at the age of 
seven; and hence Titus should take his boy to Mass. Fr. Caius 
is uncertain whether he has said Terce. His experience is that 
guch uncertainties on his part have always been baseless in the 
past; hence, he may consider that he has said Terce as usu 


> (b) If the fact at issue is one about which no presump 
al experience, recourse 
aken for 


tion 


aily was the result 
tantial evidence 
ginated in a resola- 
him for an a2 
alleged debt, 
ord of the 


whether her practice of saying the Rosary d 


tion: Caius, a stranger, claims that Titus owes 


‘and the only substantiation for its existence is the w 


stranger. Titus is not obliged to pay. 


658. Presumption 0 
tion is based on indications 30 signif 
that it leaves-only slight room for evasion. 
but is not essential in solving 


This kind of presumption suffices, 


tus in @ certain 

lost.. “But 
went person 
nt was to be made, 


d been made. 


n and is bound to go © 


fa fact is of three kinds according 1 


doubts. Example: as no direct proof or disproof that. 
business transaction, because all the — 
he remembers distinctly that be — 
ally to the office of Titus 0 
and that the latter, up to the 


nths later, always acted as if fall : 
ee | Sempronius cannot remember whether he had sufficient atten- 
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- OM sak ee is based on circumstances or signs 
sen eat ey permit one to infer a fact as being their 
reed a accompaniment or result. This kind of pre- 
Saale ae tee in solving the doubts we are considering. Ex- 
if any ee spoken of above, has no individual recollection 
idee bat ie ances bearing on the payment of his debt to 
hie atc Beanies that it was his invariable custom: to pay all 
sone ptly, the presumption that he paid this debt is 
ae i ipauagia occurs when the reasons are so slight 
nie fe sai ever suffice to permit us to infer a given fact 
pasting a xample: If we suppose that Caius was dilatory 
cee 8, ant that he has no better indication of payment 
sce ita ret eiay wi fact that Titus gave him a cigar 
ramtin pean a4 Coe there is little pre: 
ie that may be used to settle negative 
Gym e quality of an act performed are the following: 
Sai pay is an individual presumption, the quality of the 
Snore, inferred from what usually happens. Example: 
ane cannot remember whether a certain good work he 
fea a was Lage ten by zeal or ambition. But, as he usually 
wee eep his motives pure, it may be concluded that the 
(b n question proceeded from a right intention. 

ee oe ri is no individual presumption, the quality of 
When e settled from general presumptions or principles. 
validity e ee was according to law, and the doubt concerns its 
feo ideishs rsianigie one may take it that all was rightly done; 
also lly happens that he who complies with the substance, 
fe eed on what is accessory. Moreover, the welfare of 
a e and of individuals require that an act done outwardly 
rai = to law should be deemed as rightly performed unless 
- ntrary can be proved. Hence the rules: ‘‘In doubt decide 
r the validity of what was done’’; ‘‘What has been done is 
presumed to have been rightly done.’’. Examples: Caia cannot 
Temember whether she really consented when she married Titus. 


- eontinuance of the law, 


~ fasting, and wonders. whether t 


in favor of non-obligation as ag 
two eases in which negative dou ay 
- ebligation, according to the rule: eel aaelas omeabtrare which 
-. gg safer.’? ‘The two cases are 2 aah es eee 
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tion in hearing Mass on Sunday. The presumptions are that 
Caia married validly and that Sempronius heard Mass properly, 
if they acted in good faith. — 

660. Reflex principles that may be used to settle negative and 
invincible doubts concerning law or obligation are the following: 

(a) If no serious reasons can be found to prove or disprove 
the existence of a law, or its gravity or application to a present 
case, use may be made of the principle: ‘Invincible ignorance 
of the law excuses from sin.’ Example: Titus on an ember 
day consults all the sources of information he has to discover 
whether it is a fast day; but all he c 
are fast days, others are not. 

(b) If no serious reasons can 
that a law bears a certain meaning, recourse may b 
principles as the following: 
it is knowable’’; ‘‘The interpretation may be ma 
legislator who could have spoken more clearly’ 
densome to the subjects of the , 
things favorable, broadly.’’ Example: Caius, who supervises 
workingmen, has no notion regarding the meaning of the wo 


‘“‘workingman”’ as used in an indult on fasting—vi2., 
sively to laborers. 


it applies to supervisors of work or exclu: 
(c) If no serious reasons can be found to prove or directly 


disprove that.a certain law has ceased or been abrogated. the 
principle to be followed is: ‘‘In doubt decide for that w 
has the presumption.”’ In this ease the presumption 
since it was certainly 
is no probability for its non-continuance. Example: Sempronius 
learns that certain mitigations have been made in the law 


de against the 


law of abstinence ; but he has no reason 


has been made on this latter point! . 
| doubt was solved generally 


661. In the above cases negative dot bea 
ainst obligation. But there are 


an learn is that some vigils. 


be found to prove or disprove 
e had to such | 


‘*A law obliges only in 80 far 88 | 
>, Things bur 
law should be construed narrowly; 


whether » 


is for the 
made, and there : 


he same is true as regards the. 
to think that any change 


pt must be settled in favor g 
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a doubt must be settled in favor of obligation, 
hi heat air oe a matter of such importance that it does 
apnoea i ing of risks in its performance, as when there 
Pe aaa aws that safeguard the supreme rights of man, 
sirauan Ge eae the essentials to be used in the admin- 
eee ie we acraments. Example: Sempronius adopts a 
® iadicas ae abandoned at his door. As there is nothing 
era re er the baby has been baptized or not, Sem- 
or. e safer course and has it baptized. 
bisa sca oe must be settled in favor of obligation 
ptr eaitstle ecause no reflex principle is found, or none 
aera oa suitable for the case. Example: Titus wavers 
seis at ainties about the existence of a law; he can dis- 
mie se pro or con, and he knows no principle or pre- 
aatin eae himself by in his difficutly. He does not know 
ad Benes ae 5 he may act as if the law were non-existent, 
ae ust inquire further, or else act as if the law did 
662. Opini ‘ 
Risen Maria duty of one whose state of mind is 
ae Mate gai to remove every objection against his judg- 
memes eo make unimportant such objection or objections: as 
44 ae pegs has become moral: certainty. (see above, 
Caius sate e may follow it as 8 safe guide.» Example: 
aaa sig Fe marry Sempronia, but his parents forbid 
bat iG Be ; : aius opines that he should keep his promise, 
Ge cree e he consults his pastor. The latter shows him that 
a on to his marriage is unreasonable, and thus sets 
Test the difficulties of Caius. © 
és ned = a person is not able to remove one or more important 
tinh a ath his judgment, his opinion has not become 
aE mM a le, and he may not follow it as a safe guide. Ex- 
Ca aius’ pastor holds that the parents are right and 
es Pe aoa in the question of marriage with Sempronia, so 
pee aius, while still thinking he should keep his promise, has 
us fears that-it would be a wrong step, the young man 
should not follow his own view. et 


‘-argume 


‘science decides that he is 


‘ties by whom the contra 
Caius opines t. 
“he is not cert 

- -ebliged, because 
-opheology, teac 


666. He who-is moved 
_gerupulous, but no 
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; 663. Those who act when their state of mind is doubt, sus 
picion, or uncertain opinion are: (a) guilty of sin, for they do 
not act in good faith (Rom., xiv. 22, 23), and they are imprudent 
and lovers of danger (Ecelus., iii. 97); (b) guilty of the species 
and gravity of sin which they fear may be in their act; for they 
interpretatively wish that to which they expose themselves. Ex- 
ample: If Titus takes an oath, fearing that his act is perjury, 
he is guilty of perjury before God, even though what he says | 
is true. 
664. Fears or objections ag 
as follows: (a) if they have on 
opines that he is not obliged to say 
he knows that he began them, and 


them; but he fears he may be oblige | 
cannot remember the details of the lessons, and hence has pro | 


ably not said them) ; (b) if they are improbable (€.9+ Caius fears 
that he may have omitted Sext, although he recalls going ¢ 


choir to chant at the regular times.) 

665. Fears against an opinion are importa 
not merely possible, 
even a prudent man wo 

(a) Intrinsic signs of t 
nts by which the fear, or co 
ported. . Bxample: i 


ainst an opinion are unimportant 
ly a slight probability (e.g-, Titus 
the second lessons, because 
therefore must have said 
d to say them, because he | 


nt, when they ar 
f trath that 


fession, because it happened just before his last co 


he fears that he is obliged, because he does not reme 
thought of restitution, == po svegh Se ae ; 
- (bp) Extrinsic signs of solid probability @ the good author 
ry of the opinion is defended. Example: 
hat he is not obliged to confess a calumny, becau® 
ain that it is unco essed; he fears that he ® 
St. Alphonsus, whose authority is great in Mort 
hes that a.grave sin ust be confessed unless it 
it has been. confessed already 808 
by unimportant. fears or difficulties 5 
o hesitates in the face of an impor 


jg certain that 


t so he wh 
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tant diffi 
murder, sil oe Balbus fears he may be guilty of 
: se he left a sick person for a moment and the © 


” latter unex pee 
pectedly died in his absence (scrupulous conscience). 


Semproni 
ridicule ang Sea be bound to restitution, because by his 
conscience). itus lose his means of livelihood (disturbed 
667. What i | 
what he as is to be done by one who holds an opinion as to 
fear that hi r may not do here and now, but who has a serious 
Ae ae opinion is. wrong? _ 
it (such fear persists as serious, when the means to omave 
sorted to, he ag ee and. consultation) have been duly re- 
course, if del : ld delay, if this is possible, or follow the safer. 
confession no pier not possible. Example: Titus must go to 
was ever Naat he cannot recall whether or not a past theft 
now, but is ring ; he thinks he is not obliged to mention it 
serious doubt ay. Srom feeling certain about this, because of a 
ee rae fear is removed or made unimportant, by direct 
fais as theological argument from moral principles) or 
principles) eee (such as consultation or the use of reflex — 
, the opinion may be followed. . Example: Tf Titus, 


menti 
ntioned above, learns from his confessor or deduces from... 


reliab notes 
able reflex principles that he is not obliged to confess the 


theft : 
, he may act with a safe conscience in following this decision. 


ai < authority that may be safely followed. by a lay 
ieee o holds an opinion, but fears that the opposite may — 
e, is that of anyone whom he knows to be pious, instructed — : 


and Sele. ce : 
prudent; for, as it is impossible for him éither to settle. 


the i : 
is Saige for himself or to remain in perpetual uncertainty, 
paar acquire certainty here as in other important affairs by © 
ane re who are expert and reliable. Hence, if the con- 
merely opinionative, a dependable adviser 

nits with to make it certain pe Se oe anne Le 

a) In the case of an accusing or excusi ee ae 

: ng conscience, itis - 

at least advisable that the doubtful sin be mentioned in eoiig ie. 
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sion, and especially by those who are not strict in their lives and 


who are inclined to judge their own acts and motives with 


leniency. 
(b) In ease of a forbidding or permitting conscience, it is 
necessary that one seek reliable information where it can be 
had, as from parents or teachers, and if these cannot give it, 
from a pastor or confessor or other priest. Example: Sempro- 
nius thinks he has a right to drink a glass of wine now and then 
to be sociable; but he fears he has no right to do so, as the drink 
occasions excitement or foolish remarks, and sometimes makes 
it difficult for him to get to his home safely. : 
669. The authority that may be safely followed by confes- 
sors and other priests in resolving important doubts 4 
a moral judgment is as follows: 
(a) If the opinion is supported as morally certain by 
nearly all of the approved text-books on moral teaching, it may 
be followed; for surely there would not be such unanimity, 
the objections were really formidable. 
(b) If the opinion is supported as morally certain by & 


goodly number (say, six or seven) of those who are considere? | 
as preéminent in Moral Theology, and who independently | 
arrived at the same conclusion, it may be followed; for the judg: 
ment of many is better than that of one, and the mceweet 


authorities should prevail over the doubt of one who 


the same authority. 
(c) If the opinion has the support as sor 
theologian, it may be followed without further investigation, 
he has received special mention from the Church as an authority 
and a safe guide. Thus, the Holy See has expressly decla 


t the doctrine of St. Alphonsus may be safely followe® 
erat 5 to St. Thomas Aquinas 


confessors, and the approbation a seen ma 
iversal Doctor makes his wor more convincing 
selec reasoning. Of cours’: 


. trary ar ument based on: one’s own n 
au that these or any other private Doctors ar 


this does not mean : 
infallible in their judgments, or that one should ve aie fe | 
their teaching in-a point where the Che has decided agains 
them, or where there is a manifest Fens or 


certain of only 0° | 


all or 


doing so; it simply 
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me - : 
slag ea they are so conspicuous among moralists for the 
an fe of their teaching that one who is in doubt may safel. 
pe ao unless the contrary is known to him. 
peal ‘é one may be unable to settle one’s difficulty by ap- 
when tae: ority, as such, as in the following instances: (a) 
ei ier ease to be decided is not considered at all 
pe (b) , or is not considered under the circumstances that 
; (b) when the authorities speak hesitatingly about the 


esti es 8 e r 
_ question, and say that the opinion in question is at most prob- 


Co when the authorities are about equally divided, 
fae ot ew great names are opposed to many names of in- 
eas ne when those who are equal in knowledge so dis- 
nithoriGes ‘ are on one side, half on the other. In counting 
he aliacs owever, it is not always easy to decide who should 
thority af » aS a writer may himself be arguing from the au- 
dees an individual or of a school, and thus he is not a 
a witness in favor of what he holds. ee 
in hater a priest or other person sufficiently instructed 
sa opted . not able to change through recourse to authority 
ee one a or doubtful conscience into a certain conscience, 
east ae tain certitude: (a) directly, by reéxamining the 
iene igently and with entire impartiality, until he has 
Wa Gr aver strong enough to settle it convincingly one 
Hiner other; (b) indirectly, by submitting the question 
Gi Paes of a reflex principle that really appears true 
on , and permitting it to decide between the opinion and the 
jection, or between the contending doubts. oe Hi Ak 
672. The Moral Systems.—There are two general systems 
regarding reflex moral principles: Pye vireo 
(a) Tutiorism, which teaches that the only principle which 
can change uncertainty into certainty is: ‘‘When one is unde- 
cided between the safer and the less safe, he must always choose 
the safer,’’ because only what is safer excludes the uncertainty 
of sinning: ee te eee Be 
(b) Anti-tutiorism, which teaches that the principle given 
above is true in a few exceptional cases on account of special 
reasons, but untrue as a rule. The general principle which it 


innate ent eae 


this may be a vi 


te circumstances. » 
-... 676, Tutiorism. 


‘ : i d reaso ‘ 
Chureh, and with Ptach is safer, Tutiorism. intends that which . 


“i (a) If by. caslaivlan the Gospel, which distinguishes betweeD — 
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substitutes for that of Tutiorism is: ‘‘When one is undecided 
between the safer and the less safe, one may choose the less 
safe if it is morally certain.’’ 

673. Of two moral judgments that are compared, it must 
be noted: 

(a) that one is safer which departs more from the danger 
of sin by deciding for the stricter side. Example: In doubt 
whether a law exists, whether it obliges in a present case, whether 
its obligation is grave, the safer opinion is that which holds for 
the affirmative; . = : 

(b) that moral judgment is more likely which is supported 
by stronger. arguments. Example: That a law has ceased, e 
does not apply in a certain case, or does not oblige under si, 
is a more likely opinion if the arguments in its favor outweigh 
those against it... bites ed : 

674. Thus, it may happen that an opinion which is safer 's 
less likely.. Example: The opinion that the precept of repent- 
ance obliges under pain of new sin from the moment a sin 8 


committed is safer, but less likely than the opposite opinion. 


675. Danger of sin is twofold. (a) Danger of formal sin 


(see 249, 258) is a risk taken which involves, not only that #2 


‘act may be unlawful, but that the doing of it may be unlawful. 


Example: Caius eats meat, doubting whether the day is ome | 


of abstinence and whether he is obliged to abstain or not. (b 


Danger of material sin (see 249, 258) is the danger that # 

act may be unlawful, not in the concrete or as to its elas 

- but in the abstract as to itself. . Example: Titus is unable re : 
discover whether this is a day of abstinence, but he is of 


rar < while : 
inion that it is not. Hence, he takes meat, arguing that, : 


me iolation of the law,: he himself is not guilty 
sin, since he feels that he has a right to eat meat under the 
ae . hy mace ees SEBS Epagh geeks. ae : pare 
_This system has been condemned by the 
n, for the following motives: .. 


is better, it contra 
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counsel and precept (see 364 8qq.), commanding what is good, 
but only recommending what is better. a: 
ieee by that which is safer Tutiorism means that which 
bi aw against liberty, it imposes an intolerable yoke on the 
consciences of men; for, while law obliges only in so far as 
it is promulgated and known, Tutiorism would bind one to 
observe, not only what was not known to be obligatory, but 
what was held to be most probably not obligatory. 

77. A modified form of Tutiorism taught: ‘‘When one is 
undecided between the Safer and the less safe, one must choose 
the safer, unless the less safe is most probable.’’? This system 
has not been censured by the Church, but Catholic theologians 
with hardly an exception have rejected it, for the following 
Teasons : me : nee 

(a) Most Probable, as understood by the defenders of this 
system, is that which has such likelihood and such appearance 
of truth as to remove every probable danger of even material 
sin. Thus, in reality this system requires absolute certitude and 
agrees with the rigorous tenet of Tutiorism that even a most 
Probable opinion against the law may not be followed. 

(b) Most probable, as commonly understood, is that side of 
» duestion which so far excels the other side that no answer can 

&iven to any of its arguments, while all the arguments of the - 
other side can be answered. To require this in moral difficulties 
8 to require the impossible, for even the greatest theologians 

ve to be content at times with less. = eas 

678. We are obliged always to follow a safe course, that is, 
not to expose ourselves to the danger of formal sin (see 249, 
258) ; but Tutiorism errs when it teaches that we are also obliged 
always to follow the safer or safest course, that is, never to ex- 
Pose ourselves even to the danger of material sin. There are 
cases, however, when we are obliged (because some law requires 
it) to follow.a safer course, that is, not to expose ourselves or 
others to some great harm.. Thus, we must follow the safer 
side in the following eases: oP iGadt eet! Loe eyieet ibe Dek ty 
(a) when there is question concerning something essential 
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for the salvation of ourselves or of others, for the law of charity 
forbids that any risk be taken in this supremely important mat- 
ter. Example: Titus instructs the dying Caius only concerning 
the existence of God and of the future life. He should also 
instruct him about the Trinity and the Incarnation, which is 
the safer course, since it is more probable that an explicit faith 
in these two mysteries is a condition of salvation ; 

(b) when there is question of some great spiritual loss or 
gain for ourselves or others, for justice or charity forbids that 
we take chances in such affairs. Examples: Sempronia doubts 


whether she is excused from the law of abstinence, and whether . 


she will be guilty of sin if she eats meat. Caius doubts whether 
attendance at a certain school will do harm to the religion of 
his son. Balba doubts whether she is bound to inquire about 
the truth of her sect. As long as their serious doubts remain, 
these persons should follow the safer course; 
(c) when there is question of the validity or invalidity of a 
Sacrament, for the virtue of religion requires that the Sacra- 
ments be administered with fidelity, and be not expose 
peril of nullity. Example: It is not lawful to consecrate mat- 
ter that has probably been substantially adulterated ; 
(d) when there is question of some temporal good or evil 
to oneself or another, and one is certainly obliged to promote 
the former or prevent the latter. Examples: Caius suspects 
that a drink before him is deadly poison; Titus suspects thst 
an object at which he is preparing to shoot is a human being. 
Neither may disregard his suspicion, 
probable, because the safer side must here be taken. The Fifth 
~ ‘Commandment forbids one needlessly to imperil one’s own or ai 
other’s life. pee : 

.-.679. In emergeney one may 
by taking a course that is less safe 
for the subject, relying on the 
-for men, and not men 
called to baptize the dying Caius. : 
except rose water, whose sufficiency 1 
"may, but should, use the doubtful matter, 


- had. ee 


for the Sacrament, but safer 


No water. can be proc 


expose a Sacrament to nullity 


d to the | 


even if its contrary is more ; 


axiom that the Sacraments are - 
for the Sacraments. Example: Titus is 


's doubtful... Titus ‘not only i 
since no other can be 


i 
| 
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a hgieoeeraraty extreme opposite of Tutiorism is Laxism, 
Rae ae is: ‘‘When one is undecided between the safer 
sa oe - e, one may choose the less safe, if it is only slightly 
ais. y probable,’’? because whatever seems at all prob- 
cache fe € prudently followed, and so forms a certain con- 
. face xample: According to Laxism, one would be justified 
‘ie ng an opinion, because it was defended by one theo- 

io even though he was of little authority. . 
fii has been condemned by the Church for the 
ae It 7 contrary to the teaching of the Gospels and of the 
es » wi ch requires one to observe the laws of God with 

ee and diligence; 

oe heat to corruption of morals. The Laxists of the 
Segiics century were called in derision those ‘‘who take 
fe sins of the world,’’ and it was against their loose teach- 

gs that Pascal inveighed; 

Pr lear apa is of no value, for no prudent person would 
Sescrare e should follow what was only slightly above the 
ican e, or that a law should be deemed uncertain because 

as ses of uncertain probability could be quoted against it. 

a Pi ir system of reflex principles will lie between the 
ee utiorism and Laxism. As already said, these two 
pasta ‘onde been censured by the Church ; but there are other 
ak are moderate, and that are permitted by the Church 

efended by theologians.. These systems are: 

nA a Probabiliorism, whose principle is: ‘‘ When one is unde- 

between the safer and the less safe, one may choose the less 

Safe only when it is more probable’; < i ee 
Pe ec ae cegd whose doctrine is: ‘‘When one is un- 
ai between the safer and the less safe, one may choose the 
ess safe only when it affirms the non-existence of the law and 
is at least equally probable with the opposite’’; - 

(e) Probabilism, whose doctrine is: ‘‘ When one is undecided 
between the safer and the less safe, one may choose the less safe 
whenever it is certainly and solidly probable” ; 

(d) Compensationism, whose doctrine is: ‘‘When one is un- 


. Moreover, the passages cit 
~ “necessarily bear a 
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decided between the safer and the less safe, one may choose the 
less safe whenever it is certainly and solidly probable, and there 
is a proportionate reason to compensate for the risk taken.” 
; 683, Probabiliorism.—The arguments in favor of Probabili 
orism are as follows: ; 
(a) extrinsic or from authority. This system is more ancient, 


and, when the controversy over systems began in the sevel: — 
teenth century, this was the one that was most favored by the | 


Church and theologians; 3 


(b) intrinsic and direct. An essential note of certitude is 


that it should exclude all doubt, for as long as doubt remains 
there is only opinion. : But one who is undecided cannot exclude 
all doubt, unless the arguments against the doubts not only bal- 
ance, but outweigh the latter (i.e., unless one has greater prob- 
ability on one’s side): Hence, he-who acts against the safer, which 
ig always certain enough, when his own opinion is not more 
probable, acts with an uncertain conscience ; bet 
-(e). intrinsic and indirect. In all other matters a man is not 
prudent if he assents to that which is less safe and less probable. 
_ Thus, in things speculative no scholar would think of accepting 
a theory ‘which to his knowledge was further removed from the 
truth; in things practical no man of common sense woul 
a road that seemed less likely to lead to his destination. 
we should not be less prudent about the good than we are a 
the true and-the useful. Hence, 


d prefer | 
But 


in. doubt we should alway’ 


decide in favor of the law, unless the arguments for liberty are ; 


more convincing. = i 
684, The answers given to the above arguments are: 
(a) Probabiliorism is not more ancient as a system, sine? 
~ none of the moral systems were formulated before the sixteenth 
and medieval authorities can be quo 


- eentury; if. Patristic 
_ who decided cases prob 
- porary can be named 


‘enjoyed more favor at 
wonderful, since other syst 


abilioristically, others who were conte: | 
who decided according to milder principles - 
ed are frequently obscure, and do not — 
Probabilioristie sense. That Probabilioris® — 
the beginning of the controversy is not 
ems were more or less identified with a 
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Laxism, and the question at issue had not been studied thor- 
oughly. Today Probabiliorism has few defenders. oo 
s a is which is more probable by far, or most probable, 
. ahs sea all doubt, and is even speculatively certain; but 
differ rae require the more probable in this sense does not 
este : the Tutiorists spoken of above. : That which is more 
et: e€, but not to a notable extent, does not exclude all doubt, 
ae a definition of the more probable is ‘‘that judgment 
does RO iy more likely to be true than another, but which 
if Pct icine all fear that the other may be true.’’ Hence, - 
ah aoe i see calls for the notably more probable, it does 
prohabiec Riko ada if it calls for the moderately more 
sppeaies GtAe gly claims that there is no probalility on the 
- My vi true is that which is in harmony with facts, the 
iste at which conduces to the obtaining of an end, the good 
Slaten is in comformity with law. Certainly, a man is not a 
gt seeker of truth if he arbitrarily prefers the less to the 
ia oe nor a prudent seeker of the useful if he 
ae es the less safe way of obtaining what is a necessary end; 
ut a man can be a prudent seeker of the good, even though he 
shad the less safe and less probable, when the law itself, the 
ie of good, does not demand more from him. Hence, one 
; hs = a judgment according to the anti-Probabiliorist sys- 
ems-does not feel that he is yielding assent to what is specula-— 
lively less probable; but that he is making a decision that is 
Practically certain; not that he is choosing a perilous way, but 
One that is absolutely safe. = it eee et oa 
685. Arguments. against Probabiliorism.—(a) Theoretical 
Obdjection.—The principle of Probabiliorism that it is lawful to 
act against the safer side when the less safe side is more prob- 
able, cannot be justified except on the ground that invincible 
‘gnorance of obligation exists, and hence that the law does not 
oblige. But the same argument can be used in favor of milder 
systems; for even if the less safe side is only probable, it makes 
one invincibly ignorant that one is obliged. . Hence, the basis of 
Probabiliorism is fatal to its own claims... - oe 


| 
H 
i 
i 
{ 
} 
{ 
( 
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; (b) Practical Objection —A system for the direction of con- 
science should be so simple that it can be easily applied in the 
everyday affairs of life. Abstract questions may receive atten- 
tion from moralists for days and months, but concrete casts 
have to be decided as a rule without delay. But Probabiliorism 
is such a complicated system that 1 1s unsuited to everyday life. 
St. Alphonsus declares that he found by the experience of many 
years that this system cannot be profitably used in the guidance 
of souls, for it imposes an intolerable burden on both confessors 
and penitents. And how few are so skilled as to be able to decide 
quickly, without scruples, and correctly about the relative de- 
grees of probability in opposite opinions! — 

686. Answers of the Probabiliorists—(a) A probable opi- 
ion against the existence of obligation does not create invincible 
ignorance, but only doubt; nor does a more probable opinion 
against obligation create invincible ignorance, since it excludes 
the less probable opinion for obligation, and makes one assent 
unwaveringly and in good faith, even though erroneously, t0 
the judgment that one is not bound. 

(b) It is no more difficult to decide what is more probable 
than to decide what is equally probable, or truly and solidly 
probable; nor is the same skill and attention expected in all per 
sons and cases, but each person must judge according to the 
best light he has, and each case must receive the measure 
attention its importance calls for. If Probabiliorists may be- 
come scrupulous, may not Probabilists. become lax? 


687. The debate between. Probabiliorism and its adi 
is not often heard today, as most modern moralists give thelr 


allegiance either to Equiprobabilism 
or to Probabilism. pig Ret hee! 
688. Equiprobabilism 


dle way between Probabili 
robabiliorism 


the 


The doc 
a mid oris: 
(a) it agrees with P: 


with Probabilism in 


a 


monensin 


dversarié : 
(a modified Probabilioris™) 


trine of Equiprobabilism is 
m and Probabilism. Thus: 
jn holding that it is not lawfal 

“to follow the less safe, if safer is more probable, or if the 
~ safer is equally probable, and the question 1S about the cessation © 


of the law; (b) a agrees nelune that it is 
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lawful 
me ae aed the less safe, if the safer is only equally prob- 
689 Th € question is about the existence of the law. 
safe, if fis ae aucple that ‘‘it is not lawful to follow the less 
the cessation ct a sucess probable and the question is about 
bilists: e law,’’ is defended as follows by Equiproba- 
a 
eee doubt we should decide in favor of that side 
Fie ae éssion. But, when doubt is about the cessation of 
it ea ele a in Possession ; for there is no question that 
the safer side herefore, in such a doubt we should decide for 
(b) A IGE, that is, that the law has not ceased. 
f aiiieae obligation is not complied with by a doubtful 
law usually ve doubts about the cessation of the obligation of 
filled the . arise from a probability that one has already ful- 
the law nO ar asda in such eases we should decide that 
not ceased. een fulfilled—that is, that its obligation has 
690. “qe ‘ 
Sipebe Probabilists reply that: (a) it is not true that, in 
Eeghan rth about the cessation of law, the law is in posses- 
S88on in eee is naturally prior to law, and hence has pos- 
robebie oubt; (b) nor is it true that an obligation that has 
691 y Bes complied with or removed is certain. 
a ey Lae Equiprobabilists answer: (a) liberty was in pos- 
7 oblieati il it was dispossessed by the making of the law; (b) 
eiteaes oe niet certainly existed must be held as certainly in 
dispensation si contrary is proved; whereas a fact, such as 
» & i ; : tee 
only probable. rogation, or fulfillment, is not proved if it is 
é ier ioe principle that “‘it is lawful to follow the less safo 
about the plots 1s on. equally probable and the question is 
enc 93 a 
probabilists: e of the law, Getnded as follows by Equi- 
eh) In real doubt we should favor the side that is in pos- 
ips mn. But when doubt is about the existence of a law, liberty 
dna ssession; for liberty is prior to law. Therefore, in such 
me anny decide that there is no obligation. 


Gg not certitude, . but opinion (that is, 


(pb) A law must. 
one knows the law or coul 
jt does not suffice t 
"would be unreasona 
gg the law, but 
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; (b) An uncertain law does not oblige, if one is invineibly 
ignorant of its existence. But, when there are equiprobable 
reasons against the existence of a law, one is invincibly ignorant 
of its existence. Therefore, in such cases one is not obliged. 

_ 693. The principle that ‘‘it is not lawful to follow the Jess 
safe side if the safer side is more probable,”’ is defended as fol- 
lows by Equiprobabilists: |. 

(a) In doubt improperly so called—that is, in that condition 
of mind in which there is no fluctuation between equal argt- 
ments, but only some indecision between the more and the les 
probable—we should decide in favor of the more probable, 8 
being morally certain. Hence, it is not lawful to follow what is 


less safe and less probable. 


(b) A law sufficiently promulgated obliges. But, when it 


such law 


ig more probable that a law was made or is in force, 
the safer 


is sufficiently promulgated to the conscience. Hence, 


side must be followed, if it is more probable. ae 
Aragments— 


... 694. Probabilist. Criticism. of. the Foregoing 
../ (a) If the excess of the more probable over the less probable 
doubtfully probable, | 


- jg so great that the latter is only slightly or 

- the more probable is equivalent to certitude; for certitude 8 
assent without fear of the opposite, and the fear of the opposit? 
Gn such a case would be so slight that it may be considered 8 | 
Tf the excess is not so great, the less probable » 
‘and the more’ probable 


: assent with fear of the 
“ opposite). . The Equiprobabilists are speaking of greater P. 
ability in the second sense, and hence they are wrong when they 
_jdentify it with certitude (see above, 654)... 2.5 >> : 
‘be so promulgated to the: conscience thst 
d know it with sufficient diligencéi . 
hat one can get no further than opinion. I 
ple to oblige one to observe not only what 
‘to be the law... Now, he who bas - 
he is bound by some law, doe 
only knows that it seems _ 


“non-existent. ” 
‘remains solidly and certainly probable, 


also what seems 
ple opinion that 
obligation exists; he 


only more proba 
not know that such. 


i 
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Peso of the Equiprobabilists.—(a) The more probable 
poids ah the appearance of truth from the less probable. 
es i © recognizes an opinion as more probable can assent 

Bt Pade any fear of error. pees 
: oo hie holds it as more probable that he is obliged by 
eae aa oes not know for certain that he is obliged by 
sbliged ie = at law;. but he does know for certain that he is 
‘iia ad eason of a higher law. Superior to every particular 
beatin vin law that nothing may be done that will deprive 
ade . cacy. But law loses its efficacy if each one is free 
en eet at he is not bound even when the greater weight 

i ability is to the contrary. hy ora 

From elects Arguments in Favor of Equiprobabilism.—(a) 
Be ority—St. Alphonsus Ligouri, who holds a unique 
pea a Church as a moralist, preferred Equiprobabilism 
aly be te pi moral system ; and his views are followed not 
others wn Congregation, the Redemptorists, but by many 
ee ee Comparison with Other Systems.—Truth lies mid- 
or by Hay ee for trath is lost either by exaggeration 
Probabili ect. ut Equiprobabilism is a happy medium between 
rie hate inclining to Rigorism, and Probabilism inclining 
athee iat axism. Hence, the. relation. of Equiprobabilism to 

ems is :in its favor... <2). 0s Seg loco fete hock, 

; me ee the Character of Its Teaching.—According. to 

ra = re of justice universally admitted as true, a judge should 

ea sentence in favor of the more probable when there. 
ence of unequal weight and in favor of that which is in-. 

epteE when there is evidence of equal weight... But these: 

peter ade to be of universal application. . Therefore, Equi-. 

Riise 

fe sh Probabilist Criticism of these Arguments.—(a) St. 

Wh onsus is one of the greatest moral theologians of the Church. - 

’ ether in his later years (1762-1787) he taught Equiprobabil- - 

a isa matter.of dispute among those who are familiar with 

writings. But there is no doubt that in his mature age: 
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(1749-1762), when he wrote his Moral Theology, he was a Prob- 
abilist. = 7a 

(b) Probabilism can likewise claim that it stands midway 
between the extremes of Rigorism (represented by Probabiliorism 
and Equiprobabilism), on the one side, and of Laxism, on the 
other side. ; 

(c) The principle of possession invoked by Equiprobabilism 
applies to matters of justice, because there is a presumption that 
he who holds property has a right to it, and also because human 
laws must favor him who is in possession, lest property rights 


be left uncertain and disputes be multiplied. The principle 


of possession does not apply, however, to other matters; if the 
law obliged one yesterday, how can that create a presumption 
that it obliges one today, if one has good reasons for thinking 
the obligation has ceased? And as for human ordinances, while 
they have jurisdiction over external goods and ma 
in case of doubt to the possessor, they have not, and have never 
claimed, the right to make the principle of possession a rwe 
for solving all difficulties about duty. 
The principle of Probabiliorism for 
bilists claim the authority of judicial practice certainly does 
not apply to criminal cases, for in these preponderance of evl- 
dence against an accused is not to be followed if there is a Tea 


which the Equiproba- 


onable doubt. In civil cases judges apply the principle of proba 


biliorism, but it does not follow that conscience should do the 
same, for the circumstances are different.” The judge is seeking 
to decide which of two litigants has the more likely claim, and 
hence he is bound to declare for the side that has stronger ev 


dence. Conscience is seeking to 

is certain or uncertain, and hence it 

obligation when this ig more probable, but still not certain. 
"698. Answer of Equiprobabilists to this Criticism. —() 


- Granted that St. Alphonsus once held Probabilism, he rejected 


it later emphatically, and when dyi 
~~. defense of Probabilism was the only 
(bp) Equiprobabilism is 
_ Probabilism is from Laxism. 


ing declared that his former - 


y award them | 


decide whether an obligatio® 
is not obliged to decide for 


thing that gave him anxiety. - 
further removed from Rigorism tha? - 
Tt hears both sides of the question — 
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bai for liberty and that for law—before it decides. Probabil- 
‘ satisfied to hear one side, that for liberty; or at least it 
oes not compare the two sides. . 
a cc principle of Possession is applied more strictly in 
vee panes: for, since justice implies a more exact equality 
‘ saad ee right than other virtues (see 154), disputes 
cies of justice demand stronger proofs. But every virtue 
ae someone his due, and hence there is no reason why 
ines 5 applicable to Justice should not be applicable to other 
ee The principle of Probabiliorism, likewise, is just 
ints e to the court of conscience as to the civil court, since 
she pie the aim is to get the truth as nearly as possible. 
ee . Haas Arguments Against Equiprobabilism.— (a) 
pias a bjection.—It we judge Equiprobabilism by its ar- 
fin ah we find it unconvincing, for that which is old in it 
is a) ae with that which is-‘new, and that which is new 
fiecpe se ly well for Probabilism. Thus, the old arguments 
rc artes negeaiarss mean in the last analysis that the greater 
Lisieaik ity deprives the opposite side of all solid probability; 
ei : then, one should conclude that equal probability de- 
on th sides of all solid probability, since one neutralizes 
he eee The new arguments are drawn from the principles 
oubt one should decide in favor of the side in possession, 
at a doubtful law does not oblige, ete.—all of which principles, 
as we shall see, favor Probabilism. : 
re st Practical Objection—If we judge Equiprobabilism by 
sh ptibility for use, we find it wanting. A moral system 
ould be one that can be easily understood and applied, other- 
wise it is unworkable and useless. But Equiprobabilism is so 
Complicated and abstruse that even the professional theologians 
who hold it are often at a loss how to apply it, and are found to 
Zive inconsistent decisions... How can it be expected, then, that 
anyone else will be able to decide whether the law or liberty is 
is possession, whether the degree of probability on one side is 
greater than or equal to that on the other, whether the question 
has to do with the existence of the law or its cessation, ete.? ~ 
700. Replies of the Equiprobabilists—(a) The old (ie., 
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probabilioristic) principles of Equiprobabilism are not contrary 
to the new. A more probable opinion not only balances the op- 
position by its equal arguments, and thus puts away doubt, but 
it also wins assent by the surplus in its favor, and thus certitude 
is had. When the two opposites are equally probable, there is 
a state of true doubt, but certitude is had by recourse to the 


aime phe hh eacasat anacipnand cis 


proper to Equiprobabilism do not favor Probabilism, if one is 
‘impartial in one’s use of them, and willing to use them against 
as well as for liberty. : oo 


than Probabilism. It‘ does not require that one determine 


cr mary diligence to the solution of the problem.: All it requires is 
"that one consider the matter seriously, weigh the arguments ™ 
both sides impartially, and decide to the best of one’s ability 
which side appears to be more probable or to have the presump- 
tion in its favor. = %)0) 0% .. Leger s areas ; 
701. Probabilism.—The meaning of Probabilism can be seea 
from a comparison with the opposite systems. (a) Unlike Prob 
abiliorism and Equiprobabilism, Probabilism does not require 
a greater or equal probability, but permits one to follow what 1s 
less probable; (b) unlike Laxism, it does not allow one to follow 
what is only slightly or uncertainly probable, or to apply the 
system to all cases of doubt. © sles “ 
--<: 902, A judgment:is probable when 


SRR eR i seep a an = ee 


it-is supported by argt 


sons for doubt. Examples are conclusions based on analogy, 09 

_ hypothesis, on the opinions of others, vor on the calculus af 
probabilities. (8:25 fate ters Se Re 

- 4,908, Probability is of various | 
-relative, according as the supporting reasons are grave, 
when considered alone, or wh 
Even the Probabiliorists admit that 


_ no argument against it (see 649). 


(b) Equiprobabilism is not more difficult in its application . 


eae aetenmaneest comand 


principles of possession and doubtful law. ‘These principle — 


minutely and exactly the greater or equal probability of the 
-arguments for law and for liberty, or that one devote extraord — 


ml 
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‘ments that make it seem true, although there may remain Tree 


kinds. (a) It is absolute oT 
either: 
en. compared with the objections - 
an opinion that is merely § 

obable may be followed, if it is solidly probable and there is - 
Fe amgaiacnt = (b) We have solid or slight 
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Probability, according as the supporting motives are or are not 
such as would move, if not convince, a prudent man—that is, 
a man who shows good judgment in most things. (¢) We have 
certain or uncertain probability, according as a person is sure 
or not, after reasonable consideration, that the arguments seem 
valid and the opinion likely. (d) Probability is internal or. 
ézternal, according as the arguments are drawn from the matter 
at issue itself (i.¢., from its nature, properties, causes, effects, 
ete.) or from the authority of the doctors who have defended 
an opinion, 7 
704. Relative probability according to logicians remains even 
When a lesser ig compared with a greater probability. (a) If 
the opposing arguments are drawn from different sources, the 
more probable does not attack the less probable, and hence doez 
not weaken its probability. Example: An intrinsic argument 
more weight than a mere appeal to authority, but it does 
hot attack the opposite argument, and hence does not diminish 
its probability. (b) If the opposing arguments are drawn from 
the same source, each one weakens the opposite, since there is 
direct opposition. But the more probable does not destroy the 
less probable, since, in spite of the greater appearance of truth 
on the one side, there still remains room for the possibility that 
the other side may be true. we Sea ae 
_ 1705. A moral judgment is solidly probable when the follow- 
ing conditions are present: = me ‘ peta ik Ss 
_ (a) For the judgment there must be an intrinsic or ex-— 
trinsic argument that would be considered weighty by a prudent 
man. Example: An opinion that has the support of a uni- 
versally acknowledged authority is strongly probable, whereas, 
if it has only the support of one obscure writer, it is only slightly 
Probable, . ees pF eS, see Se at SURES “phe aH ane fre 
(b) Against the judgment there must be no decisive argu- 
ment from authority or reason: Example: The judgment that 
4 certain course of action is lawful because St. Alphonsus per- . 
Mits it, is ordinarily solidly probable; it is not probable, how- 
ever, if the opinion. of St. Alphonsus (e.g., that Catholics may 
act as sponsors in non-Catholic baptisms) has been disallowed _ 


: follows as truly 
~ Jawful to follow such a 
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by the Church, or if the argument he uses (e.g., that concerning 
the amount that constitutes grave matter in theft, which reasons 
from conditions in his day) is not strong. : 

(ec) The arguments for the judgment must retain their prob- 
ability, if they are set over against the arguments for the oppo- 
site. Manifestly, if the arguments are all satisfactorily answered 
by the opposite side, the judgment based on them ceases to re 
tain the appearance of truth. Probabilism does not require, 
however, that one determine the relative degrees of probability 
in opposite opinions. 

706. It is not sufficient according to the Probabilist 
other be certain of the probability of an opinion; but the person 
who follows the opinion must himself be certain that it is solidly 


probable. 

707. Regarding the kind of auth 
opinion solidly probable from external evidence, 
teaches: 

(a) that absolute probability (that is, such a weight of 
authority as would appear strong even to the most learned) 
ought to be estimated by quality rather than quantity—by the 
learning, prudence, impartiality, and independent study of the 
authors, rather than by their numbers.. If five distinguished 
moralists arrive by separate study at the same conclusion (ten 
that an opinion is probable), or if one of special reputation im 
a matter under question supports the probability of an opinion, 
the argument from authority is strong; : 

(b). that relative probability (that is, such a weight of au- 
thority as suffices for one who is unlearned, such as a enn 
halfwit, an uneducated person) js had sufficiently through tl e 
word of only one person who is looked up to asa guide or in- 


r teacher. 
struetor, such as 4 parent, confessor, 0 oe 
708 ’Probabilism supposes that one regards the opinion oné 


probable, 4 
n opinion. 


s that an- 


ority necessary to make an 
Probabilism 


y in certain cases. » 


~ (a) It does not app! rae ova ea aie 


y to cases in whic 


nd that one is convinced that it is. 
Hence, the system does not 
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pi on either side—that is, to cases of negative doubt (see 
ae , whether the doubt be of law or of fact. 
a eT cams does not apply to cases in which there is 
ney ie fea probability for the less safe side. Ex- 
eel aae . heard that a certain novel opinion is defended 
eric au or, but he is uncertain of the author’s standing 
ier. re and he realizes that the fact that a man has 
re Poke stay not make his ideas solidly probable. 
hd eas o : a does not apply to cases in which there is 
pe ae or the less safe side, but one doubts whether 
stoabtfat y follow it; for it is always sinful to act with 
a ee (see 641 sqq.). Example: Caius has read 
neared Aes of theology that a person in certain cireum- 
ds ne . a his own, is probably excused from Mass. But 
pegs Cea makes him uncertain whether he can fol- 
oo pha ee hcere sear cases, to which their principle 
Li eS Ee Ahnesnces to the rules for a doubtful con- 
fovea os ae fe : following special rules are given 
+ Wee = doubt is one of law and insoluble, one is free to 
heh a general principle that an-act may be considered 
Etiay io. an as there is no serious reason to the contrary. 
aférnnce pea eb goes out into the country on Sunday 
sa eae opportunity to fish presents itself, but Sempro- 
Sli ea o doubt whether there is or is not. a church law 
eee pee on Sundays.. As no argument for either side is 
nd ead = oe x on the genera Principle aia what is 
lees If the doubt is one of fact and insoluble, and a prohibi- 
notes ne is involved, one is free to act; for it is commonly ‘ad- - 
as lat legislators do not intend their: prohibitions, which 
- restrictions of liberty, to be interpreted with the utmost 
hae : Example: Titus is eating a chicken dinner late on Thurs- 
y night when his watch stops. As he has no way of discov- 
ering the time, he does not: know whether Friday or the end of 


does not excuse Titus from the law, if he 
- He must clear up the doubts, and if necessary 


os) (b) in negative d 
bid one to take risks. Examp 
~ paid Sempronius for work don 
~ inquiries about the. matter. — a 


: : practical uncertainty. But, even 
~ solidly and certainly probable, one m 
. ’ nature of the object or matter 
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the dinner will arrive first. tinue i 
hs ea maa st. He may continue the meal, making 

(c) If the doubt is one of fact, and a preceptive law is in 
question, one must take reasonable precautions to settle the 
doubt ; for the lawgiver wills that those who are subject to the 
law should make use of the ordinary means to learn the facts 
on which obligation depends (see above, 384). If the doubt 
remains insoluble, one may decide in favor of liberty; for it 
may reasonably be presumed that the legislator does not intend 
to obligate those whose obligation remains uncertain. " Example: 
Caius doubts whether he has reached the age of sixty, when 
the obligation of fasting ends. He should try to discover his 
real age; but, if he can find no real proofs either for or against 
the age of sixty, he may decide in favor of sixty, if there are 
some indications that he is of that age. 

710. The solutions given above for cases of negative doubt 
suppose that there is no other or higher law that forbids on¢ 
to take the risk of deciding in favor of liberty. Hence, in the 
following instances one must decide against liberty: - 

(a) in negative doubts when the validity of acts is at stake. 
Example: Titus is uncertain whether the law requires the ag¢ 
of fourteen for a valid contract of marriage; he is also uncertain 
whether he is fourteen years old. The doubt of law and of fact 

wishes to marry: 
he must secure & 


dispensation; = 
oubts when reasons of charity or justice for- 
le: Caius is uncertain whether he 
e for him. . He is bound to 
» 711. Probabilism cannot be. applied, therefore, when the 
mental state of the subject is doubt, weakly founded opinion, oF 
when. one holds an opinion 48 
ay not follow it as a mo 


guide, if there is something in the 


veeeif which forbids this.; <2 uefa Ee A 
(a) A probability of law favoring liberty may not:-be fol- 


| 
| 
| 
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les pane matters in which some natural, divine or human 
dove ore fe to follow the safer side (see cases enumerated 
sie: bac es Example 7 The following opinions are prob- 
Baba struction regarding the Trinity and the Incarnation 
ae oe for salvation ; that rye-bread is valid matter 
ibs ca ee But in practice it would be unlawful to 
ees setae following these opinions, except in cases of ex- 
(b) A ity. » when nothing else can be done. 
lbwed ec; oe of fact favoring liberty may not be fol- 
rps ety there remains nothing more than probability of 
abilit ‘ v ile the will of the lawgiver may on account of prob- 
thesia: De enon change one’s relation to the law from 
On Fride oe it does not change facts. Examples: 
fish; beet itus doubts whether a dish before him is meat or 
it ta fish on y it is meat on account of its appearance, probably 
fieaa 2 paseo of its odor. At night Fr. Caius is much 
ia not f nd doubts whether he has said Vespers. Probably he 
aneece eae maar recall what feast will be celebrated 
Conilina y he did, because he remembers having said 
ah Probabilities of fact, to which as such their system 
nee pply, Probabilists offer the following solutions:: «: *°* 
ne sane cases one may take from the doubt of fact its 
ieaiae ) curio by recourse to the manifest will of the 
sect as declared in the law itself or expressed’ through 
ea sie Examples ro While hearing | confessions, ‘Sem- - 
aa sacle: ts whether his jurisdiction has already expired. He 
ian ty, the date of expiration, but, thinking: the matter 
culty Fi es that probably the date has not arrived. His diffi- 
Nerds erefore solved, for the Code (Canon 20°) supplies 
ae ction in cases of probability of fact. Titus and Caia wish 
i There is a doubt whether or not they are first cousins, 
a Seems that probably they are not so related, Their diffi- 
Y 1s solved by obtaining a dispensation, =. = 
int In other eases one may change the probability of fact 
a probability. of law -by. recourse to a probable opinion or - 
argument that under the existing doubt of fact the legislator 


aS --(e) In negative doubts 
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does not wish the law to oblige. Examples: Titus, who has 
what is probably lawful food before him, argues with himself 


that it is not likely that the Church wills to put him to the | 


expense, trouble, and loss of time required to order other. food. 
Fr. Titus, who has probably said Vespers, argues that theologians 
of authority teach that, when there is a serious reason for think- 


ing one has performed such an obligation, it may be presumed 
that the Church does not require more. . 

713, If a case of probability of fact on which obligation 
hinges cannot be solved by recourse to the expressed or inferred 
will of the lawgiver, one has no choice but to follow the safer 
side, for then, though it is probable that a certain thing 184 
fact, it is not probable that one has a right to act. Example: 


Sempronius, while hunting, sees an object moving in the bushes 
The probabilities are that it is not a human heing, but tis | 
not probable that Sempronius has the right to risk homicide by 


firing at it. 

714, Not all Probabilists use the principle of the presump 
will of the lawgiver for all cases of negative doubt; some emP 
different principles for different kinds of doubt, and sometimes 
arrive at other decisions than those given in the preceding par 
graphs. Thus, they give such rules as the following: 

(a) In negative doubt of law regarding the lawfulness of 
an act, use the principle that law or liberty should be followed 
according as one or the other is in possession (see 660). Ex- 
ample: He who has only slight reasons for thinking that & law 
exists, or that it is of grave obligation, or that it extends to fs 
case, etc., may decide. against the law. But he who has re | 
slight reasons for thinking that a law has been abrogated, Oe 
a dispensation has been granted, ete., must decide for obliga : 
-- (b) In negative doubt of law. regarding the validity BA Ps 

‘past act, use the principle that what was done is to be nm : 
rightly done. Example: He who has no reasons, or only fis a 
ones, for thinking that a Sacrament was not administe: 


dy i idly, should decide for validity. 
idly or received validly, ¥, fe co the piace ate 


tive 
loy 


should: judge according to w 


hat usually happens, or that facts © 
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must not be taken for granted but must be established, or that 
Presumption favors that which has possession. Examples: If 
there is no good reason to think that a conscientious person gave 
Consent to a temptation, one may decide for the negative, since 
that would usually be true. If there is no good reason to think 
that one has made a vow, one may decide for the negative, 
Since the burden of proof is with the other side. If, in a question 
about fast and abstinence, it is uncertain whether or not a per- 
son has reached twenty-one years, or whether Friday has com- 
menced, the presumption is for the negative, since liberty has 
been in Possession; but if it is uncertain whether a person has 
Teached the age of sixty or whether Friday has ended, the pre- 
sumption is for the negative, since the law has been in possession. 

715. Having discussed the eases to which Probabilism is not 
extended, we pass on to the cases to which it is applied. Prob- 
abilism is used in any and every ease where speculative certainty 
88 to what is lawful or unlawful is not had, but where there is 
only speculative probability against an opposite probability. 

(a) Probabilism is used not only in probability of law, but 
also in probability of fact that can be reduced to probability of 

'W, 88 was explained above (see 712). 

(b) Probabilism is used in probability of law, whether or 
not the question be about the existence or the cessation of the 
law. There is probability against existence of law, when one has 

reason to think that a law was not made or not promul- 
gated, or that the time when it goes into force has not arrived, 
or that it does not apply to certain persons or circumstances, 
ete.; there is probability for cessation of law, when it is certain 
that a law did exist, but one has good reason to think that it 
ceased or was abrogated, that one is excused or dispensed from it. 

(c) Probabilism is used in probability of law, whether the 

W in question be natural, divine or human—that is, in every 
356). law where invincible ignorance is possible (see 319 sqq., 

716. The claim of Probabilism is that, in all the cases given 
above, he who follows an opinion excusing him from obligation, 
Inay act with a practically certain conscience and be free of all 
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moral guilt, if the opinion is theoretically and seriously probable. 
The arguments for this thesis are of two kinds: (a) extrinsic 
proofs, from the approval given Probabilism by the Church and 
the favor it has enjoyed among moralists; (b) intrinsic proofs, 
from the nature of law and obligation, and the superiority of 
Probabilism in practice. ‘ 

717, Extrinsic Arguments.—(a) The Church gave explicit 
approval to Probabilism by praising the theological works of 
St. Alphonsus in which Probabilism is defended; she gave and 
continues to give implicit approval by the freedom she has 
granted to the teachers of this system from the days of Bartholo- 
mew Medina, its first expounder (1527-1581), down to the pres- 
ent. The Church even makes use of the principles of Probabilism 


in interpreting her own laws, as is evidenced by such rules of 
‘Things that are odious 


law as the following in the Decretals: 


should be understood strictly, things that are favorable widely” 


(Rule 15) ; ‘“Where the law is doubtful, follow the minimum” 


(Rule 30) ; ‘‘Where the lawgiver could have spoken more clearly, 


the interpretation should be against him’’ (Rule 57); “The | 


kinder interpretation should be given penal laws” (Rule 89). 


. (b) In the Patristic and medieval periods Prob j 
“not been scientifically formulated, but many. of the Fathers an! 
- early. Doctors solved eases probabilistically, and there are not & 
few passages in the great theologians before the sixteenth Ge 
tury which enunciate the same principles as those advocated by 
formulated by Medina ” 

1577, it met with universal favor among Catholic. moralists, a 

- though it suffered an eclipse from the middle of the seventeent 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 1t has-been growing 12 
-. gnfluence since the days of St. Alphonsus, and appears — 
to have recovered its former preéminence.. Among its adherent 
of the greatest names in a acer of: theology, an 
Gtis to any particular school or body... = 
ae # an cies ‘Of Equiprobabilists.—(a) The praise given 
ta St. Alphonsus by. the Church reflects no glory on Probabilism, 


int rejected Probabilism and professed Equiprobs- - 
her, more than one Pope, and especially. Innocent. 


~ since the Sai 
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XI (1676-1689), has expressed a dislike for Probabilism, while 
the silence of others does not mean more than toleration. The 
legal axioms used by canonists apply to the external forum, and 
cand: be used equally in the forum of conscience. (b) Prob- 
abiliorism had the field before Probabilism, having been formu- 
lated and defended before Medina appeared, and it is that more 
ancient system that is represented today in a milder form as 
Equiprobabilism. . es a 
719. Answer of the Probabilists.— (a) St. Alphonsus teaches 
Probabilism in his Moral Theology, which is his chief work; if 
later, in his old age, he was an Equiprobabilist, it can be shown 
that the change was not free, but under compulsion. As to 
Pope Innocent XI, he is the only. Pope. who expressed disap- 
Proval of Probabilism, and even he refrained from any official 
Pronouncement, The fact that hundreds of works written by 
Probabilists since the sixteenth century have not been censured 
or forbidden by the Church authorities, indicates more than 
mere toleration. Late 
(b) Probabiliorism, as a systematized method, preceded 
Probabilism as a systematized method only by a brief interval, 
if at all. Before the 16th century neither of these systems had 
formulated, and neither can make much of the argument 
of priority in time. As for Equiprobabilism, it is first seen in 
the writings of Christopher Rassler (about 1713) and of Euse- 
bius Amort (1692-1775). pt agliver abi mac a ses Sad oy 
720. Intrinsic Arguments for Probabilism.—(a) Theoretical 
Argument.—An uncertain law: does not oblige. But a law is 
Uncertain if there is a solidly probable opinion against its exist- 
ence, or for its cessation, even though the other side be equally 
or more probable. Therefore, he who follows such an opinion 
does not violate any obligation. Ua gy Waasives Sede Jos ie 
_ (b) Practical Arugment.—Probabiliorism and Equiprobabil- 
ism impose on confessors and the faithful impossible burdens, 
Since, as was explained above (see 683.sqq.), they require that 
One compare and weigh probabilities, decide whether or not 
Possession is had by.the law or by liberty, etc.; whereas Prob-. . . 
abilism is simple and easily applied, requiring only that one be - 


--yneertain Jaw does not oblige,’ 
~~ gince there is question 
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convinced that one’s opinion is really probable, and that one use 
it in good faith. Sgn as 

721. The proposition that an uncertain law does not oblige 
(saving cases of validity, etc., as above, 678), is defended 88 
follows: 

(a) If the uncertainty arises from the law itself, because it 
has not been clearly worded or sufficiently promulgated, the trath 
of the proposition is manifest, for the-very nature of law requires 


that it be brought to the knowledge of those for whom it is made 


(see 285). 
(b) If the. uncertainty arises from the invincible ignorance 
of one who is subject to the law, the proposition is true in the 
sense that no one is a transgressor in the internal foram who 
fails against a law unwittingly (see 327, 489 sqq.). But a0 
act that transgresses no law is lawful in conscience, for all that 
is not forbidden is lawful. 
722. The adversaries of Probabilism offer the followi 
cism: 
(a) As to the proposition that ‘an uncertain law does not 
oblige,” the use of this principle by Probabilism may be cons! z 
ered as a begging of the whole question; for what is in dispate 
is whether, in case a law is uncertain, there is or is not 4 higher 
aw that requires one to decide for obligation. It ean be show? 
however, that there is such a higher law; for the legislator cat 
not be willing that his ordinances be at the mercy of every 
uncertainty or loophole which subtle minds can devise, and 
cannot be willing that those who: are subject to laws sho 4 
expose themselves to sin by deciding against a law because 
appears to them to be of doubtful obligation. ~ 2 
---(b) As to the proofs given for that proposition, they P. 
ceed from an incomplete enumeration, for a law can be doub 
‘on account of vincible ignorance, as well a8 for the reasons give? | 
And no one will maintain that vincible ignorance excuses. | 
| 


: ° ° a 
PE pabilists reply: (a) The principle that “a 
s¢2 723) The Prove. » eannot render law nugatory 


here only of honest doubt, not of pre : 
tended or responsible ignorance. Nesther | 


can that principle 
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a to the danger of formal sin (see 249), since it is 
ae iy he who follows it is convinced that it is true, and 
et, . the right to regulate his conduct by it. It does 
ieee oe oa danger of material sin (see 249), since the law 
cca 1¢ there is uncertainty may be existent; but we are 

obliged to avoid every danger of material sin, else we should 
pi the intolerable necessity of fulfilling not only all cer- 
rik x i Ne uncertain duties. Moreover, the danger of material 
pa ot avoided by any moral system except Tutiorism, since 

n equiprobable and more probable opinions may be false. 
(b) The enumeration of cases of doubtful law is sufficient ; 
whi y Just remarked, only those cases are being considered in 

; one is judging about one’s duty in good faith. 
ee The second proposition used above as the Minor of the 
re ent for Probabilism—that ‘ta law is uncertain whenever 
its a solidly probable opinion against its existence or for 
ic, essation”’—is defended by the very definition of the term 

Uncertain.’? 

A thing is said to be accepted as certain when one yields it 
hens rs and has no serious misgivings that it may be false; 
dcare - uncertain is that which is not assented to firmly (the 
na or that which does not exclude serious doubts about 
obli rut (matter of opinion). Now, a law whose existence or 
iat gation seems likely, but against which there militates a sol- 

Y probable argument, is not so firmly established as to inhibit 
€very prudent doubt. In other words, such a law is uncertain. 

725. Criticism of the Argument in the Preceding Paragraph. 
7 The supposition on which the argument rests is false. 

supposes that the interpretation of the legal axiom that ‘‘a 
doubtful law does not oblige,’’ should be drawn from the philo- 
Sophical definition of. the terms, whereas it should be drawn 
from the sense given it by other rules of law. Now, there are 
Canonical rules which declare that in doubt one should follow 
that which has possession, or that which seems more probable. 
Hence, the axiom quoted by the Probabilists refers only to cases 
of negative doubt; the other two rules refer to cases of doubt 
In the wide sense, or to cases of opinion; otherwise, we should 


for, 


"restricted to the question of probable lawfulness 0 
mess. : 


:. might also be quoted against Probabiliorism and Equiproba 
" «are opposed to it only in appearance, since they deal with mat- 
ters that are outside its sphere (see 697). 
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have to admit that these legal maxims are contradictory, one to 
the other. Thus, it appears that Probabilism is based on a prit- 
ciple formulated to solve difficulties of an entirely different kind 
from those which the system deals with. 

(b) The argumentation itself is fallacious. It takes for 
granted that an opinion is certainly and solidly probable, no 
only when it has no opposite or when its opposite is less prob- 
able, but also when its opposite is equally or more probable. 
This cannot be. Solid probability on the other side of a que | 
tion must create doubt about an opinion held, and so make it 

~ at best uncertainly probable or probably probable; while greater 
likelihood or presumption on the other side must make ones 
own opinion appear imprudent and unworthy of a rational be 
ing, and therefore not solidly probable. ; 
-726, The Probabilists answer: (a) The two principl 
reference to doubtful law are understood and proved by Prob 
abilism by an analysis of the notions of obligation and incerti- 


tude (see 285, 654), and hence they apply to every case that is 
rv unlawfil- | 


es with 


«> The rules quoted against Probabilism—there are ~ a 
ilism | 
Thus, in civil cas | 


when both ownership and. possession are doubtful, the decision ” 


ns must be given for the more probable side, since the issue is 06 


what is lawful, but what seems:to be true. As to the princi 
it is not, as supposed, unfavorable, but favorable; 
liberty, inasmuch as it is presupposed bY , 
hose who have freedom can receive oblig* ; 
d must be given the benefit of the doubb , 
pable reason in its favor cannot be Ie ; 
r the law creates doubt of the truth | 
put it does not: create doubt of its i 
for truth is the agreement of one’s judgment with | 
pability the appearance of such agreement om | 
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account of the arguments by which the judgment is supported. 
Hence, greater probability for law does not make uncertain the 
Probability there is for liberty. Neither is it a sign of impru- 
dence to accept the less probable, if one has sincerely and dili- 
gently sought the truth; for even the more probable may not 
be true, and the great majority of moralists hold that one: is 
not obliged to follow it. ; 

727. Criticism of the Pragmatic Test Offered by Probabil- 

—Probabilism boasts of the ease with which it can be used 
(see 700, 720); but the ease with which it can be misused is 
greater still, a eee 

(a) Persons not inclined to piety must quickly fall into 

, if they make use of this system, for they will accustom 

themselves to find every sort of pretext to escape unwelcome 
duties by raising doubts and dignifying them with the name 
of probable opinions; they will follow, now one opinion, now 
ts contrary, according as it suits their interests; they will become 
stubborn in their own views, and unwilling to change or accept 
lustruction, Hae d Oe 
_ (b) Persons inclined to piety, if guided by Probabilist prin 
Ciples, will soon lose all interest in what is higher and better, 
and content themselves with the minimum; for in every case 
of uncertainty Probabilism permits one to choose what is less 
safe and less probable. Pine Ea Anne SEE ie, 

728, General Answer of the Probabilists to the Objections 
of the Preceding Paragraph——(a) The history of Probabilism. 
contradicts these objections. From its beginning to the present 
day it has been defended and followed by men noted for piety, 
Who used kindness towards others, but were severe with them- 
selves. While the principles of stricter systems have proved 4 
torture both to confessors and penitents, no detriment to holiness _ 
18 observed from the use of Probabilism. = 
_ (b) The nature of Probabilism refutes the objections in ques- 
tion. There is no system so good that it may not be perverted 
and turned to evil, and stricter systems have been converted into’ 


Tutiorism or Rigorism. But the logical and usual results of 


Probabilism are not a lowering of moral standards, If these — 


ters is thus answered: Proba 
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evils follow it, they do so only when it is not rightly understood 
or not rightly applied. : 

729. The charges of a tendency to Laxism are thus answered: 
; (a) Probabilism holds that only learned theologians are 
judges of internal probability. Others must not decide for 
themselves, but must seek instruction from their spiritual guides 
who have competent knowledge. The moralists themselves must 


not be so wedded to their opinions that they are not always — 


ready to change when’they find they are wrong or learn that the 
Church does not admit their view. 

(b) Probabilism permits one.to use contrary probable opin- 
ions in different instances (e.g., to use for one will or testament 
the opinion that informality makes it invalid, and for another 
will the opinion that informality does not make it invalid); bat 


it does not permit contrary opinions to be used in the same cast | 


for one’s advantage (e.g., to use the opinion that an info 
will is valid, in order to secure an inheritance, and at the same 
time to use the opinion that it is invalid, in order to escape the 
payment of legacies). ae 

~ -(e) Probabilism does not sanction the use of a probable 
opinion, unless it has been examined without prejudice, and has 
been honestly judged to be of certain and solid value (see 7 
sqq.). Neither does it approve of the conduct of those who put 
themselves voluntarily in a state of doubt. On the contrary; 
it considers such conduct as sinful, and as gravely 80, if the 
matter be serious and if this occur frequently. Example: Titus 
ig uncertain whether three hours remain before Communit 
time, and yet he takes some refreshment, and thus m : 
ful whether he has the right to receive Communion.. The pri 


- eiple that a doubtful law does not oblige. will enable Titus a 
receive Communion, but it does not excuse him from venial sn 
in putting himself without cause in a state of doubt and 
danger of material sin. eee Tae Banga § 
-"s.730, The charge of a tendency to minimism in spiritual mat- 
; bilism deals only with’ what is 
~ lawful, not with what is better; 


may do without sin, not wh 


it aims to show only what oné — 
at one ought to do in order to becom? ; 


marnguaeve ty 


hina ors 


akes it doubt 
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cate Hence, it is used when there is question of imposing 
' ligations, or of deciding whether a certain course is lawful ; 
or In these matters one must be kind, lest by exceeding one’s 
authority one drive others to sin; but it is not used when there 
pa aca of giving spiritual advice and direction, for here 

should be exhorted to seek after progress in holiness. 

a se Compensationism.—Between 1850 and 1880 a number 
all ae ogians, feeling that there were serious difficulties against 

he systems up to then considered, developed a reformed or 
ie Probabilism, which would not be open. to the criticisms 
€ against ordinary Probabilism, and yet would have those 
~ qualities that make it preferable to the stricter systems. 
cas ee doctrine is called Compensationism, because it permits 
. 0 ollow a probable opinion against the law only when 
cre 18 present a sufficient reason to compensate for this course 
of action. ; 

- ts The following rules are, therefore, given as restrictions 

e use of Probabilism: (a) the more serious or the more 

Probable the doubtful law, the greater the reason must be to: 
Justify one in acting against it; (b) the higher and greater the 
— to be obtained from the exercise of freedom against a 
, ubtful law, the less the reason that suffices for exercising 
Teedom. ; 

_ 733, Iustrations of the Use of Compensationism.—(a) 
tus, a poor man, is in uncertainty, through no fault of. his 
own, about two debts. He thinks it more probable that he owes 
$10 to Sempronius, and 10 cents to Caius; but he believes it is 

Teally probable that he has paid both debts. He foresees that, 
it he offers the money to Sempronius, he will be subjected to 

Serious quarrels and vexations, or at least that very bad use 

will be made of the money; while, if he offers to pay Caius, the 

latter may take some slight offense. He decides that there are 

Proportionate reasons in each case to justify his following the 

less probable opinion. : “ Te oS 

(b) Fr, Titus thinks that a penitent is more probably bound 
to ask pardon of one whom he has offended. But he knows that, 
if he imposes the obligation, the present good faith of the peni- 


_ against a probable law, 
secured that compensates for t 


for permitting the evil effect (see 102 sqq. 


probable opinion for law,. performs an ac 


-gome good secured that comp 


-..,. 785. Criticisms from the Probab: 
a doubtful law obliges doubtfully canno 
 Jife there is no middle way 
ee -» decision for liberty, unless it 
~ Compensationism 
for a doubtful law. 
- (which is no help to the one in 
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i 
tent will be changed to bad faith, and he will refuse to do what | 

is imposed. Fr. Titus decides, therefore, that it will be more 
profitable for the penitent if the less probable opinion—thst | 
there is no obligation—be followed. oo 
734. The two chief arguments for Compensationism, which are | 
also the two chief objections it makes against ordinary Prob | 
abilism, are: Eee, | 
(a) The obligation of a law depends on the knowledge on | 
has about it. If one knows that the law exists, there ie certain | 
obligation; if-one knows that the law does not exist, there is | 
no obligation; if one holds it as probable that the law exists, | 
there is probable obligation. Now, since one may not be excused i 
from obligation unless there is a reason proportionate to the 
obligation itself (see 495), he who is under probable or more | 
probable obligation must have a graver reason for using freedom — 
than he who is under no obligation (against Probabilism), but ‘ 

he need not have as grave a reason as one who ig under a certain 
obligation (against Probabiliorism). Hence, one may not act 
unless by so doing there is some good 
he danger to which the right of | 


the law is exposed... 
- (b)- It is lawful to perfo 
effect will result, only if one 


rm a good act from which an evil : 
has a proportionally grave caus | 
). But he who fol. 
ore probable or equally 
t from which will prom | 


lows the opinion for liberty against a m 
on of law. ‘ThE 


ably result the evil of a material transgressi : 
fore, one may not use Probabilism unless by so doing there ¥ 
ensates for the danger of material 

sin. to. which one exposes oneself. 82282 SS 

ilists.—(a) The dictum that 

t be applied, for in actu? © 

between decision for the law and 

be indecision. . The principle © 

en, that we must always decide 

or remain in suspen® ; 


: ; 

| 
4 
al 

{ 


must mean, th 
(which is Tutiorism),;. 
doubt). © 
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aan pple eis that there must always be some special 
Sea mee - offset the evil of the danger of material sin 
sista <2 cH : or there always exists a compensation propor- 
sift of God, a, Sa namely, the exercise of liberty, a great 
ea ae the avoidance of the burden of fulfilling all 
738, Rech gations. a 2 : 
Petras 3 se tin Compensationists.—(a) The principle that 
aga : iges doubtfully means only that. the reasons 
Soe aa deserve some consideration, and should not 
trarinees, ca one has some better reason than mere arbi- 
way. ‘There i , or the intention to take always the easier 
bit cols -< no question of either Tutiorism or hesitation, 
& prudent and honest facing of the fact that there 


i ar i 
two sides to one’s doubt. , 


oe true that the exercise of liberty and the escape 
Snipenece Pa of uncertain obligations are always a sufficient 
fice ci fe aa danger of material sin. For material sin 
the soirée of evil in itself, as being a violation of law; it is also 
teiety, sack pra and great evils both to the individual and . 
erty is a great wrong habits acquired, seandal given, etc. Lib- . 
Neither is a gift, but it should not become a cloak for malice. 
should not e foregoing of liberty so great an evil that one 
eat eh e willing to suffer it now.and then in order to pre- 
wT Oa evils spoken of just above. ibe as 
ts) Pigs ee Against the System of Compensation. 
origin, fae uthority—Compensationism is: of very recent 
aooral ‘dit a cannot be. admitted that the right solution of 
(b) ae ties was unknown before this new system appeared. 
oly a rom Reason.—It runs counter to the principle. com- 
aa irsttdoas in the controversies of the systems, namely, that 
it ite factor as to obligation in doubt is knowledge.’ For 
ae ces a new factor, that of sufficient reason or compen- 
(6) Frm Sorvicastality.— Th ta easy to ody tnvthe abetvact 
— should always have a suitable reason for adopting a 
é e€ opinion in favor of liberty... But, when: one attempts 
‘0 apply this rule to actual cases, difficulties innumerable arise — 


one may deduce three rules for the guidance of those 


: for this, decide for any course t 


on perplexed conscience, 01+ aco 
Se 740. Regarding the respective merits and the use of th 


~ ‘systems of conscience, 
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(searchings of motives, comparison of probabilities, measuring | 
of consequences, ete.), so that for use Compensationism is impos 
sible, or impracticable. ae : 

738. Reply of Compensationists.—(a) Compensationism is 
an example of doctrinal progression from the implicit to the 
explicit. The principles.on which it is based are found in the | 
teaching and practice of the most ancient authorities. 

(b) Sufficient reason is not a new principle, since it is ad- | 
mitted by all moralists for the case of double effect (see above, | 
102 sqq.) ; its application to the solution of doubts of conseientt 
is not an innovation, since the cases of doubt and of double effect 


are analogous. } 
(c) Compensationism is not intended as a system to be 


applied by those who have not sufficient theological training, | 
but as a guide for moralists, directors and confessors. ‘*” 
it is not difficult, is clear from the fact that it is only an appl 


_eation of the commonly accepted principle of double effect, 


that Probabilists themselves recommend it and make very gene” 
use of it, as if they instinctively recognized its necessity. 


I 
739. Practical Conclusions.—From the foregoing oars | 
who are 


not expert theologians: . 
-- (a) If your state of conscience is certitude (+¢., if you ar 


firmly convinced which way your duty lies), entertain no fears : 

or scrupulous doubts, and, having done your part to anderstan 

your obligations, you need not hesitate to follow your peat 
(b) If your state of conscience is imprudent assent (+6. 


acceptance of what you recognize as unlikely), or if it is sue 


pended assent (1.6, a wavering between opposites), do not s¢ | 


blindly, but seek truth and decision. - 


-(e) If your stat (4.e., the acceptance 


though uncertain), consult your 


of what you regard as likely : 
can ae t theologian; if there is no tim 


the following ag 
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aoe tae 18 question of what is to be counselled, one 
aivetic a. eliorist, for the better and more perfect is more 
shin be eh what is merely good or lawful. All Christians 
tig tie rected to aspire after holiness, but, if one is unwill- 
precede atition ae it should not be imposed on him as a 
are required, y, of those in higher station higher things 
Pee oa peas doubt and certitude regarding obligations, one _ 
light. prob eee : that is, one must resolve doubts or 
explana a 1 ities into direct or indirect certitude (as was 
that case be ve in 641 8qq.). ‘if a doubt remains, one must for 
(Glens a Tutiorist, that is, one must follow the safer side 
ed in 661). 
me ag ee the safer and the less safe, one must be a 
validity By en some law requires this, as is the case when 
679), supreme rights are at stake (as explained in 678, 


LSet aang the more likely and the less likely, one must 
in civil ati he ioe this is according to law, as is the case 
lowed (see 697), e preponderance of evidence must be fol- 
i: Ae One may not follow either Tutiorism (see above, 676) 

general moral system, nor Laxism (see above, 681). 

(f) If a probable opinion for liberty is opposed by no con- 
BE i opinion or by none whose arguments cannot be 
649 ai one is free to follow that opinion, as explained in 

1» 103, oot Rasta 
io (g) If a probable opinion for liberty is opposed by an opin- 

nm that is less, equally or more probable, one is free to act 
hind to the principles of Probabiliorism, Equiprobabilism, 

Tobabilism or Compensationism, according to conviction. 

, or As for the use of moral systems by confessors, the two 
Olowing rules are generally admitted: 

: (a) If a penitent has formed his conscience according to one 
oral system, the confessor has no right to impose on him the 

liberty: of a different moral system; for the Church. allows 


prevail? (a) If the disagreement ‘is concerned wi 


_ sition of the penitent, the requisite ma 
-.the opinion of the confessor must prevai 


which the confessor is not the judge (such as the 
of schools and theologians), the confessor may not 
-Jution. to a well-disposed penitent, 
‘not accept the opinion of his school or. system. : 
Bo fest that the penitent’s opinion is able, absolutio® 
may be denied him, unless it seems more 
on good faith. eo 2 os sonst 9S Parsee 
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(b) If a penitent has not formed his conscience according to 
any moral system and seeks the answer to a moral doubt, the 
confessor should decide, not necessarily for what his own system 
declares lawful, but for what appears, all the circumstances be 
ing considered, to be most advantageous spiritually for the peni- 
tent. Example: Fr. Titus is a Probabilist, and he usually 
advises questioners to follow opinions that are less probable; 
while Fr. Caius, who is a Probabiliorist, always requires that 
such persons follow the more probable opinions. Both act ut 
wisely. For persons who are better disposed, it will often be mor? 
profitable to follow what is more probable or favorable to obli- 
gation; for those whose dispositions are less good, milder opin 
ions may be recommended, lest the smoking flax of goodness 
that is in them be entirely extinguished. Neither is it right 0 
impose as certain an obligation which the penitent, if he were 
acquainted with Moral Theology, would see is controvert 
742, In ease of disagreement between confessor and penitent 
as:to whether absolution may be given, whose opinion sho 

th matters 
about which the confessor himself has to judge (¢.9-, the disp 
iter for absolution, ete-) 
1; for the act of judging 
erefore by his own convie 


merit leat NR MR, nee: heen 
sceememnananinen etniemamiin 
Aoeanantntenati | vim: 


is his own, and he must be guided th 
oncerned with ‘matters about 
controversis 


3 


refuse oat 


just because the latter WY) 
If it be mar 


thom: i Seow peg Pee a OO Eo 
.. (b). If the. disagreement is ¢ 


: 


j 


false or improb 
prudent: to leave bit 


| 
| 


PART II | 
SPECIAL MORAL THEOLOGY 


ae p lebiig Part of this work, the means to man’s Last 
Suttons ag en of in a general way; the features that are 
directed’ a. oe acts—that they be human, morally deserving, 
preaent B ey ng to law and conscience—were treated. In the 
pirlionas art the means to the Last End will be discussed in 
ie anit and we shall consider in turn the kinds of duties that 
of life, y all men and those owed by persons in special states 


Question I | 
THE DUTIES OF ALL CLASSES OF MEN 


7 ; : : ; 
< ina = habits, specifically different, are all reducible to — 
ing these general virtues (see 150, 151), and hence in study- 

Seven virtues, we shall at the same time study all the 
one on duties of man. ; Bs : 
Ras The properties of the seven infused virtues are chiefly 


ae re the first place, these virtues may be increased: ‘‘This 
i. 9). aa t your charity may more and more abound” (Phil.,. 
pea : imerease takes Place ex opere operato through the 
that te swig Or ex opere operantis through meritorious works— 

(oy whenever sanctifying grace, their root, is increased. 
on ‘A ste oo property of the infused virtues is that they 
cha a had | have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 

it thy first charity” -(Apoe., ii. 4); ‘Some have made ship- 
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| 
wreck concerning the faith’’ (I Tim., i. 19). The loss is caused | 
by the contrary of the virtue: faith is lost by disbelief, hope by | 
despair; charity and the moral virtues are lost by any mortal 
sin, for they are built on sanctifying grace, which mortal sin | 
destroys. 
(c) A third property of the infused virtues is that they | 
cannot be diminished directly. If we leave out of consideration ! 
| 


their opposites (which, as just said, remove these virtues en 
directly upon them 


tirely), there is nothing else that can act ‘ 
they 


Mere failure to exercise them cannot lessen them, since 
are caused by divine infusion, not by human exercise; veul 
sin cannot lessen them, since it does'not lessen grace 00 Ww 
they depend. 

(d) A fourth property of the infused virtues is that they af | 
diminished. indirectly. Failure to practise them or venial sit 
does diminish the ease and fervor with which the acts of these 
virtues are exercised; and thus indirectly—that is, by preparing 
the way for acts that are directly contrary—neglect or ve 
sin diminishes the habits themselves. 


Art. 1: THE VIRTUE OF FAITH | 
(Summa Theologica, II-T, qa. 1-9.) | 
j 


ae 746. The order of the theological virtues here followed ef 
that given by St. Paul in I Cor, xifi. 13%, faith, hop* 
charity. The order of these virtues is twofold: (a) acco 
to dignity the order is charity, hope, faith; (b) Peres 
time, the order is that of I Cor, xiii, The habits of these | 
i the moment whe 


virtues are infused at the same time (i.e., at 


grace is conferred), but their acts are = simultaneous, and on | 

ust believe before one can hope or love. se 2] 

S 747, Excellence of the Virtue of Faith.— (a) Faith is se 
: beginning of the supernatural life, the canna a the mi 
of justification, without. which it is. impossible o. pleese : | 
and arrive at fellowship with Him. (b) It is an anticipati i 
"the end of the supernatural life, for by path we believe a 
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seis - behold in the beatific vision: ‘All these died 
Sn . 0 faith, not having received the promises, but be- 
re el Pe off, and saluting them and confessing that 
ie Ls igs and strangers on the earth’’ (Heb., xi. 13). 
‘e an lise ty of Faith for the Individual—(a) Through faith 
morta Teceives a new light, which discloses to it a veer 
wii ak te wisdom of God in a mystery’? (I Cor., ii. 7)—an 
ig a nates even this lower world with a heavenly bright- 
perfostly ee may know more quickly, more surely, and more 
Tie in si oe truths that pertain to God and duty. (b) 
ihe acti 8 Dain to perform duties valiantly through 
old “by § ies examples which faith offers: the patriarchs of 
rnin. a conquered kingdoms, wrought justice, obtained 
divert: p tet strength from weakness’’ (Heb., xi. 33). In 
ee se aith is a stay and a consolation: ‘‘For what things 
batiens Be iecpad its baie for our learning, that through 
s > 
(ftom <e, yy ort of the a ae we might have hope’ 
ee aged of Faith for Society.—(a) Domestic society is 
ace in its security and happiness by faith, which teaches 
ofthe ran character of marriage, which offers the model 
ital Pole to Christian homes, which never ceases to 
poe n : e name of God the duties of husbands and. wives, 
society an children. (b) Without faith and religion civil 
faith Mapes be maintained in strength and prosperity. It is 
ite, ecg eae laws or armies that gives security to 
aud ahaa. , aD property, hii oe sea pence et home 
Pits The Meaning of Faith——In Holy Scripture and other 
gious writings the word faith has various meanings. 
. A Sometimes it stands for a promise, or for the quality 
ay ing true to one’s promises.“ Examples: St. Paul condemns 
ows who remarry against their word, ‘‘because*they have 
made void their first faith (promise) ’’ (I Tim., v. 12). Speak- 
ing of the unbelief of the Jews, he says: ‘‘Shall their unbelief 
make the faith (i.e., fidelity to promise or faithfulness) of God 
Without effect ?. God forbid. But God is true”’ (Rom., iii, 3, 4). 


ee 
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(b) Sometimes the term faith stands for good reputation, ot 
for confidence in another. Examples: ‘‘He that discloseth the 
(pees secret of a friend loseth his faith (credit, reputation), and 
pie ee | never find a friend to his mind” (Ecclus., xxvii. 17) ; ‘‘O thou 
of little faith (trust, confidence), why didst thou doubt?” 
(Matt., xiv. 31). : see ies 7 

(ec) Sometimes faith stands for truths or doctrines offered 
for one’s belief, or for the assent of the mind to the judgment 
of conscience or to the revelation of God. Examples: “Thow 
has not denied My faith” (that is, ‘‘the truths revealed by 
Me,” Apoc. ii. 13) ;‘‘All that is not of faith (i.e., from the firm 
conviction of conscience) is sin’? (Rom.; xiv. 23); “Without 
faith (i.e., assent to the unseen on the word 
sible to please God; for he that cometh to 
(Heb., xi. 6). : OES 
- 951. It is faith only in the last sense that is known 4 the 
theological virtue of faith, and hence with it alone we are here 
concerned. St. Paul describes this faith as follows: “Faith 
is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
things that appear not’”’ (Heb., xi. 1). . This verse is var! 
interpreted. (a) According to St. Chrysostom, the meanin 
‘Faith is the subsistence or anticipated existence in the soul 
future blessings that are hoped for, through the firm confidence 
it gives; it is the conviction of the reality of the unseen. 


_ Aecording to St. Thomas, the meaning is: Faith is the sa a 
‘or basis on which is built the hope of blessedness, or on whic! 
hole work of justification; it B 


ests as on its foundation the w. 
an argument producing certainty of that which is not seen. 
+. elements’ of St. Thomas’ interpretation have been incorpors 
4nto. the Vatican Council’s definition : “The ‘Catholic Ch 
professes that this faith which is the beginning of human galvs 
tion is a supernatural -yirtue by which we, with the aid 
: ‘of God, believe that the things reveal 
the intrinsie truth of these things 
ht of reason, but becaus 


g is: 


by Him are true, 


fe of: athe authority. ‘of ( 
deceive nor be deceivied’’ 


| 


any ived by. the pies ‘ i 
hae een Himself revealing, who can neithet | 


£ 
rs 
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of God) it is impos 
God must believe” | 
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ie oe faith is an intellectual habit and act, but it differs 
ae, er intellectual habits and acts as follows: (a) it 
fhines ace Science, vision, understanding, for its object is ‘‘the 
suspicion: appear not’’; (b) it differs from opinion, doubt, 
(0) it ae or it is a firm “‘substance,’’? a certain ‘‘evidence’’; 
ama iat pitas faith or belief resting on man’s word 
ni alee es, for it is the pledge, beginning and cornerstone of 
eh ea promised by God Himself. 
(a) ea will now be considered according to two aspects: 
pie ae as regards the things that are believed by him 
ae sa ak Ny) eee, as regards the habit and act 
dts eed put him in contact with these cue of the 
ip The Object of Faith There is a twofold object of 
(a) He material and formal. ss 
Pe arid object, or the truth that is believed, in- 
ie ie is contained in the Word of God, whether written 
God Hime] eile by tradition. The principal material object is 
seis as as the Deity, or Supreme Truth in Being (prima 
edi essendo) ; the secondary material object embraces all. 
vealed truths. hawt 
ee The formal object of faith, or the motive that prompts 
wine me assent to the material object, is the authority of God, 
aa upreme Truth in Knowing and Speaking (prima veritas 
| Cognoscendo et dicendo), and hence He can neither be de- 
ceived nor deceive. base tbeae, sR ae eg ee 
by ieee material object of faith includes all truths revealed 
there 4 ; ut, since it belongs to the Church to teach those truths, ~ 
aie a distinction of truths that are revealed by God but . 
pie H ned by the Church, and truths that are revealed by. God 
ag efined by the Church as revealed. Thus: (a) divine faith 
Pa lief in revealed truth that has not been declared by the 
urch ag revealed; (b) divine and Catholic faith is belief in 
& revealed trath that has been proposed as such by the Church, 
either solemnly or ordinarily. Example: Dogmas contained in 
— definitions of Popes or general councils. The Vatican 
ouncil has determined the object of this faith: By divine and 
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Catholic faith all those things must be believed which are ¢on- 
tained in the written word of God and in tradition, and which 
are proposed by the Church, either by a solemn pronouncement 
or by her ordinary and universal magisterium, to be believed as 
divinely revealed (Ibid., Denz. 1792). 

7566. The formal object of faith extends to all truths that have 
been revealed and to no others. Theologians discuss the status of 
certain truths connected with revelation concerning which the 
Church is guaranteed infallibility on account of her teaching | 


office. Special difficulties arise in relation to: a) dogmatic facts, 
losely related to | 


that is, definitions concerning particular facts ¢ 

- dogma (e.g., that Anglican orders are invalid; that a particalar 
book contains a sense contrary to revelation; that this Supreme — 

Pontiff, legitimately elected, is the successor of St. Peter in the 

primacy and consequently infallible); b) theological conclusions, 


that is, deductions drawn from revealed truth. 
Many theologians teach that both dogmatic 
logical conclusions: when defined by the Church constitute a 
special object of faith distinct from divine and Catholic faith, 
namely, ecclesiastical faith. Accordingly, for them, ecclesiasti 
- faith is the internal assent given to truths connected with revela- 
tion and defined by the Church as true, the motive of asseat 
peing the infallibility of the Church in her teaching office. 
Others deny the existence of such faith and insist a) that 
sets are contained in revealed doctrine implicitly * 
singulars in universals and hence are believed before definiti® i 
by divine faith implicitly, and after definition by divine ; 
Catholie faith, b) that theological conclusions before definitio® 
are held by theological assent, afterwards by divine and Catholie 
faith. Some also have maintained that before definition such sail 
~ <elusions belong to divine faith. (For a sammary of the various” 
teachings on this problem see Reginaldo-Maria Schultes, OP. | 
- _Introductio in Historian Dogmatum, PP. - Marin-Sola, 0-P- 
Sp Byolution. homogene du Dogme Catholique). 
: oe Private revelations, even when approved by the Chareb: 
eae ae not an object of divine and Catholic faith, for they form, 
no part of the revelation given to the whole human race that ve 


facts and theo 


- dogmatic facts 
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clos i 
teria ts ooh of the Apostles and committed to the 
Ghusk dic ee (a) if they are negatively approved by the 
sling av oe ‘means only that such revelations contain 
ings Ch) Ge th ry to faith and morals, and are useful and edify- 
ferdasines pa eds approved positively (as is the case with the 
ithe . Hildegarde, St. Brigit, and St. Catherine of 
net nee : eee means that they appear to be true divine 
708. Th nd may be prudently accepted as such. 
oe a aes to be given to private revelations, therefore, 
if Bind ee tease should receive the assent of divine faith, 
x aaa! ra es they are genuine. This applies to those to 
shee tee aie they were given, and probably to others 
bans eared appens, however, that the genuineness of a 
Finer tion can be critically established, and the Church 
faithful hee that such revelations be accepted by all the 
i. paca refuse assent, therefore, to a private revelation is 
(by) Pei yan offense against divine faith. 
faith, sin psa: revelations cannot receive the assent of Catholic 
abe ai even when approved by the Church, they are not 
ere ns te part of the Christian revelation committed to her 
olie faith naa oa from them, therefore, is not a sin against Cath- 
decax j a5 in rejecting them one would also reject defined 
(e) Bee y denying the possibility of revelation). : 
fistica ae revelations are not offered for the assent of eccle- 
sta fee , Since in approving them the Church does not pro- 
tie Ga be necessarily connected. with the exercise of her teach- 
fee ‘ under guarantee of infallibility. To dissent from 
Mice beak ore, is not a sin against ecclesiastical faith, unless 
= rs (eg. against the authority of the Church in matters 
mnected with revelation) are also involved. : : 
Py Private revelations are offered for the assent of human 
basil pnts the Church proposes them to the faithful, if ap- 
rai ae es of pious opinion, which are according to the 
ae pre ence truly probable on account of traditions in 
= avOr, supported by suitable testimony and documents 
(Benedict XIV, De Canonizatione Sanctorum, lib. II, cap. 23; 


cee the homage of. respectful silence 


very strong. =.» 
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III, cap. ult.; Sacred Cong. Rites, May 12, 1877, n. 3419, ad 2). 
The Church permits, but does not exact belief in these revela- 
tions. One would not be excused, however, who rejected them 
through pride or contempt, or without sufficient reason. 

759. Similarly, although the Church offers for human faith 
alone certain particular facts of history, one who rejects them 
may easily be guilty of contempt or temerity. Such particular 
facts are: (a) apparitions of heavenly. beings in post-Bibli 
times, such as the appearance of the Archangel Michael in Monte 
Gargano about 525 and the appearance of the Blessed Virgia 
at Lourdes in 1858, for which the Church has instituted feasts; 
(b) deeds related in the legends of the Saints, such as the victory 
of St. Catherine of Alexandria over the pagan philosophers # 


the carrying of her body: to Mt. Sinai by Angels, which 
Church inserts in the Breviary lessons; (¢) the authenticity of 
the Church gua 


relics,. In granting certificates of genuineness, 
antees only that there is sufficient historical evidence oF P 
ability for the belief that particular bones or other objects 
longed to a-particular Saint. “ye eee 
. 760. Many tenets of the Church, indeed, have not the pre 
rogative of infallibility—for example, decrees of the Pops 
given ex cathedra, decisions of ‘Congregations made with Pa 
approval, teachings of Bishops to particular members of the 
Church, doctrines commonly held by Catholics as theologies! 
truths or certain conclusions. These decrees, decisions, ete. re 
ceive not the assent of Catholic faith, but what is called religios 
assent, which includes two things,  viz., external and int 


ce 


matenttenmtee teint geemen 


assent... 2603-2: 


(a) External assent should be given such teachings—that is 


due to public authority. 
difficulties to the teaching 8* 
on of objections that geet 


Stink a 


© does not forbid the submission of. 
thority, or the scientific examinati 


§ 


-.(b) Internal assent should be given such teaching—that is | 
- the submission of. the judgment of the individual to the juds- : 
ment of the teacher who has the authority from Christ and assist- 


ance from) the Holy. Spirit. This internal assent differs, how: | 
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Balt Natio assent of faith, inasmuch as it excludes fear of 
wapeiaes a La possibility of error, and it may later on be 
his Motu ’ ec ae doubt, or even revoked. Pope Pius X in 
1907), in file Praestantia Secripturae Sacrae’’ (Nov. 18, 
Pout nee the binding force of the decrees both of the 
iilac seg Commission and of all doctrinal decrees: 
Biblical pe in conscience to submit to the decisions of the 
which ari which have been given in the past and 
es oe . given in the future, in the same way as to the 
eens 1¢. Sad oinae to doctrine, issued by the Sacred Con- , 
mace ths me approved by the Supreme Pontiff; nor can they 
bones igma both of disobedience and temerity, nor be free 
rp bs guilt as often as they impugn their decisions either 
thay give barra this over and above the scandal which 
Sidi a, Be the sins of which they may be the cause before 
teased a other statements on these matters which are very — 
Connick, th rash and false. (Reaffirmed by the Biblical 
= = on Feb, 27, 1934.) : 
es e objects, therefore, which formally or reductively 
( to. the virtue of faith, are as follows: © =~ é 
me A Divine faith has for its object all the truths revealed by 
Ghist contained in the Canonical Scriptures approved by the 
rch, a in the teachings received by the Apostles from 
ae t seid aeaton and handed down to the Church as 
. Vv i , 
iter de “ “= in sl a cases may also be 
ES saa see faith has for its object all the truths formally 
a in Scripture and Tradition that have been defined as 
ape y. the Church. The definitions of the Church are either 
i sa (¢.9., those given in the Creeds, ex cathedra definitions 
( e Popes, decisions of Ecumenical Councils) or ordinary 
Ae those contained in the universal preaching, practice or 
ig of the Church, encyclical letters [see.Humani Generis, 
]). Equivalent to definitions are the condemnations of error 
opposed to revealed truths... 006 0 eg Pe ee ee 
ae (ce) According. to some. theologians ecclesiastical faith has 
for its object all infallible decisions of the Church about matters 


without good reason a pio 
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not revealed, but connected with revelation, or necessary for the 
exercise of the teaching office of the Church. Such are: (i) 
definitions, that is, definitive declarations of theological cor 
elusions or of dogmatic facts, disciplinary laws made for the 
entire Church, canonization of the saints, solemn approbation 
of religious Orders, express or special recognition of Doctors of 
the Church, declaration of the relation of private revelations to 
the public revelation; and (ii) censures, that is, condemnations 
of teachings, on account of falsity, as heretical, near to heresy, 
savoring of heresy, erroneous, rash, ete.; on account of their 
expression, as equivocal, ambiguous, presumptuous, captions, sus 
pected, ill-sounding, offensive to pious ears, ete.; on account 0 
their tendency, as scandalous, schismatical, seditious, unsafe, 
etc. Examples: The definitions concerning the sense of the book 
Augustinus, the suitability of the terms ‘‘eonsubstantial”” and 
‘‘transubstantiation,’’ the agreement of the Vulgate with the 


original Scriptures, the lawfulness of the insertion of the 


Filioque. ; 
-(d) Religious assent has for its object all doctrinal pro 
nouncements of the Church that are not infallible, but are yet 
official and authoritative. Examples are ordinary instructions 
and condemnations given by Pontifical Congregations and Com- 
missions. The Syllabus of Modern Errors issued by Pius Ix Bs 
most likely not an infallible or definitive document, ane 
many of the errors it rejects are contrary to eles 
hence, even apart from the Syllabus, they are to be reject as 
opposed to Catholic faith. Likewise, many of its tenets are ae 
from encyclical letters. Papal allocutions, radio aha a 
the doctrinal parts of Apostolic Constitutions, in thems 


sre in this class. ES: : 
(ey Respect is due to the judgment of the Church even . co 
doctrinal matters and where no obligation 1s imposed ry sat 
‘on account of her position and the careful ee oe 
: before decision. Example: It would be disrespectful to rej 
us belied a 
tare deliberation has permitted to be held. 
- a a sae the truths of faiths are uaa 


f which the Church after ms- 
, the daty of be 


een 7 
pivots nV noite tate ets. osname hi ae rete abasine.e einer neem ae ae 
- enheaaenars tenant. seecaootane 
JePNaaint couse ie Satish Stag. cise) 
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lieving imposes no great burden on the believer. Thus: (a) it 
is not required that explicit belief be given to all the teachings 
of faith; (b) it is not required that one distinguish the particular 
kind of assent in case of uncertainty, but it suffices to yield 
assent according to the mind and intention of the Church. Ex- 
ample; When a group of propositions is condemned under va- 
mous censures, no indication being made of the censure that 
applies to particular propositions, it suffices to hold that all of 
them are false, and that to each of them applies one or more 
of the censures listed. 

763, Faith is divided into explicit and implicit, according 
as the object believed is unfolded or not to the mind. 

_ (a) Faith is explicit regarding any truth, when assent is 
given to that truth as known in itself and expressed in terms 
Proper to itself. Example: He has explicit faith in the 
Eucharist who has been instructed concerning the meaning of 
the mystery, and who assents to it according to that distinct 
knowledge. 

_ (bd) Faith is implicit regarding any truth, when that truth 
18 not known or not accepted in itself, but is accepted in another 
truth. Example: He has implicit faith in the Eucharist who has 
not yet heard of it, but who accepts all the teachings of the 
Church, even those he does not know. 

764. Faith is implicit as follows: By 

(a) Improperly, faith is implicit, if one does not give assent, 
but is prepared to give it, if necessary, or wishes to give it. 
These Pious dispositions are not the act of faith itself, but they 
are its beginnings, or preparations leading up té it; they are 
good, but not sufficient. Example: A pagan who says he would 
accept the Christian creed, if he thought it were true, or who 
wishes that he could believe it. , ie 

(b) Properly, faith is implicit, if one gives assent to a truth 
by accepting another in which it is contained, as a particular 
18 contained in a universal (e.g., he who explicitly accepts all 
the truths of Christianity, implicitly accepts the Eucharist, even 
when in good faith he thinks it is not revealed), or as an instru- 
ment is involved in its principal cause (e.g., he who explicitly 


-‘galvation (Heb.,’-xi. 
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believes in the Redemption implicity believes in Baptism, which 
is the instrument by which Redemption is applied), or as means 
are contained in their end (e.g., he who explicitly believes that 
eternal life is a reward, implicitly believes.that good works must 
be performed as a means to that end), or as the reality is & 
pressed in the figure (e.g., those in the Old Testament who 
explicitly believed in the Pashcal Lamb, implicitly believed in 
the sacrifice of Christ of which the Paschal Lamb was the figut), 
or as the assent of the disciple is bound up with the assent of 
the teacher (e.g., the child who explicitly accepts as true the 
doctrines of faith taught by his pastor, implicitly. believes the 
sense and implications contained in the latter’s instructions). 
- 765. The points about: which explicit faith is required cal 
be reduced to four heads (see Catechism of the Council of Trent)- 
These héads are: . eae ae pel 
(a) The things to be believed: ‘‘Preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth shall: be saved” (Mark, xvi. 15). 
The Gospel doctrine is summarized in the Apostles’ Creed; © 
~ (b) The things to be done: ‘‘Teach them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you’’ (Matt., xxviii. 20). The 
Ten Commandments (see Vol. II) are called the epitome of the 
whole law; at gle dE tit eh 
(ce) The ordinances to be observed: ‘“‘Baptize them in me 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19). The Seven Sacraments are the sacred instra- 
ments through which the merits of the Passion of Christ 8 


applied to the soul; 

ss» (d) The petitions to be 

* Our Father, ete.’’. (Matt., vi. 9)e 
> given. us by Christ teaches us both th a 
the requests that should be offered. 2 bse - pate Pe 


766. Faith in. the revelation. given by 
var but in the usual providence of God 


arded without short formulas of 


made to God: ‘Thus shall you pray 
_ ‘The prayer. (see: Vol. It) 
e manner of prayer 80 


faith cannot be had or safegu et 
ts principal doctrines. ot SS aaa ee eee ore 
(a) Faith cannot be recesve without such formulas, because, 
ts doctrines being.many and frequen 


aan 


tly difficult and the study 4 


‘he eppnbeiter a inreantanbensnatppgnecttt 
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re ae and Tradition being impossible for most persons, 
aie short and clear propositions of revealed truths (Creed) 
. ed that the faith may be proposed and accepted. 
bie ae cannot be retained without such formulas, because, 
docteiesecta in itself and yet for all times and places, its 
ag : d be easily corrupted if there were not an Official 
a ( symbol) by which both truth and error could be at 
A gaat (I. Cor., i. 10; IL Tim., i. 13). 
ae Hie, formulas of Christian teaching as summarized in 
sthichact ) _ they must be brief and orderly, are divided 
mie an = aeerisae propositions, which are therefore known 
rien At revity being the character of Creeds, not all re- 
ath Tuths are expressed in them as articles, but only those 
ave the following characteristics: 
Si geceruele of the Creed deals with one of the two main 
(Heb of elief, namely, the end of man, which is eternal life 
aa xi. 1), and the means thereto, which is Jesus Christ 
ne His pee 3). Other things, which are proposed for faith, 
Ge eir own sake, but only on account of their relation 
at wo main objects (e.g., the wandering of the Israelites 
e desert, the details of the journeys of St. Paul, ete.), are 
not mentioned in the Creeds. ‘3 edaaseie 
a An article of the Creed deals only with those doctrines 
‘ene Thing eternal life and Christ which are in a special manner 
: en or dificult, for faith is ‘‘the evidence of things that 
Ppear not”? (Heb., xi. 1). Other doctrines which have no 
ce difficulty of their own are considered as implicit in those 
se aakced the general mysteries, and hence they are not men- 
ail Thus, the three Persons of the Trinity are given distinct 
es icles, because the mysteriousness of the Triune God cannot 
be reduced to any more general mystery, whereas the Eucharist 
is not mentioned, as having no mystery that is not implied in 
the articles on the divine omnipotence and the sanctification of 
man. through ‘Christ. 2. i) 2420S ee pa 
768, Has there been an increase in the articles of faith? 
; (a) If by increase is meant the addition through new revela- 
tion. of main beliefs ‘not contained in the primitive revelation, 


~ mens learn and recite it 

into twelve articles; ae 

reed, which is used in the Mass and was» 

uncil of Nicra (325) against the Arian — 

denial of the divinity of Christ, and was revised by the Council 

~ of Constantinople. (381) ag 4 
- “to acknowledge the divinity of the Holy Ghost; = 


<.(b) the Nicene Cc 
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oe es 
cludes the ane gre grey orem Has ‘ 

ings of God and the end or happiness of 
man, and His providence, which includes the temporal dispen- 
ies of God and the means for the salvation of man (Heb, 
(b) If by increase is meant the addition of new revelations 
that brought out more clearly and definitely things contained 
in previous revelation, there was an increase in the articles of 
faith from the beginning of revelations down to the end of the 
Apostolic age. Thus, the nature of God and His purpose as 
regards the redemption of humanity were brought out ever more 
distinctly by new revelations in Old Testament times (Exod, 
vi. 2), and were given in final and complete form by the revela- 
tion of Christ (Heb., i 1; Eph., iii. 5; Heb. xii. 27, 28; 0 
Tim., i. 13). 

--(e) If by increase 
of the revelation once 
always can be an increase of articles of faith. Thus, in 
Council of Nicwa the Apostles’ Creed was amplified; in the 
Council of Constantinople the Creed of Nicwa was added to, and 
similarly today or tomorrow the Pope could add new explana 
tions or developments to the Creed, if new heresies or necessities 


required that the true sense of revelation already given sbo 


be brought out more clearly or fully. 
769. There are three principal Creeds used by the Church: 
(a). the Apostles’ Creed, which according to an early tradi- 
‘tion was composed by the Apostles themselves before they sepa 
rated: to preach the Gospel. It was in use from the first cen- 
turies in the Roman Church, which required that the eatecht- 
before receiving Baptism. It is divided 


is meant a clearer and fuller explanation 


delivered to the Saints, there has been a0 
the 


drawn up at the Co 
ainst the Macedonians, who refused 


seein sc S 
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pe sida peg haan Creed, which is used in the Office of 
Meinity and . résumé of the teaching of St. Athanasius on the 
faerie rae acorn It was composed in the West some 
770. Su eginning of the fifth century. 
Creed: Gag of the teaching of the First Article of the 
hesvei end contra God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
sere Ga . —(a) I believe,’’ i.e., I give unhesitating 
Ge revealing His mysterious truths; (b) ‘‘in God,”’ 
(©) “the Ghul irae one in nature and three in persons; 
nhs . te, our Maker and Provider, from whom 
ce shoe ed the spirit of adoption of sons; (d) ‘‘almighty,”’ 
Ghernestce » and therefore all-wise and endowed with every 
inely ete in the highest degree; (e) ‘‘Creator,”’ 4.¢., who 
ie see the world out of nothing, without external 
metres a any sort, and who preserves, rules and moves 
rales ; . ) ‘‘of heaven and earth,’’ i.e., of the world of 
hitler da , ara and of man, who is at the confines of 
did Gusta in other words, of all finite things, visible 
eae oe of the Second Article: ‘And in Jesus Christ, 
raanalve ey a Lord. ’-(a) a Jesus,’’ a name given by com- 
ican and meaning ‘*Saviour’’; (b) ‘‘Christ,’’ t.¢., ‘‘the 
uly So a pecause He was King, Priest, and Prophet; (c) “His 
Light tL born of the Father before all ages, God of God, 
sees ee true God of true God, begotten not made, con- 
ete se with the Father, by whom all things were made; (d) 
divine a for as God He shares all the perfections of the 
marae e, as man He has redeemed us and thus deservedly 
ia e title of Lord over us, while as the God-man He is 
of all created things. 
. Sasa be noted that there is nothing imperfect or carnal 
Ghost aaa se of the Son, or in the procession of the Holy 
sith or God is a spirit and all-perfect. 
ie high serares of the Third Article: ‘Who was conceived by 
pe a Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.”—(a) ‘‘Who was 
See The Only-begotten Son, the second Person of the 
ity, for us men and for our salvation, became incarnate 
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and was made man. Thus, the same Divine Person is in both 
the divine and human natures, and the union preserves the prop- 
erties and the actions of both natures. (b) ‘By the Holy 
Ghost.’? At the moment when Mary consented to the announce 
ment of the angel, the body of Christ was formed in her Ww 
from her flesh, the rational soul was infused, and the divine 
and human natures were united in the Person of the Word. 
Thus, Mary is truly the Mother of God. This conception was 
miraculous, accomplished without the aid of man, through the 
sole operation of the three Persons of the Trinity. Being 
external work of God in which love towards us is especially 
manifested, the Incarnation is attributed to the Holy Ghost, 
who in the internal life of the Deity proceeds as the mutual love 
of Father and Son. (c) ‘‘Born of the Virgin Mary.” Mary 
“was ever a virgin, before, during, and after childbirth; immact 
late and holy in soul; the spiritual Mother of whom Christin | 


are born in holiness. 7 tie reed ht : 

773. Summary of the Fourth Article: ‘Suffered under Pon- | 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.’’—(a) The effect of \ 
that which is contained in this article is expressed in the wor” = 


- of the Nicene Creed, ‘‘for us.’’ The passion and death of Christ | 
- willed by Himself; accomplished our salvation, as satisfactio> 
in which this ¥% | 


-gacrifice and redemption. (b) The manner in 
brought about is declared in the words above quoted. In i 

~~ ‘human nature Christ suffered agony and pain of body; He ¥# 
sentenced to death by the Roman governor and nailed to the | 

eross. His soul and body were separated in death, although 

>” the- Divinity never departed from-either, and His dead body | 
B laid in the tomb... = rer eas ee 

: TTA. Summary of the Fifth Article: ‘‘He descended into hell; 
“\ the third day: He rose again from the dead.’’—(a) “He de | 
death the soul of Christ went to the abode | 


 geended.’’ After His pee 
“of: liberate those who were there. (b) Into 
of: the departed, to liber ine eau to all bony 


fa 1? ‘The name hell is app 
4 eRe detained-the souls of those who hav? 
~ geeret abodes in which are 0". en wiz., the hell. of tht 
ternal pain of loss and 
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Rae al acted Y; in which the souls of just men are cleansed 
fetaer ry punishments ; limbo, where the fathers of the Old 
safe: Ba in peaceful repose the coming of Christ. It 
The pe Bei into which the soul of Christ entered. (c) 
His burial ay Rec on Sunday morning, the third day after 
life by His (d) ‘‘He rose again.”? As He had laid down His 
(e) “Fro own power, so He took it up again by His own power. 
a m the dead.’? Christ not only returned to life, He 
Pag tise death; He rose to die no more, and thus He is 
fensase Pa final resurrection. (f) © ‘‘ According to the Scrip- 
: pa . ese words are added in the Creed of Constantinople, 
nice th ention to the fact that the resurrection is the attesta- 
ie e truth of our Lord’s claims and doctrine (I Cor., xv. 
fe ; Matt., xii. 39, 40). woke yes 
a ae of the Sixth Article: ‘‘He ascended into 
~(4) , i eth at the right hand of God, the Father almighty.’’ 
- e ascended,’? By His own power as God and man 
fae Pag into heaven. (b) ‘‘Into*heaven.’’ As God, He 
ay ce heaven, the Divinity being omnipresent; but as. 
dive m4 y and soul, He ascended to the abode of glory forty 
God th - the resurrection. (e) ‘‘Sitteth at the right hand of 
bana ] eee: Almighty.” Christ is said to stand at the right 
tiie Ga inasmuch as He is our Mediator with the Father 
Pa tke vil. 55; Heb., vii. 25; John, xiv. 2); He is said to sit 
pie right hand of the Father to express the permanent pos- 
i on of royal and supreme power and glory (Eph., i. 20-22; 
eb., 1.18). EdPenegey ier unisMedapoed Pia re ee aii 
cae Summary of the Seventh Article: ‘‘From® thence He — 
tuba 4 to judge the living and the dead.’’—There is a par- 
th judgment at death; at the end of the world, of which : 
. time is uncertain, there will be a general judgment, both of 
é living and the dead. ‘Christ will come a second time, and 
28 Judge will pass sentence either of eternal loss and. pain or. 
of eternal happiness’ oe 
477. Summary of the Eighth Article: ‘‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.”"—The Third Person of the Trinity is equal to the Father 


and the Son, proceeds from them both as their mutual love, and 
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is spoken of, therefore, by appropriation, as the Author of works 
of grace and sanctification, in which especially the charity o | 
God is manifested: ‘‘The Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, who together | 
with the Father and the Son is adored and glorified, who spoke 
by the prophets’’ (Creed of Constantinople). 
778, Summary of the Ninth Article: ‘‘I believe the Holy 
Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints.’—(a) The Chur 
pertains to the material, not the formal object of divine faith 
(see 754), and hence it is not said: ‘‘I believe in the Chureh.” 
We believe of the Church that she is the visible society ™ 
up of the faithful scattered throughout the world, called als | 
the house of God (I Tim., iii. 15), the flock of Christ, the spout 
of Christ (II Cor., xi. 2), the body of Christ (Eph., i. 23; Col | 
i. 24); that besides the Church militant on earth, comp of 
both the good and the bad, and outside of which are unbelievers | 
and the excommunicated, there is the Church triumphant 2 
heaven and the Church suffering in purgatory; that there a i 
four marks by which the true Church may be recognized—t¥+ | 
that she.is one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic; that she is divine 
in her origin and possesses divinely given powers. (b) “The 
Communion of Saints.’’ The members of the Church have dif 
ferent offices, but there is among them a community of spirit | 
goods, the Sacraments being a bond of union, and each one profit: 


ing according to his condition in the good works done by others | 
The Church suffering is assisted by our suffrages, while we iB 
e Church triumphant” 


turn are helped by the intercessions of th 
779, Summary of the Tenth Article: ‘‘The forgiveness 
sins.’’—God forgives all sins, when they are truly repent i 
either through Baptism (in case of sins before Baptism) ™ | 
through the due exercise of the power of the keys given the 
-’ Ohureh (in case of sins after Baptism). Venial sins may be for 
iven by private repentance. uaa IE 4 
a vb. Sumimacy of the Eleventh Article: “The resurrectio® | 
ody mortal, But 8 | 


: : of the body.’’—The soul is immortal, the b 
the end of the world the bodies of all the dead, even though col: | 


? - _yupted, shall be restored and reunited 


| 


fj 4 


with. their. principle. of 
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aa the on to which they beloriged. Substantially, the 
ee iat will be identical with the mortal body, but it will 
me In new qualities corresponding to its new state. 
Those temas of the ‘Twelfth Article: ‘‘Life everlasting. ’’— 
unending ha é in the friendship of God will be received into 
evil ena ca Ppiness, in which. they will be exempted from all 
vi ao. the beatific vision and other divine gifts. 
ra as Bie ts of _Faith.—According to St. Paul, there are 
he ait » one internal, the other external : ‘‘ With the heart 
aie seed justice, but with the mouth confession is made 
ihe oo. me (Rom., x 10). (a) The internal uct of faith 
divisor ie constant judgment of the intellect assenting to 
anit ee a (II Cor., x. 5), but freely and under the com- 
gree (Eph wi (Mark, xvi. 16), being moved thereto by divine 
dow ieee ii 5). (b) The external act of faith is the profes- 
ile world by signs, such as words or deeds, of the 
783, Th ent given to divine revelation. 2 
Sista e internal act of faith is one, but it has a threefold 
Bas a : (a) it believes about God, if we consider the intel- 
ies eines spi the material object; (b) it believes God, if, 
it Sa the intellect as assenting to the formal object; (c) 
nee Henn if we consider the will as moving the intellect 
= se tending towards God as the Last End. — 
cither S e truths to which the assent of faith is given are 
Behe plead: or natural. (a) Supernatural truths or 
faith +h pe the Trinity of Persons in God) are revealed for 
ban A man may know, desire and work for the supernatural 
ra 7d o which he has been raised. (b) Natural truths (e.9., 
= are of God) are revealed for faith, so that mankind 
the ths ae more quickly, more generally, and more certainly 
ap ae edge of divine things which reason can afford. It is 
anaa e, however, that an act of faith and an act of knowledge 
Pi eh coexist in the same individual about the same truth, for 
aith is of things that appear not. ES? ne 
785. The act of faith is a necessary preliminary to other 


j 
Supernatural acts, for we do not tend towards the supernatural, 


Unless we first accept it by belief; hence, faith is necessary. But 


_. charity, at all times nec 
"of theologians hold, and 
oe since. the promulgation. of the Gospel it is necessary for adalts : 
LS to. know and accept the two 
that in God, who is our beati 
Trinity), cand that the way to 


-are bound to know as a necessary means?. 


-and accept two basic mysteries—G: 
natural End or happiness of man, 
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7 pthc rs may also be made after other supernatural acts 
ope and charity; and so it may be meritorious | 

(a) The act of faith is necessary, both as a means and 838 
precept (see 360). The necessity of means will be treated now, | 
the necessity of precept later, when we speak of the commant- 
ments of faith (see 913 sqq.). (b) The act of faith before jue 
tification is meritorious congruously and in a wide sense; D0 ° 
after justification it has condign merit (see‘110).. 

. 786. For all adults the act of faith is necessary for salvatia | 
as a necessity of means (see 360), for the Apostle says: “With 
out faith it is impossible to-please God’’ (Heb., xi. 6). 
truths which must be believed under necessity of means are 
‘two kinds. (a) One must believe with implicit faith all revesled 
truths which one does not know and is not bound to know. | 
‘An act of implicit faith is contained in the formula: “0 ™ | 
God, I firmly believe all the truths the Catholic Church teaches | 
because Thou hast revealed them.’’ (b) One must believe with | 
explicit faith all the truths which one is bound to know. An | 
act of explicit faith in all the truths necessary by neces 
of means is contained in the Apostles’ Creed. Other traths i 
that must be explicitly believed on account of a necessity 


precept will be discussed in 918, 920. ype ee | 
787. What specifically are the truths just referred to that sl 
(a) Theologians ger 


erally agree that it has always been necessary for adults to kno¥ ; 
od’s existence, as the supet | 


and His providence aS exer 
salve | 


basic mysteries of Chrisitanity—™ | 
tude, there are three persons (tbe | 
» our beatitude is through Chris | 


nation). 62s 


ur.Redeemer (the Inca De ands neato 
3 Gospel, it was always necessary 8 5 


788. Even. before. the 
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ace are cet denial explicitly in God as our supernatural hap- 
tle reskin s provider of the means thereto. Thus, the Apos- 
to God m oan ancient patriarchs, says: ‘‘He that cometh 
‘hak aa bi elieve that He is, and is.a rewarder to them 
aed) aie Ge, xi, 6). He that would come to God (i.e., be 
Heres ons ze elleve in God as the Author of glory and of grace. 
to be pe ust believe: (a) that God exists, who is not ashamed 
ib & heaveat our God, and who prepares for us a better, that 
erator, pias ahead (Heb., xi. 6); (b) that God is a remun- 
protnises ee must be expected the working out of His 
mete out of j e helps to attain the reward, as well as the 
ta 5 ee ante In this faith is included implicitly a faith 
slat ae ssa in the Old Testament a belief, at least im- 
not justif essiah to come was always necessary: ‘‘Man is 
ist” ( a ies Nan of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
-, li, 16). re eer: 
t set — the promulgation of the Gospel (see 842, 354), 
mysteries pets as @ means that one believe explicitly in the 
see . Trinity and Incarnation. For he who does not 
“Go ye ni oes not accept. the Gospel, whereas Christ says: 
iaine? = ees ines world, and preach the Gospel to every 
vi. 15, 16). a eveth not shall be condemned” (Mark, 
ee this opinion seems more probable than the 
fiepatiyc ae rite but chiefly on account. of the difficulty about 
ae els, which is discussed in dogmatic treatises on 
those eine and Grace, many theologians either reject it (e.g., 
ene say that belief in the two great Christian mysteries 
ne modify i only as a precept, or that implicit faith suffices), 
aes it (e.g., those who say that belief in these two myster- 
Aina necessary as a means for justification, but only for 
on, and those who say that regularly such faith is a 
tciceee ie pia that an exception is allowed for invincible 
series otal ee no erereim ene CNT 
_ (b) Practically, this opinion is safer, and hence all theolo- — 
Sians, even Probabilists, hold that one must act as if-it were ™ 
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true and certain, whenever it is possible to give instruction on 
the Trinity and Incarnation. | 
: 790. Knowledge about the mysteries of faith is either substo 
tial (by which one knows the essentials of a mystery) or sciet 
tific (by which one knows also its circumstances and details 
and is able to give a more profound explanation of it.). Scien . 
tifie knowledge is required, on account of their office, in thos. 
who are bound to teach the faith, but substantial knowledge 
suffices for salvation. Hence, for an adult to be saved, it suffices 
that he have the following kind of knowledge about the four 
great mysteries: 

(a) There is a God who has spoken to us, promising freely | 
that He will take us to Himself as our reward. It is not nect* | 
sary tat one understand such theological concepts as the essent | 
of deity, the definition of supernaturality, the formal and m | 
terial objects of beatitude, ete.; for many persons are incapable | 
of understanding them. | 

(b) This God, who will be our reward, is one, but there af | 
three divine Persons—the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, | 
really distinct and equal. It is not necessary that one under | 
stand the distinction between nature and person, nor subtle 
questions about the processions and properties. 

(c) God provides for us, giving us the helps we need, and 
also, if we serve Him, the reward He has promised. It is not 
necessary that one understand the theology of providence, grac | 
and merit. 2 ue 
. .(d) Jesus Christ, who is God the Son, became man, suffered 
and died for us, thus saving us from sin and winning back for | 
us the right to heaven. It is not necessary that one unde 
scientifically that in Christ there are two natures united hyp — 
tatically in the one Person of the Word. * ; i 
991. Since Baptism is fruitless without due faith in the | 
recipient, it is not lawful as a rule to baptize those who lack ; 
substantial knowledge of the four mysteries just mentioned. (a) 
Outside of danger of death, it ig never lawfal to baptize a ae | 
gon, adult in mind, who is in substantial ignorance of any 0 | 
’ ¢hese four mysteries.’-Such a person must first receive instrac’ | 


: 


i 


i 
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tion, (b) In danger of death, when instruction cannot be given, 
an adult in substantial ignorance about the Trinity and the 
Incarnation may be baptized conditionally; for it is probable 
that explicit knowledge of those two mysteries is not a necessity - 
of means (see 789; Canon 752, §2). , 3 

792. Since absolution is invalid if the person absolved is in- 
capable of receiving grace, and since acts of faith in the four 
thief mysteries are an essential means to justification in adults, 
absolution given to one who is in substantial ignorance about one 
a the four mysteries above mentioned is certainly or probably 
invalid, as the case may be. Absolution certainly invalid is 
never lawful, but absolution probably valid may in certain cases 
‘ Tegarded as lawful before administration, and as valid after 
administration. Hence, the following cases must be distin- 
gushed : ; 

(a) Outside of danger of death, it is not lawful to 
one who is in substantial ignorance about any: of those four 
Mysteries, Such a person should be sent away for further in- 
erie or given a brief instruction then and there, if there 

ime, 

(b) In danger of death, when instruction cannot be given, 
an adult in substantial ignorance about the Trinity and Incar- 
nation may be absolved conditionally, for the reason given in 
the similar case of Baptism. 

(c) After the fact, absolution given to 
stantial ignorance of the Trinity and Inca 
garded as valid, since the opinion that. explicit knowledge of 
these mysteries is not a necessary means, is at least. probable. 

enee, according to the principles of Probabilism a penitent who 
made confessions while ignorant of those two mysteries 18 not 
obliged to repeat his confessions, since he has probably satisfied 
his obligation. a 

793. In the following cases (whi 
Baptism or absolution cannot be administ 
who are unable to receive instruction: 
that the dying person is substantially ignorant 
ence of God, the Author of grace and. glory; 


absolve 


one who was in sub-— 
rnation, may be re- 


ch would be rare, it seems) 
ered, even to the dying 
(a) .when jt.is eertain - 
about the exist- 
(b) when itis - 


_archs obtained the promises’” ( 


a seeks human‘ arguments 
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certain that the dying person is substantially ignorant of the 


Trinity and Incarnation through his own fault, and is unwilling 


to hear about them. 


} 
} 


794. Practical rules for granting the Sacraments in case of 
doubt or urgency to those who seem to be indisposed on account — 


of substantial ignorance are the following: — 


(a) In danger of death, when instruction is out of the que ' 


tion, if there is doubt about his ignorance, the dying pers 
should be given the benefit of the doubt. core: 
(b) In danger of death, and when instruction is impossible, 
if there is doubt about the mental ability of the dying pers 
and his obligation to have explicit faith, he should receive the 
benefit of the doubt. 

-(c) In danger of death or other urgent necessity, when in- 
struction is needed and possible, it should be given briefly # 
follows: ‘‘Let us say the act of faith: I believe in one God, the 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost, who has promised to take to Him 


self after this life all those that love Him, and who punishes the 
wicked. I hope to have the happiness of being received into His 
_ companionship through the help of Jesus Christ, the Son of I 
who became man and died for my salvation.’’ This or a similat 
instruction should be given by the priest or lay person present 


in baptizing an adult who is about to die. When there ge 


immediate danger of death, a person who ‘is baptized or absol 


after short instruction on account of emergency, 
monished of the duty of receiving fuller instruction later on. 


should be sd 


795. Faith is the free exercise of the free assent of the ard 


‘Jeet to the unseen, an acceptance of obligations and tasks 
to human nature. It is, therefore, an act of homage to the at 
thority of God, and is meritorious: ‘‘By faith the ancient patri- 


and meritoriousness of this act of faith lessen di : : 
other arguments than the authority of God in giving one’s assem! 
Sf tg revelation P:5) 8 Sess REE ee ayy toe a: 

-.2:-(a) The merit of the act of faith is not lessened, when one 

; “for the assent of credibility which is 


: prior to the assent of faith; 


for it is only the part of prudence. 


Heb., xi. 33). Is the freedom . 
ed if one seeks for 
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that one should first assure oneself of the fact that a revelation 
has been made, before one assents on faith to the doctrines con- 
tained in that revelation. Now, the arguments by which one 
assures oneself of the fact of a revelation are human arguments, 
such aS proofs that revelation is possible and suitable, that there 
are miracles, prophecies and other signs to guarantee the divine 
mission of those who delivered the revelation, etc. ood 

(b) The merit of the act of faith is not lessened if one seeks 
human arguments for the preambles of faith, that is, for those 
divine truths that can be established by natural reason (such as 
the existence of God, His infinite knowledge and truthfulness). 
The person who demonstrates these preambles by philosophical 
Proofs, has knowledge, not belief, about them; but the merit 
of faith is not lost, if, while knowing these truths, he remains 


Willing to accept them on the authority of revelation. ~ 
(c) The merit of faith is not lessened, if one seeks human 
arguments for the mysteries of faith, that is, for those truths of 
Tevelation that are above human reason (such as the Trinity 
and the Incarnation), provided these arguments are sought not 
for the demonstration, but for the confirmation or defense of 
dogma. Nay, a person ought, in so far as he is able, to use his 
Teason in the service of faith, and to do so is a sign, not of little, 
but of great faith. ‘Be ready always,” says St. Peter (I Peter, — 
it. 15), ‘‘to satisfy everyone that asketh you a reason of that: 
hope which is in you.”’ And St. Anselm says: ‘*It appears to 
me a sign of carelessness, if, having been confirmed in the faith, 
We do not take pains to understand what we believe.” St. 
Thomas writes: ‘“When a man is willing to believe, he loves the 
truth, meditates upon it, and takes to heart whatever reasons 
he can find in support thereof; and with regard to this, human 
Treason does not exclude the merit of faith, but is a sign of greater 
merit.?” 2 sgaby eh BST ea aN oe GR eee RED od 
(a) The merit of faith is lessened if one seeks human argu- 
ments as the formal object, that is, as the motive on which faith 
is grounded; for then one does not wish to believe, or to believe 
80 readily, on the word of God alone, 
other testimony to support it. 


but feels one must callin 
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by aera di to understand mysteries or to establish them 
“He that is eSOnl As opposed to the humble asssent of faith: | 
ie a pearcher of ‘majesty, shall be overwhelmed by 
ae rov., xxv. 27); ‘‘Seek not the things that are to | 

gh for thee, and search not into things above thy ability” 
(Ecelus., iii. 22) ; ‘‘Faith loses its merit, if it is put to the tet 
of reason’’ (St. Gregory the Great, Hom. xzvi). 
_ 796. Besides the internal act of acceptance of revealed trath, 
faith has also external acts... (a) It commands the external acts 
of the other virtues, that is, acts directed to the specific ends of 
those virtues. Hence, ‘one who fasts exercises an external at 
of the virtue of temperance, but it is his faith in the virtue that 
commands the fast. (b) Faith elicits the external act of pro 
fession of faith as its own proper external act directed to its 
own specific end: ‘‘I believed, for which cause I have spoken” 
(Ps. exv. 10; II Cor, iv. 13). External profession of faith, 
therefore, is not an act proceeding from faith; it is an act 
faith. The necessity of this act will be considered below in the 
article about the commandments of faith. i 
797. The Habit of Faith—Faith is not only an act that 
passes, but it is also a permanent quality or habit conferred by — 
God, one of the ‘‘most great and perfect promises’’ which man 
must make use of (II Peter, i. 3 sqq.), a charism that is not for 
a time but for all this life, just like hope and charity (I Cor. 
xiii. 13). God; who does all things sweetly (Wis., viii. 1), and 
who has provided for His natural creatures internal powers | 
by which they incline and move themselves towards the ends of 
their activities, has not done less for those: whom He moves to 

- a supernatural destiny ; and, in justifying the sinner, He infuses 

along with grace the supernatural virtues of faith, hope and 

charity (Council of Trent, S 


ess. VI, Cap. 6). 
798. The virtue of faith is thus defined by the Council of the 
Vatican : ‘Faith is a supern 


atural virtue, by which, with the help 
- ef God’s grace, we believe the truths revealed by Him, not 00’. 
-aecount of an. intrinsic evid 


ence of the truths themselves, per — 
~ -eeived: by natural reason, buton account of. the authority of 
2 God who revealed them.” wei nei ei ees 
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799. Hence, the virtue of faith has the following properties: 
; (a) It is supernatural, not only because its object and mo- 
tive are supernatural, but because it proceeds from a supernat- 
wal principle, i.e, grace (John, vi. 29; Eph, ii. 8). (b) It 
is obscure, because the believer assents to that which has no 
intrinsic evidence for him, He does not see its truth as the 
blessed see God, for ‘“‘we see now through a glass in a dark 
manner, but then face to face’’ (I Cor., xiii. 12). He does not 
know its truth as he knows evident or naturally demonstrated 
tes, for faith is about truths that surpass reason— 
f a ‘that appear not.”” This, of course, does not mean that 
aith is not rightly called a new light added to the mind, and 
that the motives which call for the acceptance of faith are-not 
evidently credible. 
a It is free, because, although one cannot dissent from that 

ch 1s evident intrinsically (e.g., that two and two make four), 
one is able to dissent from that which is obscure. 

(d) It is not a process of reasoning, but a simple act of 
ra in which one accepts at the same time the authority of 

e Revealer and the truth of His revelation. ‘‘Jesus said to her 
pasta) I am the resurrection and the life. . . . Believest 

ou this? She saith to Him: Yea, Lord, I have believed that 
Thou art the Christ, ete.’’ (John, xi. 25-27). 

(e) It is firm and unshaken in a far higher degree than the 
assent of understanding and science, since it rests on the infal- 
lible authority of God (I Thess., ii. 13). eye 

800. Before justification, faith exists, it seems, only as an 
act performed under the influence of actual or transitory grace. 
After the infusion of habitual grace, faith is a habit or infused 
Virtue, But there are two modes of existence characteristic of 
this one habit, and hence the distinction of living and dead 
faith (Gal., v. 6; James, ii. 26). at 

(a) Living faith is that which 
charity. This latter virtue is call 
virtues, inasmuch as it directs them to their supreme end, divine 
friendship, and gives meritorious value to their works.” All 
those have living faith who join to belief a life in agreement 


is informed or animated by 
ed the soul of all the other 
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with belief—that is, the state of grace, love of God and good | 
works, a ane ; 
‘ (b) Dead faith is that which. is separated from charity. It 
is a true virtue, because it directs the assent of the intellect to 
its proper end; but it is an imperfect virtue, because its acts are 
ee not directed to the Last End, and are not meritorious of eternl | 
os life, All those who believe, but who do not live up to ther | 
ecene* belief in matters of importance, who neglect serious duties to 
God or others, have dead faith. Examples are those who call 
themselves Catholics, but neglect attendance at church and the 
reception of the Sacraments... eer? ag RS 
. 801. Those who have, or who had faith, are the following: 
(a) the Angels in the state of probation and our first parents 
in Paradise, for faith is necessary as a means in every condition 
short of the beatific vision. (see 785, 158) ; (b) those in this life | 
who are in the friendship of God, and also those believers who are 
not in the friendship of God, the former having living, and 
latter dead faith (see 800); (c) the souls in purgatory; the 
ancient patriarchs in limbo. © ©.) 2 3 dee 
.. 802. Those who have not faith are. the following: () | 
those who have vision of the truths of faith, that is, the Saints" 
in heaven and Christ while on earth (I Cor., xiii. 10); (b) those 
who reject obstinately even one doctrine of faith, for, if indi- i 
vidual judgment is put above the authority of God even in o 
point, the motive or keystone of faith, and therefore faith itself, ; 
is no longer assented to; (c) the lost, for, being cut off entirey 
from grace, these possess no virtue infused by God. . ‘‘The devils 
“believe and. tremble” (James, ii. 19), ‘put their belief is 0% 
~. supernatural or free, but natural and unwilling... = 
-. - 803. Of those who have faith, some have greater, and some 
ess faith. .Thus, our Lord reproved St.. Peter for his little faith 
~ (Matt., xiv. 31), and praised the woman of Canaan for her wa 
faith (Matt., xv. 28).. But since all are obliged to have suprem 
> Gonfidence in God and to accept all He teaches, how is there room — 
oe di ent de rees of faith 2: : gee © hres: Bakes s SEBS niged 
S 7 alte sit ‘be supreme sappreciatiuely, that is, all ve 
put the formal: object: of faith, the motive ° =p stents ast 
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every other motive of assent, for the First Truth speaking de- 
serves more adherence than any other authority. In this respect, 
therefore, and in the exclusion of every doubt, the faith of all 
18 equal. But faith need not be supreme intensively, that.is, it 
is not required that the intellect should feel the assent of faith 
ae than the assent given to natural truth, or that the will must 
experience the highest alacrity, devotion and confidence; for the 
truths that are nearer to us move us more vehemently than do 
higher and invisible truths. Hence, in this respect the faith of 
one may be more firm or fervent than the faith of another, 
according as one is more childlike, more loving, more intense in 
acceptance of God’s Word than another. « « ~ bare 
(b) Faith must be universal, that is, we must accept the 
entire material object of revelation, and none may pick and 
choose according to his likes or fancies, for all of revelation has 
God for its Author, In this respect the faith of all is equal, 
believers accepting twelve articles, while those who accept 
eleven or six or one or none, are not believers. But faith need 
a be explicit as to all its doctrines, and hence, while one be- 
liever who is not thoroughly intructed may know only the twelve 
articles of the Creed, another believer who is better instructed 
may know the hundreds of other truths that are contained in the 
articles. In this way the faith of one is greater extensively. — 
804. Can faith grow or decline in the same person? (a) If 
there is question of acts of faith, the later acts can be more or 
less firm or fervent than those that preceded, in the way ex- 
Plained in the previous paragraph: In this sense we may under: : 
Stand the Apostles to have asked of our Lord a higher degree 
of faith, that they might work miracles in His name (Luke, 
xvii. 5). (b) If there is question of the habit of faith, it itself 
is increased at every increase of sanctifying grace (see 745). 
St. Paul writes to the Corinthians (II Cor., x. 15) that he has — 
hope of their ‘‘increasing faith.’? Moreover, by repeated acts 
of faith the ease and delight with which the habit is exercised _ 
increases, as is the case with acquired habits. But the habit of — 
faith is not diminished directly as was explained regarding the 
infused virtues in general (see 745). 


~~ and divine intuition t 
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805. The means of growing in faith are: (a) prayer to the | 
Father of lights: ‘‘Lord, increase our faith’? (Luke, xvii. 5); | 


(b) reading of the Scriptures, the Lives of the Saints and other 
similar works, and attendance at spiritual instructions; (¢) fre 
quent acts of faith in the world we see not and its coming 


wards; (d) exercise of faith, by directing our thoughts, words, 
and actions according to the teaching of faith, rather than & . 


cording to the maxims of the world; for ‘‘the just man liveth 
by faith’? (Heb., x. 38), and ‘‘faith without works is dead” 

(James, ii. 20). : ols 

- 806. The cause of faith is God. (a) It is God who directly 

through revelation, or indirectly through the Church, the evat 
gelists, preachers, etc., ‘‘brings the message before man” (Rom, 
x. 15); (b)-it is God who ‘‘causes the mind of man to assent” 
to His message. No matter how persuasive the teacher or how 
well disposed or learned the hearer may be, faith will not come 
unless the light of grace leads the way (Eph., ii. 8). 

". 807. The effects of faith are fear of God and purification af 
the heart. (a) Dead faith causes one to fear the penalties 
divine justice, that is, to have servile fear (James, ii. 19): 
living faith causes one to fear sin itself, that is, to have 
fear. (b) Faith, by elevating man to higher things, purifies 
his soul from the defilements of lower things (Acts, xv. 9)? 
faith is dead, it at least purifies the intellect from error; i 
is living, it also purifies the will from evil. 


808. The Gifts of Understanding and Knowledge—As W* — 
of the Holy Ghost are intended 


as means for perfecting the theological virtues. There are two | 


~ said above (see 159), the Gifts 
Gifts that serve the virtue of faith, namely, the Gifts of Under- 
standing and Knowledge. — nud Hie tet eile 3 
(a) Faith, being assent, must havea right idea of what is, 
proposed for acceptance; but, as it is obscure (see 799), and 
as there are things apart from faith that may corrupt our notion 
- of it, the Gift of Understanding is conferred, a simple perceptio® 
hrough which one receives a correct notion | 


the mysteries of faith, ee oe 
arting point of all supernatural ae 


of 
(b) Faith, being the st 


| 
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ee a be the norm by which we judge of what we should think 
Be es in the affairs of life; but, as it is a simple act of assent 
ada ) sg as the creatures of the world are a temptation and 
which “ 18., XIV. 11), the Gift of Knowledge is given, through 
oie oe a correct judgment about the things of this 
liek ese then take on a new and fuller significance in the 

ght of the teachings of faith. 
Pearse Gift of Understanding must not be confused with 
aia sth (a) A perfect penetration of the mysteries, 
how a es one to perceive their essence and causes (e.g., the 
heb aaah e why of the Trinity), is given by the Beatific Vision; 
asa understanding removes all obscurity, and is therefore 
Gaciig e with faith. (b) An imperfect penetration of the 
pe gs of faith, which does not take away the obscurity and 
Gee is given by the Gift of Understanding, and is 
ee re sociable with faith. The effects of this Gift are: it dis- 
pec the truths of faith from false doctrines; it conveys a 
aifte Hebe of the credibility of the mystery of faith against all 
im ulties and objections; it gives knowledge of the supernatural 
aaah of the secondary truths of faith, that is, of those revealed 
ee and facts that are not themselves supernatural (Luke, 
ae Vv. 32); it gives understanding of the practical aspect of a 
Pi es example, that the intratrinitarian relations of the 
nil Persons are a model for the regulation of the Christian 

€, in knowledge and love of divine things. ; 

810. The Gift of Knowledge, which like the other Gifts is 
had by all the just, must not be confused with sacred knowledge 
or theology, nor with the extraordinary gifts of infused knowl- 
edge and the charism of knowledge. 

(a) The Gift of Knowledge resembles theology in that it | 
reproduces objectively what reason does when it argues from the 
visible world to the invisible Creator; but, while subjectively 
theology is the result of study in which one passes successively 
from premise to conclusion, Knowledge is the result of a divine 
light that may be found even in the illiterate, and it takes in at 
& glance all that is contained in a process of argumentation. 
Through this Gift the wonders of nature, the events of history, 


: ing care faith (i.e., conviction about revealed truth) 


: “tude: ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 


heads: (a) sins of unbe 

“to the internal act of 
903), which are oppose 
of ign 
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the arguments of philosophy, lead one firmly and spontaneously | 
to the Last End and the supernatural realities of faith. 

(b) Infused knowledge may have.for its object things purely 
natural (such as truths of philosophy and the ability to speak 
foreign languages), while the Gift of Knowledge is concerned 
only with faith, judging what is to be believed or done accort- 
ing to faith. peters 23 
*(e) The charism of knowledge (I Cor., xii. 8) is a grate | 
given one for the benefit of others, by which one is able to | 
communicate to them successfully the teachings of faith; the | 
Gift of Knowledge, on the contrary, proceeds from the habit of 

“sanctifying grace, and is intended for the benefit of its recipient. i 
-» 811. To each of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost correspond Beat- \ 


H 


- itudes and Fruits (see 159). - Be 


> 2(a) To the Gift of Understanding corresponds the Sixth | 


Beatitude: ‘‘Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall 
see God.’’ For by Understanding the mind is pure from wrong 
ideas of truth, and sees that God is above all that the intellect 
can comprehend. , The two fruits that proceed from Understand { 
mately joy, in union with God through charity. ao 
x e ° Besti- 
|< (b). To the Gift of Knowledge corresponds the Third oe 
forted.’’. For. by Knowledge one judges rightly about created 


‘things, grieves over the wrong use made of them, and is com 
- forted when they are turned to their proper end. : ae be 


‘Art, 2: THE SINS AGAINST FAITH 


". (Summa Theologica, I1-II, qq. 10-15.) 
nst faith can all be reduced to fou 
lief (see 813-886), which are op : 
faith; (b) sins of blasphemy (see 887-_ 
d to the external act of faith; (ce) sins | 
norance (see 904-911), which are opposed to. the Gift of 


32.3 
z 


“912. The sins agai 
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Knowledge; (d) sins of blindness and dullness (912), which are 


opposed to the Gift of Understanding. Be 
813. The Sin of Unbelief.—Unbelief in general is a want 
of faith. It is of two kinds, negative and positive. A 
(a) Negative unbelief is the absence of faith in a person 
Who has never heard of it at all, or only insufficiently. Thus, the 
Indians in America before the coming of Christian missionaries. 


Were negative unbelievers. This kind of unbelief is a punish- | 


ment, since it results from original sin; but it is not a sin itself, 
and those who die in negative unbelief are lost, not on account 
of this, but on account of sins against the natural law (John, xv. 
22; Rom., x. 14). With this kind of unbelief we are not here 
concerned. : tiwast Yeeay sie ody ek at IE 

(b) Positive unbelief is the absence of faith in one who has 
heard it sufficiently, so that the lack of it is due to his own 
fault. This kind of unbelief is, of course, a sin, for it supposes 
that one is acting against the light one has received. 

814. Positive unbelief is dither a refusal or a renouncement 
of faith, (a) Ordinary unbelief is a refusal of faith, that is, 
non-acceptance of faith by one who has never had faith; (b) 
Spostasy, or desertion, is the abandonment of faith by one who 
formerly accepted it. This is not a distinct kind of. unbelief, 
since, like ordinary unbelief, it has for its object or term the 
denial of revealed truth; but it is an aggravating circumstance 
of unbelief (II Peter, ii. 21)... 

_ 815. The sin of unbelief is.committed either directly or in- 
directly. (a) It is committed directly, when one rejects what 
pertains to faith (its acts, objects or motive); (b) it is com- 
Mitted indirectly, when one guiltily places oneself or others in 
the occasion or danger of unbelief. The dangers against faith 
Will be considered after the sins of unbelief (see 848-886). 

816. Direct sins of unbelief are those opposed to the ele- 
ments that belong to the nature of faith and that are contained 
in its. definition (see 751, 798). (a) Opposed to the act of 


assent are sins of non-assent or dissent (see 817-839); (b) . 


opposed to the certitude and firmness of assent are sins of doubt 


(840-846) ; (ce) opposed. to the right object of faith are sins of © 
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Z : 
sage se (4) opposed to the motive of faith is ration 
Peak Sins of ‘non-assent are those by which one omits to 
make an act of faith when one should. This kind of sin will be 
treated when we come to the commandments of faith as to its 

internal and external acts (see 925 sqq.) 

: 818. : Sins of dissent are sins of commission, and are of two 
kinds: (a) privative unbelief, which is the want of faith in oné 
who has heard the faith sufficiently and should realize the oblt- 
gation of embracing it, but who refuses to believe, although he 
makes no opposition to faith; (b) contrary unbelief, which is the 

want of faith in one who has heard the faith and its motives of 

credibility sufficiently to know the duty of embracing it, and 
who not only refuses to believe, but even accepts the errors = 
opposed to faith. i 

819. What is.the gravity of sins of dissent, doubt, and | 
rationalism? (a) From their nature, these sins are always mort 
for they refuse to God the homage of the intellect and will that 
is. due Him, deprive man of the beginning of spiritual life, and 
lead to eternal condemnation (Mark, xvi. 16). (b) From their | 
circumstances, thesé and other sins against faith may be veni | 

{ 


(see 180-184). Thus, if a man refuses to believe or accepts error, 
knowledge of his obligation or not : 
his fault is venial subjectively or fo 2 


consenting to the sin, 
re serious than all other kin 


_. $90. Are sins against faith mo 
of sin? (a) From their nature, sins against faith are worst — 


than sins against the moral virtues, for the former offend directly 
od Himself, but not so the latter. Hatred of God, how- 
han sins of unbelief, as will be shown whe 
t charity. (b) From their circumstance 

be less serious than sins against the mor, 
yenial sin against faith is less serious than 


ever, is a greater sin t 
we treat of sins agains 


virtues. Example: A 
justice. == 


- q mortal sin against caper BY oe 
gad, ‘With regard to the effect of sins against faith on good 
~~ gets it should be note 
- -yyorks that. are ethically or 


SS _the Church has con 


d: (a) an unbeliever is able to perform | 
naturally good (Rom., ii. 14), ond | 
eaching of Baius (Den 


demned the opposite t 
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zinge sewed 
sarap n. 1025): (b) an unbeliever is not able to 
(see 112), s that are supernaturally good and meritorious 
822. . 
believe ered unbelief (see 818), which not only refuses to 
Seindiie’ 6 also assents to contrary errors, has three degrees 
ears ee the greater or less number of truths denied or 
Sifeesi : 1 ted in these three degrees. Some theologians see 
cle aseiogd of unbelief, while other theologians regard them 
oh ental modes or circumstances of the one species of 
a : : 
go most extensive denial of faith is found in infidelity, 
anise ae both Christ and His revelation. To this form of 
hea act ong atheism, agnosticism, pantheism, paganism, poly- 
chief de imism, and denials of Christ and Christianity. The 
hntuiee bodies today that profess such errors are: Con- 
whieh as » Taoism and Shintoism (founded in China and Japan), 
ship, Bea polytheistic and practise idolatry and ancestor wor- 
witch : manism (founded about 14 centuries before Christ), 
sie i sie haar or animistic: Buddhism (founded 6th cen- 
oroast In India), which is polytheistic and practises idolatry ; 
ay rianism (founded in Persia about the 7th century B.C.), 
bth ec : dualistic; Mohammedanism (founded in Arabia in the 
ae a which makes Mohammed and his religion su- 
rist and Christiani j ini 
the hacen. ris Dany, — emi the caesar and 
Gan A less complete departure from faith is found when 
See and His revelation are accepted as contained in the fig- 
para prophecies of the Old Testament, but rejected in their 
This nati and development in Jesus and the New Testament. 
Sena : error of Judaism, ie today hes about 15 million 
(c) A still smaller degree of rejection of faith exists when 
ae is recognized as leader and teacher, but not all of His 
a ation is accepted. This kind of error is called heresy, and 
i ose bodies which profess it are known as sects. The chief here- 
oH in times past were Gnosticism and Manicheism in the first 
nturies; Arianism and Macedonianism in the fourth century; 


* along with the Gospel, ancient pagan, 


~ anite characteristics of the Old.and 


‘gations. ’ 
doctrine of Pan-Christianism—that 18, 


- among the various Christian d 
- eonfederate as equals on the basis of more 
- to be agreed on by alli e2egnit os OO 
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Nestorianism, Monophysism and Pelagianism in the fifth ce 


piel eintsanges in the seventh century; Teonoclasm. in the 
Stent y; Photianism in the ninth century; Albigensiar- 
ism in the eleventh century; Waldensianism in the twelfth ce 
tury; Wicliffism in the fourteenth century; Hussism in the fit 
teenth century; Protestantism in the sixteenth century, and 

Modernism in the twentieth century. Today, the erring Chris 
tian groups outside the Church are the Orientals, called Ortho 
dox, and the Protestants. ; 

823, Since error is not consistent, false teachings are found 
that accept all the above-mentioned degrees of unbelief, or bor- 
row impartially from all. ©: - cs 
-\(a) Indifferentism or Latitudinarianism holds that all forms 
of religion are equally true, and that it- makes no difference 

whether one is Buddhist, Jew or Christian. ‘In a m 
Indifferentism teaches that any form of Christian belief, pr 
vided it suits the inclinations of the individual concerned, may 
be followed, and hence it is left.to each one to decide whethet 
he prefers Catholicism or one of the bodies of the Orthodox 

Church or of Protestantism. Many who profess 4 denomins- 
tional creed or confession are Indifferentists in belief. 

»- (b). Syneretism holds that there are. truths in all separate 
religions, but that none of them has all 
one must select what is good,from each, rejec 
the Judaizers of the first century borrowed 
Gnostics and Manicheans from paganism, 

-masonry,: Theosophy, Christian Science and Spiritism acceph 

Buddhistic, B 
and Mohammedan : theories; - finally, Mormonism endeavors to 
the New Testament dispe™ 

Syncretism teaches 

that truth is ‘scatt 


from Judaism, 


-In a restricted form, religious 


important doctrine 
$24" What is the order of gravity in unbelief, as betweel 


infidelity, S udaism,. heresy? 


odified form, | 


the truth, and hence that 
ting the evil. Thos | 
the 


iS tem corn. 


while today Free. - 


enominations, and that all should © 
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: ae gravity of a sin against faith is to be determined 
igen’ - rom the subjective resistance made to faith, so that 
The sin a against the light to whom greater light was given: 
Gee ihe niga in one who has received the Gospel (heresy), 
Old Test an the same sin in one who has accepted only the 
evar en (Judaism); in one who has received the revela- 
pai ra d Testament (Judaism) the sin of unbelief is more _ 
tion (inf He the same sin in one who has not received that revela- 
elity). ; : F "8 a Sasi 
Petia gravity of unbelief is measured secondarily from the 
MeL foe of error to truth, so that he is farther away 
Thus, a B poheg is farther away from Christ and the Gospel. 
je ad uddhist denies Christian truths more radically than a 
three : a Jew more radically than a Protestant. Hence, of 
‘. het ace one to Protestantism, another to Judaism and 
to Buddhism, the second sins more greviously than the 
ing third more greviously than the second. P28 
divin es “e we leave out of consideration the radical truth of 
mle eve ation (formal object of faith), it is possible that a 
Shei py eget of his acceptance of Christ and the Scriptures, 
that j . arther away objectively from faith than an infidel— 
us of . he should deny more revealed truths (material ob- 
ee aith). Thus, the Manivheans called themselves fol- 
ee and disciples of Christ, but their teaching on God con- 
More errors than does the doctrine of many pagans. ©. ~ 
826. Heresy.—Heresy is defined as ‘‘an -error’ manifestly 
opposed to faith and assented to obstinately by one who had sin- 
cerely embraced the faith of Christ.” 
(a) It is called-‘‘error,” that is, positive assent given to 
error, or dissent from truth. Hence, those who merely act or. 
speak as if they do not believe, but who internally do believe, are . 
not heretics, although in the external forum they may fall under _ 
the presumption of heresy. Similarly, those -who have doubts 
or difficulties in matters of faith, but who do not allow these to 
ovey: their judgment, are not guilty of heresy, since they give no - 
Positive assent to error (see 842 sqq.). Examples: Titus -is 


_ internally convinced of the truth of. the Church’s teaching; but 


ond lessons of the Breviary or certain. 
‘js not a heretic, since, 
but in his first unbelief he sins aga 
his second unbelief, if the contrary © sn 
> elearly established, he sins against. the duty of religious 83- 
sent; in his third unbelief, he sins against prudence, if he has 
“no good grounds for his opinion, 
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he attends Protestant services, says he does not believe the Trit- | 
ity, refuses to make a profession of faith required by the ' 
Church, separates himself from obedience to the authorities of 
the Church, and calls himself an independent. By his forme 
external acts he makes himself guilty of disobedience and falls 
under the suspicion of heresy, and by his last external act he 
incurs the guilt of schism; but, since internally he does not dit 


believe, he is not a heretic. Balbus has doubts before his mind — 


from his reading or conversation, but he must immediately grt 


his whole attention to a very pressing matter of business, and 


gives neither assent nor dissent to the doubts. He is not guilty 
of heresy, since he formed no positive erroneous judgment. 
(b) Heresy is ‘‘opposed to faith.” By faith here is under 


stood divine faith, especially divine and Catholic faith (see 755). | 
i- | 


Henee, an error opposed to what one held to be a genuine pr 
vate revelation, or to the public revelation, especially when dog 
matically defined by the Church, is heretical. On the contrary, 
an error opposed to ecclesiastical faith alone, to human fai 
or to human science, is not of itself heretical. Examples: The 
Saints who received special private revelations from ¢ i 
with proofs of their genuineness would have been guilty © 
heresy, had they refused to believe. Sempronius refuses to believe 
some Biblical teachings about things not pertaining to faith 
and morals and not expressly defined by the Church (¢.9> 
chronological, physical, geographical, statistical data). If he 
really. believes that what he denies is contained in the Bible, he 
is guilty of heresy. Balbus admits the infallibility and author 
ity of the Church, but he does not believe that a certain Salm 
solemnly canonized is in heaven, that a certain non-infallible 


decision of a Roman Congregation is: true, that certain se 
relies are genuine. He 


as supposed, he denies no revealed trath; 
inst. ecclesiastical faith; 2 
f the decision has not bee? 


or against the respect due the 


£ 


ia 
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bicies : he is moved by contempt for its judgment. In a 
<r . aaa A, B, C, D and E, the following opinions 
sak cae ed. A thinks that any use of natural knowledge 
ta a to matters of faith is wrong; B, that the theolo- 
avoid = employ mathematics and physical science, but 
oles pte and philosophy; C, that the method and prin- 
isp a olasticism are not suited to our age or to all peo- 
sack - at the psychology and cosmology of the Scholastics 
totle in e ee entirely; E, that many hypotheses of Aris- 
sutdinay ysics have been proved false. The opinion of A 
ihe ore sa condemned in the Vatican Council regarding 
a ier les of faith and the motives of credibility. The 
das the of B and C are at least contrary to the religious assent 
a ee en of the Church (see Denzinger, Enchiridion, 
Hisse ne 80, 1713, Code of Canon Law, Canon 1366, §2, 
aia! . eneris, n. 11—14). The opinion of D, as it stands, 
saorisife a denial of several doctrines of faith, such as the im- 
a uty of the soul and the creation of the world, and is thus ~ 
Plicity heretical. The opinion of E is true and admitted by all. 
Maes By “‘opposed’’ to faith is meant any judgment which, 
tions ing to the logical rules of opposition between proposi- 
aren , is irreconcilable with the truth of a formula of dogma or 
nea ce of heresy. Examples: The Council of Trent de- 
a that “all sins committed after Baptism can be forgiven 
i e Sacrament of Penance.’? It would be heretical, there- 
ore, to hold that ‘‘no sins committed after Baptism can be 
pardoned in the Sacrament of Penance’? (contrary opposi- 
tion), or that ‘‘some sins committed after Baptism cannot be 
absolved’? (contradictory opposition). Similarly, the Council 
of Trent (Sess. VI, Can. 7) rejected the proposition that ‘tall 
Works done before justification are sinful,’? and hence aecord- 
ing to Logic the contradictory—viz., that ‘‘some works before 
Justification are not sinful’’—is of faith, for two contradic- 
tories cannot both be false; the contrary—viz., that **no works 
before justification are sinful’’—is not, however, defined, for 
two contraries can both be false. BEGG 


(d) Heresy is ‘‘manifestly opposed to faith.” He who de- | hs 


- yegards the error in the intellect, 


sin, 
- pose to deny a t 
they differ as regards the truths rejecte 
“gin, but not of the crime, if. 


‘person who d 
faith of Christ can ‘be ‘guilty 
"those who after Baptism. retain: 


when error is accepted (¢.9-, , 
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what is only probably a matter of faith, is not gulty of 
; mee Example: The Instruction of Eugenius IV on the mst 

e Sacraments is held by some authorities of note not t0 
be a definition, and hence those who accept opposite theories 
are not on that account heretical. 

: (e) Heresy is ‘‘assented to obstinately.’? This is the dis 
tinctive note of heresy, and hence those who assent to ern 
through ignorance, whether vincible. or invincible, are not here 
ties, if they are willing to accept the truth when known. 
heretic, therefore, is one who knowingly refuses to admit @ 
truth proposed by the Church, whether his motive be pride 
desire of contradicting, or any other vice. a 

(£) Heresy is held ‘‘by one who had sincerely embraced the 
faith of Christ.’’. This iricludes only catechumens and the bap- | 
tized, for others who deny the truths of faith are Jews or it- | 
fidels, not heretics. i nga eS | 

$27. The sin of heresy (heresy before God), as just defined, ° 
differs from the canonical crime of heresy (heresy pefore the 
Church), since it is more inclusive. (a) These two differ # 
for one is guilty of the % | 
“but not of the crime, even without error—that is, if one dene 
‘what is really false, thinking it to be defined doctrine; (b) ther 
differ as regards the obstinacy in the will, for one is guilty 0 the 
but not of the crime, if one is prepared in mind and pur | 
ruth not yet defined, if it is ever defined; (¢) 
d, for one is guilty of the 
one rejects divinely reveal 


‘not defined as such by the Church ;(d) they differ as regards 
enies,: for not everyone who merely accept the 
of the crime of heresy, but © 
the name of Christian (Canoe 
$28. Various Kinds of Heresy-—(8) ‘Heresy is positieé 
the doctrine of consubstantiation); 


substantiation). 
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ee ad internal, when. it is in the mind alone and not 
‘eile, a essed. It is external, when expressed in an ex- 
clearly ee by. words, signs, acts or circumstances that 
Surpass, Sach peaatespag catty if this is done not for a good 
broteadns enn at of asking advice, but for the purpose of 
aa ee heresy is occult, when it is made known to no 
aaa ee 0 a few; it is public or notorious, when it is made 
anne Oe a large number. and cannot be concealed. Ex-: 
tit gh who calls himself a Catholie and is known as such, 
hinigslt 6-4 ahem with a few intimate friends declares 
public ae ernist, is an occult heretic. One who declares in 
who joins cua S earn that he agrees with Modernism, or 
is a public heretic eretical pect or has always belonged to one, 
ae Besta and public heresy may be either formal or ma-. 
formal sos ng as one is in good or bad faith. Heresy is 
if its eds s malice is known and willed by the one in error; 
pi = is not known by him, it is material. 
the frat; eresy is not formal unless one pertinaciously rejects: 
ane knowing his error and consenting to it... 
Renee ig must know that one’s belief. is opposed to divine: 
fonghe aL OE to Catholic faith. Hence, those who were born and. 
Sinks Pe Protestantism, and who in good faith aecept the 
sic - their denomination, are not formal but material 
Baas ven those who are ignorant of their errors through | 
ahi, and who hold to them firmly, are guilty, not of for- 
eresy, but of sinful ignorance (see 904 sqq.) 
ae One must willingly consent to the error. But for for- 
7 ae, it is not required that a person give his assent out 
Se: ce, or that he continue in obstinate rejection for a long 
= €, or that he refuse to heed admonitions given him. ° Perti- 
city here means true consent to recognized error, and this can 
atin from weakness (€.9., from anger or other passion); it 
tic given in an instant, and does not presuppose an admoni- 
“= disregarded. - Hence, if one sees the truth of the Catholic. 


. "heresy, for example, exco 
tothe Pope (Canon 2314) loss 
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Church, but fears that assent will involve many obligations and 
out of weakness turns away from the truth, one then and there 
pertinaciously consents to error. 
830. Examples of material heresy are: (a) Catholics who | 
deny certain dogmas of faith, because they have not been 
instructed, but who are ready to correct their errors, wheneve? | 
the Church’s teaching is brought home to them; (b) or 
Catholics who do not accept the Catholic Church, but who hart» 
never had any misgivings about the tenets of their own denom | 
ination, or who in doubts have searched for the truth to the | 
best of their ability. 
831, The sinfulness of heresy is as follows: (8) formal | 
heresy is a grave sin, as was said above regarding unbelief im 
general (see 819; Tit., iii. 10); (b) material heresy is no sin at 
all, if the ignorance is invincible; it is a grave or 4 venial si, 
according to the amount of negligence, if the ignorance § 
vincible. as. 
832. Circumstances of the sin of heresy are of various kinds 
(a) Circumstances that change the species. Most theologisns 
hold that the particular article denied, or the particular sect 
hered to, does not constitute a particular species of heresy, #2 
hence that in confession it suffices for one to accuse oneself ger 
erically of heresy. (b) Circumstances that aggravate the si 
- Whe facts that heresy is external, that it is manifested to lars? 
number, that it is joined with apostacy and adhesion to an et 
~ ‘tieal sect, ete., increase the accidental malice of this sin. (c 
' Circumstances that multiply the number of sins. It seems 
when several. articles or defined truths are denied at the =n : 
‘time, so many numerically distinct sins are committed (see am 3 
Example: Titus says: ‘‘I do not accept the Resurrection, © me 
of Christ or of the dead.’’. The act is one, but two sins a 
o sted aii Se eee RS 
mmunication late sententic reserved 
BS of the power of suffrage ( ana i 
oe n.4), irregularity (Canon 984, n. 5; 985), inhability | or 
ie ae eee 765, 795 ) , dep bedded - eee | 
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heal burial (Canon 1240, §1, n. 1). The excommunication which 
perhaps had been incurred by those who now wish to join the 
Church is absolved according to the form for the reception of 
eonverts prescribed by the Congregation of the Holy Office, July 
20, 1859, and found in rituals. Rituals published after March, 
1942, contain the formula of profession of faith and abjuration 
approved by the Holy Office. 

834. If a confessor should meet with a case of heresy, his 
Procedure will be as follows: (a) If the heresy was merely inter- 
nal, no censure was incurred, and every confessor has power to 
absolve from the sin, no matter how serious it was. (b) If the 
heresy was external, but the person was in good faith, or even in 
affected ignorance of the sin, or inculpably ignorant of the pen- 
alty, no censure was incurred; for the excommunication attaches 
only to formal heresy, and contumacity (Canon 2242). (ce) If 
the heresy was external and formal, but not notorious (i.e., the 
party did not publicly join an heretical sect), ordinarily the case 
should be brought before the bishop for absolution in the. ex- 
ternal or internal forum. But in urgent eases every confessor 
has power to absolve as prescribed in Canon 2254. (d) If the 
heresy was public and notorious (i.e., if the party joined officially 
an heretical sect), absolution is regularly to be given in both the 
external and internal forums. The case should be submitted first 
to the Ordinary, unless there is urgency (Cfr. Canon 2254), or 
the confessor has special powers from Rome. The Ordinary can 
absolve in the external forum. Afterwards, the heretic can be 
absolved by any confessor in the forum of conscience (see Canon 
2314, §2.) : Pie ees BO) 

835. Apostasy—Apostasy (etymologically, desertion) has 
Various meanings in theology. . ack pees 

(a) In a special sense, it means the abandonment of the re- 
ligious or clerical state; but in its usual sense it means the 
abandonment of the Christian religion. ; z 

(b) Apostasy from faith in a wide ‘gense includes both par- 
tisl] abandonment (heresy) and total abandonment; but, in the 
strict sense, it means only total abandonment of Christianity. 


. free thought, or by joining some infid 


- penalties and absolution of heresy, can be appli 


Example: A Christian who denies one ‘article of the Creed be 
comes a heretic and an apostate in a wide sense; if he rejects the 
entire Creed, he becomes an infidel and an apostate in the strict 
sense. ve tele ua ais dew > 

(c) Apostasy which extends to infidelity is also twofold: be- 
fore God and before the Church. The first. kind is committed ; 
by any person who really had faith, even though unbaptized of | 
not a Catholic; the second kind is committed only by those who 
were baptized and were Catholics, : Examples: A eatechumen | 


: 
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' who accepted Christianity and asked for Baptism, becomes ® 


- apostate before God if he abandons his belief and purpose 4 
goes back to paganism. Similarly, a person brought up 88 # 
Lutheran becomes an apostate before God, if he abandons ! | 
belief in Christianity. But the crime of apostasy of which the 
‘Church takes cognizance is the desertion of Christianity by 3) 
baptized Catholic. . ieee ate pee acd 

-, (d) A. Catholic apostatizes from Christianity, either prt* 
tively (by merely renouncing all belief in Christ), or contrary 


_(by taking up some form of unbelief, such as indifferentism 
el sect, such as Mohamme 


-danism or Confucianism). 


_.» $36. What was said above regarding the gravity, divisions 


ed also to ape 
~ $87.. As to the comparative gravity of sins of aoa 
following should be noted. (a) Apostasy is not a species 0°" 

are essentially the same Be 


distinct. from heresy, since both : 
; thority of divine revelation; 


malice, being rejections of the au 
eéain the malice of unbeliel 


- but it is a circumstance that agera' ates 
gine it is more sweepin (see 822, 824). (b) Ap* 
- tasy into one form of in 
“apostasy into another, bu 
Ging or extenuating cireu 
from faith than Mohamm 


g than heresy 
fidelity is not specifically different fro# 
t the form of infidelity is an aggravst | 
mstance. Example: Paganism is farthet 
redanism; atheism further than pag?” 
just reason for abandoning tht 


J 


"@38. Could one ever have 8 
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Catholic Church or remaining outside its faith? (a) Objectively 
speaking, there can never be a just cause for giving up Catholi- 
cism or for refusing to embrace it. For the Catholic Church is 
the only true Chureh, and it is the will of Christ that all should 
ieee (b) Subjectively speaking, there may be a just cause for 
pili or not entering the Church, namely, the fact that a per- 
Rae in this matter but in good faith, believes that the 
folio ie Church is not the true Church. For one is obliged to 
eee an erroneous conscience, and, if the error is invincible, 
Ne acts from sin (see 581-583). Examples: A Protestant 
. ght to believe that the teachings of the Church are idolatrous, 
oye ee and absurd, is not blamed for not accepting them. 
ae a olie, poorly instructed in religion and thrown in with 
n-Catholic and anti-Catholic associates, might become really 
tape and without sinning against faith itself, that it was 
duty to become a Protestant. ae 
revs rpg ney committed not only by those who leave 
but aan and join some contrary religion (e.g., Mormonism), | 
Gah y those. who, while professing to be Catholics, assent 
un e non-Catholic principles of some society that claims to be 
saat charitable, economic, patriotic, ete: Much more 
th ose apostates who join societies that openly conspire against 
e Church. Such are: (a) Societies that are really non-Catholic 
ae because they have an infidel or heretical creed—e.g., Free- 
k asonry (which, according to its own authorities, is a brother- 
ood based on Egyptian mysteries and claiming superiority to 
Christianity), Theosophy (which is a conglomeration of non- 
rea asap about the Deity, Christ and Redemption), the Red 
ternational, whose aims are the destruction of property 
Tights, ete; (b) Societies that are anti-Catholic. sects, because 
their creed is hatred of the Church—e.g., the Orangemen’s So- 
ciety, the Grand Orient, the Ku Klux Klan, Junior Order, ete. 
840. The Sin of Doubt—Faith as explained above must be 
firm assent, excluding doubt (see 752, 799), and hence the say- 
ing: ‘‘He who doubts is an unbeliever.’”’. The word ‘‘doubt,”’ — 
however, has many meanings, and in some of those meanings it 


© adverted to and without 
their appearance. 
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is not opposed to firm assent, or has not the voluntariness or at- 
ecm of error that the unbelief of heresy or infidelity in- 
cludes. To begin with, doubt is either methodical or real. 

(a) Methodical doubt in matters of faith is an inquiry into 
the motives of credibility of religion and the reasons that sup 
port dogma, made by one who has not the slightest fear that 
reason or science can ever contradict faith, but who. consults 
them for the purpose of clarifying his knowledge and of 
strengthening his own faith or that of others. This kind of 
doubt is employed by St. Thomas Aquinas, who questions about 
each dogma in turn (e.g., 
amines the objections of unbelievers against it; but unlike his 
namesake, the doubting Apostle, he does not withhold assent 
until reason has answered the objectors, but answers his own 
questions by an act of faith: ‘‘In spite of all difficulties, God is 
good, for His Word says: ‘The Lord is goo 
Him, to the soul that seeketh Him’ (Lament., iii. 25).”’ 

(b) Real doubt, on. the contrary, entertains fears that the 
teachings of revelation or of the Church may be untrue, or that 
the opposite teachings may be true. i: 

841. Real doubt in matters of faith is always unjustifiable e 
itself, for there is never any just reason for doubting God's 
word; but it is not always a sin of heresy or of infidelity. Ther? 
are two kinds of real doubt, viz., the involuntary and the volun- 
tary. (a) Doubt is involuntary, when it is without or contrary 
to the inclination of the will, or when it proceeds from lack of 
knowledge (see 40-55 on. the Impe : 
Example: Indeliberate doubts, and doubts that persist in spite 


of one, lack the inclination of the will, while doubts that Pp 
-(b) Doubt is voluw 


from invincible ignorance Jack knowledge. i 
tary, when it is according to inclination and with. sufficien® 


= Jemowled gent: .75 Sic SP 1 De aE : 
nin doubt in matters of faith is neither heret! 


$42. . Involunta 
~-eal nor sinful, for an 
(a) Indeliberate 


act is not sinful, unless it is willed: (see 99). 


doubts: arise in h 
any responsi 
From what was 


d to them that hope it 


| 
e 


«Whether God is good’’), and & | 


nemesis emenetmemenente 


sitehdmmeraten -uhnenimemiae: sone 


diments to Voluntariness)- . 


the mind before they are ” 
bility of one’s own for - 
said above on first motions of | 
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the soul (see 129), it is clear that such doubts are not sinful. 

(b) Unwelcome doubts persist in the mind after they have 
set aahdars to, and, since faith is obscure (see 752, 799), it is 
fies ae 0 exclude all conscious doubts, or even to prevent 
eiuee ae often or lasting a considerable time. From 
‘his Said above on temptation (see 253 sqq.), it is clear that, 
fine troubled with unwished doubts makes prompt and 
Sec a seebrere he not only does not sin, but gains merit. 
aa is resistance is not all it should be, and there is no 

ger of consent to the temptation, he sins venially. 

BP neeaitia doubts oceur in persons who have not received 
aul 2h . igious instruction, through no fault of their own, 
ahi erefore regard the doctrines of faith as matters of 
was ara at Jeast look upon doubts as not sinful. From what 
pies above on invincible ignorance (see 30), it is clear that 
pages do not sin by their doubts. 

whack Recs doubt is entertained either in ignorance for 

e is responsible, or in full knowledge; in the former 


case it is indirectly voluntary, in the latter, directly voluntary. 


” a The doubts of one who is responsible for them because 
eect ot use the means to instruct himself in the faith, are a 
he w wi ful ignorance proportionate to the negligence of which 
ania as guilty ; but, if he is willing on better knowledge to put 
e his doubts and accept the teaching of the Church, he is not 
Pertinacious, and hence not guilty of heresy or infidelity. 

_(b) The doubts of one who is responsible for them, and not 
hemabnion or ignorant in faith, are sometimes positive, some- 
h &S negative. Neither of these kinds of doubt is equivalent to 

eresy or infidelity in every case. a 
= 844. Negative doubt is the state of mind in which one re- 
re af suspended between the truth contained in an article of 

aith and its opposite, without forming any positive judgment 
either of assent to or dissent from the article, or its certainty or 
uncertainty. ~ : 


(a) If this suspension. of decision results from a wrong 


motive of the will, which directs one not to give assent on the 


plea that the intellect, while not judging, offers such formidable — 


a Ds eta Sods REG ioe MOAR ER OSE STR Es 


Se 


| 


sctatinwit 


-. bus has the same difficulty as Titus, and it prevents hi 


~ or that he puts off till a more favorable mo 


: there may be a sin against faith: 
 Gously if his suspension of assent sh 
in venially, if that sat 


pension be due to some slig: 
ae B45. -'Positive doubt is the 
“gn account of some difficulty ag 
~ really doubtful 
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difficulties that deception is: possible, then it seems that the 
doubter is guilty of implicit heresy, or at least puts himself in 
the immediate danger of heresy. = >> — 

(b) If this suspension of judgment results from some other 
motive of the will (e.g., from the wish to give attention here and 
now to other matters), the guilt of heresy is not incurred, for 
no positive judgment is formed. Neither does it seem, apart 
from the danger of consent to positive doubt or from the obligt- 
tion of an affirmative precept of faith then and there (see 925), 
that any serious sin in matters of faith is committed by such 
a suspension of judgment. Examples: Titus, being scan i 
by the sinful conduct of certain Catholics, is tempted to doubt 
the divinity of the Church. © He does not yield to the temptation 
by deciding that the divinity of the Chureh is really doubtful, 
but the difficulty has so impressed him that he decides to hold 
his judgment in abeyance. It seems that there is here en im 
plicit judgment (i.e., one contained in the motive of the doubt) 
in favor of the uncertainty of the divinity of the Church. 

im from 

an act of faith on various occasions. But the reas 
for this.is that an urgent business matter comes up and he 
turns his attention to it, or that he does not wish at the time to 
weary his brain by considering such an important question 
as that of faith, or that he thinks he can conquer 4 temptation 


more easily by diverting his thoughts to other subjects (see 257), 
ment the rejectioa 


of the difficulty. In these cases there is not heretical doubt, 
since Balbus forms no positive judgment, even implicitly, bet 
Thus, Balbus would gin ser- 


eliciting 


danger ‘of positive doubt; he would si 
ht carelessness.” °° 

state of mind in which one decides, 

ainst faith, that the latter is 


and uncertain, and that 


formed 


ould place him in immedisté 


assent cannot be gived 
- to either side. © With regard to such a state of mind note: (a) 
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sani as he knows and admits, is the true faith, revealed 
ae ety as-absolutely certain. Hence, although he does not 
: Ae e faith, he does positively judge that what is revealed 
cae By ate infallibly by the Church as certain, is not 
(b) Tf : ae ; thus in his intellect there is pertinacious error. 
eee 1s Arcana is formed by a non-Catholic, it is likewise 
len » 1f the truth doubted belongs to divine or Catholic 
ie es a we are now considering the formal heretic who be- 
heal " non-Catholic sect against conviction; but it is not 
patine Z ‘the doctrine doubted belongs only to what is wrongly 
Pai eo ; ae sect as divine faith, or to what may be called 
a nt faith (i.¢., the official confession of his religion), for 
ine not profess to accept his church as an infallible inter- 
eee doubts we have been just discussing are the pass- 
steal that come to those who are believers, or who con- 
ce emselves believers. There are also doubts that are per- 
itere , and that are held by those who class themselves, not as 
nt a but as doubters or agnostics. Some of these sceptics 
liets . religious creeds, holding that it is works and not be- 
a at matter. This doctrine amounts to infidelity, since 
ane se Christian faith entirely. Others profess Fundamen- 
a » which accepts a few Christian beliefs and considers the . 
ers as optional, pretending that the true faith cannot be 
Apical amid so much diversity of opinions. This doctrine 
S heretical, since it accepts some and rejects others of the ar- 
ticles of faith. : eh see BODES BEGET Sia 
* nae Credulity and Rationalism—Opposed in special ways 
e material and formal objects of faith are credulity and 
errors about the existence and nature of revelation. 
: (a) Other sins against faith are opposed to its material ob- 
ject (i.e., the articles of belief), inasmuch as they subtract from 
it by denying this or that article. Credulity, on the contrary, 
adds to the material object of faith by accepting a doctrine as 
revealed when there is no prudent reason for so doing, contrary 
to the teaching of Scripture that ‘the who is hasty to believe is 
light of heart”’ (Ecclus, xix. 4). This sin is opposed rather to 


belief); for implicitly at least they substi 


~ persuasion. 
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prudence, inasmuch as it causes one to neglect the consideration 


of the reasons on which a prudent judgment rests (see Vol. Tl), 
and hence it does not destroy the virtue of faith. It is, never 
theless, injurious to faith, since it brings Christianity into cor 
tempt, keeps others from embracing the teachings of the Chureh, 
and leads to superstition, the ‘‘twin-sister of unbelief.” Ex- 
amples: Sempronia, who is not well educated, accepts as matters 
of faith every pious legend, every marvellous report of miracle, 
no matter from what source it comes or how suspicious may be 
its appearance. Titus holds many views considered by 
authorities as improbable or false, or as at best only opinions, bat 
he gives them out as doctrines of the Church that must be 
accepted, or as infallible or revealed teaching. The eredulity 
of Sempronia is excusable imprudence on account of her ignor 
ance, if she has not neglected instruction ; but that of Titus 5 
blameworthy, for he ought to inform ‘himself better before st 
tempting to instruct others. : 
(b) Other kinds of unbelief are opposed to the formal object 
of faith (i.e., to the authority of revelation as the motive of 
tute private judgment 
for authority.. The various systems of .Naturalism, such 3s 
Deism, go farther and openly attack supernatural revelation 5 
the ground of belief. Some of these systems deny the fact of 
revelation (e.g., Deism), others its character (6.9.5 Modern 
which makes revelation to consist jn the internal experience 
the believer), others its necessity (€.9.-, Rationalism). Thee 
heterodox teachings pertain, some to infidelity (e. 
some to heresy (¢.g., Modernism). The great majority of Pro 
testants nowadays cannot be said to have faith, declares C 
inal Newman, since they deduce from. Seripture, instead ‘ 
believing a teacher. What looks like faith is mere hereditatY 


"48. Dangers to Faith. 
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eset ablee dangers to faith are especially the following: 
arte ua pride or an excessive spirit of independence, which 
ie one unwilling to accept authority; love of pleasure, which 
ets one at odds with the precepts of faith; neglect of vrayer and 
Piety, particularly in time of temptation. 
a External dangers to faith are especially as follows: lit- 
mised opposed to religion ; schools where unbelief is defended ; 
en. marriages; association with unbelievers in religious mat- 
; Certain societies, 
849, Dangerous Reading.—There is a threefold prohibition 
against the reading of literature dangerous to faith. 
oe ae natural law forbids one to read or hear read writ- 
et el of any description which one knows is dangerous to 
feta , even though it is not dangerous to others and not 
ne en by the law of the Church. For a similar reason one 
Titys not keep such material in one’s possession. Example: 
Pi and Balbus read the letters of a friend on Evolution. Titus 
nie nothing unsound in the letters, and is not troubled by 
ng them ; but they fill the mind of Balbus with doubts and 
oi roti as the subject is above him. This reading is natu- 
y dangerous for Balbus, but not for Titus. Ee 
és le ae law of the Church forbids the use of certain kinds 
- tk or representations dangerous to faith (Canon 1399), 
re well as of those individual writings that have been denounced 
the Holy See and placed on the Index, or forbidden by other 
ecelestiastical authorities. (See Appendix I for Summary of 
Common Law on Prohibition of Books.) » yee cS 
(c) The law of the Church also pronounces ipso facto ex- 
communication against those who make use of works written by 
unbelievers in favor of their errors (Canon 2318). : ce 
850. As regards the kind of sin committed by using writin 
dangerous to faith, the following points must be noted: = 
~ (a) If a writing is dangerous and forbidden under natural 
law, the sin committed is of itself grave whenever the danger 
itself is serious and proximate; it is venial, when the danger is — 
slight or remote. The sin committed depends, therefore, not on 
the time spent in reading or the number of pages covered, but 
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on the danger (see 260-261, on the Dangers of Sin). No sin 
at all is committed, if the danger is slight or remote, and there 
is reason for reading the writing in question (e.g., the defense 
of truth). a2 rere ee ' 
(b) If the writing is forbidden under ecclesiastical law, the 
sin committed is of itself grave, even though the danger to a 
individual is not serious or proximate, for the law is based on 
the presumption of a common and great danger (see 460). The 
sin is not grave, however, when the prohibition is generally te 
garded as riot binding. under grave sin, or when the use made 
of the writing is inconsiderable. . No sin at all is committed, if 
one has obtained the necessary permissiun to read forbidden 
works, and is not exposed to spiritual danger in using the per- 
mission. musta bea: ef ag dite : 
_. 851. There are two cases in which the.use of writings for- 
bidden by the Church is only a venial sin. (a), When a writing, 
which in itself is not dangerous or only slightly dangerous, s 
forbidden, not on account of its contents, but only on accoun 0 
its lack of ecclesiastical approval, it is not ordinarily regard 
as forbidden under grave sin (e.g., Catholic Translations 
Scripture that have not received. the Imprimatur). (Db) When 
a writing has been condemned on account: of tts contents of 
manner of presentation, one does not sin mortally, if the use on€ 
of it is only slight. pdengy agri eis. ERA 
a a What constitutes notable,use of forbidden matter 8 
‘not determined: by law, but recent moralists, bearing 0 min 


the character of the law and what : would. prove proximately 


dangerous to faith for the generality today; offer the ope 
ing rules: (a) notable matter in reading a book is three or ca 
pages from the more dangerous parts, from thirty to sixty P 


- z bitter article;.(c) notable matter jn retention of forbidden writ: 


asonable. time (say, a month) — 


parts; (b) notable matter in read: 
habitual use of it, or even one very. 
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when a book has been condemned on account of its general ten- 
dency. (a) Under the natural law, of course, even a page or less 
is notable matter, if it places an individual in proximate danger; 
(b) under the positive law, perhaps anything in excess of one- 
tenth of the book would place one in proximate danger. But, 
a8 we are dealing now with the general tendency of a writing, 
this may have its effect on the reader before he has read one- 
tenth, if the book is large, or the treatment is very seductive. 
Hence, ‘‘one-tenth’’ is an approximation, rather than a rule. -~ 
854. The kinds of printed matter forbidden by the Code 
(Canon 1399) are as follows: (a) the prohibition extends to 
books, to other published matter (such as magazines and news- 
Papers), and to illustrations that attack religion and what are 
called “tholy pictures’’ (i.¢., images of our Lord and the Saints), 
if opposed to the mind of the Church; (b) the prohibition ex- 
tends to published matter dangerous to faith, and therefore to 
the following : to writings or caricatures that attack the existence 
of God, miracles or other foundations of natural or revealed re- 
ligion, Catholic dogma, worship or discipline, the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy as such, or the clerical or religious state; to those 
that defend heresy, schism, superstition, condemned errors, sub- 
Versive societies, or suicide, duelling, divorce; to non-Catholic 
Publications of the Bible and to non-Catholic works on religion 
that are not clearly free from opposition to Catholic faith; to 
liturgical works that do not agree with the authentic texts; to 
books that publish apocryphal indulgences and to printed images 
of holy persons that would be the occasion of error (e.g., the 
Tepresentation of the Holy Ghost in human form). © 
855. The mere presence, however, of condemned matter in a 
Writing does not cause it to fall under prohibition. © 
(a) Some works are not forbidden unless the author’s purpose 
to teach error or attack the truth is known. Hence, books on 
religion written by non-Catholics which contain errors against 
the Catholic Faith are not forbidden, unless they deal with relig- 
ion ex professo (i.e., not incidentally or eursorily, but clearly 
for the purpose of teaching). It is not necessary, however, that 


 Teligion be the main theme of the book. Similarly, books that at- ; 
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tack religion are forbidden, not when attacks are casual or by | 
the way, but when they are made purposely ; and the same is true 
as regards books that insult the clerical state. The purpose is 
recognized from the declaration of the author, from the nature of 
the work, from the systematic treatment, length or frequency 


of argumentation or attack, ete. ~~ 
(b) Other works are not forbidden, 
only agreement with error, but also argument in defense of ef- 
ror. Thus, books in favor of heresy, schism, suicide, duelling, 
divorce, Freemasonry, etc., are forbidden when they champion 
wrong causes by disputing in their behalf. 

(c) Other works are forbidden, not because they state, bat 
because they approve of error. Such are books that attack oF 
ridicule the foundations of religion or the dogmas of faith, those 
that disparage worship, those that are subversive of discipline, 

- those that defend proscribed propositions, those that teach and 
favor superstition, etc. . ( ; i 

856. Books that deal with religion ex professo (i.e., of set pur | 
pose), or obiter (1.¢., incidentally), are as follows: (a) Books that 
are ex professo religious are manuals of theology, works of ser- 
mons, treatises on the Bible, instructions on religious duties, works 
of piety, text-books of church history. Works of a profane chat: 
acter, such as scientific books, may also teach religion eZ pro- 
fesso, but it is not easy as a rule to perceive the een 

teaching religion in works of this kind. (b) Books that deal 
‘yeligion only obiter are works of a profane character, 1n W! 
the subject of religion is introduced only briefly (e.g., by wey. 
i tion). oe 8 fy at hae 
e pai ate dealing ex professo with religion and written y 
- on-Catholics are: (a) forbidden, if they contain matter com | 
i ith: - forbidden, if it is clear to one: 
trary to Catholic faith; (b) not ©. rain nothing eat 
-. (eg., from a competent review) that they con penne g : 
- trary to Catholic faith 
$58, How is one to know im 
‘hook falls under one of the foregoing 
Code? (a) If the Holy See has made a 


unless they contain not 


a 
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a clear; (b) if no declaration has been made, and one is 
enter judge for oneself, one may read as. much as is 
Ca ei whether the book is one of those proscribed 
sould it ne ps if a person has not received the education that 
skilled th a or judging, he should consult some person more 

850. Te it oe such as his parish priest or confessor. 
ae bre it lawful to read newspapers, magazines, or refer- 
Soatetey ae as encyclopedias), which contain some articles 
es ha eS , and others that are good or indifferent, if these 
as Sac have not been condemned? (a) If the reading 
bisecting nee on account of one’s individual character, will 
it choula ‘i 0 grave temptations, then according to natural law 
bahian te iets (b) If there is no serious danger or temp- 
ia aes the policy of the works or journals in question is 
a POT aes or anti-Catholic, as appears from the space given 
py . tack, their frequency or bitterness of spirit, then, 
aria a the law of the Code just mentioned, one should 
are papers Paar mae Examples of this kind of literature 
Catholic sheete o atheistic or bolshevistic propaganda, anti- 
ene act ete. (c) It there is no danger to the individual, 
a editorial policy is not hostile, one may use such matter 

$ good and useful, while passing over any elaborate or sys- 


.tematie attack on truth or defense of error. 


Hee Individual books are forbidden by name to all Ca- 
4 es by the Holy See and to their own subjects by Ordinaries 
= reine local or particular councils (Canon 1395). Books 
Pita emned by the Apostolic See must be considered as forbid- 
i n everywhere and in whatsoever language they may be trans- 
ated into (Canon 1396). 

. (a) If a book is forbidden, one may not read even the harm- 
ess parts of it, for there is the danger that, if one part is read, 
the other parts will also be read. But, if the part that occa- 
sioned the prohibition be removed, the prohibition ceases as 
regards the remainder of the book. mee 

__ (b) If a work is forbidden, one may not read any volume, 
if all the volumes deal with the same subject. But, if the vol- 


ae ae : 


aan anna ina aad 


- The Life and Pontificate of Leo X (Roscoe) ; Consti 


- Reign of Charles V (Robertson); Zoonomia, or The Laws 4 


~~ (b) In French: Notre Dam 
“and eighteen other works of Renan; a 


~~ 862, “What is meant by ‘ 
In the first place, those ‘‘use 
“who go over it with their eyes, understanding the meaning therein 

- eontained. Hence, 
forbidden books if he m 
‘he might sin against then 
law, if he induced the oth 
-- ‘gon-violate the church law, 
without understanding 
_ professor of theology, 1: 
and he sometimes rea 


_works on the In 
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umes treat of different subjects or of one subject that is divis | 
ible (e.g., universal history), one may read such volumes as do 
not contain the danger that occasioned the prohibition. 

(c) If all the works of an author. are condemned, the pro- 
hibition is understood to apply only to books (1.e., not to smaller 
works), and only to books dealing with religion, unless it sP 
pears that the other kinds of writings are also included; but the 
prohibition is to be presumed to include works that appear after | 
the condemnation, unless the contrary is manifest. 
861. Some outstanding works that have been condemned are | 


the following: (a) In English: Decline and Fall of The Romon = 
drew Lang); 


Empire (Gibbons) ; Myth, Ritual, and Religion (An 
History of England (Goldsmith) ; The Roman Popes (Ranke); 
itutional His 


conomy (Mill); Happ ' 


tory of England (Hallam); Political E 
h Literature (Taine); 


ness in Hell (Mivart); History of Englis 


Organic Life (Darwin). vs vo 
e de Paris (Hugo) ; Life of Jess 


Il the works of Anatole 


nd four works of Rousseau ; 2 
he Church, Gospel 


Little Book, 


France ; The Social Contract a: 
‘all the works of Voltaire; The Gospel and t 
Studies, The Fourth Gospel, Apropos of a 
Religion of Israel (Loisy) ; all the works of Jean Paul Sartre; © 
La Deuxieme Sexe and Les Mandarins by Simone de Beauvoir. 
‘use’? of forbidden writings? (a) 

> 4 writing who read it—that 5 


a person does not violate the church law 

erely listens to another read; althoug? 
atural law, and even against the chureh | 
er to read to him; neither does 8 per- 
if he merely glances at the characters = 
the sense expressed. Example: Titus, § 
has permission to read forbidden books | 
ds to his class doctrinal passages from — 
explain and refate errors. — Bal | 


dex in order to 
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Ea gars carefully the pages of a beautifully printed 
ane or i den work, but he understands hardly a word of 
Bales - 1s in a foreign language. Neither Titus’ class nor 
decent guilty of reading as forbidden by the Church, for 
(b) oe is given to penal laws (see 485). a? 
Sire tee oe place, those ‘‘use’’ a forbidden writing 
emacs : at is, who keep it in their home as belonging to 
be or borrowed from another, or who give it for safe- 
ae Hite even though they are not able to read it. 
win ene ; spe who has forbidden books on his shelves does 
sie they ke ] aw, since the books are not his property, nor 
bidden bos sc in his home. A bookbinder also who receives for- 
Aaya ei considered as excused through epieikeia for the 
penis | are in his shop, especially if his customer has the 
earencon 0 read those books. Example: Sempronius bought 
iv ke oe and then discovered that it is on the Index. 
ae . : 0 anne it? No, if he does not wish to destroy it, 
isda — ae . sel not delay beyond a month, either give it 
iether uae Perini Sion to keep it, . obtat ‘that per. 
uae the third place, those ‘‘use’’ a forbidden writing who 
7 bade it to others—for example, those who make presents 
a Gig at are on the Index, who lend. such. books. to. others, - 
ce them where others will read them, who read to others 
ae nal or write out excerpts for them. . It is lawful, however, 
rere Petiiy in theological and other classes of sacred science 
shee ae forbidden works to their student. body, if a suit- 
(a) anation and. refutation exclude all danger. °°). 
Paes mtd those fall under the law as violators who co- 
ne oe the production or distribution of forbidden literature. 
see ample, publishers, owners, authors, translators, book- 
ee ao ete... (cfr. 976 sqq., on Codperation in Worship). 
Cater e church law on’ forbidden literature. affects. all 
be, san not excepted by law, no matter how learned they may 
ne se position they may hold, or how immune from danger 
ce. y seem, unless they obtain permission to read such litera-. 
rom the Holy See, the Ordinary, or their regular Super- 


- professor, editor, 


ete., in similar circumstances cou 


for this (as explaine 
Jaw. Moreover, those 
not read or retain 
the indult extends even 
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ak oad 1402). Those excepted by law and who do not 
nate ee such permission are certain prelates and students 
ardinals, Bishops, and other Ordinaries (Canon 1401) 
and likewise major superiors in exempt clerical orders (Canon 
198, § 1) are not bound by the church prohibition of books 
dangerous to faith; (b) those who are. pursuing theological or 
biblical studies may use forbidden editions of Scripture, pi 
vided these are correct and complete as to the text, and contain 
no attacks on Catholic teaching in the introductions and anno 
tations (Canon 1400). This permission extends not only to sen | 
narians, but also to lay students; not only to those who are a 
school, but also to those who are really studying outside of schoo, 
such as professors, writers and those who are preparing lectures 
or dissertations. Peer 

864. When the necessity of reading a forbidden book is & © 
gent, and the opportunity of asking permission from the Holy | 
See or Ordinary is lacking, a person whose duties call for a 
quaintance with such a book may consider that the law does not 
bind in his particular ease (see 411-417 on epieikeia). (8) Ay 
critic, ete., who had not yet received permission | 


might read a forbidden book, if, being called upon to cri 
a confessor, pastit: 


it, he could not await the permission; (b) 
ld read a forbidden book 


d permission to read books for 
faith, may also read papers & | 
and they may use the perme : 
is a personal indult (see 44°)” 
are understood in the 


order to be able to refute it. 
-. 865. Those who have receive 
bidden as generally dangerous to 
‘periodicals of the same character, 
sion given them anywhere, since it 
‘The following restrictions, however, 
of permission: © siete: ee | 
(a) Permission to read, no matter by whom granted, does not 
make it lawful to read what is really a danger to one’s fai 
. d above.in 349-850) is contrary to na 
‘who have received an apostolic indult may 
pooks proscribed by their Ordinaries, unles ; 
en:to this. 8 ae | 
tain does not make it lawful to keep for, 


-(b) Permission to fr 
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bidden books i 
he acre! a way that they will fall into the hands of 
apa aie right to read them. On the contrary, there is 
a ine Bee 2 arising from the natural law to prevent such 
ti head ate ee Hence, those who have permission 
sarees detec angerous to faith should not place them on 
dhe ae tied ae is general access, or else they should label 
1403, §2), and forbidden (see Canons 1405, §1, and 
866, F % _ 
in oo to Canon 2318, the following censures are 
iene ae e use of forbidden books: 

tinea ee amen specially reserved to the Apostolic See 
fs noneeiss bas : by those who offer to the public books, even 
fe herctiee 1c c aracter, written by apostates, schismatics, 
sea dliee part defense of heresy or schism. This 
one Be ge) i rst, to the chief causes of publicity of the work 
ise cia a or who offers it for publication, and to the pub- 
it for that cei (owner or manager of the press) who accept 
hele: oe eee however, to remote codperators or 
ecter ate ; Hd to such chief causes as understand the char- 
aoulente 7: ook, either from the word of the author or from the 
Pienane a a incurred, if the work is not published (t.e., 
if it is a iblished anuscript, or is circulated only privately), or 
ballet Go ca in other than book form (e.g., as a pamphlet, 
keer ee see a Ignorance, if not crass or supine (see 27), 

(b) The ee censure (Canon 2229, §3, n. 1). 
Moreasutnccd ene is incurred by those who defend the 
fo ooks, either materially (e.g., by saving them 
ena re or morally (e.g., by defending, praising, or 
publishers g them). Tenoranc excuses here as in the case of 
of ped bf’ censure is incurred by those who defend books 
mie aread condemned by name through Apostolic letters. 
ionneak msure does not apply to books condemned by a 
ic asec nor to books condemned in a- Papal 
oe ae = oe, ae eee Ignorance excuses here 
(d) The same censure is incurred by those who knowingly 


ported by Protestant denominations, se 


.. (b) neutral schoo 
anti-Catholic. 


epee (e) neutral se 
~ yeligion or the Cc 


: ss neither the text-books nor th 
interfere with the religious. be others 
that is, those which are open also te 
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keep or read any of the forbidden books mentioned so far in this 
paragraph: The sense to be attached to the words ‘‘keep of 
read has been given above (see 862). Even crass and supine 
ignorance of law or penalty, provided it be not affected, as well 


as other causes that lessen imputability (see 40), excuse from this 


censure (Canon 2229, §§1,2). 0. >> 
(e) Excommunication not reserved is 
authors and publishers who are responsible for the printing 
without due authorization of books of Holy Writ, or of notes 
commentaries on the Bible, even though the text be correct 
the explanation orthodox... This censure is not incurred by those 
who are not responsible for. the printing done, such as 
ters and readers. Ignorance, if not crass and supine, excuses here 
(Canon 2229, §3).. 0 2 sass 
-.. 867, Dangerous Schools.—With reference to their dang 
to faith, schools are of three kinds:. 
(a) sectarian schools, in which 
scribed as part of the curriculum, and assistance at non-Catho 


rites is required. Examples are colleges and universities sa 
ctarian Sunday schools 
Bible classes; . ots igh : 
Is (#.¢., schools in which all religious teach 
ing is forbidden and no recognition given to any denomination) 
whose spirit and teaching in secular. branches 
- Examples are non-sectarian co 
sities in which materialism is incidentally taught, or in which 
faculty are freethinkers or bigots; ; 
hools in which no posi 
hurch..- Examples are public schools in 


only the profane sciences are taught, exerclst 
e teachers shall be irreligious 


mixed. schools, 
foregoin 


i 
i 
| 
i 


ineurred ipso facto by 


es a 


heresy or infidelity is pre 


i 


| 


is anti-religious 7 
lleges or univer © 


tive offense is givet to | 
which 
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fidelity, si : 
ae pa ite pupils are obliged to hear the defense of false 
(b) in ee join in the services of a false religion; 
pet seisee es schools of .an anti-religious. spirit the 
the tnteigivines, an ie es ee must attend courses in which 
a are unbendly ae ote nig ui. ei ede letters, 
here we a aiate schools whose spirit is not anti-religious, 
itself for the . Indifferentism that arises from the system 
tho students acts ee that religion is slighted tends to impress 
Sirothinn wastes : e idea that it is unimportant or unrelated 
and seeptician, a3 life, and this prepares the way for doubt 
than the are oreover, since example teaches more effectively 
religion ee a spoken word, the neglect or contempt of 
danger Pini rs and fellow-pupils in mixed schools is a 
9, Hey es 
ining ee ae or unlawfulness of attending or patron- 
the principles angerous to faith must be decided according to 
(a) If the ae above on the occasions of sin (see 263 sqq.). 
is not lawful nai to faith is voluntary, the use of such schools 
vide religions ee t ose who are able are bound to seek or pro- 
ing (see Canon aa both in elementary and higher school- 
good parochial sh Example: In the town of X there are 
easily send his a Catholie high schools. : Sempronius could 
txin select ‘ach ee : pea to these schools, but he thinks that cer- 
and 30 he chooses ¢ : er greater social and financial advantages, ° 
(b) 4 the da em. His conduct is not lawful. — soe BE : 
is lawtal dante pie to faith is necessary, the use of such schools 
ample: - rah the needed precautions are duly observed. Ex- 
the publie are etd district-of Y there is:no school except 
Sivio eS cee therefore Balbus sends his children to that 
mecteasicn mi uct is lawful, but he must see that his children 
pie ae instruction outside of school. 
(iiheke cn a anger to faith is necessary when there is no 
vidual ce or peenae: is sufficient for the needs of indi- 
hee ae a their parents are unable to send them. else- 
sentcl ba a case it is lawful to attend a school that is - 
| . means must be used to make the proximate danger. 


i 
| 
j 
| 
i 
i 
\ 


- to a man lose all religion.’ 


. in the parents themselves, 
“Catholic schools on:account 
to the teachings of’ 
to 
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remote. Such means are the following: (a) religious instrue- 
tion must be taken outside of school, as in special week-day 
classes, Sunday school, home study, ete.; (b) special attention 
must be given to the strengthening of faith on those points that 


are attacked or slighted in the neutral school; (¢) parents, guar- 


dians, or others responsible must see that the reading and the 
associates of their wards in the neutral schools are good, 
that they are faithful to their religious duties. 

871. Is attendance at non-Catholic schools sometimes U2: 
lawful, even when there are serious reasons in its favor? 

(a) It is unlawful, if the schools are sect 
excuse can justify such attendance; for, in a 
and codperation in false worship, there is presen 
danger to faith that is not made remote. Parents or guardians 
who knowingly send their children to sc i 
non-Catholic religion are suspected of heresy and incur excom- 
munication ipso facto, reserved to the Ordinary (see Canon 2319). 
Example: Titus sends his daughter to a sectarian academy be 
cause it is nearer and cheaper than the Catholic academy. He 
claims that she is old enough not to lose her religion, that oppo 
tion will make her faith stronger, ete. Titus’ arguments are 
fallacious and his conduct gravely sinful. 

-(b) Attendance at non-Catholic schoo ” 
schools are neutral in theory, but so dangerous in practice 
loss of faith is practically certain if one attends. Exam 
Balbus sends his son to an undenominational university which B 
regarded as a hotbed of atheism, and whose students practically 
“- §7g, Absolution should be denied in some 
send their children to non-Catholic ‘schools, 
epee HGR TE ee : 
oa) Absolution should be denied on account of lack of faith 

if they send their children to no0 
of their own i 


‘the. Church. Example: Sempronius 


send his children to pa! hial schools, 


eases to those Wh? 
if they refuse  — 


because he thinks each 


, and 


arian, and then 00 
Addition to seandal 
t a proximate 


hools for education 4 & 


Js is unlawful, if the 
ple: : 


en einen 


deas that are contrary = 


mio 
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one : ei 
pice ods about religion for himself, and not receive it 
et ean should be denied on account of the danger 
haeierterie ‘ — of the children, when the children are sent 
ifieient ote . ani or when they are sent to neutral schools and 
felt, are not used to counteract the evil influence there 
einen should be refused on account of scandal or 
i Sita n evil, if, while the parents themselves are sound 
bes bikes all danger of perversion of their children, 
eb. the sae an pera schools without sufficient rea- 
of incision att ion of others, or the great assistance 
(a) Lg pn should not be denied in the following cases: 
cule: a have a sufficient reason for sending their 
teal Osea, m- atholie schools (i.e., a reason approved by the 
to decide in mf - sufficient). It belongs only to the Ordinary 
telanes ct : circumstances and with what precautions at- 
Nene ae schools is allowable (Canon 1374; for appli- 
cil of hire nited States, see Holy Office, 24 Nov., 1875; Coun- 
shoals A pei III, n. 199, in regard to elementary and high 
1860. a 0 colleges and universities, see 8.C.Prop.Fid., 7 Apr., 
sic eb n. 4649, Vol VII, p.381; n.4868, Vol. VII, p.405; 
liswe a A : aoe Fid., 6 Aug., 1867); (b) when the parents 
una cient reason, but there is no lack of faith on their. 
as a ; anger of perversion of the children, no grave scandal 
rs ul co-operation in evil. 
ic Bee presence of Catholies as teachers in non-Catholic 
fiieeee ce eficial, since it lessens to some. extent the evil in- 
Pa ae schools; but there is also the danger that it may 
nary 5 dal or create the impression that attendance at Catho- 
arte is not necessary. Hence, it has been permitted by the 
pa in certain cases but only when danger of scandal or 
ie na pice hte is absent. (a) The secular. sciences may be 
mre y laymen in non-Catholic schools of higher or lower 
cation, if there is no scandal, no unlawful codperation, and 
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no immediate danger of perversion. (b) Christian doctrine 


certain priests may be appointed as’ chaplains for this 
(Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office to Bishops of Switzer- 
land, March 26, 1866). .. vole 

: 875. Dangerous Marriages.—The following kinds of: mat 
riage are dangerous to the faith of Catholics: (a) marriage 
with non-Catholics, unbaptized or bigoted persons (mixed mar 
: riages) ; (b) marriage with fallen-away Catholics (that is, with 


: Se ee Ae mea ee 
Ae A aR em ty nfimmentcdnhmt santnccan 
; Easetnncuti hi: 


those who have given up the Catholic religion, alth 
have not joined another), or with those who belong to 
_ forbidden by the Church. : 

-. 876... The danger to faith in the afo 
are serious and proximate, and hence such unions are fo 
by divine law, as long as the danger is not removed or made re 

- mote through the use of precautions. The 
Catholic party and the children. 
-\ (a) The Catholic party is in serious 
faith (ie. of joining the religion or sharing the ideas of the 
other party), or of doubting the truth of the Church, oF of 
taking refuge in Indifferentism. For, if domestic life is peace 
ful, the Catholic may easily be led in time to regard with favor 
the other party’s religion or views; if it is not peaceful, the 
Catholic through fear or annoyance may make comp 
sacrifices in matters of faith, or else suffer temptations that could 


societies 


resaid kinds of marriage? 


“./9(b). The children born are : 
of the faith (#.e., of ‘not. being brought up as Catholics), oF 
having their faith weakened by the example of parents who 
not agree in the matter of religion. If the non-Catholic or fallen 


: Pe a ét 
ay ic interferes with the religion of the children, th 
ee attendance at church, etc., 


. ‘pe forbidden or impeded ; ie ing impressions 
Will be at least the example Guring | ape . 
parent who does not accept the Catholic faith or who 8 


may be taught by priests to Catholic students of neutral schools, 
either in the school building or elsewhere (as in a church), and 


4 


ough they . 


rbidden | 
dangers are for the 


danger of losing the 


romises OF . 


have been avoided. : : ao 
in serious danger of being depri 


ae +m religious education. 
-baptism, : religio that. party does n ot interfere, there 
ble years of one ~ 
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its requirements. Statistics indicate that one of the chief sources 
of leakage in the Church today is mixed marriages. “ 
th 877. Dangerous marriages are also forbidden by the law of 
€ Church. (a) Lack of baptism in the non-Catholic party 
vay the diriment impediment of disparity of worship (Canon 
pegs (b) membership of the non-Catholic party in an here- 
leal or schismatical sect causes the prohibitive impediment of 
mixed religion (Canon 1060); (ce) unworthiness of one of the 
parties, on account of notorious apostasy or affiliation 
with forbidden societies (see 945 sqq.), prevents the 
— from assisting at the marriage without permission 
Tom the Ordinary (Canon 1065). - 
i 878, No one may enter into any of the dangerous marriages 
‘re considered, unless the requirements of the natural and 
stl laws be complied with. (a) The natural law requires 
aie pain of grave sin that the danger of perversion be re- 
ban that no non-Catholic ceremony take place, and that the 
atholic spouse work prudently for the conversion of the other 
Party. (b) The ecclesiastical law requires under grave sin that 
guarantees be given that the requirements of the natural law 
shall be fulfilled (Canons 1061, 1071); that there be grave and 
urgent reasons for the marriage (ibid.) ; that dispensations from 
the impediments be obtained, or permission, in the case of un- 
Worthiness of one of the parties, to assist at the marriage be 
granted by the Ordinary (Canons 1036, 1065). Te eee 
__ 879. The canonical consequences of dangerous marriages 
illegally contracted are as follows: (a). Those who knowingly 
contract a mixed marriage without dispensation are ipso facto 
excluded from legitimate ecclesiastical acts, (e.g., the office of 
godparent), and from the use of sacramentals, until a dispensa- 
tion has been obtained from the Ordinary (Canon 2375). Mar- 
Tlage contracted with the impediment of disparity of worship 
is invalid, whether the parties are in ignorance or not (Canon 
1070, §16). (b) Catholics who enter into marriage before a non- 
Catholic minister acting in a religious eapacity or who contract — 
marriage with the implicit or explicit understanding that any 
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or all of the children will be educated outside the Church incur 
excommunication latae sententiae reserved to the Ordinary 
(Canon 2319), | ; j 
880. The prenuptial guarantees required by church a 
case of mixed or other dangerous marriages are a follows: aa 
According to the Code, no dispensation for ae ed tae 
will be granted unless the non-Catholic party eryes ® ae ie 
that the danger of perversion for the Catholie party hall be 
removed, and both parties -promise that all the children 8 a 
baptized and brought up only in the Catholic faith. There sh 
~ be moral certainty that the promises will be kept, and as 8 The 
they should be demanded in writing (Canons 1061, 1071). ; 
permission for marriage with fallen-away Catholics is not agi 
until the Ordinary has satisfied himself that the aan 92). 
Catholie and the children has been removed (Canon 1065, rties 
(b) The pre-Code legislation further required that both 7 tisk 
"promise that there would be no non-Catholic ceremony an thet 
the Catholic promise to work for the conversion of ang not 
party. Canons 1062-1063 speak of these obligations, but do 
exact promises, ate Bods ase , jages 
881. Remedies against mixed and other dangerous meer be 
are the following: (a) Before engagement. Catholics shoul 


Zs . aith. 
Instructed. and encouraged to marry those of their own fi 
Thus, confessors can diseou 


olics, parents can provide their children with iain ses 
i Catholies, and, above all, pastors should | 

quently speak and preach to old and young on the evils of mix : 
: Marriages. (b) After engagement to a non-Catholic has Wa 

‘made, the non-Catholic should be persuaded to accept the Cat 
“lie religion, if h 
the Catholic shoul 
‘the pastor should 


_. . Feally serious cause (see Canon 1064; II Plenary Council of Bal- 


; HII Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 133). : 


882. Dangerous . Communication:—Mixed marriages are 


Mentioned Specially among the communications with non-Catho- - 


: . -Cath- - 
Tage company-keeping with non-Ca 
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i is-a lifelon 
lies that are dangerous to faith, because pedieacne eae 
and intimate association. But there are other Me less danger- 
with unbelievers that can easily corrupt faith, ot religious, and 
ous being communication in matters that are My Ree ieee 
the more dangerous being communication in ee with non- 
(a) Non-religious or civil communication is sete ic cdieet ae 
Catholics in secular affairs, such as business, cheer res with non- 
Politics, (b) Religious communication is associ 7 
Catholics in sacred services or divine worship. las follows: (a) 
883, Non-religious communication is sinfu articular case 
It is sinful according to natural law, when in ais chosen, or 
it would be a proximate danger of perversion not ehiploy anit 
an involuntary danger against which Sins meget and_ free- 
cient precaution. Examples: Titus chooses ding their char- 
thinkers for his friends and intimates, pasabager her poverty is 
acter and bad influence. Balba on account 0 anions are un- 
obliged to work in a place where all a ie i to win her 
believers who scoff at religion and try in every rm herself more 
over to their errors; yet she is not concerned to a : 
strongly in faith. ir ication is 
io) aceediig to ecclesiastical law, .civil cated a persons 
forbidden with those who have been puree those who lay 
to be avoided (Canon 2267). rie ene or who have 
Violent hands on the Roman Pontiff (Canon das ‘persons to be 
been excommunicated by individual name of the Apostolic See 
avoided through public decree or sentence [ for husband and 
(Canon 2258). Exception is made, eoarie ‘others in case of 
Wife, children, servants, subjects, an : 
ae eae communication is sinful on account of danger 
in acaertlned promtinate and voluntary ira pear oe 
, : ronius goes to a non-Vatho other 
hens ‘ eee A eee the divinity of aa 
articles of the Creed. The purpose of etek his faith suffers, 
himself asa publie speaker, but be ee 4 ; 
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eae he admires the orator. Balbus chooses to listen over the 
radio to attacks on religion and Christianity, which cause ser 
lous temptations to him. ns aig Bees 
; Ee Heed es necessary occasion of sin and one does not et 
Besaes i precautions against it, religious communication 
to a jail a in 7 Example: Titus, a prisoner, has to listen at times 
that apiain, who teaches that there are errors in the Bible, 
~ sym ae from the ape, ete. Titus feels himself drawn 
soeuctian tic cin - =o sepa. pus makes m0 effort to 
si sia ci munication with unbelievers that is a remote occ- 
of this world” Ch nee {or “otherwise one must needs go ou 
tice or charit (I Cor., v. 9). On the contrary, reasons of jus 
Pe hase ei frequently make it necessary and commendable 
_ eonviction. ( vias with those of other or no religions 
ate with re ep of Justice. It is necessary to cooper 
~ fare of our co: olic fellow-citizens in what pertains to the wel- 
eo sbe- just “and Cae country, state, city, and neighborhood; t 
~ Chureh, ete b) in business relations with those outside the 
2 teous ae d Pi ) Reasons of charity. Catholics should be cour 
_ temporarily eae all (Heb., xii. 14), and be willing to assist 
St. Paul, witho nreboe those outside the Church. Thus, 
all thin : to as sacrificing principle or doctrine, made 
rere 8s to all men, in order to gain all (I Cor., ix. 19). Indeed, 


the mission of the . : : 
_ aloof from all that roan en would suffer, if Catholies today ker 


: oe by example as well 


purely civil or profane—e.g., social 
ns, temperance societies, labor unions, 
any, church and are neutral in re 
onhe ee faith. (a) There may be dangef 
nee "membership, even when the nature of the 
e os. nature of. 
es sad indifferent or good. Example: It would be 
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dangerous to faith to join a convivial society whose members 
were mostly aggressive infidels, even though the purpose of the 
organization was only recreation. (b) There may be danger to 
faith on account of certain methods or principles of the society. 
Example: A Boys’ or Girls’ Club whose purpose is to train young 
People for good citizenship is dangerous to faith, if it acts as 
though the natural virtues were sufficient, or as though moral 
education belonged to itself exclusively or principally. 
: 887. The Sin of Blasphemy.—So far we have spoken of the 
Stns of unbelief that are contrary to the internal act of faith. 
We now come to the sins that are contrary to the external act, 
or profession of faith. These sins are of two kinds: (a) The 
less serious sin is that of ordinary denial of the faith, that is, 
the assertion that some article of faith is false, or that some 
contrary error is true. This sin will be treated below in 913 sqq. 
on the commandments of faith. (b) The more serious sin is 
blasphemy, that is, the denial to God of something that is His, 
or the ascription to God of what does not belong to Him. Of 
this sin we shall speak now. ; 

888. Blasphemy etymologically is from the Greek, and sig- 
hifies damage done to reputation or character; theologically, it is 
applied only to insults or calumnies offered to God, and is three- 
fold according to the three stages of sin described above (see 
168). (a) Blasphemy of the heart is internal, committed only — 
in thought and will. So ‘‘the wicked man said in his heart: 
There is no God’? (Ps. xviii. 1), and the demons and lost souls 
blasphemed God without words (Apoc., xvi. 9). (b) Blasphemy 
of the mouth is external, committed in spoken words, or in their 
Written or printed representations. (c) Blasphemy of deeds is’ 
also external, committed by acts or gestures.” The action of 
Julian the Apostate in casting his blood towards heaven was 
intended as a sign of contempt for Christ. a 

889. Internal blasphemy does not differ from unbelief or 
disrespect for God. We are concerned here, therefore, only with 
external blasphemy, which is contrary to the external profes- 
sion of faith. External blasphemy is opposed to faith either 
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directly (by denying what is of faith) or indirectly (by oF 
ing disrespect to what is of faith), and hence it is either here 
cal or non-heretical. _ false, 
(a) Heretical blasphemy affirms about God something 4 
or denies about Him something true. The false ree to 
made directly, when some created imperfection is attribut 


es Parag dtos | 
God, or. indirectly, when some divine perfection is attribute 


creature. Example: It is heretical blasphemy to affirm ane 
is a tyrant or the cause of sin, or that man is able to . bets to 
God. It is also heretical blasphemy to deny that God is @ 
perform miracles, that His testimony is true, ete. ; thing 
(b) Non-heretical blasphemy affirms or denies scat way. 
- about God according to truth, but in a mocking or blaming 


oe ‘o faith, | 
This sin ig opposed, therefore, to reverence rather than to f 


: : irtue of 
and will be treated Jater among the sins against the virtu 


_ religion (see Vol. IT). Example: A person in anger at 
Says scornfully ; ‘God is good!’ 


: if 
890. The nature of heretical blasphemy will better appeat © | 


we compare it with other kinds of speech disrespectful to G 
(a) It differs from maledictions or curses, (¢.g., “May 
destroy you!’?), because the one directly offended in blasphemy 

is God Himself, while in a curse it is some creature of God. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


(b) It differs from non-heretical blasphemy, from perjury - 


and disregard of vow, from vain use of the name of God, aac 
none of these necessarily proceeds from a lack of faith, as 


heretical blasphemy. Non-heretical blasphemy proceeds sie 
hatred or contempt of God 

gard of vow from disobedience, vain use of the Divine Nam¢ 
from irreverence. _ 


- (e) Heretica] pI 
~~ God must help me now if He ean,’’ said by one who exposes 
himself rashly to danger), for, while temptation of God impli 
re it is di of irreverence by which one presumes 
roof, whereas heretical blasphemy is di- 
ruth. 0. qo oe 


1. Heretical blasphemy calumniates God, either in His q 
ctions, or in those created persons OF 


» perjury from presumption, 4 | 
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things that are specially His by reason of friendship or pres 
tion, Thus, we have: (a) blasphemy that attacks be Bs — 
Being Himself, as was explained above; (b) blasphemy R Aa 
tacks what is especially dear to God, which consists in eee 
or acts derogatory to the Blessed Virgin, the Saints, the Sac 
ments, the crucifix, the Bible, ete. . . 

892, Unlike God, ereatures are subject to ee 
moral or physical, and thus it is not: always erroneous s a : 
mous to attribute imperfections to the Saints or sacred we 

(a) If sacred persons or things are spoken ill of bg y 
account of their relation to God, or in such a way that t e a 
said of them reverts on God Himself, blasphemy is aera 
Example: It ig blasphemous to say that the Mother of roe 
not a Virgin, that St. Peter was a reprobate, that St. nh Non: 
and St. Simeon Stylites were snobbish or eccentric, that : 

Taments are nonsense, that relics are an imposture, shee me 

(b) If sacred persons or things are criticized presley ie 
count of their human or finite imperfections, real or alleg fe 

© sin of irreverence is committed, when the sate if 
Prompted by malice or levity.” No sin at all is commi of the 
one is stating facts with due respect for the character 


foo: 
Persons or things spoken of. Examples: To call a Doctor o: 


the Chureh an ignoramus out of anger at a penta Dears 
defended by him, would be of itself a Bercy a on e the 
To speak of a Saint as a dirty tramp oF agit Nee But, 
intention is to insult, is also a serious sin of sae pie 4 oe 
if one were to say in joke that St. Peter was a ba ane be 
ties Borromeo a big nose, the rare arise cribing a 
only slight. No sin would be committed, if one, ea a 
religious painting from the artistic standpoint, Set a 
aha se a a tiBersshs atte Be 
ae oe tical blasphemy is expressed not eet sce see 
that are complete and in the indicative mood, but eee! si 
°F interjections, by wishes, some t at sie eas or in- 
(a) Blasphemy is expressed optatively, he divalent 4p 
terrogatively. . Examples: ‘‘Away with : sa ae from the 
e assertion that God is not eternal.. ‘‘Come down es 
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cross, if Thou be the Son of God” (Matt., xxvii. 40), is equiv- 
alent to the statement that Christ is mot the Son of God. The 
question put to the Psalmist, “Where is thy God?” (Ps. xli. se 
. Meant in the mouth of the Psalmist’s enemies that Jehovah di 
not exist, or was powerless, Sais daa 
(b) Blasphemy is expressed even by short words, or he 
grunt or snort of contempt. Example: To utter the name 2 
our Lord in a contumelious way signifies that one regards Him 
as of no account. The word ‘*hocus-pocus’’ is sometimes used in 
derision of the Mass or other sacred rites, ie a 
_ (ce) Blasphemy is expressed by acts that signify disbelief oe 
dishonor, for example, to spit or shake one’s fist at heaven, is 
_ turn up the nose or make a wry face at the mention of God, 
_ trample in the dust a crucifix, ete. Me pe ek, 
_ 894. Rules for Interpreting Cases of Doubtful Blasphemy-— 
(a) Custom or usage is a better.guide than etymology or gre 
mar in discovering whether a blasphemous meaning is a <: 
in certain common expressions of an ambiguous character. . i 
amples: According to signification the phrase, ‘‘Sacred nee 
God,”’ is harmless and might be a pious ejaculation,’ but acco: j 
ing to the sense in which it is taken in French it curses cage 
4s blasphemous, According to signification, the expression ‘“‘Ye 
gods’’ in English, ‘‘Thousand names of. God’’:in French, “Thou- 
sand Sacraments’ in German, are blasphemous; but according 
. to the sense in which they are used by the people they merely 
express surprise, and are at most a venial sin of irreverence. The 
English language as a whole is singularly free from blasphemous 
expressions, just as English classic literature as a whole is sin- 
gularly free from obscenity... 6 gees 4 ae 
ys (b) The dispositions or feelings of the user are a better ar 
“© of the presence or absence of blasphemy than the mere words, 
“the latter are capable of various senses. If doubt persists about 
' the sense of an ambiguous expression that could be blasphemous, 
“it may be held that no blasphemy was intended. Examples: 
_ Titus, a good man, is go annoyed trying to correct his children 


__ that he exclaims: “Why did the Lord ever send me such pests?” 
Balbus, who -is a 


hater of -religion, answers him: “Who is Ld 4 
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blame if they are pests??? Since Titus is habitually religious 
and Balbus habitually irreligious, the question of the former 
sounds like irritation, the question of the latter like pean 
Claudius is a very religious-minded man, but he meets wit : 
series of calamities which so stun him that he exclaims: I mus 
be only a step-child of God. Certainly, He cares little for. me. 
Why did He ever create me?’’. The sentiment seems to be one 
of grief and wonder rather than of -insult to God. ee 
very devoted to his mother, and often addresses her in a 0 : 
language, saying that he adores her, that she is the god = a 
Whose shrine he worships, his supreme beautitude, ete. ies = 
literally, these expressions are blasphemous, but as used by 4 - 
bus they are harmless, PE ao : 

895. The Sinfulness of Blasphemy.— (a) From its very nat- 
ure (i.¢., from the importance. of the rights it attacks and the 
goods it injures), blasphemy is a mortal sin, since it Biker 
the Majesty of God, and destroys the virtues of religion, love 0 
God, and frequently faith itself: In the Old Testament eye 
Punished with death (Lev.; xxiv. 15 sq.), and Canon 2328 of the 
Code prescribes that blasphemy be punished as the. Ordinary 
shall decide. It is also a crime at common law and rieaiaan dt 
Statute, as tending to a breach of the peace and being a nee ¢ 
nuisance or destructive of the foundations of civil society's ¥ oe 
Printed, it is a libel. yoda Bebe rete RE esa RP 

(b) Unbelief is the greatest of sins after hatred of ae ny 
820). But blasphemy is the greatest of the sins _ ‘a ie 
Since to inner unbelief it adds external denial and insul Ge 

{e) Blasphemy cannot become a venial sin on ete nes 
smallness of the matter involved, for even slight slan a oe pres 

omes great when its object is God Himself. «. pane cae 
blasphemous to say that our Lord was not above x abn = 
imperfections, or to show contempt for even: ae ie i es be 
the Sai eh. hesiiy ead ee : 

dime cannot become a venial sin on eee of 
Unpremeditation, if at the time it is committed zit . 
its character, just as murder does not become a venial sin, ts 


One killed another.in.a sudden fit of anger. Besaple® Sem- 


"erence to the AMEE , 
S nee There are three distinct species of blasphemy—non-heretical, 
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pronius has the habit when driving his refractory mules of shout- 
ing at them: ‘‘You creatures of the devil!’ A priest on hearing 
this admonishes Sempronius that the expression is blasphemous. 
But Sempronius continues to use it whenever the mules irritate 
him, making no effort to improve. 

896. There are some cases in which blasphemy is only a ven- 
ial sin or no sin on account of the lack of deliberation. 

(a) If there is no advertence or only semi-advertence to the 
act itself, the blasphemy pronounced, unless it be voluntary in 
its cause (see 102, 196), is not a mortal sin. In the former 

case, there is no sin-at all, for the act is not human (see 38); in 

the latter case there cannot be mortal sin, for there is no fall 

reflection on the deed (see 175). Example: Balbus now and 
_ then catches himself humming blasphemous songs that he heard 

years ago, but he always stops as soon as he thinks of what he 18 

Saying. Titus, coming out of the ether after an operation, makes 

a few blasphemous remarks, but he is so dazed that he hardly 
knows who is speaking. Sempronius makes himself drunk, 
foreseeing that he will blaspheme while out of his senses. Bal- 
bus commits no sin, Titus may be guilty of venial sin, but Semp- 
ronius is guilty of mortal sin in blaspheming. 

(b) If there is no advertence or only semi-advertence to the 
malice of the act, the blasphemy pronounced, if it is not volun- 
tary in its cause, is not a mortal sin; for one is not responsible 
for more than one knows or should know (see 99-100, on imput- 
ability). Examples: Titus, a foreigner, has been taught to repeat 
certain blasphemous phrases, whose real meaning he does not 
Suspect.. Balbus has the habit when angry of blaspheming at his 
mules, but he is doing his best to use more suitable language. 
Sempronius unawares gets into a tipsy condition in which he real- 

. rs acts, but is confused about moral distinctions, and hence 
eg 

in his normal state. Caius, a boy, blasphemes, thinking that he 

38 committing only a venial sin of “‘eussing.”? 

897. Different kinds of blasphemy must be noted with ref- 
duty of confession. » pee : ee 


RE alec Nai st icartmnseninthoc i gag ieee eal era 


lasphemous expressions which he would abhor if he were 
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which is opposed to the virtue of religion; heretical, which is 
opposed to religion and faith; diabolical, which is opposed to 
teligion, faith and the precept to love God. These species should 
be distinguished in confession. Examples: Titus, angered be- 
cause his Patron Saint did not obtain a favor for him, ironically 
turns the Saint’s Picture to the wall, saying : ‘‘ You have great in- 
fluence with God !?? (non-heretical blasphemy). Balbus in simi- 
lar circumstances said: ‘I have lost all faith in Saints’? (here- 
tical blasphemy). Sempronia, whose child has just died, rebels 
against God and calls Him a cruel monster (diabolical blas- 
Phemy), ; ; 

(b) Cireumstances may aggravate the malice of blasphemy. 
Blasphemy that is directly against God Himself is worse than 

lasphemy against the Saints; blasphemy against the Blessed 
Virgin is worse than blasphemy against other. friends of God; 
blasphemy that ascribes evil to God is greater than blasphemy 

t denies Him some perfection; blasphemy that excuses itself 
or boasts is worse than blasphemy that is more concealed; blas- 
Phemy that expressly intends to dishonor God is graver than 
blasphemy that only implicitly intends this. Some authors re- 
quire that aggravating circumstances be mentioned in confes- 
Sion, but others say this is not necessary (see Vol. II). : 

898, According to the causes from which they proceed (see 
250), blasphemies are divided into three kinds: (a) blasphemy 
{gainst the Father, which is contumely spoken against God. out 
of passion or weakness, as when one being annoyed uses what 
he knows to be blasphemy ; (b) blasphemy against the Son, which 
18 contumely against God spoken out of ignorance. Thus, St. 
Paul said of himself that he had been a blasphemer, and a perse- 
cutor, and contumelious, but that he obtained mercy, because he 
did it ignorantly in unbelief (I Tim., i. 12, 13) > (ce). blasphemy 
®gainst the Holy Ghost, which is contumely against God spoken 
out of sheer malice. Such was the sin of the Jews, who attributed 
the divine works of Christ to the prince of demons (Matt., xii. 

899. To the Holy Ghost are appropriated the supernatural 
gifts of God that prevent or remove sin; and, as these can be re- 
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duced to six, there are also six sins against the Holy Ghost (i, 
es kinds of contemptuous disregard of spiritual life). The ex- 
Pression of this inner contempt is a blasphemy.’ .: 

(a) Man is kept from sin by the hope mingled with fear which 
the thought of God, as both merciful and just, excites in him. 
Hence, despair and presumption which remove these divine pre 
ventives of sin are blasphemies against the Holy Ghost. -: 

(b) Man is kept from sin, next, by the light God gives him to 

; know the truth and by the grace He diffuses that all may per 

"form good. . Hence, resistance to the known truth and displeas- 

_ Ure at the progress of God’s kingdom. are also sins against the 
Spirit of truth and holiness, =: Hepa 2 

(c) Man is kept from sin by the shamefulness of sin itself 
and the nothingness of the passing satisfaction it affords; for 
the former inclines him to be ashamed of sin committed, or to 

- Tepent, while the latter tends to make him tire of sin and give 


«900. . There 
_ Biven-in this life: How then does our Lord say that the blas- 


we P hemy against the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven, neither 2 
__ this world nor in the world to come (Matt., xii. 31) P09 


to their nature, because not only do they set up an evil condition, 
_ but they also remove or resist those things that could lead to 
betterment, Thus, if one despairs, or presumes, or resists truth 
abandon error or evil, one shuts 


ng to its nature, is unpardonable; 
and repentance to those who were in 
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despair, for example. Hence, we repeat, there is no sin which, 
if repented of, cannot be forgiven in this life. 

901. Does one arrive at the state of malicious sin or blas- 
Phemy.suddenly or gradually? °(a) Malice in sin (i.e., the will- 
ing choice of evil by one who is not weakened by ignorance or 
Passion) is sometimes due to a disorder in the will itself which 
has a strong inclination towards wrong, as when long-continued 
habit has made sin attractive. It is clear that in such cases one 
does not arrive at blasphemy suddenly. Example: Titus blas- 
Phemes with readiness and without remorse. This argues that 
he is an adept and not a beginner, for readiness and strong at- 
tachment are signs of practice. .(b) Malice in sin is sometimes 
due to the fact that the will has lost certain protections against 
sm, and hence chooses sin readily and gladly, as happens when 
& sin against the Holy. Ghost has been committed. Generally, 
the contempt of God’s gifts contained in sins against the Holy 
Ghost does not come suddenly, but follows as the climax of a 
Progressive deterioration (Prov., xviii. 3); but, since man is 
free and sin very alluring, it is not impossible that one should 
suddenly become a blasphemer, especially if one had not been 
careful before in other matters. It is next to impossible, :how- 
ever, that a religious-minded man should all at once become a 
lasphemer or malicious sinner... > - a oe aaa eee 

Remedies Against Blasphemy.—(a) Those who blas- 
Pheme maliciously should be admonished of the enormity of their. 
sin, as well as the absurdity of defying the Almighty (Ps. ii. 1, 
4). Prayers and ejaculations in praise of God are a suitable 
Penance for them. (b) Those who blaspheme through habit or 
out of sudden anger or passion should be told that at least they 
‘ause great scandal, and make themselves ridiculous. A good 
Practice for overcoming habit or sudden outbursts is that some 
Mortification or almsdeed or litany should be performed each 
time blasphemy is uttered. = -< oh ee 
_ 903, Absolution of Blasphemers.—(a) If blasphemy is not 
heretical, no censure or reservation is incurred under the gen- 
eral law, and every confessor may absolve; (b) if blasphemy 
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is heretical, excommunieation is ineurred under the conditions 
given above in 834, and absolution may be granted as explained 
there. a 

904. Sins of Ignorance, Blindness, Dullness.—After the sins 
against faith itself come the sins against the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost that serve faith (see 808) : (a) against the Gift of Knovl- 
edge is the sin of ignorance; (b) against the Gift of Under- 
standing are the sins of blindness of heart and dullness of u- 
derstanding, i 

905. Ignorance (as explained in 28 and 249) is a cause of 
sin—of material sin, if the ignorance is antecedent, of formal 
sin, if the ignorance is consequent. But ignorance is also @ si2 
itself, in the sense now to be explained. : 

(a) Ignorance may be considered in itself (i.e., precisely 4 
it is the absence of knowledge), and in this sense it is not ealled 
a sin, since under this aspect it is not opposed to moral virtue, 
but to knowledge, the perfection of the intellect. 

(b) Ignorance may be considered in relation to the will (64 
precisely as it is a voluntary defect), and in this sense it is @ 

Sin, since under this aspect it is opposed to the moral virtue of 
. Studiosity (i.e, the part of temperance which moderates a 
desire of learning and keeps the golden mean between curiosity 
- and negligence). 
_ 48 twofold: it is called affected ignorance, if the will is strongly 
desirous of the lack of due knowledge, and is called careless 
ignorance, if the will is remiss in desiring due knowledge. Af 
fected ignorance is a sin of commission, careless ignorance & 512 
of omission. ee ate 
< ss (e) Ignorance may be considered in relation to obligatory 
acts (i.¢., precisely as it makes one voluntarily incapable of fal- 
filling one’s duties), and in this sense it partakes of various kinds 
of sinfulness, inasmuch as he who is voluntarily ignorant of his 
duty is responsible for the mistakes he will make. Thus, he wh? 
. is sinfully ignorant in matters of faith, will fail against the pre 
-- eepts of that virtue; he who does not know what his state of life 
as judge, lawyer, physician, ete., requires, will fail against jus 


| 


This sin of ignorance pertains to neglect, and 
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tice; he who does not know what charity demands of him, will 
sin against charity. Tes SE oe 

906. The malice of the sin of ignorance in matters of faith 
is as follows: (a) Vincible ignorance of the truths one is obliged 
to know, whether the obligation be of means or of precept (see 
360, 786 sqq.), is a grave sin, for faith in these truths is com- 
manded under pain of losing salvation (Mark, xvi. 15, 16). (b) 
The sin committed-is but one sin, regardless of length of time, 
and is incurred at the time one omits due diligence in acquiring 
knowledge, as is the case with other sins of omission. Hence, me 
Who remains in culpable ignorance of Christian doctrine for a 
year commits one sin, but the length of time is an aggravating 
circumstance, 

907. Culpable ignorance regarding truths of faith, as a 
distinet sin, is as follows: oes 

(a) It is not distinct from its cause (i.e., negligence), for 
ignorance is not a sin at all, except in so far as it proceeds from 
negligence. Hence, one would not be obliged to accuse oneself 
of the sins of omission in regard to instruction in Chrisiian 
doctrine and of ignorance in Christian doctrine, for these are but 
one sin. : : 
(b) Culpable ignorance is not distinct from its effect (i.¢., 
Tom a sin committed on account of the ignorance), if the truth 
one is ignorant of has to be known only on account of BOMC PESS 
ing duty that must be performed here and now; for in eet 
Case the knowledge is required, not for its own sake, but = ks e 
Sake of the duty. Hence, ignorance of fact or of a particu ar law 
is not distinct. as a sin from the sin that results from it. Ex- 


amples: Titus knows that he should not take money that belongs 


te another; but through his own carelessness he is ain 
of the fact that the money before him belongs to another, a 
takes the money. Balbus knows that the precept of eae 
on fasting is obligatory; but through his own negligence e | 
Unaware that today is a fast day, and does not fast. Titus an 
Ralb i one sin apiece....<:9 0 eee 

(e) Gide ee is distinct from its effect, if eet 
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one is ignorant of has to be known for its own sake; for in such 
4 Case one sins against the virtue of studiosity (see 905) by no 
knowing Something which one should know habitually, and als 
against some other virtue by violating its precepts as a result 
of one’s sinful ignorance. Truths one is obliged to know for 


of the Decalogue, the Precepts of. the Church, and the duties 
of one’s own state. Examples: Sempronius through his own cate 
lessness does not know the mystery of the Incarnation, and as 4 
result blasphemes Christ. : Titus does not know that stealing ¥ 
‘a sin, and therefore he steals. “In both cases two sins are com 
“mitted, the sin of ignorance and the sin that resulted from ignot- 


- ance, 


«908. Cases in which ignorance in matters of faith is not cil 
pab. 


le are the following: (a) if one has used sufficient diligence 
: Boe _ “to acquire knowledge, one is not responsible for one’s ignorance; 
i fe _(b) if one has not used sufficient diligence to acquire knowledgs 
ON is not ‘responsible for one’s ignorance, if the lack of diligen 
| 38 not one’s fault, 3... -.. te ee a ne 


rd 


: = 909... Sufficient diligence is a broad term and has to be ea 
Pies _ Stood with’ relation to the mental ability of the person and the | 


importance and difficnl 


: f greater importance. However, the vas 
a lowing general rules ean be Biven 2 naked 


» diligence ‘need not be as a rule. supremé 


nt, diligence should equal that which # 
900d people in similar circumstances. Thus, the 
Se Cretan © consult the learned or frequent the instruction’ 
7 Provided for them, the learned who devote themselves to study 


ae as ‘ordered and-who seek assistance in doubts, are sufficiently 
- diligent. Beer ae ot ene ee eae es 
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910. One who has not used sufficient diligence is sometimes 
responsible, sometimes not responsible. : 

(a) A person is not responsible for his ignorance and lack of . 
sufficient diligence, if he conscientiously desires to have the | 
Proper amount of instruction, and has not even a suspicion that 


their own sake are the mysteries of faith, the Commandments | his studies and knowledge are not sufficient. Example: Titus, 


having gone through a very small catechism, thought that he 
understood Christian doctrine sufficiently and had done all that. 
Was required, But some years later he discovered, when = 
amined, that he was ignorant of many important matters, an 
had entirely misunderstood others. peur a 
(b) A person is responsible for his lack of diligence an 
knowledge, if at heart he does not care to know, even though no: 
fears or doubts about his ignorance disturb him. Examples: 
albus always felt religion a bore. At Sunday school sled 
ydreaming ; now during: sermons on Sunday he falls as eens 
The result is that he has many infidel ideas, but doesn t know 
it, and is not much concerned. Caius secured for himself an’ — 


inasmuch as it arises from over-affection for carnal things, 


Specially the delights of eating and drinking... (b) ee 
of mind is a complete lack of knowledge of divine one ante 
the fact that one refuses to consider them lest one feel obliga , 
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to do good, or to the fact that one is so wedded to passion that 
One gives it all one’s attention (Ps. xxv. 4). Blindness is some 
times a punishment (Is., vi. 10; Wis, ii. 21); it is a sin when it 
1s voluntary—that is, when carnal delights, especially lust, make 
one disgusted or negligent as to the things of faith. Abstinence 
and chastity are two means that greatly aid spiritual understand- 


ing, ). is seen in the example of Daniel and his companions (Dat. 
iv 17). 


| 
| 
| 


_ Art. 3:: THE COMMANDMENTS OF FAITH 
(Summa Theologica, TE-It q. 16.) 


913. Unlike the commandments of justice, which are summed 
up in the Decalogue, the commandments of faith are not given 2 | 
any one place of Seripture; but they may be reduced to three: | 
(a) one must acquire knowledge and understanding of one’s faith 
according to one’s state in life and duties; (b) one must believe 
internally the truths of faith; (c) one must profess externally 
one’s belief. a : 

914. The Commandment of Knowledge.—The first of the 
foregoing commandments includes three things. (a) The doe \ 
trines of faith must be taught and must be listened to— {<The | 
words thou shalt tell to thy children’’ (Deut., vi. 6), ‘Teach ye | 
all nations’? (Matt., xxviii. 19), ‘‘He that heareth you heareth - 
Me, and he that despiseth you despiseth Me’? (Luke, x. 16). (b) 
One must apply oneself to understand what one hears—‘‘Thot 
shalt meditate on these words, sitting in thy house, and walking 
on thy journey, sleeping and rising”? (Deut., vi. 7), ‘‘Meditaté 

_ Upon these things, be wholly in these things. Take heed to thy | 
self and doctrine’? (I Tim., iv. 15, 16). (e) One must retail 
: what one has learned—** Thoy shalt bind the words of the law 3 | 
® Sign on thy hand, and they shall be and shall move betweeD — 
thy eyes. And thou shalt write them in the entry and on the | 
doors of thy house’? (Deut., vi. 8, 9); ‘Have in mind in what | 
_ manner thou hast received and heard’? (Apoe., iii. 3). | 
oe 915, The means of communicating a knowledge of the faith ; 
- to-unbelievers are as follows: 2:oiie eet egies gee BEES | 


: | 


| 
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(a) The remote means is to get a hearing from those who 
have not the true faith, and this supposes that one secure their 
good will through edifying example and charity towards them: 
“Be without offense ‘to the Jews and the Gentiles, and to the 
church of God; as I also in all things please all men, not seeking 
that which is profitable to myself, but to many that they may be 
saved” (I Cor., x. 32, 33) ; ‘‘Let us work good to all men’”’ (Gal., 
vi. 10). 7 q Z Pap 2 
(b) The proximate means of communicating a knowledge of 
faith is the declaration of the faith to non-Catholics who are 
Willing to hear, through missionaries sent to foreign countries, 
Catholic literature given to those who are well-disposed, invi- 
tations to Catholic instructions, public lectures on the faith, the 
question box at missions, etc. (see Canons 1350, 1351). Coopera- 
tion with Catholie schools and publications, foreign and home 
missions, ete., makes one a sharer in the work of the apostles 
who are bearing the burden of the day. aah 

. The means appointed by the Church for communicating 
the doctrines of faith to Catholics are as follows: © cn 

(a) For the Laity—From childhood religious and moral 
‘raining should have the first place in education, and should not 

confined to elementary schools, but continued in secondary 


and higher schools (Canons 1372, 1373). Pastors are obliged — 


8ive catechetical instructions, and parents must see that their 

children attend them (Canons 1329-1336): 

(b) For the Clergy.—Aspirants to the priesthood must follow 
© courses prescribed for preparatory and higher seminaries or 

houses of studies (Canons 1352-1371, 587-592), and no one is ad- 

Mitted to Orders who has not passed canonical examinations 


(Canons 996, 997, 389, §2). The faculties for hearing confes- 


' Sons and preaching also presuppose examinations (Canons 1340, 


877), and no one is to be promoted to ecclesiastical offices, such 
88 that of parish priest, unless he is judged competent in knowl- 
edge (Canons 459, 149). The clergy are encouraged to take uni- 
Versity studies and degrees (Canons 1380, 1878). 

917. A person applies himself sufficiently to the understand- 
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ing of the teaching of faith when he takes care that, pes 
extensively or in quantity and intensively or in quality, hi | 
knowledge is all that is required of him. PUES B 
(a) Extensively, the knowledge should be such as to inelude 
at least all those truths that have to be known, because explicit 
faith in them is necessary ;'(b) intensively, the knowledge should | 
be more or less perfect according to the greater or less intel 
gence, rank or responsibility of the person. ft. 
918. The truths that have to be known by all capable ot’ 
the knowledge are as follows: .. : FPA ‘ 
« (a) All must know, from the necessity of the case (necessity | 
of means), that they have a supernatural destiny and that 
Christ is the Way that leads to it; for one cannot tend to 
- destination, if one is unaware of its existence and of the road 
that will bring one there. . Hence, all must know the four oat 
_ truths: God our Last End, the Trinity, the Incarnation, | 
the Remunerator (see 787), 0 Sine vat | 
“(b) All must know, from the will of Christ (necessity | 
Precept), the other truths to which He wishes them exP ; 
_ to assent, and the duties, general or particular, that He wishes 
them to fulfill. (Mark, xvi. 16); that is, they must know : 
_ doctrine contained in the Creed, the commandments and A 
-nances of Christ concerning the Sacraments and prayer, 
the Special obligations of each one’s particular state or office. 
_ 919. As to the degree of knowledge that one must pose 
intensively ‘(i.¢.,-as to its quality and perfection); it is cle 
_ that knowledge ought to be more perfect in those who are 
---Intelligent: or whose duties call for a more excellent learniné- 


“== (a)-Knowledge of the truths that should be known by all tht | 
ee faithful ought to: be 


-yminds are more. mature. 


‘ 
t 


A scientific and theological a 


ae (heya grown-up person: 
“ child), for such @ one 
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imbecile (4... @ grown-up person whose mentality is on a par 
with that of a child of seven) may be received to Communion, 
after such a child or imbecile has learned in-a simple way that 
the God-Man is received in the Eucharist and that it is not 
common food. A child who is between ten and twelve and a 
moron (%.¢., a grown-up who is not mentally such a child’s 
superior) should receive more instruction than an imbecile. 

(b) Knowledge of sacred doctrine naturally should be greater 
in priests than in the laity; for in religious things priests are 
the teachers, the people their pupils (Mal, ii. 7).. A mediocre 
knowledge of theology in a priest is not sufficient, especially in 
these days when the laity are educated, when theological ques- 
tions are debated on all sides, and when so many outside the 
Church as well as in it are looking for help and light. .A pro- 
ound knowledge of abstruse questions, however, is not demanded 
of all priests in an equal degree: more is expected of a bishop 

an of his parish priests, more of a parish priest than of one: 
who has not the care of souls or office of teaching, more of one 

Who has to speak to or write for the better educated than of 
one who has to do these things for those who are less educated, 
tle. Knowledge should include not only ‘learning, but also 
Prudence (i.e., good judgment and practical ability to use Loan 
ing well), for a priest learns, not for his own sake alone, bu 
also for the benefit of others.!..... s-0-) « SES Sea a Be a 

920. Scientific, or complete knowledge is not require of 
those who are not. theologians, as was said about the four basic 

truths (see 790)... It-suffices for lay persons that they eat ina 
simple way, according to their age and capacity, the su’ ae 

of the truths they must believe. Thus, they should know: 4 : 

(a) The Creed—One should know about God, that He is " 

one and that there are three divine Persons, Father, Son a 

Holy Ghost ; that God is the maker of the world, and that He wi 


| Teward everyone according to his deeds: .One should know about 


Christ, that He is the Son of God and God Himself; that He 


| Was miraculously born of the Blessed Virgin Mary; that He suf- 


fered and died for our salvation ; that He rose from the dead pes = 
His own power ascended into glory and will come again after - 
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the general resurrection to judge all. One should know ake 
the Church, that it is the one true Church founded by Christ, 
in which are found the communication of spiritual goods and 
the forgiveness of sins. P 

(b) The Decalogue—One should know the general meaning 
of the Commandments so as to be able to regulate one’s own 
conduct by them. It is not necessary that a child should know 
all the kinds of crimes and vices that are forbidden by the Com- 


mandments. In fact, it is better for such not to know much about — 


evil. Nor is it required that a layman should know how to make 


correct applications of the Commandments to complicated sit 


uations that require much previous study. 

(ec) The Virtues.—One should know.-enough to : 
apply to one’s own life, for ordinary cases, what a virtuous life 
demands. It is not necessary that a child should know the # 
quirements of prudence ag well as an experienced person, OF a 
a layman should be able to settle doubts of conscience as ¥® 
as a priest. But each should know enough to fulfill what 3 
required of one of his age and condition, Both old and se 

_ should know in Substance the acts of faith, hope, charity 4 
contrition ; for to these all are bound. The young should know 
the laws of the Church that apply to them (e.g., the law f 
abstinence) ; the older people should understand the law % 
fasting which they are bound to observe, ete. 

(d) The Sacraments.—One should know substantially the 
doctrine of the Sacraments that are necessary for all, namely; 

_ Baptism, Penance and the Eucharist, Since all the faithfal 

~ have the duty of baptizing in case of necessity, all should kno¥ 
how to administer lay Baptism properly and fruitfully. Whet 


the time comes for receiving a Sacrament, the recipient shoul 
know enough 


less knowledge ig required in children and in the dying w»? 
(e) Special Duties—One should know the eseentials of one’s 
coe condition or state of life and the right way to perform its ordi- 
_. nary duties. Children should understand the obligations of pupils 


be able to. 


| 


to receive it validly, licitly, and devoutly, although 


| 
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: 
| and of subjects; the married, religious and priests should know 
: the duties of their respective states; citizens, the loyalty owed 
to the community ; officials, judges, lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
ete,, the responsibilities to the public which their own profes- 
Sons imply. 

(f) The Lord’s Prayer.—The substance of this form of prayer 
should be known by all, namely, that God is to be glorified, and 
that we should ask of Him with confidence goods of soul and 

y and deliverance from evil. Though Christ is the only 

necessary Mediator (I Tim., ii. 5), it is most suitable that all 
should know substantially the Hail Mary, namely, that we should 
ask the intercession of her who is the Mother of God and our 
Mother (John, xix. 27). 
. - Isa person guilty of sin who does not know what to do 
1 some manner that pertains to his state of life? (a) If he is 
blamably ignorant of the nature of a state he has undertaken or 
of the ordinary duties that it imposes, he is guilty of sin; for he 
S; in a sense, unjust to himself by obligating himself to what 
he does not understand, and to others by promising what he 
cannot fulfil Examples: A young person who marries without 
understanding the meaning of the contract, or becomes a relig- 
Us without knowing the meaning of the vows, would be ignor- 
ant of the nature of the state embraced. A priest occupied in 
the Ministry, who does not know how to administer the Sacra- 
Ments validly, how to explain the Gospels correctly, how to judge 
Usual cases in confession rightly, ete., would be ignorant of the 
*rdinary duties of his office. A ruler who habitually acts be- 
yond his authority, a lawyer who regularly gives wrong advice, 
and a teacher who makes mistakes in the elements of his specialty, 
Would also be ignorant of their ordinary duties, 0 

(b) If a person understands the nature of his state and his 

*veryday duties, but is ignorant of recondite points or extraor- 
inary cases, he is not guilty; otherwise, no one could undertake 

With a safe conscience the office of pastor, physician, judge, ete. ; 

for, even when a person has devoted a lifetime to a calling, he 
to admit that he finds difficulties or problems that he cannot 
Solve offhand. Example: Father Titus gave an incorrect solu- 
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tion about a case of restitution, because he had to express 


that some of them were overlooked. = ie : 
922. The means appointed by the Church for the retention 
of knowledge in matters of faith are: 
(a) For the Laity—The course of Christian doctrine should 


but should be continued in the higher schools (Canon 1318). 
Moreover, for adults catechetical instruction is given on anak 
and feast days (Canon 1332), and the people are exharied S 
attend sermons on matters of faith and morals that are preach 
at parochial Masses (Canons 1337-1348). ; 
(b) For the Clergy.—The ‘Clergy are admonished not to give 


that the junior clergy should take examinations annually during 


_, thé first three or five years after ordination to the priestho 
. (Canons 130, 590), and that all the clergy should take part 

theological conferences several times a year (Canon 131). | 

923. What has been learned by heart is more easily retain 
in the memory, and hence the common practice of committing 
the Catechism to memory is to be recommended. Some believé 
that it is obligatory to memorize the Creed and other points me 
__ tioned above (see 920) ; but this is unlikely, since even the fom 
_.. of the Decalogue and of the Lord’s Prayer is not-identical ® 
. different parts of Scripture. In the early centuries the va 
ehumens were obliged to learn the Creed and the Lord’s Pray 
by heart before Baptism, but there is no general law that requir 
. this at the present time. |. Pg SE oS ee cea ee 

|. (a) According to positive law, one is not obliged to memon® 
the words and order of the Creed and other formulas, and it ma 
-. be considered an indication that a person has retained sufficiently 
what was learned, if he is able to reply correctly to questions put 
to him (e.9., to explain the first article of the Creed by statins 
~ the oe and simple signification of its terms, and so on with the 

© PCQSt) ose es MOLES BORE Paget By 24 ph ge heer tee he RAS 
“© (b) According to natural law, 
_ the formulas of faith, 


‘one is obliged to learn by - 
“if this is possible and there is danger ° 


opinion at once, and there were-so many angles and circumstancs 


not be discontinued with the parochial school or Sunday school, | 


up study after ordination (Canon 129), and the law requires | 


ood | with 
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spiritual detriment when it is not done. There is hardly anyone 
who cannot by practice commit to memory the Our Father, the: 
, Apostles’ Creed, arid short forms of acts of faith, hope, charity, 

and contrition; and, if none of them is thus known, it is practi- 

tally certain that the grave duty of prayer will be neglected. 
| Hence, it seems that there is a serious obligation of memorizing 

at least the Our Father. Feebleminded persons are not obliged 
to memorize, or even to know, the truths of faith, if they are 
Meapable. eee anne pe eas . 
924, Confessors should examine in ‘religion penitents who 
show signs of ignorance (e.g., in the manner of making their con- 


fession), and should grant or deny absolution according to the 


| (a) If the ignorance is about’ the truths that are necessary 
4means of justification (see 790), the penitents should be dealt 
88 explained in 792. 5 0 0) ‘ an ‘ 
(b) If the ignorance is about the truths that are necessary be- 
| Use commanded and there is urgent need of absolution (¢.9. 
°R account of mortal sin committed); the penitent may be ab- 
solved, if he is truly contrite and promises to repair his negli- 
gence by studying his religion, attending Sunday school, instruc- 
(ce) If the ignorance is about the truths necessary because — 
®ommanded, and there is no.urgent necessity of absolution, the 
 Penitents may be sent away without absolution. Thus, children 
Who have no serious sins to confess and who do not know how to 
say the act of contrition or other prayers, or who cannot answer 
| “ple questions of the Catechism, should be sent away with a 
, blessing and told to study these things and return when they 
| know them better, 2 <8 Seve hee se ARS ene ye : 
The Commandment of Internal Acts of Faith The 
| Sond commandment of faith mentioned above (see 918) is both 
| Negative and affirmative. (a) As negative, it forbids at any . 
time disbelief or doubt concerning that which God proposes for 
This aspect has been treated above in discussing the sins 


| ag 


commands that one at certain times should give assent to the SeeS 


faith (see 813 sqq., 840 sqq.). (b) As affirmative, 
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truths revealed by God. This aspect of the commandment wil 
be considered now. , 

926. The existence of the command that one should elicit 
4 positive act of assent to divine truth is taught in both Tests 
ments. (a) In the Old Testament, implicit faith in all Seriptur 


was required; for lawgivers, prophets, and inspired writers | 
spoke as delivering a message from God. Moreover, explicit faith 


in God and His Providence was commanded (see 788). (b) hb 
the New Testament, implicit faith in all revealed doctrine 
required, whether delivered in writing or as tradition (II Thess, 
ii. 15). Moreover, there is a command of explicit faith in th 
Gospel: ‘‘This is His commandment that we should believe ™ 
the name of His Son, Jesus Christ, and love one another, 8 He 


hath given commandment unto us’? (I John, iii. 23). 
_ 927. This commandment obliges adults under grave sit ¥ 
to all revealed truths. (a) The primary truths of revelation” 


truths of faith and morals to which all are commanded to g* 
assent (i.e., to. believe explicitly), are so important that those 
who refuse to believe them merit condemnation (Mark, x¥i- 16). 
(b) The secondary truths of revelation—i.e., those that were ma | 
known by God, not for their own sake, but on account of 
relation to the primary truths (e.g., the names of the patriarel® | 
the size of Saul, the complexion of David and thousands of 5 
ilar facts)—need not be known by all, for that is impossible. But 
all are seriously obliged to believe that everything contained ™ 
_ the Word of God is true, and to be ready to give assent even 0 
_ the truths that are not known. - Hence, the minor truths of reve 
lation must be believed under pain of grave sin—implicitly, i | 
ss they are not known, explicitly, when they become known. 
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Whom Christ suffered, that it was the third day when Christ 
Tose from the dead. Bae tee 
9. An affirmative commandment ‘obliges at all times, but 
eS ef all times’? (see 371). - Hence, the question: How often 
a ¢n must one give internal assent to the teachings of faith, in 
jee to fulfill the law? Before answering this question, let us 
Pts three kinds of laws that may oblige one to an act 
(b) th ‘ (a) the divine law expressly prescribing an act of faith; 
e divine law prescribing an act of some other virtue, which 
Ptesupposes an act of faith; (¢) human law prescribing some- 
Pe at least presupposes or includes an act of faith. 
tehece The divine law expressly prescribing an act of faith 
Gy a Ne we spoke in 925), obliges in the following cases: 
is e time when the commandment is first presented to one, 
aa Tecognizes its obligation: ‘‘Preach the Gospel to every 
‘hi ‘ati He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he 
lieveth not shall be condemned’’ (Mark, xvi. 16); (b) it 
obliges at other times during life; for ‘‘the just man liveth 
ree (Rom., i.17). The Church has rejected the Jansenistic 
‘aching that an act of faith once in a lifetime suffices (see Den- 
oat nn. 1101, 1167, 1215). “ 
one The commandment of internal belief is brought before 
ne for the first time, either of one’s whole life or for the first 
€ after loss of faith, as follows: ae! 
wh (a) It is brought before a person for the first time in his life, 
of €n he first hears the truths of faith, or first realizes his duty 
accepting them. Examples: A Catholic child who has just 
Netra the age of reason and has been told in Sunday school 
at he must believe the Creed and other truths he has been 


928, The obligation of explicit faith in the primary traths | taught ; an adult Catholic who hears for the first time of tran- 


or articles of faith is not grave With reference to every d 
contained in those truths. (a) Some details, on account of thet | 
_ difficulty, oblige to explicit faith only under venial sin. Sue , 
are (in the Creed) the descent into Limbo, the procession of thé 


tal substantiation, or of some other dogma just defined by the 


urch ; a non-Catholic 
tholie Church. 
(b) The commandment 


who has just perceived the truth of the 


of internal belief is brought before 


_ Holy Ghost, the mode of the Communion of Saints. (b) Other 7 we for the first time after loss of faith, as soon as the duty of 
details, on account of less importance, do not oblige to explicit ‘Teturning to belief occurs to the mind. =~ : 


> faith under any sin. Such are the facts that it was Pilate unde? } 


ney i 
om 


932. Does this commandment require that, as soon as the 
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; es 4) 
obligation of faith dawns on one, one is obliged without an it | 
stant’s delay to make a formal and explicit act of faith? . san of | 

(a) As regards children, on account of the imperfection 
their understanding, it can easily happen that they do not Ha 
ceive that the obligation binds them there and then, or that : 
binds under sin, and thus some time may elapse after the ae | 
reason, or after knowledge of the command of faith, before i 
omission of the act of belief would become a sin. Praeti i 
every child of Catholic education. complies with the commal 
when, having learned the truths that must be known, pe 
devoutly the act of faith, either in his own words or acco? - 
to the form given in the Catechism... Wied into 
-. (b). As regards adults, while the entrance of converts “ 
the Church admits of some delay for necessary preparation, ie | 
act of faith itself should not be postponed for an instant, om | 
the necessity of making it is perceived as certain. : faith 

933. As to its frequency or the times when the act of ial ! 
should be renewed, there are various opinions, but in ac 

.. the. question presents no difficulty, . ding 

+ (a) As to theory, the theologians are divided, some hol ai 

that the act of faith should be made at least once a year, we 
holding for once a month, still others for all Sundays and ho } 
days. There is no solid support for any of these opinions ® 
it seems that the time and frequency of acts of faith ate” 
determined by divine law. ..... aul es ay fal | 

—..  (b). As to practice, the theologians agree that one who ed | 
. fills the usual religious duties of a Catholic, has also . 

__ the command to renew the act of faith... Thus, those who atte? 
_ Mass and receive the Sacraments, as the law of the Chureh pr 
_ Seribes, make acts of faith in doing so, which satisfy the d 


5 


~ law of faith. Be, ee Seas talehe past cdr star a RTS 
-«.¢ 984. Those who omit to make an act of faith in time 


- temptation against faith, are 
ds through sinful neglect. Fig aber tists re 

42, (2) If the act of faith is the only means by which the 
tation can be overcome (a rare contingency, outside the 
Of death), one is of course gravely bound to elicit the act. TP 
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sin committed by one who would neglect the act of faith in such 
a cireumstance is by some considered as opposed to the negative — 
command, that one do not dissent; by. others as opposed to the 
affirmative command, that one assent to.faith. Example: Caius 
is very much tempted to blasphemy, and finds that the best 
temedy is an act of faith in the Majesty of God. - cs 

(b) If the act of faith would be harmful, as prolonging or 
intensifying the temptation (a thing that is not infrequent), it 
is better to struggle against the temptation indirectly by turning 
the attention to other matters (see 257, 844)... ae 

5. Other cases in which one is obliged to make an internal 
act of faith are as follows: sea * 

(a) By reason of a divine: commandment. of some virtue 
other than faith, it is sometimes necessary to make an act of 
faith also, Examples: When a sinner is preparing himself for the 
state of grace, of which faith is the prerequisite; when one is 
tempted against hope, justice, etc., and needs to call on faith to 
Tesist: the tempter; when one is near to death and must make’ 
an act of charity in preparing to meet God. In these cases there 
are divine precepts of repentance, hope, justice, charity, and vir- 

y of faith, which is presupposed. © = = mes 

(b) One must at times make an internal act of faith by reason 
a human commandment enjoining some external act. or virtue 
Which Supposes faith. Examples: The command to swear on the 

ible, or by some mystery of religion, supposes an act of faith. 
The commands to receive Communion at Easter (Canon 859), to 
Make Meditation and spiritual retreats (Canons 125, 126, 595, 
1001), to apply the intention of Mass (Canons 339, § 1, 466, § 1), 
all include virtually the command of an act of faith, for the 
ings required (Communion, retreat, Mass) cannot be rightly 
Performed without such an act. 22.6025. SUR : 
936. The act of faith is either formal or virtual, according 


also guilty of sin, if the omiss™ 8 it is made in itself, or in the act of another virtue that sup- 


(a) The nat of faith ‘é formal; when one mentally accepts the’ 


ths of revelation on account of divine authority, even though . eS 
, one does not express the assent in words or according to any set. 
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formula. This kind of act of faith is necessary when one passts | 
from non-belief or unbelief to belief, for none of the acts prior | 
to faith contains supernatural assent to revelation. Hence, the 
commandment of faith requires in children or in converts fren 
unbelief a formal act. ft 

(b) The act of faith is virtual, when one elicits the act : | 
some other supernatural virtue without thinking expressly abom 
faith ; for faith is presupposed by all other supernatural virtues 
since one cannot wish what one does not believe. Thus, the - 
of hope, charity, and contrition are virtually acts of faith 

seems that commandments of other virtues and of the dane i 
faith itself do not require that one make a formal act of ze 
although of course this would be the better thing to do. cee 
fulfill the Easter precept of yearly Confession and pancare 
well, it is not required that one make a formal act of faith befo 
Confession, since faith is included in the act of oN aie 
is not necessary, then, that the penitent should say: ‘‘I eive | 
in the forgiveness of sins, ete.,’? for in his purpose to ane 

forgiveness he makes a virtual act of faith in the tenth art e 

of the Creed and in the Sacrament of Penance, as well as” 

other mysteries of faith. pout 
937. Practically, there is no difficulty for confessors 4 

the violation of the commandment regarding internal sie 

faith, © tag. they 

-. (a) If penitents are instructed and practical Catholics, pe 

' have made at some time a formal act of faith, even though ts | 
do not remember the time, for the act of faith precedes the 5 

of other virtues they. are exercising. True, this act of faith ope 

not have been made as soon as the age of reason was attained 

the duty ‘of faith ‘perceived, but invincible ignorance excuses 
those who were in good faith about the matter. Regularity ‘ 
prayer and other duties is an index that the act of faith is 
ing renewed in such a way as to comply with the commande? 

Hence, there is no necessity of questioning this class of penite?” 

about the act of faith, ot 

-.».(b)- If. penitents are very ignorant Catholics (e.g yous | 

. children), it is clear that they have not made an act. of faith . : 


i) 


~ 
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they should, for no one believes what he does not know. They 
should, therefore, be instructed that it is their duty to acquire 
more knowledge, and to make an act of faith along with their 
other prayers, Regarding absolution, see 924. 
(c) If penitents are instructed but not practical, the confes- 
n that they have neglected prayer, Mass, and the Sacraments, 
means that they have also neglected the command of making 
acts of faith. It is not necessary, therefore, that the confessor 
interrogate or instruct them about this command, and he: may 
absolve them, if they are resolved to amend. It is well, how- 
‘ver, to recommend daily acts of faith, hope, charity and con- 
trition to careless Catholics, especially to those who cannot at- 
tend Mass or receive the Sacraments often. on 

938. The Commandment of External Profession of Faith — 
The third commandment of faith given above (see 918) is both 
Negative and affirmative: (a) as negative, it forbids denial of 
the faith or profession of error opposed to faith; (b) as affirm- 
ative, it commands that one make open profession of one’s faith. 
939. The existence of a prohibition against denial of the 
faith or profession of error is taught in Scripture and the sin- 

hess of such denial is clear from its nature. (a) ‘‘He that 
shall deny Me before men, I will also deny him before My 
Father who is in Heaven’? (Matt., x. 33). Denial of Christ is 
® grievous sin, for it entails denial by Christ. (b) He who 
denies the faith is a heretic or infidel, if he means what he says; 
he lies, if he does not mean what he says, and his lie is a grave 
injury to God, whose truth is called into question, and against 
the neighbor, who is scandalized. ~ Ee aes ee 

940. With reference to its voluntariness, denial of faith is 
cither direct or indirect. (a) It is direct, when one intends to 
deny the faith; (b) it is indirect, when one does not intend to 
deny the faith, but wills to use words, acts, ete., which either 
from their signification or use, or from the meaning that will 
or may be given them by others, will in the circumstances ex 
Press a denial of the faith. Examples: A convert from paganism 
Cenceals a crucifix in the idol of a temple and then’ joins the 
Pagans in their customary bows of reverence, while intending 


sio 
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only adoration to Christ crucified and detesting the idol. Titus | 
takes off his hat when passing any church, as a mark of respect | 
for the good they do. Balbus, a convert from Nestorianism, Te 
cites the names of Nestorius and Dioscurus at Mass, intending 
only to honor the patron Saints of those two heresiarchs. 
941, There are three ways of denying the faith: (a) by words, | 
spoken or written, as when one says: ‘‘I am not a Catholic,” “I | 
do not believe in miracles’’; (b) by acts, as when one dissuades 
persons of good faith from entering the Church, or moves them 
to abandon it, or refuses to genuflect before the Blessed Sacra: 
ment, or studiously excludes scapulars, pictures and all religious 
symbols; (ec) by omission, as when one fails to answer calummies 
' against faith, which one could profitably answer, or fails to pt 
__ test when another speaks of oneself as a non-Catholic. ~ . | 
942. There are various ways in which error opposed to fait 
_.. is professed: (a) by words, as when one says that one is @ free 
thinker or. Christian Scientist ;.(b) by acts, as when one 0 we 
_ incense to an idol, or receives the Lord’s. Supper in a Luthera> 
_... church, or cheers an anti-religious address; (c) by signs, . : 
_ When one uses the Masonic grip, wears the robes of a Buddhist i 
- bonze, takes. a Mohammedan, or pagan name, ete., in order # 
Pass oneself off as a non-Catholic; (d) by omission, as when om | 
_ 4s silent when introduced as a Rationalist, or makes no protest 
when Indifferentism is being advocated by one’s companions. 
; . 943. The following are not a denial of faith or professio® 
CQO Orrorns sei) 8) 2a as oe yee oe Bye P RES 
+4. (a) Words. that deny, not. one’s allegiance to religion, bat 
-. One’s acceptance of it as qualified by some calumnious desigt* 
- |. tion. Examples: Titus denies that he is a ‘‘Papist,’”’” because ” 
\_~ Wishes his questioner to use a term that is not intended to be # 
Be insult... Balbus, entering a pagan region where the name : 
_ Han has the meaning of criminal or enemy on account of erimé 
_ committed there by white men in past times, says to the tribe 
men that he 
fo Catholic. gece h hag et ode a ey ss ace 8 Ses 
+ (b) Words that conceal one’s rank or state in the Church, | 
ot against faith, because one can hold the faith without beiné 


is not a Christian, but a follower of Jesus and * 
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in a certain rank or state in the Church. Thus, St. Peter’s 
denial that he was a follower of J esus, that he had ever known 
Him, ete., was, according to some authorities, not a denial. of 
the Divinity of Jesus or of the truth of His teaching.: Example: 
A Catholie who hides or denies his character of priest or relig- 
lous, his membership in a Catholic family, organization, race, 
oes not thereby necessarily deny his faith. ot 
(c) Deeds that are contrary to practices of religion, but. not 
to the profession of faith, are not denial of belief; for one may 
ve very much attached to one’s religion, even ready to fight for 
it, but not willing to follow its requirements. Example: Caius — 
8 careless about church duties, misses Mass, eats meat on Fri- 
ys, and never goes to the Sacraments; but he always calls him- 
self a Catholic and wishes to be considered one. ee 
. (d) Signs that have some association with non-Catholic reli- 
gion, but do not necessarily represent it (since they are indiffer- 
ent in themselves and have other and legitimate uses), do not 
deny the faith, when not used as symbols of false religion. 
“tmilarly, the omission of signs that are associated with Catho- 
licity, but which are optional, is not a denial of the faith. Ex- 
amples: Titus, when travelling in the Orient, makes use of the 
Rational salutation of the pagan peoples among whom he lives. 
albus builds a church with architectural features borrowed 
pagan temples. Caius wears a fez or turban in Moham-. 
pm regions where it is not looked on as a religious headgear. 
“empronius practises circumcision as a hygienic measure. Claud- 
Tus does not say grace at meals when dining in public, and does 
not wear scapulars when bathing at the seashore. ES rach 
_ (e) Omission of profession of faith, when it is not obligatory, 
'S not a denial of faith; for no one is bound to make known his 
airs and convictions to every acquaintance. Example: Titus 
Works in an office where most of the clerks are non-Catholics. 
Ut no one ever speaks about religion, and hence it is not known 


| that he is a Catholie.:.. *: 


944. Dangers of Profession of Unbelief—The principal 
dangers of making external profession of false religion, if not 
of losing faith itself, are the following: (a) membership in for- 
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bidden societies; (b) communication in sectarian services; (¢) | 
codperation in activities whose tendency or principles are ermo0- | 
eous, 

945. Forbidden Societies.—Societies are forbidden by the 
Church when they are intrinsically or extrinsically evil. (a) 
A society is intrinsically evil, when it has an evil purpose, 0 
uses evil means to obtain even an honest end. Thus, societies 
or parties that conspire against Church or State, or that 8 
to undermine Christian doctrines or morals, have an evil pe 
Pose; while those that demand absolute secrecy or oaths of blind 
obedience to unknown persons, that favor cremation, use * 
sectarian ritual, promote evil literature, etc., are employing i a 
means, no matter what may be the end in view. (b) A society 
is extrinsically evil, when its end and means are good, but mem 
bership in it is dangerous to faith or morals on account of aa 
cumstances (¢.g., on account of the bad type of individuals 
who make up the society or control it). ee pror me 

946. The Code (Canon 684) mentions the following kinds 

_ of societies as banned for Catholics: 7 

(a) secret societies, that is, those which demand of membe 
that certain things which the society considers secrets be tol 
absolutely to no one outside the society, or certain degrees © 
the society, not even to those who may legitimately inquire 4 
them, such as the bishop or civil superior in the external forum, 
parents with regard to their children not emancipated, pastors 

_ and confessors in the internal forum. Those societies are | 
secret which demand blind and absolute obedience to unkno¥® 

leaders; RAL nin Wet ee hp : sae | 
ee (b). condemned societies, that is, such as have been censured i 
by the Church, or simply forbidden. Canon 2335 decrees 1%? | 

_ focto excommunication reserved to the Holy See against all those | 

| 


who join Masonic or similar associations which plot against the 
a Chureh or lawful civil authority. Among the societies forbidden 

‘Without censure are: various Biblical societies, societies. for the 
_ Promotion of cremation, the Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows 
the Sons of Temperance, the Independent Order of Good Tem- 
_ Plars, Theosophical societies, the Y. M. C. A. Female societie? : 
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affiliated with these are also condemned, since they are branches 
of the main society—for example, the Rebeccas, the Eastern Star, 
the Pythian Sisters; ae 

Worthy of detailed consideration is the condemnation of the 
Communist Party and the penalties attached to membership in, 
or defense, or propagation of the Party. The following questions _ 
were asked of the Holy Office: 
. 1. Whether it is licit to join the Communist Party or to favor 
1 - F 
Reply: In the negative ; for Communism is materialistic and 
anti-Christian ; and the leaders of the Communists, although they 
Sometimes verbally profess that they are not attacking religion, 
In fact, nevertheless, by doctrine and action show themselves to 
enemies of God and of the true religion and the Church of 
Christ. . 

2. Whether it is licit to publish, propagate, or read books, 
Periodicals, daily papers, or sheets which promote the doctrine 
°F action of Communists, or to write in them. - Ba 

Reply: In the negative: for they are forbidden ipso iure (see 
Canon 1399), . DP tae 

3. Whether the faithful who knowingly and freely do the 
acts mentioned in 1-and 2 can be admitted to the sacraments." 

Reply: In the negative, according to the ordinary principles 
80verning the refusal of the sacraments to those who are not 
Properly disposed. > ake SAS obit alig 

4. Whether the faithful who profess the materialistic and 
anti-Christian doctrine of Communists, and especially those who 
defend or propagate it, incur ipso facto as apostates from the 
Catholie faith the excommunication specially reserved to the 

oly See. Sn ER 

Reply: In the affirmative (Decree of the Holy Office, July 1, 
The sanction of excommunication specially reserved. to the 
Holy See was imposed also upon those who teach boys and girls 
in associations set up by the Communists to imbue youth with 
Principles and training which are materialistic and contrary to 
Christian. morality. and faith. The associations themselves are 
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‘subject to the sanctions of the decree of July 1, 1949. Moreover 
parents or guardians who send their children to such assoclt- 
tions, and the children themselves, as long as they have part 
these associations, cannot be admitted to the reception of the 
sacraments (Monitum of the Holy Office, July 28,1950). 

‘(e) seditious societies, that is, those organizations, eve 
though not secret, which aim at the:overthrow of family and 
property: rights; BUY ae FARE 

(d) suspect societies, that is, those whose principles or meth- 

_ ods have the appearance of being unsound. On January 11, 1951 
the Holy Office in response to the question: ‘‘Whether Catholic 
may join the ‘Rotary Club’?’’ issued the following decree: ‘ It 
is not licit for clerics to join the Association ‘Rotary Club’ o 
to be present at its meetings; the laypeople are to be urged !° 
preserve the prescript of Canon 684.’? The decree seems to hav 


taken many English-speaking people by surprise, one pe ; 


describing it as ‘a bewildering document.’ The surprise flowed 
from personal experience of Rotary Clubs as social clubs dedi- 


_ tated to bonhomie and community’® improvement. Nevertheless, | 


the decree was in aceord with the general trend of Church policy 
_ Im regard to undenominational societies. They are not approv' ; 
they are not condemned as Masonry has been condemned. 
is their position? The response that layfolk are to be exhorted 
to observe Canon 684 is indicative of the attitude of the Chu 
in regard to such societies. The canon instructs them to ‘“‘bewat 


_ Of seeret, condemned, seditious and suspect societies.” Sint? 


_ Rotary Clubs are. seldom considered to be secret and never 

: condemned nor’ as seditious, the implication ‘is: that they are 
_ Suspect. Such was the interpretation of the decree given in th? 

7 Osservatore Romano of Jan. 27, 1951. os : nd 

- In regard to cleries, the effect of the decree was to make 

. iicit what was formerly simply inexpedient; for the Sa 

_ Consistory:had replied on February 4th, 1929, that.it-was D0 


_. expedient for Ordinaries to permit clerics to join Rotary Clubs . 

or to take part ‘in their meetings.’ Moreover, as the Osservatoré |. 
article indicates, the prohibition is limited to ‘meetings of mem 
_bers only and does not extend to meetings at which:non-members — 


~ 
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may be present, provided the purpose of such meetings befits 
Priestly activity, ou, woe 
The exhortation to layfolk in regard to ‘‘Rotary’’ simply 
reaffirms the Church’s general attitude to all secular associa- 
tions. As early as November’ 5, 1920 the Holy Office, referring 
specifically to Y.M.C.A., warned the Ordinaries that the note of 
“suspicion”? attaches to all secular societies. Their efforts to 
Promote good works and good moral standards independent of 
religious authority tend to foster the spirit of religious indifferen- 
tim and moral naturalism. Both the Spanish hierarchy (1929) 
and the Dutch hierarchy (1930) have so judged Rotary. 
However, the degree of suspicion to be attached to each 
Rotary Club is a question of fact to be determined in specific 
Instances by the proper local Ordinary. Where evidence of sus- 
Picion is available, exhortations not to join the clubs must ‘be 
made; in the lack of such evidence, the ordinaries may maintain 
t silence. eee ana eo 
_ (©) societies that aim to elude the lawful vigilance of reli- 
gious authority. vate ct Sahoo eae Be pepe) oe : ye et 
947, The following organizations fall under the censure 
against Masonic societies: PT AP EL ge OMe The : 
(a) all varieties and degrees of Freemasonry, for all the 
nie sects are included in the Canon. The fact that Ameri- 
can, English and Irish’ Masons have many ‘excellent individuals . 
in their ranks, and lack the irreligious and revolutionary char- 
acter of the Masonry. of Continental Europe or Latin countries, 
does not exempt them from the censure, © = ne 
~ (b) all organizations similar to Masonry, that is, secret socie- 
ties that conspire against lawful authority. Such are societies — 
like the Carbonari, the Fenians, anarchists and nihilists. ~~ . 
948. The sin committed by membership in forbidden societies 
is grave, since the purpose of the law—viz., the safeguarding of 
faith against: serious danger—is itself grave. Such membership 
is interpreted also as a profession of false religion, when one 
joins oneself to a ‘body which in its branches or degrees has a 
false creed of its own. © (a) Even though the branch or degree 


_. to which one belongs does not require assent to such a creed, 


_\ tain conditions, if there was a sufficient reason (viz., that grav? 
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membership expresses a fellowship with those who do accept it; 
(b) similarly, participation in the ritual of the lodges is a com- 
munication in ceremonies expressive of false religion ; for, though 
their externals may appear good or even Christian, the internal 
meaning known to the adepts is anti-Catholic or anti-Christian. 
949. Absolution of Those Who Belong to Forbidden Socit- 
ties.—(a) The sin cannot be absolved unless there is repentance, 
and hence absolution cannot be granted those who without sufi- 
cient reason refuse to withdraw from membership, or who refuse 
to discontinue Participation in false rites. : 
(b) The excommunication is not incurred by those who joined 
forbidden societies in ignorance of the law or of the penalty, 
provided the ignorance was not crass or supine. If the censure 
was actually incurred, the mode of absolution will depend ™ 
the nature of the case: if the ease is occult (i.e., if it is not know? 
and not likely to become known that the penitent belonged to 


4 society forbidden under pain of excommunication), the Ordi- 


nary may absolve or grant faculties to absolve (Canon 2281); 
if the ease is a public one, and it would be very inconvenient t0 
await faculties from Rome, absolution is given under the co® 
dition of recourse to the proper authority within a month (Can0® 
2254). Many Ordinaries have by Indult faculties to absolve 
members of secret societies. 


950. Nominal membership and temporary attendance a 


meetings may be permitted as an exception when there are SU!” 
cient reasons. Oe - 

(a) Nominal membership means that one leaves one’s name 
on the roster of the society and continues to pay its assessments, 
-but does not communicate with the society or attend its meet 

“ings. In 1896 the Holy Office replied to the American Bishops 
. that this kind of membership inthe Odd Fellows, Sons of Tem 
- perance and Knights of Pythias might be permitted under ¢™ 


~ Material loss would be incurred by withdrawal). (b). Temp® 


 Yary. attendance at meetings means that for a short time, and not “i 
- for longer than absolutely necessary, one is present at gatherings | 
7 of the Society, but takes no active part: in its false cult. 


be 


protean insite hina asian aNNainepnenS. akc: semen pempoet 
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951. The following conditions were laid down for permission 
of nominal membership in the Odd Fellows, Sons of Temperance, 
ete.: (a) that the penitent joined the society in good faith, be- 
fore knowing that it was condemned; (b) that there be no danger 
of scandal, or that it be removed by the declaration that member- 
ship is only nominal and only for the purpose of avoiding tem- 
Poral losses; (ce) that there be no danger of perversion of the 
party himself or of his family, in case of sickness or of death, 
and no danger of a non-Catholic funeral. 4 : 

952. Procedure of the confessor with a penitent who has 
incurred excommunication on account of membership in the 
Masons or other like society should be as follows: (a) the fae- 
ulty to absolve must be obtained (see 949); (b) the following 
Promises must be exacted from the penitent—that he will with- 
draw entirely from the sect and that he will repair, as well as 
he can, the scandal he may have caused; (¢) the penitent must 
be required to renounce the sect, at least in the presence of the 
confessor, and to dcliver over to him the books, manuscripts, in- 
Signia, and other objects that are distinctive of it (the confessor 
should give these objects to the Ordinary as soon as he prudently 
can, but, if grave reasons prevent this, he should burn them) i" 
(d) a salutary penance should be given and frequent confession 
urged. : 

953. Procedure of the confessor with a penitent who belongs 
to the Odd Fellows or other society forbidden by name, but 
Without censure, should be as follows: (a) if the penitent 1s 
contrite and promises to leave the society, he can be absolved 
Wwithont special faculties; (b) if the penitent is contrite but 
Wishes to retain nominal membership, the case must be referred 
to the Archbishop of the Province or to the Apostolic Delegate; 
(c) if the penitent wishes to retain full membership, he is not 
Tepentant and cannot be absolved. oar EO 

954. Procedure of the confessor with a penitent who belongs 
to a society not condemned by name, but which the confessor 
himself regards as evil should be as follows: (a) if the confessor 
is certain that the society is one of those condemned implicitly 
by the Church, because it exacts inviolable secrecy or blind 


the Knights of 


“oo ereed of a certain religion.:: 

_ between private and public communication,;. ©. = 
“eo (a)s Communieation - is private, when: a Catholie and 20 
-Catholie offer together the Lord’s Prayer or other similar pray 
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obedience to its leaders, or has Masonic characteristics, ete., he 

‘Should treat it in the same way as the societies condemned ly 
name; (b) if the confessor is certain that the society is con 
demned by natural law for the penitent before him aa 
account of the evil associates and moral dangers it oot) 
should treat it as any other occasion of sin,. but it should 
noted that no priest or local Ordinary has authority to one 
publicly and by name any society not condemned by the ae 
(c) if the confessor is in doubt, he should proceed mays 

the rules for an uncertain conscience (see 678, 679, 742), an! 

_ the prudent administration of the Sacraments (see Vol. wae 
_ 955. As one of the chief remedies against evil societies 18! 
formation of Catholic societies, the Code (Canon 684) praists 
those of the faithful who enroll as members in associations ie 

_. lished or recommended by the Church. Catholic saan 
tinct from religious Orders or Congregations are of two kin ~ 

(a) Distinctly religious societies are those instituted hes 
purpose of promoting a more Christian life among their mem! 


| 


. ing to 
or of fostering works of piety and charity, or of contributing © 


‘the solemnity of public worship. Such are the Secular bi 
Orders, Confraternities of the Blessed Sacrament and of Ch 
tian Doctrine, and other pious union. © * hose 

(b) Societies that are not distinctly religious, but W 
membership and spirit are Catholic, are of many kinds. ayant 
Columbus, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Ca Aa 

_ lie Daughters of America, Volksverein, Young Men’s Instita' 
2ete es Bate Lene ee gakysy Saat aes? i sth 
~~» 956. Communication in Worship. — Communication ee 
non-Catholics (as was said above in 882): is either ‘religious aj 
- Mon-religious. It: is clear that communication in non-religi© ; 
matters does not contain a profession of error, but the same ca” 


not be said of communication in religious services, since t 


: sah in the 
~. are not only acts of worship, but also expressions of faith in th 


We must distinguish, howeve 
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a8 @ private devotion, not as an act-of official worship. ahd 
devotion is not the expression of a sectarian creed, and, if t on 
is nothing false in it and no danger of scandal or pervert h 
from communication between Catholic and non-Catholic = oe ; 
devotion, this kind of communication is not unlawful. is - 
following paragraphs there will be question of public cola 
cation. iT NEDA Sha leet Bade BD 
-(b) Communication is public, when the rites performed ae 
the official services of the Catholic Church or of some pia 
lie sect (e.g., the Mass, the Lord’s Supper of the eee 
Evensong of the Anglicans, the prayer-meeting of other aad 
Thus, public communication takes place either when non-Ca = 
lies take part in Catholic worship, or Catholics take pact in n 
Catholic worship. age Pee es soe 

957. Participation of non-Catholics in Catholic ean of 
either by mere presence, or by reception or pero wae gs | 
Catholic rites, POA eet eee te oe 

(a) Mere presence consists in a purely material ees gt 
at a service, as when non-Catholics assist at Mass oF i 
and kneel with the congregation or remain seated t ata = 

ere is no objection whatever to this kind of oak ee cea 
the contrary, non-Catholies should be invited to Cat ae sine 
and services, and made to feel welcome, for in wna be com: 
can the divine command of working for their cee cluded from 
Plied with? Only excommunicated persons are S iescalieed 
the offices of the Church (Canon 2269, §1).. It is a Fs Catholic 
that Catholic bishops and _- clergy accompany & na honorable’ 
Tuler to the church, and assign him and his eco a Tare 
Place therein. Se TE bere Catholics: 

(b) Reception of Catholic rites is had when Rae eee 
Without performing any liturgical function, receive non-Catho- ©. 
ual favor through the rites of the Church, ee when . ie 
lie receives a priest’s blessing. SOM ae og ss 

(c) Porforwines of Catholic rites exists w Oe ae ors 
ie exercises some office in a liturgical function 0 t a Catholic 
Church, as when a Protestant aca (attra as dpaottisy Grae 
Baptism, * 99/08 029.2 os ee 
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958. Cases of reception of Catholic rites by non-Catholies 
permitted by law are the following: 

(a) Reception of Sacramentals.—Since the purpose of these 
rites and objects is to implore graces and temporal favors with 
a view to the illumination and salvation of the recipient, and 
since our Lord Himself blessed and cured even the pagans, the 
Church permits blessings and exorcisms to be conferred on n0m- 
Catholics (Canons 1149, 1152). Similarly, blessed candles, palms, 
ashes and other real sacramentals may be given to them. Ex- 
amples: The Church has permitted priests to visit the homes of 
Mohammedans to bless and pray over the sick, and also to bless 

_ the houses of schismatics, provided they were summoned and 
avoided all communication in prayer. 

(b) Reception of Sacraments.—Since it is possible that the 
salvation of. a dying person may depend on absolution, 
moralists, relying on decisions of Roman Congregations, hold 
that conditional absolution may be given to a heretic or schismatie 
who is dying and unconscious, or even to one such who is dy108 
and conscious, provided he is in good faith and contrite, and 
danger of scandal has been removed. 

(c) Reception of Fruits of the Mass.—Since Christ died a 
all, there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent the appl 
cation of Mass to any persons who are living or in Purgatory; 
and from Canon 809 it appears that Mass may be offered for anY 
living person, and also for any deceased person about whose 
salvation we may entertain hope. Hence, neither the divine nt 
the ecclesiastical law forbids the application of Mass for heretics 
schismatics, or infidels. The Church also permits Mass to be said 
privately, all scandal removed, for excommunicated persons 

Under these same conditions, then, Mass may be said for not 
Catholics, both living and dead (Canon 2262, §2, n. 2). 

--«(d) Reception of the Suffrages of the Church.—Since God 

wishes all to be saved and public peace to be maintained (I Tim 
li), and since the Church desires that Ordinaries and pastors 
should have at heart the conversion of non-Catholies (Cano 


1350), public prayers for the prosperity. of non-Catholic rulers 
_ and officials—likewise sermons, missions and other works foF 
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the conversion of unbelievers—are not only allowed, but recom- 
mended and required. . : 

959. Non-Catholics have not the same right as Catholics 
to receive the rites of the Church, and hence when they are ad- 
mitted to them, there are certain restrictions to be observed. 

(a) Restrictions as to Sacred Things——As admission of non- 
Catholies to sacramentals, ete., is a favor, not a right, it should 
be confined to cases allowed by the Church. Thus, it is forbid- 
den to grant indulgences or to give the nuptial blessing to non- 
Catholics, and only in very exceptional cases may any cere- 
Monies be permitted at mixed marriages (Canons 1102, 1109). 
Non-Catholics may not receive the Pax; may not be invited to 
take part in the solemn services of receiving ashes on Ash Wed- 
hesday, palms on Palm Sunday and candles on Candlemas Day ; 
may not receive ecclesiastical burial (Holy Office, June 8, 1859). 
Children sent by their parents to non-Catholic services may not 

confirmed (Holy Office, August 28, 1780) ; a Catholic priest 
is not allowed to supply for a non-Catholic minister, by accom- 
Panying the body of a non-Catholic from the home to the grave- 
yard, even though the body be not brought to Church, nor the 
bell tolled (Holy Office, January 26, 1886). It is not permissible 
to lend a Catholic church to non-Catholies for their services. 

(b) Restrictions as to Persons.—As superstition and irrever- 
€nce have to be avoided, the sacramentals may not be admin- 
istered or given at all to non-Catholies about whose good faith 
and purpose there is doubt. - : ae 

@) ge ie as to Mode.—The Church, while she wishes 
to help and benefit non-Catholics, must avoid anything that 
Would cause scandal or have the appearance of equal recogni- 
tion of believers and unbelievers. Thus, when Mass is offered 
for outsiders, the same publicity and pomp is not permitted as 
whe is question of Catholics. = oe 

on ie aoe the performance of Catholic rites by non- 
Catholics, the Church disapproves of every kind of. such par- 


_ ticipation, but does not refuse to tolerate the more remote kind, 


wher. there is grave necessity and no scandal is caused. i : 
(a) By more remote participation we understand suc as 
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scarcely differs from passive assistance (e.g., to act as witness 
at a marriage), or such as carries with it no recognition as an 
official of the Church (e.9., to act as substitute or temporary 
organist). Hence, the Church has. permitted this kind of pat- 
ticipation in particular cases, when the authorities decided that 
there was urgent necessity and no scandal: Examples: Moralists 
hold that, when a heretic or schismatie has been designated 4s 
Sponsor at Baptism and cannot be refused without grave offense, 
"he may be allowed to act as witness. The Holy Office has also 
_ declared that hereties should not be-used as witnesses at mal- 
Tiage, but may be tolerated as such by the Ordinary, when there 
18 & grave reason and no scandal (August 18, 1891) ; that a nol 
Catholic organist may be employed temporarily, if it is impossible 
to secure one who is a Catholic, and no scandal is caused (Febru- 
ary 23, 1820); that in certain special circumstances girls be 
longing to a schismatical sect might be allowed to sing with the 
Catholics at church functions, ‘especially at Exposition and Bene 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament (January 25, 1906). 
~<.(b) Proximate participation is the exercise of functions com 
nected with a sacred rite (¢.g:, to act as server at Mass), or that 
imply a recognition of the religion of the one who participates 
(e.g., to act as representative of some sect at a funeral am 
receive liturgical honors). The Church has always refused bs 
tolerate this kind of participation. Examples: Non-Catholies 
may not act as sponsors at Baptism or Confirmation under p2!? 
of invalidity of sponsorship (Canons 765, 795), nor chant the 
Office in choir (Holy Office, June 8, 1859), nor be employed % 
_. Singers of the liturgical music (Holy Office, May 1, 1889), 
Carry torches or lights.in church ceremonies (Holy Offie® 
~ November 20, 1850). -Likewise, non-Catholics may not become 
_ members of Catholic confraternities, nor assist at Catholic set” 
lees as official representatives of some sect or sectarian society: 


961. Participation of Catholics in non-Catholic services D8Y 


oe happen. today in so many ways, and it is so difficult at times 

draw the line between lawful and unlawful communication, tb# 

it is well before considering these 
that apply here. 2s. 


these cases to state the general rules : 
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(a) It is lawful to perform an act from which two effects 
follow, one good and the other bad, if the act in itself is good or 
indifferent, if there is a sufficiently grave reason for performing 
it, if the evil effect is not intended, and if the evil effect be not 
Prior to the good effect (see 104). 7 Hae in 
(b) Circumstances vary in different. localities and. countries, 
and communication that would signify unity of belief in a place 
Where Catholics and non-Catholics are very unequal numerically 
might be very harmless in a place where there is no great numer- 
ieal difference. Offense to non-Catholics should not be given 
needlessly. be gamit F ; fed . fey 
(c) In doubtful cases the decision whether or not a particular 
ind of communication is lawful or unlawful pertains to the 
Ordinary (Canon 1258), Lotte ad Te 2 
962, Participation of Catholics in non-Catholic services 1s 
either active or passive. (a) Participation is active when one 
takes a part or fulfills some function in an act that is an official 
€xpression of the worship and belief of a sect, even though this. 
takes place outside a church, or is not open to the general public. 
(b) Participation is passive, if one merely assists as a spectator, 
and not as a worshipper, at something pertaining to non-Catholic 
Worship. es eee ned Sade ab tredigss bial set 
963. Sacred things in which comm 
of three classes: __ cp get aA ds wee, 
(a) the chief acts of divine worship (4e., Sacrifices, Sacra- 
ments, sacramentals) ; pede eats whe FE PE Ae 
(b) the secondary acts of divine worship (such as prayers, 
Processions, vows, oaths, the Divine Office, hymn singing, Scrip- 
ture reading, ete.).. In the Protestant denominations some one or 
other of these is, as a rule, the central or distinctive service, al 
though some have other proper features of their own, such as 
the silent meeting of the Quakers, the seance of. the Spiritualists, 
the march of the Salvation Army, the charity kiss of the 
>. (ce). places. (e.g. a ; 
(e. pe of Pn fast), and objects. (e.g., images, badges, 
aprons, banners, robes), pertaining to divine worship. eects 


ication is possible are 


churches, lodge rooms, cemeteries), times: = 


miki isc seta 


° . $ . er- 
_ themselves in time of Persecution, obtained by bribery oF se 
wise a forged or genuine magistrate’s certificate that they 


Catholic worship, unless there are present the conditions requis? 
_ for performing an act that. has two results, one good and t 

-. other evil (see 104) ; for even Passive. assistance frequently on 

‘Wolves: sins: #0002) oc pie PR el es t 
~~. (a) Hence, the assistance itself must be really indiffere™, 
- that is, it must : 

_ participation in the service. Examples: A person who stands 1 
_ the rear of a Quaker meeting house as an onlooker assists P&S* 


_. ively; but one who sits quietly among the others present, 28 if in a 
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964. It is unlawful for Catholics in any way to assist actively 
at or take part in the worship of non-Catholics (Canon 1268). 
Such assistance is intrinsically and gravely evil; for (a) if the 
worship is non-Catholic in its form (e.g., Mohammedan ablations, 
the Jewish paschal meal, revivalistie ‘‘hitting the trail,’’ the right 
hand of fellowship, ete.), it expresses a belief in the false ereed 
symbolized ; (b) if the worship is Catholic in form, but is under 
the auspices of a non-Catholic body (e.g., Baptism as adminis 
tered by a Protestant minister, or Mass as celebrated by a schis- 
matical priest), it expresses either faith in a false religious body 
or rebellion against the true Church. ek 
965. It is unlawful for Catholics to simulate active assistance 
in the worship of non-Catholies, for, while the non-Catholic sa 
would be avoided, something which appeared to be that 1 
would be done, and thus profession of faith in it would be sien 
(a) Hence, it is not lawful to do an indifferent act whi 


bystanders from the circumstances will have to conclude 1s 2 


{ 
act of false worship, Thus, Eleazar would not eat lawful mea 


: . to 
which was put before him in order that he might pretend 


sit 
eat the meat of sacrifice after the manner of the heathen ( 


 Mach., vi). 


° : es sat a- 

(b) It is not lawful to accept a false certificate of ater ge 
tion in false worship. Hence, the early Church eondeminey 
apostates the Libellaties (ze, those Christians, who, to PT 


sacrificed to the heathen gods). : on- 
966. It is unlawful for Catholics to assist passively at 2 


be a merely passive presence without any active 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


"iia conan a Stipe smeamdaee ecbeelanet: oMemmettons een 
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meditation, assists actively. A person who sits in a pew ay 
a revival in order to see what is going on, assists passively ; ri 
if he joins with the congregation in bowing, groaning, etc., he 
assists actively. aes 
(b) The evil effect that may result from assistance Se ie 
seandal and danger of perversion) must not be prior to ae a 
effect ; otherwise, evil would be done for the sake of good. “a 
amples: Titus, a non-Catholie, goes to Mass as a spectator, wi 
his Catholic friend Balbus. He then asks Balbus to a 
8 spectator at the services of his denomination, and thus see for 
himself that the latter is better. Balbus, in order to be eee 
Consents. Here Balbus aims to show politeness, which is aoe 
but the means he uses—namely, the impression he gives that . 
is not convinced of. the superiority of his own religion—is bad. 
(c) The evil effect (i... remote danger of perversion, a 
avoidable scandal) must not be intended or approved, ae ) y 
Permitted. Example: Caius, a Catholic public official, has _ 
attend funerals and weddings in Protestant churches as ’ ope 
of the public respect for notable persons. He knows ne a 
Will take scandal at his action, but he wishes only to do his y 
48 an official, and not to offend anyone (see on serail ee 
(d) The cause of assistance must be in proportion to see 
of assistance. Hence, a greater reason is required for a aa 
on several occasions than on one, for assistance at i te 
at heretical services, for assistance at the primary t ae th 
Secondary act of worship, for assistance by a priest t wens 
assistance by a layman, ete. Example: Graver Fie irame: 4 
* necessary to justify assistance at a non-Catho ic fu sales 
there were signs of anti-Catholicism manifested de ue 
designs and regalia of a hostile placed on the - rune 
the i ined nothing offensive. Pe eae , 
S07 Cased of chumunies tio in false eaters es ee = 
follows: -(a) Active participation. is had in sucl “its eset 
slaying and offering of victims, the burning of ince oe 
idols, the eating of sacrificial banquets; (b) Passive pa 


out taking any part therein. ves : a 


. tion is had when one merely watches the rite of sacralice blue 
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ae sean ae of communication in the Sacrifice of the Mass 
taking the = Active participation is had in such acts as 
scliatic oh oF de acon ma 8 schismatical Mass, assisting at 4 
- (4e., of offeri ies ues Hie intention of hearing Mass formally 
there is onl ue the priest). If on Sunday, one is where 
Gatien? Fed a schismatical church, one is excused from the obli- 
(Holy Off pons Mass, and may -not hear Mass in that church 
nivtisiuntion | ecember 5, 1608; August 7, 1704). (b) Passive 
kneelin ne is -had when one is present merely as a spectator, 
of reli ete pi the Blessed Sacrament, but giving no other signs 
menti e evotion. This is permissible under the conditions 
loned above (see 966), if there is no scandal or danger of 
ae (Holy Office, April 24, 1894). 
cieeitale iireae of participation in the Sacraments or sacra- 
“tion takes a reputed, are as follows: (a) Active participa 
. Catholic ts ‘ace when one receives a Sacrament from @ n00- 
- . from such eee or offers one’s. child to receive a Sacrament 
etre core nana! or contracts marriage in the presence of 
confirmation or. - bo ~ sponsor at a non-Catholic baptism or 
riage, or answe as the religious witness at a non-Catholic mat 
blessed by schi TS In public: non-Catholic prayers, or takes ashes 
~ one aiaeal aa (0) P assive participation is had when 
antes ve OkS on at the administration of a Sacrament oF 
ene nta by a non-Catholic minister, without signs of approval 
: ae in what is being done. Pt eee 7 
a Latte i Gee certain cases that seem to be active partici- 
i “by i Con apie with non-Catholics, and yet are permitt 
~> tion. in those reality, however, there is no active communica- 
CASES.: ore eh Sage ak: : ay 
ion ee arc oa wa allow the faithful to receive commun- 
80 that one whats : ceording to a Rite different from their 0% 
* i Ghaaeae : “ ongs.to the Latin Rite may lawfully receive 
“0Fr- go to iscnni Fee a Lost: consecrated according to the Greek Rite, 
~~ there: queen to an Oriental priest... But in these Canons 
Se not of those of sabres any sea ers iow Catholic Churehy 


| Services habitually, not as a profession of faith, but a 


| ifone adores the Blessed Sacrament carrie 


(b) Canons 742 and 882 allow those who are in danger of | °°ssions. Balbus is tutor in a nob- 
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death to receive Baptism and absolution from an heretical or 
schismatical minister, and theologians apply the same principle to 
Extreme Unetion and the Viaticum. But there is no communi- 
tation in non-Catholic ceremonies in these cases, for the Sacra- 
ments belong to the Catholie Church, and for the sake of the 
dying she authorizes non-Catholic ministers to act as her repre- 
sentatives, provided there is no scandal or danger of perversion. 
971. Cases of participation in non-sacramental rites are as 
follows: tent ay astiny Dadar ; len 
(a) Oaths and Vows.—Participation is. active when one 
swears in words or by other signs which, according to local usage, 
manifest belief in the creed of some sect; it is not active, when 
the manner of the oath does not signify adherence toa false creed. 
Example: If one is required to swear, by touching. or kissing 
the non-Catholic Bible, as a sign of approval of Protestantism or 
Masonry, one may not consent. But, if the Government presents 
4 non-Catholic Bible with no thought of Protestantism, there is 
- approval of Protestantism in the one who swears on that 
Bible, although, if the custom is not general, there might be 
scandal if no protest were made. A Catholic may bring his own 
Bible with him, or ask for a copy of the Catholic Bible. = 
(b) Services — Participation is active when one marches ‘in 
a Anglican procession, plays the organ or sings at “Y.MLC.A. 
Services, joins in the prayers or responses offered in a Protes- 
tant church, ete. (Holy Office, July 6, 1889). = 
Participation is passive if one looks on ‘during a rare visit, 
or listens by radio to the musical program broadcast from 


testant services, or if one is obliged to attend non-Catholic 
as a matter 


as happens with soldiers 
articipation is not active 
din a schismatical pro- 
cession which one meets by chance and unavoidably.: Examples: 


Titus belongs to the honorary guard of a state ruler, and has to 
’ecompany the latter to non-Catholic services on certain state 
Catholic family, and is ex- — 


Pected to take his charges to their church and back home on Sun- 


of civil duty or.of domestic discipline, 
or with inmates of public institutions. P 
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days. Claudia is a maid in a non-Catholic family, and is ordered 
to hold one of the children while it is being baptized by the aus 
Catholic minister. In all these cases the presence at the services 
is purely Passive, since the intention of the Catholic present 1s 
not to perform any religious duty, but only some civil or oor 
service (see IV Kings, v. 18). But, on the other hand, Est 
martyrs during the reigns of Elizabeth and her SUCCESSOTS ref la 
to attend the Anglican services, because this was required by uf 
as a sign of conformity to the Established Church—that is, a0 | 
active presence was prescribed. p di 
972. Cases of participation in religious places, times a0 
objects are as follows: 


ae E e's 
(a) Places.—Participation is active when one orders on 
bod 


y to be buried in a sectarian graveyard, when one te 
a schismatical or heretical church privately in order to visit nA 
Blessed Sacrament or pray, when one offers up Catholic a ; 
ices in a non-Catholic temple, if these things are looked ip tie 
the public as indications of identity of belief between Catho ‘< 
and non-Catholics. . Participation is merely passive, if one bet 
_ non-Catholic places of worship out of curiosity in order to a 
at the pictures, hear the music or listen to or take part oe 
Political lecture or debate.» In case of necessity, the Church es 
mits Catholic Services to be performed in the same dananare 
that wherein non-Catholic rites are held, e.g., the Church of Fe 

Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem which is used by various denomm 
tions (Holy Office, 12 April, 1704). ew 

2 (b).. Times.—Participation is active if one observes 0 

moons, sabbaths, and days of fast as prescribed in the Old Law. 
~-(e) Objects.—Participation is active if one wears the uniform 

of a condemned society, the ring or other emblem of Freemasonry 

ete., or makes use of other insignia whose sole purpose is to 12 

~ dicate membership in some Sect, unless it be evident that these 
are used for some other purpose (¢.g., in order to act a certam 
“L973, Cases of Participation through. attendance ‘at a i 
Catholic religious instructions are as follows: ene 
ee (a) Active Participation in. worship is had when one listens : 


a] 
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toa preacher, Sunday school teacher, etc. and signifies approval 
by joining in ‘‘Amens’’ or other acelamations. Aegean 

(b) Participation is merely passive, if at chure “1 to refute 
tadio, one listens out of curiosity, or in order to Peane oe alo: 
‘rrors, or for the sake of perfecting oneself in ee Reation 
quence, or of showing respect to a person whose aaa ee 
is being delivered, ete. But, even though thers : these sec- 
Participation, it will usually be unlawful to listen to ice 8 
tarian discourses on account of the danger of Pe aa ll 
listener or of scandal to others. Catholics who are sane cine 
trained and staunch in faith may for good haceagelaes ee un- 
Sermons, but the greater number would be distur books and 
settled (see the principles given above on ote ve eright 
schools, 854-857, 868). Moreover, even those who san akeie 
to listen to non-Catholic religious talks have ioe “d centlon 
guard against scandal, for outsiders may regard the d Catholics . 
88 approval of doctrine or participation in cult, an aeraucan: 
hot sufficiently instructed may meas Miele caemp 
couragement to imitate (cfr. 979, . : 

974 Participation in non-Catholic assemblages or na partly 
Whose character is of a mixed kind (partly ee wate 
hon-religious) are permitted by the Church, us ae faith. ete. 

d for avoidance of scandal, Perversion, dene i ak are also 

(a) Some of these occasions are chiefly religious, hristenings, 
looked on as family or civic solemnities, such ae the reli- 
Weddings, funerals. Hence, it is allowed bs ae the sake of | 
Bious part of the occasion in a ene te! looked upon as 
Courtesy, or to exercise some function which - Caution must 
belonging to the non-religious part of me i ec does not con- 

taken to ensure that the particular sect involv: anode te 
sider the exercise of the particular ae Spa ie that 
the religious aspect of the ceremony. pegs eae ccaoeed tis 
the possibility of scandal, perversion, etc., has ao asa eaiieea 
following functions may be pecoried One ea Catholic; how- 
at the christening of a near relative who is no : 


baptisms 
| tver, it is forbidden to be a sponsor, even by proxy, at bap 


10, 
Performed by @ heretical minister (Holy Office, deer., May 


5 


Toure a 


WRT ae PEST ps iv 
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1770). To be pallbearer or undertaker at a funeral, to be an 
usher at a wedding, to be an extra bridesmaid, ete., may be per 
mitted. (If the function of best man or maid of honor be con- 
sidered as merely attendants to the bride or groom, such 
participation in itself would not be illicit; but since the danger 
of scandal might often be present, such participation is danger 
ous. It is lawful for a Catholic pastor to attend. the funeral of 
a non-Catholic friend or relative, provided he does not wear his 
sacred garb-and takes no part in the ceremonies. Canon 1258, 
§2 establishes the general norm regulative of these cases: & pas 
Sive or merely material presence may be, for a serious reason, 
tolerated as a mark of esteem or social courtesy at funerals, 
weddings, and similar functions, provided there is involved 0 
danger of perversion or scandal; in a.doubtful case, the serious 


| Teason for this presence must be approved by the local Ordinary. 
<<  (b) Other occasions are chiefly non-religious in character, but 


are also. partly religious, or have the appearance of being rel- 
gious. Such are, for example, the coronation, birthday, wedding, 


_ or funeral of a ruler, school commencements, political convel 


tions, patriotic meetings, civil marriage before a magistrate wh? 
is also a non-Catholic minister.. When these exercises are chi 
non-religious or entirely civil, even though conducted in 000 
Catholic churches. or by non-Catholic ministers, the Ch 
grants permission to participate in them to some extent, if ther® 
1s sufficient reason... Wave UEiste GEC arial ws 


_... 875." Among the mixed occasions just mentioned are not in- 
eluded such as have an anti-Catholic or anti-religious spirit, sach 
- 48 funerals from which all manifestations of religion are exclud 
_ On account of hatred of religion, entertainments held by | 
bidden_ societies in -which. the members are present in 


Picnics under the auspices of the Orangemen, ete.: °° 


apes 976. Coéperation in Religious Activities—A third danget 
Of making external profession of a false religion is coéperatio? 


in activities whose tendency or principles are erroneous (see 944). 


_ Codperation in a false religion is of two kinds, immediate and 


“mediate. : (a) Codperation is immediate art 
ey ee Aa); when ‘one takes a part. | ae i 
nan act of a false religion itself (eg, hy wo rshipping an idol)- | Sinful on account of the theft. Similarly, if a person were to 
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This kind of codperation was discussed above, as participation or 
communication (see 956-975). (b) Codperation is mediate, when 
one takes part, not in an act of a false religion, but in some other 
act which is a preparation for a help to the act of a false reli- 
gion. This is the kind of codperation we are now considering. : 
977. Mediate codperation is of various kinds. (a) It is proxi- 
mate or remote, according as the preparation or help afforded to 
@ false religion is near to or far from the religious act.. Thus, 
to make ready the lights, incense, flowers, ete. in front of an 
idol is proximate codperation ; to give money to an idolatrous 
Priest or bonze is remote coéperation. (b) Mediate ecodperation 
is material or formal, according as the intention of the codpera- 
tor is to share in or help error itself, or merely to help those 
who are in error, while disapproving of their error. Thus, if one 
Prepares a pagan temple for worship or. contributes money 
towards its maintenance because one’s sympathies are with its 
idolatry, one’s eodperation is formal; if one does these things 
only in order to make a living or to show friendship to an indi- 
vidual pagan, one’s codperation is material. It is clear that for- 
mal codperation is a grave sin against faith, and hence we shall 
Speak now only of material codperation. eee 
978. The principles governing the lawfulness of material 
codperation will be treated at length below in their proper place 
among the sins opposed to charity. But since, on account of the 
mixed conditions of society today, there are innumerable cases 
of material eodperation in religion, it will be useful to state in 
advance in this place the principles bearing on material co- 
operation and their application to cases on religion and worship. 
The principles are the same as those given for an act that has 
two effects, one good and the other bad. Hence, material co- 
operation is not lawful, except when the following conditions 
ate presents: .005 Aoi. Re ens a hele pn 
(a) The action of him who codperates must be good in itself 
or at least indifferent, for of course, if it is evil, it is not lawful. 
Thus, if a person were to give to one pagan temple objects he 
had stolen from another temple, his action would be intrinsically 


we 979. The above principles on mediate codperation are clear : 
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contribute to a collection list as ‘‘sympathizer’’ with a schod 
for the propagation of atheism or as ‘‘beneficiary’’ from a 
Sacrifices to be offered an idol, his act would be intrinsically su 
ful as being a promotion of error or superstition, even though 
he were not really a sympathizer with atheism or a believer 1 
idols. 
(b) The intention of him who codperates must be good; for, 
if he wills to help a false religion, he is guilty of formal o 
Operation; if he wills some other wrong end, he is guilty of som? 
other species of sin. Thus, if one who does not believe in idol 
atry contributes to it on account of sympathy with anti-Chris 
tian movements, he is guilty of enmity to the truth. 
___(¢) There must be a reason for the codperation proportionate 
to the gravity of the sin which will be committed by others, t0 
the proximity and necessity of the codperation, and to the a 
gation which one has of preventing the sin of others. Examples: 
To contribute to a sect which plots the downfall of legitimate 
authority is never lawful, for there is no reason of temporal ot 
Private good that can be a compensation for the destructio 
of the publie good. To contribute to the building of a Moham 
medan mosque does not require so serious a reason as to col 
tribute to the building of a pagan temple, for mosques are not 
used for idolatry. A graver reason is needed to justify rings | 
the bell or ushering the people to their seats for a service of fal 
worship than to justify sweeping and dusting the temple i 
day before the service, for in the former case the cooperation 
is closer. A greater reason is required to build a house of f 
worship, when there is no one else to build it, than when there 
are many others who will gladly build it if one refuses, for in the 
- former case one’s cooperation is so necessary that without it the 
false worship cannot take place, but not so in the latter case. 
much more serious reason would be required to justify parents 
conducting their children toa place of false worship than would 
be ‘required to justify a public chauffeur in taking passenge! 
thither; for the paren 
gion of their children, 


Cane in itinincnse nee reso 


ttn 


ts have a special duty to guard the rel be stitutions; (b) labor given to buildings and objects of worship 


; 
ie 
pb 
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enough, but it is frequently very difficult to apply them on ac- 
count of the uncertainty as to whether or not a particular act of 
cooperation is indifferent in itself, or whether a particular reason 
for codperation is sufficient. But the following rules will help: 
(a) An aet is indifferent or good, when it does not tend to 
evil from its very nature or the circumstances, but has purposes 
that are not bad. It is bad when either intrinsically (i.e., from 
its nature) or extrinsically (i.e., from circumstances) it tends 
necessarily to evil. Examples: A derisory image of Christ and the 
manual of an obscene cult are intrinsically evil, inasmuch as they 
necessarily convey error or immorality. To draw up plans for 
a temple of idolaters in a Christian country would have the 
appearance of favoring the propagation of idolatry; to work on 
the construction of a temple in a pagan country where the lend- 
ing of one’s labor is regarded as a sign of acceptance of pagan- 
ism, to help build a meeting house for a sect that plots the 
overthrow of government or religion—all these acts are indif- 
ferent in themselves (for one may also draw plans and put up 
Walls for good or indifferent purposes), but from the eircum- 
stances they are evil in the cases given. 2 
(b) Reasons for eodperation may be ranked as great, greater 

and greatest according to the kinds of goods that are at stake,. 
and their sufficiency or insufficiency may be determined by meas- 
uring them with the gravity of the codperation that is given. 
Great reasons are: fear of serious suffering, or of the wrath of 
husband or other superior, or of loss of an opportunity to make 
4 considerable profit. Greater reasons are: fear of loss of posi- 
tion, or of notable detriment to reputation or fortune, or of 
Severe imprisonment. Among the greatest reasons for coopera- 


| tion in the worship of a false religion are the following: danger 


of loss of life or limb, of perpetual imprisonment, of great dis- 
honor, of loss of all one’s earthly possessions, of disturbance of 
the public peace See aia eee 
980. Cases of codperation in false religion that occur most 
frequently are: (a) contributions made to schools, churches, in- 


or instruction; (c) labor given to acts of worship or instruction. 
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981. Contributions to false worship are unlawful, evel apart 
from scandal, danger of perversion, and the bad intention of the 
coéperator in the following cases: — ae gts 
(a) When on account of circumstances the contributions art 
signs of sympathy with religious errors. Examples: Titus gives 
many stipends for Masses to a schismatical priest. Balbus, sa 
asked, contributes liberally to a fund for the building of ah 
under the: auspices of atheists. Caius, without being = 
gives a small donation towards the erection of a pagan pe 
Claudius sends in a subscription..to the treasury. of a politi ff 
organization whose purpose. is anti-religious, and promises: 
support their ticket. ti th 
. (b) Contributions, even though they manifest no sympathy 
with religious error, are unlawful, when there is no reason ae 
_ the coéperation, or only an insufficient reason. Examples: oa 
contributes to.a pagan temple for no other reason than ae 
has not the heart to refuse anyone. Titus advertises mers 
in an antireligious paper in order to help his business ( . 
1530)) es WPT Tiber s ° apie 
_ 982. If there is no bad intention on the part of the ae 
tributor, and if the danger of scandal or perversion is exclu : 
contributions are permitted under the following conditions, 
_ which both must be present : e Aah ap ku Pee sth 
(a) The contribution must not be a mark of sympathy ae 
religious error. This condition will be fulfilled more soa 7 
_ countries of mixed religion, where Catholics and non-Catho jie 
have been long. associated together, and . where non-Catho : 
denominations are engaged in many things other than the Pp: Jet 
ing of their doctrines, such as works of benevolence. Exa™P 
Balbus contributes at times to the building or aeons 
Protestant orphan asylums, hospitals, and schools, in & ieaw 
where these institutions are open to all and a contribution cg Pe 
regarded as a sign of agreement with sectarian -Purposes. 
(b) There must be a sufficient reason for making the ore 
~ bution, such as the common good or great private necessity. olie 
. amples: Claudius contributes to the building of a non-Cath . 
~~ ehureh, in order that Catholics may thus obtain exclusive use 0” 
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a church till then used by Catholics and non-Catholies alike. 
Titus buys tickets for bazaars, lawn fétes, oyster suppers, dances, 
Picnics and other entertainments held for the benefit of ae 
Catholic churches, since, if he does not do this, he will lose trac 
and his business will be injured. : ‘ 
983, The building of eae of false worship, the ugar 
and sale of articles used in false worship, are unlawful also in 
two cases: noe 
(a) when, on account of circumstances, they are a mark of 
approval of the false worship. Examples: Christians ne a 
Were forbidden by the Church to codperate in the pie si : 
altars or temples to idols, even if threatened with deat or a 
and the reason of the prohibition seems to have been in é 
instance that such work was looked on and demanded as : a 
fession of faith in paganism. Similarly, the construction : m . 
Catholic edifices in a Catholic country, of a pagan temp’ e in ; 
istian country, or of an atheistic hall, would be te had 
approbation of error. It is difficult to see how one who a. s 
idols to those who request them for purposes of idolatry on 
not show favor to false worship, although he might be nee ; 
if, under threat of great harm, he delivered them with B Pre = ’ 
that he was acting under compulsion; ue. 
(b) when ‘here is no reason, or no sufficient a ee 
9peration with false worship. “Example: Balbus ee hes ie 
non-Catholic places of worship for no . maa t an t ans 
is asked to do so, or that he receives goo Se : 
984, Building non-Catholic temples or furnishing ae ee 
tenances of worship, scandal ca other evil being avo seen 
lawful under two conditions as above: SSUES 
(a) the work must not be regarded as a sign of ee | 
false worship. Examples: The Church has permitte nara 
to assist in the construction of Mohammedan mosques, i Sees 
Was done unwillingly by them and under compulsion. — eet 
ufacture of statues of Buddha or of other idols is not a sign 


_ One approves of idolatry, because these objects have legitimate 


uses, such as adornment of palaces or art galleries. santa i 
the produetion and: distribution of emblems of a non-Ca | 
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Sect or secret society is regarded as being in itself an indifferent 
es on account of the various uses to which such objects may be 
put; ; ete ox 
_ (b) there must be a reason sufficiently grave for doing this 
kind of work. Hence, a greater reason is needed to build a pagal 
temple than a Mohammcdan mosque, and graver reason to build 
4 mosque than an heretical place of worship ; likewise, greater 
reason is required to codperate as architect than as hirer am 
supervisor of labor, greater reason to codperate as supervisor 
of labor than as stonecutter, bricklayer, etc.; greater reason 8 
required to justify selling than making idols; greater reason to 
justify selling altar cloths and breads for the Lord’s SuppeF 
than for selling pews and stained glass. windows. Examples: 
Since lights, benches, bells, tables, cloths, ete., are not neces 
sarily intended for direct use in acts of worship, a sufficiett 
reason for selling them to non-Catholic churches is the profit that 
will be made. But, since vestments and chalices pertain direct! 
to worship, a more Serious reason is required for selling them 
than business gains. : 
985. Making the preparations for non-Catholic services ¥ 
unlawful in the two cases given above, that is, when there 8 
approval or insufficient reason. . estar at 
(a) If the work manifests an approval of the services, it 8 
unlawful. Such Positions as sexton, sacristan, usher, beadle, 
church-warden, and trustee, imply recognition of the worship 
or membership in the congregation, although the same does no 
Seem to be true of membership in the. civil corporation of 4 
church, nor of external offices such as janitor, caretaker, 4” 
attorney. Examples: Balba, an Anglican who is sick, wishes het 
minister to bring her communion. She asks her nurse, Titia, wh? 
_ is a Catholic, to telephone the minister to bring communion, 3 
also directs Titia to prepare an altar and assist the minister oP 
his arrival by lighting the candles, making responses, ete... Tit 


| 


nt [—") 


_ May not consent, for such immediate eodperation would mea? | 


approval of and 


: participation in Anglican rites. Claudius, 4 
“- Catholie, 


is hired by the minister of a Protestant church to take 


S cae of the yard and garden about the church and parsonag® . 


| 
| 
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Sometimes the minister asks Claudius to play the chimes in his 
church tower which call the people to the services. The garden- 
ing work is indifferent, but the playing of the chimes seems at 
least an unlawful codperation, since it is an invitation to non- 
Catholic worship. ; 

(b) If there is no sufficient reason for the work, it is unlaw- 

Examples: Caia, a Catholic, acts as serubwoman and 
cleaner in a schismatical church for no other reason than friend- 
ship for members of the altar society. On certain feast days 
her husband, Caius, a Catholic, takes pilgrims to the schismatical 
church in a bus, only because he makes considerable profit. 

986. Making preparations for non-Catholic services, scandal 
and other danger being avoided, is lawful when the two condi- 
tions given above are present. ares 

(a) Hence, the preparations must contain no indication of 
approval of the services. Examples: If Titia, the nurse men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph, called in an Anglican nurse 
to receive and fulfill the orders of Balba, she would show that 
she did not herself approve of the rites, and her act would be 
indifferent in itself, If she could not avoid telephoning the 
minister without serious consequences, it would not be unlawful 
for her to tell him that Balba wished him to call. She might 
even in great necessity prepare the table herself, but could take 
No part in the rite. The acts of telling the minister that a visit 
from him was desired and of preparing the table would not be, 
in the circumstances, approving of the rite that followed. If 

udius mentioned in the foregoing paragraph wound up the 

¢lock in the church tower, or rang the bell at certain times to in- 
dicate the hour of the day, his acts would be indifferent, since 
they have no necessary reference to worship. . 
(b) There must be a reason sufficiently grave for engaging 
in the work that prepares for the services. Examples: If poe 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph were in great poverty an 
could find no other employment, this would be a sufficient reason 
for her codperation. Likewise, if her husband drove a bus ae 
carried passengers to whatever destination they desired, and e 
could not refuse to let them off at the church without being 
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dismissed or causing other like inconveniences, he would have 
Sufficient reason for his codperation. a ea 

987. The Commandment of External Profession of Faith— 
The third commandment of faith (mentioned in 918) has ‘been 
considered so far in its negative aspect—that is, as a prohibition 
against the denial of truth or the profession of error.’ It remains 
to consider it in its affirmative aspect—that is, as a precept of 
profession of faith or of denial of error.’ : # 7 

988. The ways of making profession of faith are various: 

(a) It is made implicitly, if one performs acts that suppo# 
faith; explicitly, if one declares in words one’s internal ort 
Thus, a Catholie professes his faith implicitly by observing the 
precepts of the Church; explicitly, by reciting before others 
act of faith or the Creed. Sia CR pee Soa ee : 

_-(b) The declaration of one’s faith in words is made in aft 

_ nary ways, if one affirms it to others, privately or publicly, * 
if one teaches it or defends it in debate; it is made solemal 

if it is recited according to a prescribed form as a ceremony: 

Thus, a Catholic who answers to a questioner thut he is a Catho 

_ lie, or who explains the truths of faith to an inquirer, oF Lea 
replies to the objections of an unbeliever, makes an ordinaty 
profession of faith; one who reads before the bishop or othet 
designated authority a formula prescribed by the Church, makes 

solemn profession of faith.. The solemn profession of faith ® 
usually made before the altar, on which candles are lighted: 
and he who makes profession of faith kneels before the author 

_ity who receives it. Sometimes witnesses are present and y 


“profession is Signed... 22) 


-. (e) The solemn profession of faith is sometimes an abjuratw® 

- (te. a declaration of one’s adherence to the faith of the Ch 
and a recantation of previous errors); sometimes it is a declare 

_. tion or oath that one rejects errors or. accepts. truths. Thos 
“converts before reception into the: Church abjure the errors they 


ae _ formerly held; officials in the Church before assuming author- 


ity make a profession of faith in which they reprobate Moder®- 


a the Church... - 


poe ee : BEPE Si ORS Be Ge 


ism and express their belief in the Creed and the teachings of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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989. The existence of a divine precept of profession of faith . 


is proved from revelation and intrinsic reasons, as follows: - 

(a) ‘If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and’ 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him up from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. For with the heart we believe unto justice, 
but with the mouth confession is made unto salvation’” (Rom., 
x. 9,10). This precept obliges under grave sin, since it is re- 
quired for salvation. ee ce : ee 

(b) The first reason for external profession of faith is Le 
honor of God; for it is a mark of disrespect to God to be ashame 
or afraid to acknowledge oneself as a believer in His Word or 
4 witness to its truth, on account of what others may think or say 
ordo. © y : a oe 
(ce) A second reason for the external profession of faith 
is one’s own good. It is well known that faith is agian 
external acts, and that it grows weak and decays among Cat. be 
lies who have no priests or churches or means of practising their 
(d) A third reason for profession of faith is the good of 
others, for the confession of faith is an encouragement to those 
who are strong in faith, an example to those whose faith is weeks 
and a light to those who have not the faith. ”: eae 

990. The divine precept of profession of faith, since abe 
affirmative, does ‘not eall for fulfillment at every moment. ha 
obliges only at those times when the honor of God, the Reve . 
of Truth, or the needs of our neighbor, who is called to the truth, 
demand that one declare externally one’s internal belief. esa? 
The honor of God demands a confession of faith, when a re 
to give it signifies that one does not accept the truths ies . 
by God, that revelation contains error, ete. (b) The ohet d 
Our neighbor demand a confession of faith, when a : A 
give it will prevent another from ee fait h, or = : 
cause him to lose it or give up its practices, etc. 8 4k 

- $91. The honor of God or the good of the neighbor es 
for an external profession of faith at the following ee . 
when a person is joining the Church or returning to it, for tl 
Church is a visible society and membership in it should be vis- 
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ible; (b) when a Catholic is interrogated about his faith, for 
here the honor of God and the good of others require that he 
be not ashamed of Christ or His Words (Luke, ix. 26), and thet 
he should cause his light to shine before men (Matt., v. 16); (¢) 
when a Catholic is in the company. of others who are ridiculing 
or calumniating the faith, and a protest is looked for from hin 
on account of his authority, knowledge, ete. : 

992. The profession of faith made by one who is joining the | 
Church must be external, but the same publicity is not nec 
sary for every case. ; | 

(a). Secret profession of faith is made when the reception of 
4 convert is known only to himself and the priest who received | 
him. This is permitted only in grave necessity, when the spirit 
ual good of the convert requires it, and no injury is done to the 
honor of God or the welfare of the neighbor. Example: Titus’ , 
dying and wishes to be baptized, but for an important reaso | 
he is unwilling to have the fact. of his conversion disclosed, 
Father Balbus, therefore, baptizes without witnesses. : 

-. (b) Private profession of faith is made when the reception | 
of a convert is made before the priest and two witnesses, but » 
fact of the conversion is not made known to others on account 
circumstances. hig ig permitted only for a short time and fet 
serious reasons (see 932, 993), as the task of concealing one’ | 
faith for a long time is most difficult and is dangerous to fa! 
itself. Example: Caius is a pagan who wishes to become a Catho- 
lic, but is kept back on account. of dangers from his fellow 
pagans, who will persecute him as an apostate. He, therefor® 
asks to be received as a secret Christian, with liberty to aa 
no religion externally. This may be permitted for a time, U0 | 
‘Cains can move to some other place, but it cannot be permit 

_ permanently. Lo Ie aorcg! Mak : ; 
“.-(e) Public profession of faith is made when the receptio® 
of a convert is made before the priest and two witnesses, 3” 
the convert thereafter makes it known that he is a Catholic by 


attending Mass, receiving the Sacraments, ete. This kind of pr™ t 


- fession of faith is ordinarily required, but there is no law making — 
_jAtn 


Ccessary for a convert to publish the news of his conversion | 
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993. A difficult case occurs when one who wishes to become 
& convert is unable to make public profession of Catholicity 
Without suffering very great detriment, and is unable to make 
Private profession without continuing in external practices of 
the non-Catholic religion. An example of this would be a non-. 
Catholic girl who is threatened with destitution by her parents 
if she becomes a Catholic openly, and who knows that she will 
he foreed to go to church with them if she becomes a Catholic 
Privately. There are three courses in such a case: (a) public 
Profession of Catholicism at once could be advised if the party 
showed signs of a special divine call and of a heroism equal to 
the difficulties the public profession would entail; (b) private 
Profession of Catholicism could be tolerated for a time, if the 
Party was of such age and circumstances as to appear able to 
Cope successfully with the temptations and perplexities that beset 
his course; (¢) delay of Baptism until things take a better turn 
Would be the most prudent plan, if the deprivation of spiritual 
advantages would in the long run prove a lesser evil than the 
inconveniences of public or private profession of Catholicism. 
Examination about one’s religious status refers either 
to one’s faith, or to something not necessarily connected with 
faith. (a) When a person is examined about his faith (e9., 
Whether he is a Catholic, whether he believes in the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, or in Papal Infallibility), profession of faith 
is obligatory, if its omission is equivalent to denial. (b) When 
e is examined about something not necessarily connected with 
aith, denial or concealment of the truth would not be denial 
of faith, and concealment might be lawful, if the question were 
unfair. Evasion would be sinful, if the denial or concealment 
Contained a lie or. caused scandal. Examples: If a missionary 
in England or Ireland in the sixteenth century had refused - 
admit that he was a priest or religious, or a layman had refuse 
to confess that he had harbored a priest in his house or had 
assisted at Mass, these denials would not necessarily contain a 
denial thy cela eRe Barca : 
995, pee yee about one’s faith is made either by a pri- 


vate person or by publie authority. 
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(a) When a person is questioned about his religious belief 
by a private person, he is not bound by reason of the question 
itself to make a profession of his faith, for a private person has 
no authority to call upon one in the capacity of a solemn and 
public witness; but he is bound to make a profession of faith by 
reason of circumstances, if the honor of God or the good of 
his neighbor requires that he declare ‘his belief. . Examples: 
Titius is known as a very iniquisitive and meddlesome characte | 
who is continually asking others about their personal affairs 
and putting silly questions. Wherefore, -those who know him 
are accustomed to pay no attention to his questions, oT to t 
him to mind his business, or to give him some humorous reply. 
One day Titius asked Balbus, whom he knew very well to be# 

Catholic: ‘‘What is your religion??’ Balbus retorted: ‘Wht! 
__ 4s yours?” and left him. Caius is studying Christianity with 
view to embracing it, and asks Sempronius’ opinion on mira 4 
-Sempronius, fearing the ridicule of some others present if he ad- 
mits belief in miracles, says that he knows nothing about 1 
‘subject. Balbus had a right to deny an answer to his questioner | 
but Sempronius should have replied for the edification of Caius 
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ed 


and the honor of God. — - BY cca anaes pes « 

-».(b) When.a person is questioned about his religious belief by | 

-. public authority, his obligation to make a profession of faith ¥ ” 

_ certain, if the questioner has the right according to law to ask the 

question, and if it is made to one individually and out of hatr® 

_ of the faith; for to this case apply the words of Christ: “You | 
~ Shall be brought before governors and kings for My sake, for § 

_ testimony to them and to the Gentiles’ (Matt., x. 18). °° 

~ + 996, In the following cases, one is not- bound to confess 

- of faith on account.of the public authority that puts the ques 

_: tion, although one may be bound on account of the circumstances | 


“a. (a) When the question is not put to an individual, but te 
_ whole community, by a law which requires them-in time of per 
“Secution to deliver themselves up as Christians or Catholics, gst 


: neither the honor of God nor the good of. others requires © 4 
to make the profession of faith it demands (see 377, 552)- © 


" Necessity. 


__ is no obligation to comply with this law, since it is unjust, ea l 
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(b) When the question is put to an individual by one in 
authority but contrary to the law of the land, there is no obli- 
gation to answer. Thus, if according to civil law the magistrates 
Lave no right to examine about matters of conscience and one 
of them should nevertheless do so, the party questioned could 
treat the question as out of order:and deny. any answer. - 

(c) When the question is made according to luw, but does not 
Proceed from hatred of the faith, one is not obliged positively to 
Profess one’s faith, unless the omission would seem to those pres- 
ent to be a denial of faith. Thus, a person might remain silent, 
or say that he did not wish to answer, that he did not wish to 
say what his belief was, etc., and in the circumstances it would 
seem that he would not be denying his faith, but merely for some 
reason refusing to discuss it when he thought there was no 
_ 997. The third ease mentioned above (see 991), in which one 
18 obliged to profess one’s faith publicly, is when the faith is 
being attacked in one’s presence. The honor of God and the 
Booed of the neighbor then require one to speak out. (a) Thus, 
if the doctrines of the faith are being blasphemed or ridiculed, 
one should defend them, if one is able... Otherwise, one should 
Protest or leave the company, if this will be advantageous to re- 
ligion. (b) If sacred things are being profaned, one should resist 
Physically, if one is able to prevent what is going on. ~ é 

998. Debates on religion between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lies are not in themselves wrong, but as a rule they are useless 
and inexpedient. :.-..g) 2:is.Aco9s fers SS ake ee 

(a) That such debates are not essentially wrong, is clear from 
the fact that a suitable defender of the faith is able by argumen- 
tation to show. the misconceptions that are entertained about the 
faith and the fallacious objections that are made against it. This 
is honorable to God and profitable to the neighbor: “ Saul com- 
founded the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, affirming that this 
is the Christ. . ... He spoke also to the Gentiles and disputed 
with the Greeks’? (Acts, ix.. 22, 29) chee ays Spasbepe ee 

(b) That controversy is generally: unprofitable is a matter of 
experience. Religious debates often lead to bitterness, and sel- 


4 
i 


~ previous consent of the Holy See (Holy Office, Monitum, June a 


: ; it is written: I believed, for which cause I have spoken; ¥¢ 
___ iso believe, and therefore we speak also’? (II Cor., iv, 13). | 
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dom effect conversions. There is, moreover, an_ ever-presett 
danger that the sophistry or eloquence of an adversary may git 
him the appearance of victory to the discredit of the faith, for 
even a foolish person can raise difficulties which only a wise mat 
can answer. 

_ 999. Consequently the rule governing religious disputatios 
1s that they should be avoided, unless ecclesiastical authority 
deems them useful at times, (a) If no provocation is offered, 
if no good seems likely to result from a debate, it should be 
avoided. (b) If one is attacked and it seems that the honor of 
God and the good of souls will be served by a debate, then cP | 
able and prudent speakers are permitted by the Chureh to de 
fend the faith, provided permission is secured from the Holy 
See, or, in case of urgency, from the local Ordinary (Canon 134, 
§3). The Prescriptions of this Canon were reaffirmed recently b7 
the Holy Office and applied especially to ‘‘ecumenical’’ conve 
tions convoked to promote church unity. Catholics, both lay and 
clerical, may in no way be present at such meetings without the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1948). See Appendix IT. 
- 1000. The divine precept of profession of faith so far com | 
sidered obliges on account of the virtue of faith itself, that 3 
on account of the external honor or service due to the Wo | 


. God. There is also a divine precept of profession of faith whi 


obliges on account of other virtues that may require such 4 P™ 
fession of faith to be made (e.g., on account of charity or J | 
tice). The omission of the profession of faith in these ca 
however, is not a sin against faith, but against the other virtué 


and should be confessed as such. 


. (a) Justice requires a profession of faith when, by reason | 
1s office, a person has the duty of teaching others in the faith, 


for to teach the faith is to manifest one’s own belief in it. Hen 


bishops and other pastors are obliged to preach: ‘Woe is unt? 
me, if I'preach not the Gospel’? (I Cor., ix. 16) ; and their teach- 


_. Ing is a manifestation of faith: ‘‘Having the same spirit of faith, : : 


wee 
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(b) Charity requires a profession of faith when a person has 
not the office of teacher, but has a suitable opportunity to impart 
Instruction to one who is in great ignorance about religion. For, 
as charity requires one to perform corporal works of mercy for 
the suffering and destitute, so it requires one to perform spirit- 
ual works of mercy for the spiritually indigent, such as to in- 
struct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful. Thus, a lay person 
who can prudently do so (the circumstances of time, place, per- 
Son, ete., being duly considered), ought in charity to instruct in 
faith and morals the neglected children around him. 

; 1001. One is not bound to give instruction about matters: of 
faith or morals when this would lead to more harm than good; 
but misrepresentation must be avoided. - 2 

(a) The purpose of instruction is to fulfill the will of God 
and to benefit others; therefore, if these ends are not obtained 
but rather defeated by an instruction, it should be omitted. The 
truth is always good in itself, but its communication may not be 
expedient on aceount of the recipient, who, being immature, may 
be harmed by the wrong impression he will receive, or who, 
being badly disposed, may use knowledge as a means to wrong- 
doing, Strong meat should not be given to infants (Heb., vi. 
11-14) ; pearls should not be cast before swine (Matt., vii. 6). 
Examples: The mysteries of the faith (e.g., transubstantiation), 
should be explained with caution to those who are not well in- 
structed, lest they be overwhelmed with the brightness and mis- 
understand. Difficult matters (such as predestination) or dan- 
Serous subjects (such as sex duties) should not be discussed indis- 
criminately with all kinds of persons. It is not right to instruct 
those who are in ignorance of their duty, if this is not absolutely 
hecessary and one foresees that instruction will not prevent them 
from continuing in evil ways but will only add to their guilt. 
It is wrong to put the Bible into the hands of those who will 
Use it for bad purposes. 

(b) Misrepresentation or suppression is a lie, and in matters 
of doctrine a denial of faith; hence, it is never lawful. The 
rule to be followed, therefore, in teaching the faith is that one 
communicate the same doctrine to all, but according to the capac- 


zr 
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_ that those who contumaciously refuse to make the profession 0 


~~ (b) ‘The purpose of these ecclesiastical laws is to prev? ‘A 
-. acceptance of spiritual or temporal jurisdiction or authority 


grave, and the laws themselves are held to bind under grave a 
_ ecclesiastics and laymen, namely, those who are about to 


_ received into or reconciled with the Chureh, and those who 8% 
_. about to be admitted to some dignity, order, office or fancbor 
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ity of his hearers—to some in outline and to others more fully. 
This was the method of Christ, who ‘‘with many parables spoke 
to them the word, according as they were able to hear” (Mark, 
BV. BB) ee dc ate Ba - 
1002. The Church has the duty not only of keeping the faith 
untarnished among Catholics, but also of spreading it among 
non-Catholics, Protestants, Jews and infidels, as far as circum 
stances will allow. For God ‘‘will have all men to be saved, and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth” (I Tim., ii. 4). Those 
therefore, who assist missionary work for unbelievers at home oF 
abroad, do a work thrice blest, for (a) it is a thanksgiving offer- 
ing to God, testifying our appreciation of the gift of faith which 
we have received from Him, (b) it is a work of charity to oF 
selves, for by helping others to receive the faith we strengthen 
our own faith, and (c) .it is an act of supreme mercy 10 those 
who are sitting in, darkness and the shadow of death. - 
1003. In addition to the divine precepts, there are also eccle- 
siastical laws prescribing profession of faith. °° 
~ (a) Ecclesiastical precepts: of profession of faith for various 
officials are contained in Canon 1406 and in the Sacrorum 4” 
stitum of Pius X (September 1, 1910), and Canon 2403 decrees 
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faith of Canon 1406 may be deprived of their office. ‘Converts if 
the faith who are received without absolute Baptism make ® 
abjuration (Holy Office, July 20, 1859), and persons who have 
incurred excommunication on’ account of apostasy, heresy o 
schism are absolved in the external forum after juridical abjo™® 
tion. (Canon 2314). aging des phat o 


the Church, or the commission of teaching or the benefits of ways 
bership by those who are unbelievers. Hence, the purpos? 


~~" '(e) The persons bound by these ‘ecclesiastical laws are 
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(such as candidates for the ranks of Cardinal, bishop, canon, 
parish priest, religious superior, professor, preacher, confessor, 
doctor, ete). tba, SE ay ; 

: (d) The form of the profession of faith is the Tridentine or 
Pian given in thé Bull of Pius IV, Injunctum Nobis, of Novem- 
ber 18, 1564, with additions referring to the Vatican Council. 
The oath against Modernism prescribed in the Sacrorum Anti- 
stitum of Pius X, of September 1, 1910, is also obligatory. — 

(e) The times when these professions of faith must be made 
are at admission into the Church and at the reception or renewal _ 
of an office, a have, ae sf egies 

1004. The affirmative precepts of profession of faith, divine 
and ecclesiastical, oblige only at the proper time and place, and - 
therefore on other occasions one is not obliged to make profes- 
Sion of faith. (a) Hence, one may avoid a profession of faith by 
evading interrogation in time of persecution—for example, 
through the payment of money to be exempted from examination 
or through flight. As these acts indicate that the person is un- 
willing to deny his faith, but has reasons for wishing to preserve 

life or to avoid the danger of apostasy, they are not of them- 
Selveg unlawful, and may be a duty. » (b) One may omit a pro- 
fession of faith by. concealing one’s religion, when prudence calls 
for concealment rather than: publication. =) 

1005. Flight in time of persecution is lawful or unlawful 
according to circumstances, since in itself it is something indif- 
ferent, being simply the act of moving from one place to another. 

(a) Flight is unlawful, if one’s circumstances are such that 
one will do an injury to justice or charity by departure. Hence, 
4 pastor would sin against justice if he fled in time of persecu- 
tion, leaving his flock who stood in need of his presence: ‘‘The 
good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. But the hireling and 
he that is not the shepherd, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep and flieth”’ (John, x. 11,12). Hence also, one who has 


| 20 care of souls but whose presence is necessary to a persecuted 
_;, COMmunity should: prefer out of charity their spiritual good to 
_ his own bodily safety: ‘‘We ought to lay down our lives for the 


brethren”? (I John, iii, 16). 
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(b) Flight is necessary, if one’s circumstances are such that 
one will do an injury to justice or charity by remaining. Heneé, 
if a pastor’s life is necessary for his flock, while his absence can 
be supplied by others who will take his place, justice to his ant 
jects requires that he save his life for their sake. Thus, for vg 
good of souls St. Peter escaped from prison (Acts, xii. 17 say) 
St. Paul fled from Damascus (Acts, ix. 24, 25); our Lord Him- 
self hid when the Jews took up stones to cast at Him (John, 
viii. 59). Similarly, if a person is very fearful lest his eras 
may fail him if he is brought before the persecutors, charity of 
self requires that he take flight so as to escape the dangel® = 
apostasy. : + and | 
(c) Flight is permissible, if there is no duty to remain a" | 
no duty to depart: ‘When they shall persecute you in this es 
flee into another’? (Matt., x. 23). Hence, if one’s Leanne 
useful but not necessary in time of persecution, it is lawfal ® 
one to flee. Some authorities hold that the desertion of Jesus 
by the disciples during the Passion was not sinful flight. all 
1006. To refuse to flee when flight is permissible, is 0st a 
not advisable, for this is dangerous for most persons. It wo 7 | 
be advisable, however, if a person had strong and prudent © - 
fidence of his victory, had the right intention, and used the me 
to prepare himself for the. struggle. 2 site 
1007. Concealment of one’s faith is lawful, if the reaw | 
conditions are present... 
(a) Thus, it is not lawful to conceal one’s faith at times whet | 
a profession of it is called for by divine or ecclesiastical law as | 
991, 1003) ; at other times it is lawful. Example: Titus is tr" | 
elling in a country where there are no Catholic churches, 
where no one ever asks him about his religion.". He never : | 
anyone what he is. . Persia 
(b) It is not lawful to conceal one’s faith from a dishone# 
motive. Example: If Titus conceals his religion in order not Mg 
be unjustly discriminated against, his motive is good; but if he a 
wishes to be taken for a non-Catholic, his motive is evil. ae 
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deception or denial of the faith (such as lying about his origin 
and active participation in non-Catholic worship), he is guilty 
of sinful concealment. But, if the means employed are permis- 
sible (such as silence about: himself, omission of grace before 
and after meals, eating meat on Fridays in virtue of dispensation, 
ete.), his method of concealment is not sinful. : 

1008. Generally speaking, concealment of one’s religion is 
not advisable. (a) The reasons for concealment are often imag- 
imary, rather than real. We see that Catholics who are not 
ashamed of their religion, or afraid to have it known that they 
practise it, are respected for their sincerity and conscientiousness 
even in bigoted regions, while on the contrary those who are 
apologetic or who do not live up to their religion are looked 
down on as cowards or hypocrites. (b) The means employed for 
Concealment will cause endless doubts and scruples, for it is 
is difficult to decide what means are lawful and what unlaw- 


Art. 4: THE VIRTUE OF HOPE 
(Summa Theologica, II—II, qq. 17-22.) 


1009. DefinitionThe word ‘thope’’ is variously used. (a) 
a wide and improper sense, it signifies the expectation of some 
Wished-for evil, or desire without expectation. Hence, colloquially 
one hopes for misfortune to another (hope of a future evil), or 
that another has succeeded or is in good health (hope of past or 
Present good), or that some unlooked-for fortune will turn up 
(hope without expectation). (b) In its strict and proper sense, 
hope signifies the expectation of some desired good in the future. 
Thus, one hopes to pass an examination, or to recover from 
ness. nae 
1010. Hope, strictly understood, is of various kinds. (a) 
It is an emotion or an affection, according as it proceeds from 
the sensitive or the rational appetite. The emotion of hope is an 


: inclination of the irascible appetite to possess some object known 


through the senses and apprehended as good and attainable, and 
is found both in man and in the brutes. The affection of hope is — 


Ix. 4). (b) Ina strict sense, hope is used subjectively to dese 


the following texts: ‘‘We are saved by hope” (Rom., viii. 24); 


supernatural acts. 


% eee (a) It is “fan infused habit.” ‘These words ‘express the 
_ 8enus to which hope belongs, and they set it apart from 
emotion and the affection of hope, as well as from any acd 
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a spiritual inclination, tending to good as known through the | 
reason. ; Pie ee a 
(b) Hope is either natural or supernatural, according 3s it 
tends either to goods that are temporal and within the powe . 
of man to acquire, or to goods that are eternal and above the | 
unaided powers of creatures. It is in this latter sense that hope | 
18 now taken. Ce ECs ene ier 
1011. Supernatural hope is understood, sometimes in & wide 
Sense, sometimes in a strict sense. (a) In a wide sense, it is used 
objectively to designate the object, material or formal, of hope 
‘Thus, St. Paul is speaking of the material object of hope (ity 
of the things hoped for), when he says: ‘Hope that is seen is no 
hope’’ (Rom.,- viii. 24), ‘‘Looking for the blessed hope”’ (Tit, ® 
13); while the Psalmist is speaking of the formal object of hop? 
(i.e, the motive of hope), when he says: ‘‘Thou hast been ny 
hope, a tower of strength against the face of the enemy ¥ ag 
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nate the act or habit of hope. The act of hope is spoken of ® 
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__ “Rejoicing in hope’? (Rom.,. vii. 12). The habit of hope is int 
_ cated in these verses from Job and St. Paul: ‘This my hope * 
laid up in my bosom’? (Job, xix. 27) ; ‘There remain faith, hop’ 
charity, these three’’ (I Cor., xiii. 13)... Hope is now taken ® 
the strict sense, as a virtue or infused habit, from which P 
_ 1012. The virtue of hope is defined: ‘‘An infused habit, by 
which we confidently expect to obtain, through the help of God, 
_ the reward of everlasting life.” = | pee sree 


the | 


__ habit of hoping for purely natural goods. ‘A natural virtue ° 
__ hope, strengthening the will with reference to natural happines 
_ 48 not necessary in any state of man, fallen or unfallen, for the 

will does not stand in need of a superadded virtue with 

to those things that fall within its proper sphere of action. 
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(b) Hope isa habit ‘‘by which we expect, etc,’”’? These wor" : 
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express the specific subjective elements of hope, that is, the pow- 
ers of the soul in which it resides and the kinds of acts it per- 
forms, cpu oleae ee ree yar 

(c) ‘Through the help of God.”? These words express the 
formal object or motive of hope. - ~~ css 

(d) ‘The rewards of eternal life.’”? These words express the 
material object of hope, that is, the thing that is hoped for. - 

1013, There is a general similarity between the virtue of 
hope and natural hope as regards their objects and acts. 

; (a) Natural hope is the result of a love of some good, and sO 
differs from fear, which is the dread of some evil. Similarly, the 
oe of hope springs from a love of heavenly goods (Rom., viii. 

» 25) : : : ee i" ae 
(b) Natural hope has to do with a good that is absent, and. 


_it is therefore desire, not enjoyment. Similarly, the virtue of 


hope looks forward to goods not as yet attained: ‘‘We hope for 
that which we see not, we wait for it with patience” (Rom., 
viii, 25), : heaps an mereae nate 
(ce) Natural hope, unlike mere desire, seeks a good whose 
attainment is not certain or easy, and hence it presupposes 
courage. Similarly, the virtue of hope demands strength of 
Soul: ‘‘Do ye manfully and let your heart be strengthened, all 
ye that hope in the Lord’? (Ps. xxx. 25)... cea 
(d) Natural hope tends towards an objective, which, while 
difficult, is not impossible; hence, it expects with confidence, for, ; 
when an object of desire is impossible, one does not hope for it, 
but despairs. The virtue of hope also is:confident: ‘‘Hold fast 
the glory and confidence of hope unto the end’’ (Heb., iii. 6). 
1014. . Christian hope is superior to natural hope, because it 
is a supernatural virtue. : fiisdee BN Ets 


through it the will is directed to its beatitude and the secure 
means of realizing its-lofty aspirations: ‘‘I have inclined my 
heart to do Thy. justifications for ever, for the reward’’ (Ps. 


“xviii. 112) ; ‘Trust in the Lord, and do good’’: (Ps. xxxvi. 3). 


(b) Christian hope is a supernatural virtue, since through it — 


“Man is sanctified and saved: ‘‘I (Wisdom) am the mother of holy Ss 
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hope”? (Ecclus., xxiv. 24) ; God ‘‘hath regenerated us into a lively 
hope”’ (I Pet., i. 3) ; “We are saved by hope” (Rom, viii. 24); 


| 


‘Everyone that hath this hope in Him sanctifieth himself” ( 


John, iii. 3). 


1015. Though hope seeks its own reward, it is not therefore i 
mercenary or egotistie. Experience shows that hope produc 


idealism and self-sacrifice, while the lack of it leads to engro* 


ment in the things of time and sense and to selfishness. (a) Tis 
the hope of the just man is not separated from charity, and heat 


he loves God above all, and his neighbor as himself: “] have 


inclined my heart to do Thy justifications forever, for the ™ 


ward”? (Ps. exviii. 112). (b) The hope of the sinner is a PRP 


aration for charity, since he must desire charity as 8 meals " 
the beatitude he wishes: ‘‘He that hopeth in the Lord shall be 
healed’? (Provy., xxviii. 25)... - : 
1016, Just as faith is divided into living and dead faith, ® 
hope is divided into animated and inanimated hope. (8) As 
_ mated hope is that to which is joined the state of grace and ‘a 
1 ‘ity, and which is thereby perfect as a virtue and meritorious 
This hope is stronger, because we hope more confidently from 
friends. An act of animated hope is more perfect when cont: 
‘manded by the virtue of charity, less perfect when not 8? yeh 
~ manded—that is, he who makes an act of hope out of love of 
performs a better work than he who makes an act of hope ™ 
-of some other motive (such as self-encouragement). (b) Inoe’ 
_ mated hope is that to which the state of grace and charity : 
not Joined, and which therefore is an imperfect virtue 300 ™ 
meritorious.) 600 868 he ; EG 
- ©1017. The following divisions of hope made by the Quietis# 
-are not admissible: wsiit Sgeruthes ide : 


(a) The division of hope into natural hope (which seeks #8 
___ wn good, and which is permitted to the ordinary faithfal) &™ 
_ Supernatural hope (which is entirely disinterested, and which ¥ 


ald 


_, ecessary for the perfect) contains Rigorism; for since D8 
_ hope-is of no ‘avail towards justification or for merit, it wou 


follow that without disinterested love of God one could not obtain Q 


forgiveness, nor could an act be meritorious... 
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(b) The division of hope into two supernatural species, the 
one disinterested (which desires heavenly goods for the glory 
of God alone) and the other interested (which desires heavenly 
goods for the advantage of self), is useless; for acts of disin- 
terested love belong to charity, not to hope (Denz., 1827-1349). 

: 1018. The Object of Hope.—By the object of hope we mean 

toree things ; (a) the good that is hoped for (material object, 
the end which is intended) ; (b) the person for whom that good is 
hoped (the end for whom); (ce) the ground or foundation of 
hope (formal object). 

1019. The material object of hope is twofold, namely, the 
Primary object, which is desired for its own sake, and the sec- 
ondary, which is desired on account of the primary object. 

(a) The primary object of hope is God Himself, the infinite 
good, considered as our Last End and Beautitude (Ps. Ixxii. 25). 
Connoted in this object is the beatific vision, the finite act by 
means of which the creature attains to the possession of God. The 
Primary object of our hope is the imperishable crown (I Cor., ix. 
25), glory (Col., i. 27), the glory of the children of God (Rom., 
¥. 2), salvation (I Thess., v. 8), eternal life (Tit., i. 2), entrance 
Into the holy of holies (Heb., x. 19, 23), the inheritance incor- 
Tuptible and undefiled that cannot fade, reserved in heaven (I 
Pet., i. 4), the vision of God (I John, iii. 3). It is this object 
pecially that distinguishes supernatural from natural hope (I 
Cor., xv.19). ‘From God,’’ says St. Thomas (II—II, q. 17, a. 
2), “we should expect nothing less than God Himself.’’. 

(b) The secondary object of hope embraces all those created 
things that assist one to attain one’s Last End. We may hope 
for all those things for which we may pray, as St. Augustine 
remarks. ee ee ; eas 

1020. The primary object of hope includes: (a) essential 
beatitude, that is, the beatific vision; (b) accessory beatitude, 
that is, all resultant joys, such as glory of soul and. body, the 
companionship of the Saints, security from harm, and the like. 

1021. The secondary object of hope includes: (a) spiritual 
goods, such as graces; (b) temporal goods, such as health and 
the means that will enable us, at least indirectly, to work for the 
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life to come and acquire merit; (c) deliverance from evils that 
would hinder spiritual goods; (d) all that promotes one’s salva- 
tion, such as labors for God. Hilt Bete Bea 
1022. The person for whom eternal life is hoped may be 

either oneself or one’s neighbor. (a) Absolutely speaking (#4, 
apart from the supposition of friendship towards a neighbor), § 
person can hope only for himself; for the salvation of others 18 
not attained by him, but by them; and thus, if there is 20 bond 
of affection, it cannot arouse in him that feeling of courageous 
confidence which belongs to hope. (b) Accidentally (ie, 00 the 
supposition of. friendship or charity towards others), one ¢? 
hope for them; for love makes a person regard the good © 
others as his own. Thus, St. Paul is hopeful for the perseverance 
of the Philippians (Phil., i. 6), and he labors for the Corinthians 
that his hope for them may be steadfast (II Cor.,i: 7): ~ 

~. 1023, The formal object of hope is twofold, namely, th? 
primary object, which is the principal cause that effects our 
vation, and the secondary object, which is a secondary oF instrt- 
mental cause of salvation. (a) The primary motive of hope 
God Himself, the Author of salvation, and hence it is s#¢ 
“Cursed be the man that trusteth in man”? (Jer., xvii. 5). (b) 
The secondary motive of hope are creatures by whom one is 
sisted in obtaining the means for salvation (such as the Sain's 


_ Who aid us by their intercessions). Thus, in the Salve Begin, 

_ our Lady is addressed as ‘‘our hope.’?» The merits of Christ 8 

_ our own merits, since they. are instruments used by God, coal 
_ Motives of hope.) . Cie: ‘ 


1024. On what divine attribute is the virtue ‘of hope: based! 


(a) Essentially, hope is based on God’s character of omnipotes* 
es helper ; for the specific and differentiating note of this virtue 9 
oS its courageous. confidence, and this, in view of the surpassiZ8 
__ height one expects to attain and the feebleness of all ereated 
_. forts, must rely on the assistance of One who is equal to thé 
_ task: “‘The Lord is my rock and my strength: God is my 
One, in Him will I trust’? (II Kings, xxii. 2, 3); ‘You hav? 
oe hoped in the Lord Mighty forever’? (Is., xxvi. 4); ‘The name 9 
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of the Lord is a strong tower; the just runneth to it and shall 
be exalted’? (Prov. xviii. 10). * Hike : 
(b) Secondary (i.e, as regards acts that it presupposes, or 
that are connected with it), hope is concerned with other divine 
attributes, Thus, a person does not hope unless he first believes 
that God has promised beatitude and that He is true to His 
Promises, unless he regards beatitude as something desirable; 
and so he who hopes has placed his dependence on the loyalty of 
God to His given word, and on the desirability of God as the 
Prize of life’s efforts: ‘Let us hold fast the confession of our 
hope without wavering, for He is faithful that hath promised’’ 
(Heb., x. 23) ; ‘Unto the hope of life everlasting, which God, 
who lieth not, hath promised before the times of the world”’ (Tit., 
i. 2); “The Lord is my portion, therefore will I wait for Him”’ 
(Lam., iii, 24) ; ‘Fear not, I am thy reward, exceeding great’? 
(Gen, xv. 1). Just as faith presupposes a beginning of belief 
and a pious inclination towards it, so does hope presuppose faith 
and the love of God, as He is our beatitude. 
1025. Omnipotent divine help as the foundation’ of hope can ~ 
be understood in two senses: © fA PERT LAST | gen sy 
(a) It may be taken for some created help, that is, for some 
Bift of God possessed by us (such as habitual or actual grace, 
Merits, virtues, etc). It is not in this sense that divine help is 
called the motive of hope; for even a sinner can and should hope, 
and the just man’s merits, while they are dispositions for beat- 
itude, are not a principal cause that will conduct him to it. 
(b) This divine help may be taken for uncreated help, that 
is, for the act by which God confers His gifts upon us. In this 
sense only is divine aid the basis of hope. For if a person 18 
asked why he is confident of salvation, he will not answer, ° Be- 
cause I am in the state of grace and do good works,”’ but ‘*Be- 
cause I know that God will help me”? 
1026. The divine perfections included in the title of helper 
now given to God are: 
(a) essentially, the almighty power of God;.for this is the 
immediate and sufficient reason for the confident expectation 
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that one will at last possess the same object of felicity as God 
Himself. The higher and more difficult the goal one sets before 
oneself, the greater must be the resources on which one counts 
for success ; ot ence a Ate 
(b) secondarily, these perfections include the infinite kan 
ness of God; for it is the goodness of God that prompts Him to 
employ His omnipotence in assisting creatures to attain thelr 
Last End. Man has hope, therefore, of attaining supreme felie 
ity, because he relies on supreme power to aid him, 1 
supreme power aids him, because it is directed by infinite 600° 
ness and mercy. Thus, the Psalmist says: ‘‘I have a 
Thy mercy’’ (Ps. xii. 6).. Just as faith rests proximately on - 
reliability of God and remotely on His perfection of beings» 
hope rests proximately on God’s almighty power and radicaly 
on His goodness and perfection. + oal vit: 
1027. The Excellence of Hope.—Hope is a theologica 
ture, and is therefore superior to the moral virtues. nee 
(a) It is a theological virtue, inasmuch as it tends imm' os 
ately to God Himself. As was said above (see 1019, 1023); 
hope for God and we hope in God: ‘‘In God is my salvation i 
my glory. He is the God of my help, and my hope 1s we Ps 
(Ps. Ixi. 8); “What is my hope? Is it not the Lord?” ( 
xxxvili. 8); “In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped” (Ps: 2% 
Hence, the Apostle numbers hope along with the other theologt 
eal virtues (I Cor., xiii. 13). ‘‘By faith the house of G 
ceives its foundations, by hope it is reared, by char! 
completed’’ (St. Augustine, Serm. xxvii., 1). 
(b) The two moral virtues that most resemble hope ate 
suffering and magnanimity, for the former is the expectation 
good that is distant, while the latter is the readiness to encou? 


x pas “tes | 
difficulties in the quest of high ideals. But these two virtue 


belong to courage, rather than to hope; for the goods they ie 
ere finite, and the difficulty they encounter is external struge 
whereas the good which hope seeks is infinite, and the diffic 
_ lies in the very greatness of that good: -_ “AS cane 
"1028... There are various points of view from which virtw 


may be compared one with another. 


while this , 
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| dentally, however, faith may precede hope, as when one .who 
: preserves his faith loses hope on account of despair, and. later 
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(a) One virtue is prior to another in duration, when it pre- - 
cedes the latter in time. Thus, the natural virtues that pagans 
have before their conversion are prior in duration to the super- 
natural virtues that are received in Baptism. 
(b) One virtue is prior to another by nature, or in the order 
of generation, when it is the necessary preparation or disposition 
for that other, which essentially presupposes it. Thus, the intel- 
lectual virtues are naturally prior to justice, for a man cannot 
Will to give others their due, unless he first knows that this is 
duty. : 

(c) One virtue is prior to another virtue in excellence as a 
habit, when it has an object that is more elevated and compre- 

ensive, and when it is fitted to be the guide of the other virtue. 
For the standard of comparison of habits must be taken from 
the objects to which they tend, and from which they derive their 
Specific character (see 134). Thus, the habit of philosophizing 
18 in itself more noble than the habit of accumulating wealth, 
for truth is better than money. : 

(d) One virtue is prior to another in excellence according to 
the general concept of virtue, when it does more to set the will 
Tight. For the standard of comparison then is to be taken from 
the influence exercised on one’s acts (as the word ‘virtue’. or 
“Power” intimates), and the will is the motor power that sets 
the other faculties in motion. . Thus, for one who has debts to 
pay, it is better that he give his time to earning money than 
to storing his mind with the lore of scientists; justice has more 
of a claim on him than knowledge. © : 

1029. Comparison of Hope with Faith—(a) These virtues 
are not the same, for, while faith makes us cling to God as the 
giver of truth and assent to what is obscure to us, hope makes 
up turn to Him as the author of beatitude and strive for that 
which is difficult for us. = Se gical Cn ge arene: 

(b) Faith and hope are normally equal in duration, since/as 
a rule they are infused at the same time (as in Baptism). Acci- 
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(c) They are unequal as to natural precedence, faith being 
prior to hope, since both glory and grace—the objects of hope- 
must be known through faith (Heb., xi. 6): eer, 

(d) They are unequal in their excellence as habits, faith ' 
being superior to hope, as the intellectual habits are superior 1 
the moral ; for faith is regulative and directive of hope, and bis 
an object more abstract and universal. ° rape eg 

(e) They are unequal in their excellence according to the 
general concept of. virtue, hope being superior to faith, as th | 

moral virtues are superior to the intellectual (see 156). ai | 

hope includes a rightness of the will towards God that is not 
eluded in the concept of faith, which is chiefly intellectual, | 
it is the will that moves the other powers to action. © 
. 1080. Comparison of Hope with Charity —(a) These vai 
_ are not the same, for, while faith and hope adhere to cane 
_ principle from which one derives truth or goodness, charily 
heres to God for His own sake. Hope tends towards God ot 
good, from whom beatitude and the means thereto are te 
expected; but charity unites us to God so that we live sana 
rather than for self, 9) 0) 0% 20 Mey ie : 
- (b) Hope and charity are normally equal as to duration, bt 
accidentally hope may precede charity, as when one commits | 
mortal sin, but retains his hope of salvation, and later Te 
_ charity. There is question now only of the habits, becaus? 
acts of the sinner leading up to charity—tfaith, fear, hop sa 
trition, ete-—are for the most part successive, although in 8 
-» den conversion hope may be virtually included in charity. 
Ee (ec) They are. unequal as: to natural’ precedence,” hope being 
prior to:charity, for, just as fear naturally leads to interested 
love suchas is contained in hope, so does this interested ait 
prepare one for:a higher love that is disinterested: ‘The ® | 
of the commandment is charity from a pure heart’”’ (I vase ; 


. 


' 5). We speak here of hope unanimated by charity ; for ‘ 


“«:(d)°They are unequal in excellence, for hope proceeds fro™ 
imperfect love, which desires God for the sake of the one whe 


or living hope ‘trusts in God as a friend, and hence presuppo* 


sed 
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loves, while charity is perfect love and desires God for His sake. 
1081, Hope, as said above (see 1015-1017), is good and vir- 
tuous even when separated from charity, or when exercised with- 
out the actual motive of charity. But imperfect or less perfect 
hope must not be confused with the following acts, which have 
only the appearance of hope: (a) acts that remove the material 
object of hope, which are such as look for all beatitude in some- 
thing different from God (e.g.,.in secondary joys of heaven) ; 
(b) acts that do injury to the objects of hope, such as those that 
subordinate them to lesser goods (e.g., hope which puts self above 
God or delight above virtue). > boas 
1032. Three types of the latter 
distinguished: rst 
(a) Egotistical hope is that which places the end for which 
beatitude is hoped (i.e., self, as was said in 1022) above the end 
Which is beatitude (i.e., God the Last End, as was said in 1019 
#49.) , or which places subjective beatitude (i.e., the act of intuitive 
vision by which beatitude is attained) above objective beatitude 
(te, God as the object in which beatitude consists). Just as the 
intellect is in error when it mistakes the conclusion for the prem- 
ise, so is the will in disorder when it takes a means for the end. 
ence, while there is nothing inordinate in a man’s hoping for 
food on account of eating and in his eating on account of health 
(since in reality health is the purpose of eating, and eating the 
Purpose of food), it is extremely inordinate to hope for God on 
2ecount of the beatific vision or on account of self, since God is 


kind of pseudo-hope may be 


| the End of all, and the beatific vision is only the condition for 


attaining to this Last End, and self merely the subject to whom 
and the beatific vision are to be given for its perfection — 
through ‘them: :4s1ibidinge: tek SR pee) SES 
(b) Epicurean hope is that which places pleasure above the: 
other elements that pertain to subjective beatitude. The sub- 
jective happiness of man consists essentially in the act that is 
highest and distinctly. human—namely, in the act of. the intel- 
lect seeing God intuitively; hence, pleasure—even the chief 
spiritual pleasures—should be esteemed as something secondary 
and consequent. SEE STP EES: a ee ee ee 
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(c) Utilitarian hope is that which places reward above vi 
tue, as if the latter were merely a means, as when one says: “I 
there were no heaven, I would practise no virtue.” There at 
three kinds of good: (i) useful good, or that which is desirable 
only because it serves as a means to something else (eg, bitte 
medicine, which is wished, not for its own sake, but for the sit 
of health) ; (ii) moral good, or that which is desired for its om 
sake, as being agreeable to the rational nature of man (such 
virtue) ; (iii) delightful good, that is, the repose or satisfact™ 
of the will in possession of that which is desirable for its 
sake. It is a mistake, therefore, to regard virtue as merely § 
useful good, something that is disagreeable in itself and 
be practised on account of its inherent goodness. It is also 
mistake to consider heaven as something above and apart fro 
virtue; for eternal life is the perfect flowering and fruiteg? 
the moral life that has been planted and developed here 
earth. The things of this world are only means to virtue 
_ Virtue reaches its climax in the beatific vision. The delights 
heaven are results of that vision, not its end. ; it 
_ 1033. Hope, therefore, must. seek God as the chief good 
must not prefer the lesser to the greater, and it must not 
virtue as good only in view of the reward. But, on the of 
hand, hope seeks God as its own good, and it need not be jou 
to disinterested love, in order to be a true virtue. ori 
that, in the impossible hypothesis that God were unwilling 
ward virtue, the reward would not be expected; for it 1 
~~ (b) It is not necessary that hope be elicited by the act of 
charity (i.e., that one always direct one’s desire of salvation to 
_ Would cease to be active, and the lesser virtue would be abs0 
SU charity: 3626. ati nceepect a hace oe onder Binet : 


(a) Henee, it is not necessary that one hope with the P: 
not 
necessary to ‘consider chimerical eases. - ; 
end that.God may be glorified), for thus the motive of 
eos (e)<It-is not necessary ‘that hone be ‘commanded by ane 


.. of charity (ie., that one hope for salvation as one’s own 


when a previous act of charity has bidden that this be done 
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one to desire is in itself good and laudable, and stands in need 
of no other act to justify it. 

1034, Discouragement and aridity occur even in the lives of 
great Saints, and at such times, when pure love of God seems 
almost impossible, hope comes to the rescue by offering en- 
couragement and spurring on to activity. Hence, the importance 
of this virtue in the spiritual life; for (a) hope is an anchor of 
the soul in times of tempest, since it offers reasons for patience 
and good cheer (Heb., vi. 19; Ecclus., iii. 9; Rom., xii. 12, viii 
25; 1 Thess., v. 8); (b) hope gives wings to the soul in times of 
Weariness, since the motives it presents are inducements to 
courage and good works (Is., xl. 31, xxx. 15; Ps. exviii. 32; Heb., 
x. xi). 

1035. The following means are recommended for growth in 
hope : (a) to ask this from God: ‘‘Grant us, O Lord, an increase 
of faith, hope, and charity’’ (Missal, 13th Sunday after Pente- 
cost) ; (b) to meditate on the rewards of heaven and the motives 
_ hope, and to make corresponding acts (II Cor., iv. 18; Ecelus., 
ii. 11-13) ; (¢) to have recourse to God in all our needs, casting 
all our care on Him (I Pet., v. 7) ; (d) to work courageously for 
salvation and to preserve purity of conscience (Ps. xxvi. 14; I 
John, iii. 21, 22). 

1036. The Subject of Hope—By the subject of hope we 
mean the power of the soul to which this virtue belongs and also 
the persons who are capable of hope. (a) The faculty of the 
soul in which hope resides is the will, for this virtue seeks the 
good, not the true. (b) The persons capable of hope are all 
those who have not yet received their final reward or punish- 
ment. . ste della SSPE 

1037, The virtue of hope does not remain. in the blessed. 
(a) They cannot hope for the principal object of bliss, since 
they already enjoy it: ‘‘Hope that is seen is not hope. For what 
2 man seeth, why doth he hope for?’’ (Rom., viii. 24). (b) The 
blessed can desire secondary objects, such as the continuance of 
their state, the glorification of their bodies, the salvation of those 
who are still on earth, etc.; but this desire belongs to the virtue 


- of charity, since with the blessed there is no longer the strug- 


_ hope, since faith is ‘the substance (i.e., basis) of things 1 


| 
| 


a 


gle and expectation of the future that is contained in the desire © 
of hope. Moreover, the desire of objects other than God dos 
ry one the theological virtue of hope, which tends direct 

Q od, cee : F i eg hatey tates, 
‘ 1038. ‘As to the departed who are not in heaven, we must | 
distinguish between those in hell and those in purgatory. 
(a) Those who are in hell, whether demons or men, cain | 
hop e; for it is part of their punishment that they know ther | 
loss is eternal (Matt., xxv. 41; Prov., xi. 7). Dante a 
{ 
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this truth when he says that on the gates of hell it is writta: 
‘Hope abandon ye that enter here.’? Only in an impropt 
_ Sense can the lost be said to hope, inasmuch as they desire evih | 
or things other than heaven. Unbaptized infants either do 20 | 
know their loss, or else are not tormented by the thought thst 
heaven is for them unattainable, realizing that its privatim m | 
3 resulted from no personal fault of their own. 
=«-(b) Those who are in purgatory have hope; for, although sad 
are certain of their salvation, it still remains true that they" 
-ascend through difficulties to their reward. «Hence, in the a 
‘the Church prays for the departed ‘‘who sleep the sleep of peer | 
—that is, who are secure about their salvation. The Fathers | 
amo ae had hope before their introduction into heaven* fs | 
these died according to faith, not having received the proms 
but beholding them afar off and saluting them,’ and cont 
that ‘they are pilgrims and strangers on the earth. * "| 
ran a better, that is to say a heavenly country” (Heb., #- se 
x 1089. As to.those who have not. yet passed from this mort | 
boon life, some have hope, others have it not. co 
~S (a) Those: who have no hope are unbelievers and those be | 
_ lievers who have rejected hope: -Unbelievers have no theolog'® 


te 


_ Roped for”’ (Heb, xi..1). "Hence, even though one acceP i 
oS Tticle of the Creed, “I look for the resurrection of the a | 
2 and ‘the life of: the world to:come,’?:one’s hope is not real, 2 on? ! 

- culpably rejects some other Article; for then one expects the end 
_ Without the: necessary, means (Heb. xi. 6). Believers -who de 
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spair of salvation, or who do not look to God for it, have not 
the virtue of hope; for, just as faith is lost if its object or motive 
18 not accepted, so also hope perishes if its object is not expected 


_ Or its motive is not relied on. - 


(b) Those who have hope are all believers not guilty of a sin 


| @ntrary to hope.. Sinners cannot expect to be saved if they 


continue in sin, but they can expect through the grace of God. 
to be freed from sin and to merit eternal life; indeed, they are 
ae to believe that God wishes their salvation and to hope for 
I F y 
1040. The certainty of hope does not exclude the uncertainty 
of fear; on the contrary, man must both hope and fear, as re- 
gards his salvation. eer al sie ag abe 
(a) If a person looks to the motives of hope (i.e., God’s power 
and mercy), he has the assurance of faith that God can and will 
help him to attain salvation; and thus there arises in him a firm 
and unshaken hope: ‘‘I know whom I have believed, and I am 
certain that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
im, against that day’? (II Tim., i. 12; efr. Heb., vi. 18; Ps. 
muy. 2; Ps, xxx. 2.; Rom., xiv. 4) a ean 
(b) But, if a person looks to Ais own frailty and remembers 
that others have hoped and yet have been lost, he is not certain 
that he will codperate with God and be saved, and hence he must. 


essisf | fear (Kecles,, ix. 1 sqq.; I Cor., iv. 4, ix. 27). The Council of 


rent declares that no one can promise himself with absolute 
certainty that he will persevere (Sess. VI, Cap. 13).- Therefore, 
it is written: ‘‘He that thinketh himself to stand, let him take 
heed lest he fall’? (I Cor., x. 12); ‘With fear and trembling, 


' Work out your salvation’’ (Phil. ii. 12). 


1041. ‘The Gift of Fear of the Lord —tThe Gift of the Holy 
Ghost that perfects the virtue of hope is Fear of the Lord (see 
159 sqq.) ; for (a2) hope is the root from which the Gift of Fear - 
is derived, since hope joins the affections to God, and fear acts 
upon the soul that is thus tending towards its beatitude—we fear 
to lose what we hope for; (b) fear assists hope, since it makes us 
dread, not the loss of beatitude or of divine help, but the lack 
of codperation on our own part with the assistance given by God. 
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of the Lord. In the first place, we must distinguish between 


physical and moral fear. (a) Fear, physically considered, is the 
emotion treated above (see 41 sqq., 120), which manifests itself 
in aversion, bashfulness, shame, dismay, alarm, horror, ete. This 


kind of fear, like the other passions (see 121), is morally indifer 


ent in itself. (b) Fear, morally considered, is a dread : 
nent evil as leading one to God or away from Him. 


sense fear is now discussed. 


1043. The object of fear is always some evil, for the 


does not repel, but attracts. The motive of fear, however 


something good; for one dreads evil on account of some 
one wishes to obtain or retain. By reason of the motivé, 


fear may be divided into two moral 
world and fear of God. 


species, namely, fear of 


is loss of the esteem of men, it is called human respect. 


“(b) Fear of God is that which dreads the Creator more 
creatures, because it prizes Him above all. Thus, St. 
death for Christ proceeded from his fear of God. : 

~ 1044. Fear of the world is always sinful, because } 
one offend, or be willing to offend, God for the sake of escaP 
some temporal evil. It is forbidden by our Lord: ‘‘Fear 
them that kill the body and are not able to kill the 80 
rather fear Him that can destroy both body and soul in 
_ (Matt., x. 28). Elias (or Eliseus) is praised because 0 
dom from fear of the world: ‘In his days he feared 


yen 


prince’? (Ecelus., xlviii. 13): We should note, however, the 


_ tinetion between habitual fear. 


, 


virtual fear, on the other hand. 


~ (a) Habitual worldly fear is a state, 
_. eonditions of those who are in: mortal sin, and have therefor’ 
| Preferred self to God as the supreme end of life. ‘It isa ™3™ _ 


on the one hand, and acta 


not an act—that 
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(a) Fear of the world is that which dreads creatures mo" | 


than God, because it sets more store by the things of time 
by those of eternity. Thus, St. Peter’s denial of C 
prompted by fear of the world. When the object 
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of faith that not all the acts of sinners or unbelievers are bad, 
for they are able to seek certain particular or natural goods. 

(b) Actual fear of the world is a deliberate choice of sin out 
of fear of some temporal evil; virtual fear is a deliberate act 
Proceeding from such a choice though without advertence to the 
choice or fear. In both these kinds of fear there is sin, for actual 
car commands evil, virtual fear executes it. Examples: Semp- 
Tonius internally resolves to be guided by his fear of imprison- 
ment rather than by the law of God against perjury (actual 
fear). He then proceeds to perjure himself, adverting to what 
he says, but not thinking about his previous fear (virtual fear). 

1045. The species of sin to which worldly fear belongs are 
as follows: - ; 

(a) The theological species of this sin depends on the disposi- 
tion of the person. He sins mortally, if on account of fear he is 
ready to offend God seriously; he sins venially, if on account of 
car he is prepared to commit only a venial sin. Examples: 
itus, in order to escape imprisonment or exile, swears falsely. 
Balbus, having been absent from his office without leave, tells a 
little lie to escape reproof for this misdemeanor. Titus’ fear 1s 
4 grave sin, that of Balbus a venial sin. 

(b) The moral species of worldly fear is, as a rule, the same 
as the species of the sin to which it leads, so that but one sin 18 
committed and need be confessed. The reason is that generally 
the object of fear is something that deserves to be dreaded, and 
that the aversion from it is not wrong except in so far as it 1s 
carried to the extreme of using sin as a means of escape. Ex- 
ample: Caius is wrongly suspected of theft. To free his reputa- 
tion he swears falsely about a circumstance that appears incrim- 
inating. His fear of losing his good name is not a sin in itself, 
and hence he is guilty of the one sin of perjury. ; 

1046. There are exceptional cases when fear 1s a distinct sin 
from the sin to which it leads. 


(a) If the fear of losing some temporal good is so great that 


one is prepared to commit any sin to escape the loss, and if later 


_ by reason of this fear one swears falsely, two sins are committed 


| 
| 
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—one against charity, because a-temporal good was preferred to 
God, and the other against religion, because God was called o 
to witness to falsehood. oe an eS 
- (b) If the fear is that one. will not be able to commit om 
kind of sin, and this induces one to commit another kind of s 
evidently two sins are committed. Example: Balbus wishes 0 | 
calumniate Caius, but is not able to do so himself. Fearing that | 
Caius will escape his vengeance, he steals money and offers it to | 
Sempronius as an inducement to’ calumniate Caius. The tr | 
sins, calumny and theft, are committed. 
1047. Not every fear of man or of temporal 


evil falls undet | 


worldly and sinful fear. (a) To fear or reverence man in a 
things in which he represents the authority of God is a aa 
ono 


‘Render to all men their dues . . . fear to whom fear, ’ 
whom honor’? (Rom., xiii. 7). (b) To fear temporal evils (so 
as loss of life, reputation, liberty, property) in a moderate ve 
reasonable manner, is good. “Hence, our Lord bids us pray 
deliverance from evil. ets 
. 1048. Fear of God is of two specifically distinct kinds, 
ing as the object one dreads is offense of God. or punishmes 
from God. - (a) Servile fear, that of a servant with regard to M 
master, dreads sin because of the punishment it entails; (b) 
filial fear, that of a son with regard to his father, drea 
because of the offense to God that is contained in it. 
1049. Servile fear may be considered either as to its substan i 
| 
ts 


for 


accor 


or as to its accidents. (a) The substance or essence of sé d 
fear is derived from its object. (see 71), that is, from the evil 
penalty which it entails; (b) the accidents of servile fear are? i 
circumstances (see 72), such as the state of the person who bs 
the fear, the manner in which he fears, ete... cue 
=~ 1050. Servile fear in itself is good and supernatural. | 
~ > (a) That. servile fear is good, is a dogma of faith defined # | 
the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, Can. 8; Sess.. XXIV, Can aE 


_ Our Lord recommends this fear when he says: ‘‘I will show 7 
- whom ye-shall fear.. Fear ye Him who. after He hath oa af 


z 


i di 


oon hath power to cast into hell. Yea, I say to you, fear 


| (Luke, xii. 5). 
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: The object of this fear is penalty, which is an 
evil, and consequently something that ought to be dreaded. 

(b) That servile fear is supernatural, follows from the fact 
that its acts are supernatural. It comes from the Holy Ghost 
that man may prepare himself for grace; it is ‘‘the beginning 
of wisdom’? (Ps. ex. 10), because through it the wisdom of faith 
first becomes effective as a rule of action, causing man to depart 
from sin on account of the justice of God which it makes known 
to him. Servile fear is thus far superior to that natural fear of 
pain and suffering which all have. © ~ Di ee a 
: 1051. Though servile fear is good, useful and praiseworthy, 
it is not perfect. . (a) It is inferior to filial fear; for, while ser- 
vile fear looks upon God as a powerful master who cannot be 
offended with impunity, filial fear regards Him as a loving 
Father whom one does not wish to offend. Hence, the Old Law, 
given amid the thunder of Sinai and with many threats against 
transgressions, is less perfect than the New Law, which relies 
More on love than on fear (Rom., viii. 15; Heb., xii. 18-25; Gal., 
Wv. 22 sqq.). (b) Servile fear, although it is regarded by some 
theologians as an infused habit, is not a Gift of the Holy Ghost, 
Since it may coexist with mortal sin. It seems that it is not even 
8 virtue, since it turns man away, not from moral, but from 
Physical evil; but a number of authorities consider it as a sec- 
Ondary act of the virtue of hope.” = = 

1052. Servile fear, as to its circumstances, may be evil. (a) 
The circumstance of the state of the person who has servile fear 
is good, when the person is a friend of God; it is evil, when that 
Person is an enemy of God.’ (b) The cireumstance of the man- 
ner in which servile fear is elicted is good, if punishment is not 
feared as the greatest evil; it is bad, if punishment is feared as 


the greatest evil, for then one makes self the principal end of - 


life, and would be disposed to sin without restraint, were there 
no punishment. = eigihe Sipe is OF 
1053. The effect of evil circumstances on servile fear itself is 

as follows 24155 f¢h 2 Pe ee Se IR tip Te PG Es 
-. (a) Servile fear is not rendered evil because of the evil state 
of the person who fears. Just as a person who is habitually fool-: 
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se may actually say or do something wise, so a person who is 
abitually wicked may perform virtuous acts. Mortal sin is 10 

more a defect of servile fear in a sinner than it is a defect of 

faith or hope in one who has faith or hope without works; neither 


faith nor hope nor fear is to be blamed for the state of mortal 


sin, but the person who has those gifts of God is at fault. True, 
the sinner, by reason of his lack of love of God, does not put 
fear of sin above fear of punishment. But from this it does n0 
follow that he puts fear of punishment above fear of sin, for he 
may fear punishment absolutely (i.e., without making any com 
parison between the evil of sin and the evil of punishment). 
The fear which makes no comparisons is good, or else we mes 
say that only filial fear avails, which, as said above, is not ae 
5 _(b) Servile fear is rendered evil as to the manner in which 
it 1s performed, when one compares sin and punishment, dis 
likes only the latter, and avoids sin only to escape punishment. 
This kind of fear is slavish, for it makes one do something good 
unwillingly, like a slave forced to labor against his ishes 
whereas God is pleased only with service that comes from 4 will 
ing spirit (I Par., xxviii. 9). 
Baie hiss we must distinguish the following ae of set 
(a) Fear of punishment is purely servile when it makes & 
sce, avoid sin, but does not make him put away his love © 
(b) Fear of punishment is not purely servile, when it eat 
pause not only to cease from sin, but to give up his affection 
ae sin; this fear is distinct from charity,. but prepares for a 
he fear of the Lord driveth out sin’’ (Ecelus., i. 27)- 
i Still less is the fear of punishment purely servile, when 
ae a just man, who already detests sin as an offense 
nd, to detest is as involving punishment from God. This fest 
ces along with charity, for the love of God and the right 
ove of self are not exclusive. But, as charity increases, servile 


fear must decrease ; the more a person loves God, the less is he : 


_ concerned about his own good, the more confidently does he hop 


“in God, and hence the less does he fear penalty... 
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1055. There are two degrees of filial fear to be distinguished: 
(a) Initial fear is that of beginners in charity. On account 

of Past sins, they fear punishments from God; on account of 

their present love of God, they fear they may be again separated 
from Him. The second fear is stronger with them, and it com- 
mands that the first fear be aroused to hold the will more firmly 
against whatever might separate from love. Of this fear it is 
said: ‘‘The fear of God is the beginning of His love’’ (Ecclus., 

xxv. 16). Laas 

(b) Perfected fear is that of those who are established in 

charity, The more the love of God sways the heart, the more 

1s every other love, that of self included, subjugated to the love 
of God, and the less is one troubled by the thoughts of evils that 
may befall self. Even in this present life some souls are so 

strong in the love of God that all servile fear disappears: &T 

am sure that neither death nor life ... . shall be able to separate 

us from the love of God’? (Rom., viii. 38, 39) ; ‘‘Perfect charity 
casteth out fear, because fear hath pain, and he that feareth 

18 not perfected in charity’? (I John, iv. 18). 

1056. The perfected fear of God has two acts: 

(a) In the present life, where it is possible that one may of- 
fend God and lose His friendship, one dreads the commission 
of offense and the loss of friendship. This fear should be always 

With us: ‘Keep His fear and grow old therein’’ (Ecclus., ii. 

6). With the growth of charity there is a corresponding growth 


in the fear of separation from God, because the more ardently 


God is loved, the more one realizes. the 
Sustained through sin. © ; 
_ (b) In eternal life, where sin and separation from God are: 
impossible, the blessed do not fear these evils: ‘‘He that shall 
hear Me, shall rest without terror, and shall enjoy abundance 
Without fear of evils’’ (Prov., i. 33). But in the presence of the 
Divine Majesty the Angels and Saints are filled with awe and 
reverence: ‘‘I saw them that had overcome the beast, singing: 
Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and magnify Thy name?’’ 
(Apoe., xv. 3, 4); ‘‘The pillars of heaven tremble and dread at 
His beck’? (Job, xxvi. 11) ; ‘‘Through whom (Christ) the Angels 


greatness of the loss 
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“Some trust in chariots, and some in horses; but we will call 


praise Thy majesty, the Dominations worship it, the Powers | 
in awe”’ (Preface of the Mass). This holy fear is unending, fot! upon the name.of the Lord our God” (Ps. xix. 8). This is the 
the infinite distance between God and His creatures, His ineo™-| disposition of soul to which is promised the first Beatitude: 
prehensibility to them, will never cease: ‘The fear of the lord! “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
is holy, enduring forever and ever’’ (Ps. xviii. 10). - ‘heaven’? (Matt., v. 3). To the first of the Gifts, in the order 
_ 1057. The filial fear of God is identical with the Gift of of preparation, corresponds the first of the Beatitudes. : 
Fear of the Lord, spoken of in Seripture: ‘‘He shall be filled (b) Filial fear makes one dread the thought of separation 
with the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Is. xi. 3). The {™* from God, and hence it leads one to use temporal things with 


‘makes one realize that 


tion of the Gifts is to make the soul docile to the inspirations of 


moderation, or to abstain from them entirely. To it, then, per- 


the Holy Spirit, and to supplement or serve the habits of virtt tain the Fruits of the Spirit, which St. Paul names “‘modesty, 


and both these benefits are conferred by filial fear. ° 


(a) .This fear makes the soul ready to. follow a 


fearing "| (b) presumption, which is the opposite of hope by excess. 


prompted by God, for through it we subject ourselves to 
our Father, revering His wondrous majesty and 
_ Stray from Him. ‘Indeed, this is the first of the Gifts, wie 
_ realization of one’s nothingness before God is the starting-P 
of promptitude in receiving His teaching and guidance. a 
(b) Filial fear is a principle from which proceed acts of 
the moral virtues, inasmuch as the reverence for God’s sarP® 
ing majesty and respect for His almighty power and juste? “1 
‘line one to lay aside pride, intemperance, and every VC a 
exercise good works that are pleasing to Him: ‘‘The root 
wisdom is to fear the Lord, and the branches thereof are pe 
lived”? (Eeelus., i 27)2-0. Ee 


_. (¢) Filial fear is especially and primarily related to the a 
tue.of hope, for these two complement each other, as do the or | 

tions.of hope and: fear. - Hope aspires to conquer the heights ©: 

heaven, and feels that God is on its side;:fear reminds ead 
-. the greatness of God and of the dangers of over-confidence. ne 
: ‘then is necessary to balance the other: ‘‘The Lord taketh ae 
_. ‘ure In them that fear Him, and in them that hope in His mercy 

e(PS.cexkvie V1) diy 688 oe suet? ee 

', 1058. To the Gift of - 
- the fruits of modesty, 


Fear correspond the first Beatitude 
continency and chastity. . (a) Filial 
= all but God is as nothing, and hence ° 
on true greatness must be sought, not-in the self-esteem of pridé 

: ope in the external pomp. of riches and honors, but in God alonti 


| Continency, chastity’? (Gal., v. 23).: « 


1059, The Sins Against Hope—There are two sins contrary 
to hope: (a) despair, which is the opposite of hope by defect; 


1060. Since hope has many elements of which it is composed, 
despair—or the falling short of hope—may happen in various 
Ways, (a) Hope is a turning of the soul towards beatitude, and 
8 the omission of the act of hope may be called despair (nega- 
tive despair). (b) Hope regards beatitude as its good, and so 


| aversion from divine things may be called despair (despair im- 


Properly so-called). . (c) Hope pursues a good that is difficult of 
attainment, and so he who is dejected by the difficulty is said 
to despair... (d) Hope firmly. believes that . its goal may be 
Teached, and hence one who doubts the possibility of success 1n 
the quest of heaven is in despair. (e) Hope has the ae Sane 
of one day entering into eternal life, and hence he is guilty o 
despair who admits that salvation will be secured by others, but 
denies that he himself should expect it. © 
1061, Definition of Despair —Leaving out of consideration 
Negative despair and despair. improperly so-called, the sin we 
are now considering may be defined as follows: “‘Despair 18 an 
act of the will by which one turns away from the beatitude _ 
desires, not under the aspect in which it appears as good, but 
because one apprehends it as impossible, a too difficult, or never. 
i der this tasevil.”? ~ a 
2 obec ‘act of the will,” > and assuchitdiffersfrom 


the intellectual sin of unbelief. The Novatians, who rejected oe 
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es os area Ae sins, and a heretic who denies the future lift] (a) If this wish means that one has no desire for any kind of - 
peas y PY t ese acts of sin against faith, though of cous existence (as when one desires extinction), manifestly eternal | 
who disbelieves must also despair (see 1029, 751). life is not looked for, and hence there is despair. It should be 
: (b) Despair is a positive ‘‘turning away from peatitude.” 1} noted, however, that such expressions as, ‘Would that I had 
differs, therefore, from the mere omission of the act of hope # never been born!’’ ‘Would that I were out of existence!’’ often 
from an act of feeble hope, as well as from the sins against t#) Signify nothing more than weariness of life on earth, or digust 
moral virtues, which consist primarily in a turning towards som with conditions, . 
created good. (b)If the wish is not for annihilation, but only that God send 
(c) Despair turns away ‘from God,” and thus it differs fr death, it is not a sin of despair; but if the wish is inordinate, 
despondency about other things. some other species of sin is committed—for example, if the person 
(d) Despair turns away from God ‘‘apprehended as good an wishing to die is not resigned or submissive to God’s will in the 
desired as the beatitude of man,’’ for no one is said to despat| Matter, he is guilty of rebellion against Providence, and his sin 
of what he considers evil-or undesirable. Hence, despair diffe) 48 grave, if there is sufficient reflection and consent. 
from aversions and fears,-such as hatred of God (which re (ec) If the wish is merely for death and is not inordinate, it 
_. Him as evil) or fear of God (which thinks of Him, not as§| May be an act of virtue, as when, out of a longing for heaven, 
_ rewarder, but as the author of chastisement), jt OMe deliberately desires to be taken from this world, if this be 
~~ ‘(e) Despair, however, does not reject God, because He jsgod Pleasing to God. Thus, St. Paul said that he desired ‘‘to be dis- 
and desirable, but because He is apprehended asa “‘beatitudet ‘olved and to be with Christ’? (Philip., i. 23). 
1s Impossible,’’ or too difficult for one, or as a good that one F 1064. Certain acts of fear or sadness must not be mistaken 
never attain to. For a person does not turn away from or despair: (a) acts that are praiseworthy, like servile and filial 
which he regards as the object of his happiness, unless he ct fear spoken of above (see 1048 sqq.), grief over sin, ete.; (b) 
siders that there is some inconvenience in seeking after it. acts that are a trial from God, such as spiritual desolations in 
“1062. Is despondency about things other than God a sin? (8) | holy persons, scruples about forgiveness of sins, anxieties about 
predestination, perseverance, or the Judgment; (c) acts that are 


tems hie 


It is the sin of pusillanimi j rson abands  P. 

_ hope of eameathiig which pie Sete deine which be: sinful, such as worldly fear, fear of God that is purely servile, tim- 
should aim at, as when students, on account of the labor requ idity (i.e., an excessive dread of death or other evils). Those who 
give up hope of learning a certain subject which they have pet fear that, on account of their frailty, they may not acquire a 
assigned. This sin will be treated in the section on Forti good habit or overcome an evil one, are guilty of pusillanimity. 

Those who, on account of sadness, neglect prayer are guilty of 


(b) It is no sin, if a i jon of some 

fe ? Person gives up the expectation 0 ° aa 

__ thing about which he has no reason to hope, or which he is na. “pizitual sloth.“ < . ‘ : 
obliged to hope for. Examples: Caius gives up the hope of get 1065. There are two species of despair, namely, the despair 
ting an education, because he lacks money to pay the e : of unbelief and the despair that is found even in those that have 
mil-te cane : pray for health, because he thinks it is not God faith. 
will'to grant that request.. Titus abandons the expectation %° 

long life, and even at times wishes Tae . es pee | to faith, as when one holds as general principles that salvation 

1063. To wish’for death may include despaiz of salvation of _ is impossible, that God is not merciful to sinners, that all sins 

poOther sins: 0) gti le td ne Ses a dicate on or certain sins cannot be forgiven. Thus, St. Paul designates the 


s (a) The despair of unbelief arises from a judgment contrary 
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pagans who do not accept the Final Resurrection as those ‘wld 
have no hope’? (I Thess., iv. 12). Pep Bee GES 
(b) The despair of believers arises from a judgment forme 
by them which is not directly opposed to faith, but which 3 
erroneous, and is induced by some wicked habit or passion. 
ample: Titus lives a very disorderly life, and so thinks that bei 
predestined to hell, or that he is too weak to repent and perseve™ 
Since his predestination and perseverance are not matters of f ith, 
he is not guilty of unbelief by his judgment about them, but t | 
judgment itself is wrong, and one which he has no right to form |. 
or act on. : ere are ees 
. 1066. Signs which indicate that a penitent suffering depres , 
sion has not been guilty of despair are: (a) if he retains the faid | 
ane has not abandoned the usual practices of religion and piety 
_ (b) if he retains the faith, but has given up some of its P™ 
tices through discouragement or weakness, but intends to repent | 


pina ini I eek 


His sin is sloth or cowardice or attachment to some vice. 4 
: 2087. Hence, the erroneous judgment that precedes 
is similar to that which precedes every act of sin, namely, 
| always practically erroneous, though not always speculatively * | 
~ <* (a) Judgment is speculatively erroneous with regard to dats 
when one decides that in general something is lawful which 5 
unlawful ; or vice versa, as when one thinks that lying is P eat 
_ mg to God. It is clear that this kind of error need not P 
Sin, or else all sinners would err against the faith... 
ct (Db) Judgment is practically erroneous about duty, when 8 | 
“person decides that here and now he should do something ¥” i 
__. in fact he should not do, as when he knows well that lying is OF | 
_ Pleasing to. God, and yet makes up his mind that, all things &™ | 
-. sidered, he ought to tell a lie. It is clear that this kind of error 
= precedes every sin, for no one. wills something unless his jade- 
sca ment has first told him that he ought to will it. The sinner 
: chic In a particular case-that he should prefer the 
pleasure or of. utility to the good of ‘virtue,-or-he first neglects 
_ to consider the right manner in which he should act: ‘Tb¢Y et 


_. that work evil??. (Prov.; xiv. 22), | 


itis 
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1068. The Malice of Despair.—(a) Despair is a sin, for Holy 
Scripture declares woe to the fainthearted, who trust not God 
and lose patience (Ecelus., ii. 15, 16), and it holds up the de- 
spair of Cain and Judas for reprehension. The malice of despair 


Ex! appears in this, that it is based on a perverse judgment that one 


ought not to labor for salvation in confident expectation, despite 
God’s promise and command to the contrary. (b) It isa mortal 
sin according to its nature, for it destroys the theological virtue 
of hope, turns man away from God his Last End, and leads to 
Irreparable loss. . é = 
1069. In the following cases despair is not a mortal sin, nor 
at times even a venial sin. (a) When there is not sufficient reflec- 
tion, despair is not a grave sin. Examples: Those who are igno- 
rant of the sinfulness of despair, those who on account of great 
discouragement or fear do not fully advert to their despair of 
amendment, do not sin gravely. Despair is often a result of in- 


| Sanity. (b) When there is not full consent of the will, despair 


is not a grave sin. Examples: Those who, on account of a 
melancholy disposition, inclination to pessimism, past sins, ete., 
are tempted to give up the hope of salvation, are not guilty: of 
sin, provided they fight against these suggestions of the mind 
or imagination. : ba 
_ 1070. The 
is as follows: dic dadi cighagah ae Peake 
(a) Despair is a greater sin than offenses against the moral 
virtues, for the chief inclination of despair is aversion from God, 
whereas the chief inclination of the latter kind of sins is conver- 
sion towards creatures. Thus, a person who drinks excessively 
does not primarily intend offense against God, but his own en- 
joyment or escape from certain worries : ee 
(b) Despair in itself is less serious than the sins of unbelief 
and hatred of God; for, while despair is opposed to God as He 
is our good, the other two sins are opposed to God’s own truth 
- (e) Despair is more serious than the sins of unbelief and 
hatred of God with reference to the danger it contains for the 


gravity of despair as compared with other sins 
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sinner ; for it paralyzes effort and resists remedies: ‘Why is m7 
sorrow become perpetual and my wound desperate, so as to refus 
to be healed?’ (Jer., xv. 18) ; ‘‘If thou lose hope, being weary 
in the day of distress, thy strength shall be diminished” (Prov, 
xxiv. 10). Despair is, therefore, a sin against the Holy Ghost 
4 sort of attempt at spiritual suicide. But (see 900) it is not 
unpardonable and may be overcome by divine grace. : 
1071. It is important to know the causes of despair, for this 
knowledge enables us to distinguish it from the mystical state | 
known as ‘‘the dark night of the soul,’’ and to prescribe sulk 
able remedies. Despair comes from one’s. own fault, wheres 
mystical purgation from God is a preparation for a higher state 
of divine union. The causes of despair can be reduced to tw*, 
luxury and sloth. . 

_ (a) The secondary characteristic of a hopeful pursuit : 
heaven is courage, the adventurous spirit which foregoes ease 
and comfort for the sake of higher things, despising the dang 
and difficulty. Hence, the vice of lust, since it makes one lore 
bodily delights and disregard or underestimate those that 8” 
Spiritual, is a cause of despair, as well as of other sins oP. 
to the spiritual life (Gal., v.17). : af 

(b) The chief and most distinctive characteristic of hope a 
its cheerful confidence of success. Hence, the vice of sloth, sinc? 


_ it is sadness weighing down the soul and making it unwilling ee 


think rightly or to exert itself, is the principal cause of despait 
(Prov., xvii. 22), et 

1072. The apparent despair that is a trial to holy persons iat 
be distinguished, therefore, from the sin of despair, especially 
two signs: (a) though they are spiritually desolate and find 2° 
joy in religious practices, these persons do not turn to uals 
delights for consolation, but retain their dislike for lower ple 
ures; (b) though overcome with dismay at the thought of the* 
own imperfection and of God’s holiness, they do not 50 . 

i 


heart as to give over their exercises of piety (cf. St. John of se 


Cross, The Dark Night, Bk. I, c. 9 ff.). Ee ES oe ae 
1073. Spiritual writers make the following recommendation J 


.. for cases of spiritual desolation: (2) the afflicted persons should | 
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understand that the deprivation of former sensible devotion isa 
sign of God’s love and has been experienced by the Saints, and 
should, therefore, possess their souls in peace, leaving to God the 
time and manner of His heavenly visitation; (b) they should not 
burden themselves with new and heavier mortifications, lest they 
be overcome by too great sorrow, but should go on with their 
aecustomed good works, and realize that, though bitter to them, 
these works are now all the more pleasing to God (Ibdid.,c.10). 

1074, Some Remedies for the Sin of Despair.—(a) If the 
cause is lust, one should learn that spiritual joys are nobler and 
More enduring than the joys of the flesh, and should take the 
means to sacrifice the lower in favor of the higher. 

(b) If the cause of despair is spiritual sloth, one should 
meditate on the greatness of God’s power, mercy and love, and 
should avoid whatever fosters undue sadness, ‘‘lest he be swal- 
lowed up with over-much sorrow” (II Cor., ii. 7). Thus, those 
who are tormented by the thoughts of past sins or future temp- 
tations must subject their scruples to direction, and remember 
the mercy shown to the good thief, to Magdalene, and other 
Penitents; those who have lost courage because they read spirit- 
ual books of a rigorous or terrifying nature, or have been ad- 
vised to attempt that for which they were unsuited, should seek 
more prudent instruction and counsel; those who are naturally 
nervous or melancholy, should employ such therapeutical or 
preventive measures as are useful or necessary. All should fol- 
low the direction of St. Peter to labor the more, that by good 
works they may make sure their calling and election (Il Pet., 
i. 10). ; on 
1075, Presumption is the name given to certain acts of the © 
intellect. (a) Sometimes it signifies an arrogant self-esteem, as 
when an ignorant person thinks he is able to dispute with a 
learned scholar. (b) Sometimes it is a judgment about the af- 
fairs of others made rashly or out of fear: ‘‘A troubled con- 
Science always presumeth grievous things’’ (Wis., xvii. 10). (e) 
Sometimes it is a conclusion based on probable evidence, and 
which by jurists is called violent, strong, or weak presumption 
according to the evidence (see 658)... Poe a leg 


: - Special 
_. Virtue of: hope, which expects from God only such things oe 
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1076. Presumption is also a name given to various aets 
the will. (a) It is used, in a good sense, to signify an excellett 
confidence or hope, which seems rash according to human stant 
ards, but is really well founded, since it rests on the immensity 
of the divine goodness. Thus, Judith prayed: ‘O God of the 
heavens, Creator of the waters and Lord of the whole creation, 


hear me a poor wretch, making supplication to Thee, and prt | 
suming on Thy mercy’? (Jud., ix. 17). Thus, too, Abraham 


hoped against hope (Rom., iv. 18). (b) Generally, however, the 
word ‘‘presumption”’ is applied to acts of the will in 4 
Sense, and indicates the purpose to do what exceeds ones 
powers. es : Re : 
1077. Here we are concerned only with presumption 4s its 
an act.of the will choosing to do what exceeds one’s power. 
‘Power’? may be understood in three ways, and thus there a” 
three kinds of sins all bearing the name of presumption. — 

_ (a) Ifa person chooses to overstep his moral power (i 

right of action), he is guilty of the general sin of presumpto 


_ which is not a special category of sin, but a circumstance com 


mon to any kind of sin in which one acts with full knowledge, #4 
wathou t subjection to any fear or coercion. . Hence, in 
Law it is said in various places: ‘If anyone shall presume to 
transgress’’ (i... if anyone shall eoldbloodedly transgress)+ 

: (b) If a person wishes to accomplish by his own efforts some 

_ thing so great and difficult that it surpasses his physical powe"™ 
he is guilty of the special sin. of presumption that is opP® 
_ to the moral virtue of magnanimity or greatness of soul, whi 
attempts great things for which it is suited. Thus, he is pre 

_ Sumptuous who undertakes a profession, when he has no suffice? 
“S knowledge of ‘its duties (ef. Luke, xiv. 28 sqq.): [his may be 
os ~ called: the moral sin of presumption... <9 8) 
_o» (e) If one wishes to obtain through divine aid something that 

. Surpasses. even the divine power to confer, one is guilty of the 
sin of presumption: that is opposed: tothe theological. 


=. are worthy of God and as God has promised: . Thus, be who 
: Jooks forward to a free admission into - eternal bliss, without : 
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Tepentance or obedience, does injury both to the character of 
God and to the virtue of hope. It is this special sin of presump- 
tion that we are now considering. It may be called the theologi- 
cal sin of presumption. ; 

1078. Definition of Presumption—The theological sin of 
Presumption may be defined as follows: ‘‘An act of the will by 
which one rashly expects to obtain eternal happiness or the means 
thereto.” (a) It is an act of the will, and hence is distinct 
from intellectual sins, such as disbelief in the justice of God 
or the necessity of repentance. (b) It is an act of pleasing ex- 
Pectation, and so differs generically from fear, which is an act 
of dreadful expectation. (ce) It is a rash expectation, and so is 
Specifically opposed to hope, which is well-founded expectation. 

1079. The objects of presumption are material and formal. 

(a) The material object is eternal happiness and the means 
thereto, such as forgiveness of sin, observance of the Command- 
ments, ete. This object by extension would include also such ex- 
traordinary supernatural gifts as the hypostatic union, equality 
in glory with the Mother of God, ete.; for it would be rash to 
expect against His will what God has made unique privileges. 

(b) The formal object, or motive, of presumption is divine 
Mercy not joined with justice, or divine power not regulated _ 
by wisdom, as when one hopes for heaven because one reasons that 
God is too merciful to be a just judge of sinners. The motive 
by extension would include also the unaided power of human 
nature relied on as equal to the task of working out salvation, 
as when a man feels so confident of his own virtue and his security 
against temptation that he thinks he can dispense with prayer 
and all appointed means of grace and yet save his soul. Simil- 
arly, a person is presumptuous if he feels that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to be lost, because he has received Baptism 
or other Sacraments, 32/68) Gs Sse ea ee 

1080. Presumption is rash, therefore, for the following rea- 
Sons: (a) because it leads one to expect what is impossible ac- 
cording to the absolute or ordinary power of God (e.g., to share 
in some. divine attribute, to:sit at the right hand of Christ in 
glory), or (b) because it makes one expect to obtain supernatural 
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goods in ways other than those ordained by God (e9., to obtain | 
forgiveness without repentance, to obtain glory without merits 
or grace). 65 
1081. The nature of presumption as compared with temy | 
tation of God and blasphemous hope is as follows: (a) they #* | 
alike, inasmuch as all three wrongly expect something from 5 | 
(b) they differ, for presumption looks towards salvation and 
one’s own happiness, whereas temptation of God seeks rastly | 
some sign from God as a proof that He is wise, good, powe 
ete., or that the person is innocent, holy, ete., and blasphemo™ 
hope expects that God will help one in working revenge . 
committing other sin. o 
1082. The Malice of Presumption.—(a) It is a sin, beeat® 
it is an act of the will agreeable to false intellectual judgmett i 
namely, that God will pardon the impenitent or grant eterna | 
to those who have not labored for it. (b) It is a mortal 8 
since it does grave injury to the divine attributes. We canm | 
hope too much in God, but we can expect what a perfect 
cannot grant; in this latter respect—that is, in its contempt i 
God’s majesty and justice—consists the offense of presumpi 
(ec) It is a sin against the Holy Ghost, because it makes on? 
spise the grace of God,. repentance, ete., as if they wel? T 
necessary... 
1083. The gravity of presumption as compa 


red with other i 
sins, is as follows: ; 


(a) It is graver than sins against. the moral virtues, hecate 


it is directly against God. Thus, theological presumption, 


injurious to the power of God, is a more serious offense d 
moral presumption, which is an exaggeration of the power © 
_ (b) It is less grave than despair, for, while presumption 5" 
disregard of God’s vindictive justice, despair is a disregor’ 
_ His mercy, and God’s vindictive justice is due to the au | 
_- ™man, His mercy to His own goodness. = and 
--»«; (e) Presumption is less grave, therefore, than unbelief 
_.» hatred of God, which,.as-said above, are more wicked thst 
oo despair (see 1070). Si augigcgean iw UN eee Ae 
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1084. Presumption and Unbelief.—(a) Presumption is joined 
with unbelief whenever it proceeds from a speculatively false 
Judgment about matters of faith. Persons, however, who are in 
error (¢.g., Pelagians, Lutherans, Calvinists, etc.), may be in 
good faith, and hence guiltless of the formal sin of presumption. 
Examples: Cains expects to win heaven by his own unaided ef- 
forts (Pelagian presumption). Balbus expects to be equal in 
glory to the greatest Saints, and to be saved by the merits of 
Christ without repentance or observance of the Commandments 
(Lutheran presumption). Titus expects to be saved on the 
Strength of wearing scapulars, practising certain devotions, or 
giving alms, while he wholly disregards church duties and im- 
Portant Commandments (Pharisaic presumption). Sempronius 
thinks that all members of his sect are predestined, and hence 
concerns himself little about the Commandments, being per- 
suaded that all must end well with the elect (Calvinistic pre- 
sumption). : 
(b) Presumption is committed without unbelief, when it 
Proceeds from a practical judgment that one should act as if 
salvation were obtainable without merits or repentance, or as if 
natural efforts were alone sufficient, although speculatively one 
does not accept such errors (see 1067). The same is true when 
Presumption springs from a failure to consider the divine justice 
or the established means of obtaining salvation. ee 
1085. Presumption and Loss of the Virtue of Hope.—(a) 
Presumption properly so-called (i¢., hope of the impossible) 
takes away the virtue of hope, for it removes the motive and 
reasonableness of the virtue; now, the essence of true hope is a 
reasonable expectation, just as the essence of faith is assent 
to divine authority. Hence, he who expects future blessedness 
unreasonably (i.e., through his own efforts alone or through 
exaggerated mercy exercised by God), is not hopeful, but pre- 
(b) Presumption improperly so-called (i.e, hope of the un- 
certain) does not take away the virtue of hope, since it does 
not remove the motive of hope. Thus, one who commits sin, 
trusting to go to confession and to make restitution after he has 
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regards the sin—that is, if one sins because of the hope 


-Mass most Sundays, because he reasons. with himself 
is kind and it will be easy to obtain pardon. Caius, whe? 
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enjoyed the benefits of wrongdoing, is presumptuous in the sense 
that he puts himself in a state of sin, for it is uncertain whether | 
the time to repent will be granted him. However, he ‘i relying ! 
on the mercy of God, which never abandons man during life 
and not on his own efforts, or on pardon given freely. He & | 
guilty of a want of charity towards self, and of injustice to his 
neighbor, rather than of a want of hope. 
1086. Presumption properly so-called is a sin rarely ae 
mitted by Catholies.. For (a) the presumption of unbelief 5 
excluded by their faith in the justice of God and in the ate 
sity of repentance and good works; (b) the presumption cae 
not the offspring of erroneous doctrines is also unusua, a 
cause even those who go on sinning with the one ; 
being saved in the end, generally have the purpose of repem | 
at some future date. eu age | 
1087. Is a sin worse because committed with the hope ee 
later it will be pardoned? (a) If, at the moment of sin, 2 pe me 
has the intention to continue in sin, though he hopes for par” 
he is guilty of presumption, and his sin is made worse. ais! 
he has the intention of sinning, but hopes for pardon, e not | 
resolved to repent later on as a means to pardon, he 1s a : 
guilty of presumption. The intention not to continue _ | 
diminishes the sin, for it shows that one is not so strong'y 
tached to evil. « .- sg jl! 
1088. The.intention to sin now and repent later paint 4 7 


(a) If the hope of obtaining forgiveness is concomitant | 
regards the sin now committed—that is, if one sins bi gilt \ 
hope, but not: because of the hope of pardon—one 18 less ae 
Example: Titus while.on a tour indulges in much drunke 


is : inten! 
because he has the opportunity and is not known; but he im | 


to repent on his return home. =: 9°» ©: 


ad 
(b). If the hope of obtaining forgiveness 1s antec Pe 
Ww: 


don—one is more guilty. Example: Balbus stays 4 afi God j 


one | 
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to repent,, always replies that it will be a simple matter to turn 
over a new leaf at the hour of death. Sempronius goes on multi- 
plying sins from day to day, because he argues that it is just as 
easy to be pardoned late as early, just as easy to repent of a 
hundred sinsasoften. =. nae 
1089. In the following cases presumption is not a-grave sin: 
(a) no mortal sin is committed, if there is not sufficient reflec- 
tion; for example, a person who is invincibly ignorant of the 
Seriousness of presumption, or who on account of immaturity 
has exaggerated ideas of his own strength, does not sin gravely 
if he presumes on God’s mercy or his own power ; (b) no mortal 
sin is committed, if there is not full consent of the will. For 
example, Titus is a self-made man, and hence is inclined at times 
to feel that he can work out even his salvation without any as- 
sistance, but he rids his mind of this presumptuous thought as 
800n as he takes notice of it. - ee 
1090. Are there cases in which presumption and despair are 
transformed into venial sin, not on account of the imperfect 
knowledge or consent of the subject, but on account of the slight- 
ness of the matter involved? (a) If there is question of pre- 
sumption and despair properly so-called, they are never venial 
on account of the lightness of the matter, for the matter,man 8 
eternal destiny, must always be an affair of the utmost moment. : 
(b) If there is question of presumption and despair in a wider 
sense, these sins may be venial on account of smallness of matter; 
for they may be understood with reference to things other than 
salvation. Examples: Titus despairs of his success m over- 
coming a habit of arriving late for his meals or of talking too 
much. Balbus imprudently trusts to his own efforts to get up 
promptly in the morning, or to fight against some slight distrac-. 
tion in prayer. Ege Fated hth af UARE EF OEE AE 
1091. The causes of presumption are as follows: (a). the _ 
presumption which depends too much on. one’s..own powers 
arises from vainglory, for, the more one desires glory, the more 
is one inclined to attempt things that are above one, especially 
such as are new and will attract applause; (b) the presumption 
‘that depends rashly on divine assistance seems to result from 
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- one’s own salvation, or the means thereto. Indifference 8”. 


1094, Is it lawful to desire to surrender beatitude for 
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pride, for a person who desires and expects pardon without 
repentance, or heaven without merits, must have a very ex8 
gerated opinion of his own importance. 

1092. The Commandments of Hope and of Fear.—Since hope 
is a necessary preparation for justification, and since man should 
tend towards the supernatural beatitude prepared for him b 
God, we cannot be surprised that Scripture in many places # 
culeates the duty of hope. 


(a) In the first legislation, given in the Decalogue, neither 


faith nor hope are enjoined by distinct Commandments, for, 
unless man already believed and hoped in God, it would be use 
less to give him commandments from God. Hence, in the ae 
logue faith and hope are presupposed, faith being enjoined sa 
in so far as it is taught, as when the law begins with the wore 
“‘T am the Lord thy God’? (Exod., xx. 2), and hope being ae 
seribed only in so far as promises are added to the precepts, 

in the First and Fourth Commandments. ts 

(b) In the later laws there are given distinct commandmen! 


Thus, we 
” (Ps. ]a. 
nor 


only the law, but also that which the law presupposes. 
read: ‘‘Hope in Him, all ye congregation of people : 
9); ‘Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded, 
to hope in the uncertainty of riches, but in the living G 


+ his 
1093. Since acts of hope are obligatory for all adults m i 

life, the Quietists were in error when they defended on : 

ested love and absolute holy indifference (Denzinger, 1 


are 
1327-1349). (a) Hence, man can at times make acts of ae 
love of God, in which self is not thought about, or aie ale 


renunciation of beatitude on condition that that were sch sof 


_ and necessary ; but the habitual state of pure love, in whi 


. : . : i ilip. 
interest is entirely lost sight of, cannot be admitted tes? 


iii. 14; II Tim., iv. 8). (b) Indifference to the happenings oe 
sin excluded, is good; but it is not lawful to be indifferent 4 


salvation is not holy, but unholy; 
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sake of another’s spiritual good? (a) If there is question of 
beatitude itself, this is not lawful. The prayer of Moses that 
he be stricken from God’s book (Exod., xxxiii. 31, 32), and of 
St. Paul that he suffer loss of Messianic benefits (Rom., ix. 3), 
were only velleities or hyperbolical expressions of their great 
love for their race. (b) If there is question, not of beatitude 
itself, but of something that refers to it (such as the time of re- 
ceiving it, present certainty about its possession), one may be 
willing to sacrifice this good for the benefit of his neighbor. 
Thus, St. Martin of Tours was willing to have his entrance into 
heaven delayed for the sake of his flock (cfr. Philip., 1. 22 saq.), 
and St. Ignatius Loyola would have preferred to remain un- 
certain of salvation and labor for souls, rather than to be certain 
of salvation and die at once. fe 

1095. At what times does the commandment of hope oblige? 
(a) In its negative, or prohibitory aspect, this commandment 
obliges for all times and at all times (see 371). Hence, it is not 
lawful to despair, even when things are darkest, nor to presume, 
even when they are brightest. (b) In its affirmative, or pre- 
ceptive aspect, this commandment obliges for all times, but not 
at all times. Hence, the law of hope remains always. in force, 
but one is not obliged at every instant to make acts of hope. ° 

1096. By reason of the virtue of hope itself (i.e., on account 
of the response one should make to the .promises of God con- 
cerning eternal life), an act of hope is obligatory on the follow- 
ing occasions: es, 

(a) Such an act is obligatory at the beginning of the moral 
life, that is, at the time when one first realizes that one must 
choose between God and creatures as the object of one’s happiness. 
This moment occurs for all when the age of reason 1s attained, 
and to it we may apply in this connection the words of Christ : 
“‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice (Matt., vi. 
33). This moment occurs for those who are in the state of sin 
as soon as they perceive the necessity of turning from creatures 
towards God: ‘‘Delay not to be converted to the Lord, and defer 
it not from day to day’’ (Ecclus., v. 8). Sepbgetin 5 : 

(b) During the course of the moral life, one is also bound to 
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renew the act of hope: ‘‘The grace of God our Saviour hath 
appeared to all men, instructing us that we should live soberly, 
and justly, and godly in this world, looking for the blessed hope 
(Titus, ii. 11, 12) ; “‘Serving the Lord, rejoicing in hope’’ (Rom, 
xii. 11, 12) ; ‘‘He that plougheth, should plough in hope” (I Cor, 
ix. 10). Even those who are more perfect must have on “the 
helmet of hope’’:(I Thess., v. 8), for by hope all are saved (Rom, 
viii. 25). eee 2 ye 
(ec) It seems that at the end of life one is especially bound 
to elicit an act of hope, as on that. moment eternity depen 
(Heb., iii. vi). But, if one has received the Last Sacraments 
or is otherwise well prepared for death. and undisturbed by 
temptations to despair, there is no manifest need of making all 
express act of hope (cfr. 930). oes ; 
 1097..How frequently should acts of hope be made during 
life? (a) About the theoretical question, there is the same diver- 
_ sity of opinion as with regard to the act of faith (see 933). 
But, practically, there is agreement among theologians that “ 
- commandment is fulfilled by all those who make an act of hope 
when this is necessary to preserve the virtue on account of dange? 
of presumption or despair, and who comply with the duties @ 
a Christian life, such as attendance at Mass and the reception © 
the Sacraments, 2%) 20.05 35 ; eo 
1098. How should the act 
made explicitly, when one expresses one’s confiden 
the objects expected and the basis of the expectation, 
one prays according to the formulas of the Catechism oF 
books: ‘‘O my God, relying on Thy all-powerful assistan' 
merciful promises, I firmly hope to obtain pardon for ay : 
obedience to Thy. commandments, and life everlasting. ’” the 
form of the act of hope is recommended, since it expresses de 
“essential elements of the virtue. :(b) The act of hope 18 ma ; 
implicitly, when one offers.petitions to God as one ought; ak an 
-~. eonfidence. that accompanies every: good prayer makes it 
"expression of hope of God and of hope in God. Thus, the wo j 
. “hy Kingdom come,’’ utter the soul’s expectation of bliss 2° 
its reliance on God. The implicit act of hope satisfies 


? (a) The act 8 
of hope be made : * cpoctatio 
as -W. 
prayet 
ce aD! 
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mandment, and hence those who-comply with the duty of prayer, 
comply also with the duty of hope. = eae 

1099. By reason of some virtue other than hope (cfr. 935), 
there also arises at times an obligation of making an act of hope. 
(a) If another virtue will be lost or endangered without the 
assistance of hope, one is bound to make an act of hope. Ex- 
amples: Titus is so discouraged by the difficulties of his duties 
that he will not perform them, unless he stirs up his will by 
thinking of the reward. Balba, on account of aridity, finds 
Prayer so hard that she will give it up, unless the motive of 
future blessedness is before her mind. . (b) If another command- 
Ment presupposes an act of hope, one is bound to the act of hope, 
although it may be made virtually or implicitly, as being con- 
tained in another virtue. Example: Sempronius is in the state 


"of sin, and therefore obliged to repentance. Since repentance 


Presupposes hope of pardon as a means to salvation, Sempron- 
ius must not only grieve over his sins, but must also have con- 
fidence in the divine merey.. eH ea 
1100. Do those persons sin against hope by. omission who 
wish they could remain inthe enjoyment of the present life - 
forever? eee gel cnal ts peed pgs taba tt AEE RS 
(a) If those persons are so disposed that they would willingly 
forego heaven for earth, they are guilty of a neglect of the pre-._ 
cept of hope (I Tim., vi..17). Hope requires that God be the 
chief object of our desires, but these persons give the first place 
to creatures (see 1019, 1031), 6 
(b) If such persons are not willing to relinquish heaven, and — 
their wish to remain here forever merely denotes an over-fond- 
ness for life or its goods or an exceeding dread of death, mee 
is not excluded, but they are guilty, pales or seriously aaa a 
ing to the case, of inordinate love of creatures. 
i (ce) If Sask eaons mean by their wish only that they are _ 
very much attached to something of earth and wish to retain: 
it as long as God will allow, there is no sin committed. Thus, ° | 
man and wife happily mated or other friends sometimes express 
the wish that both might live forever, meaning only that: the, - 
thought of any separation is unpleasant. : ae ae 
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1101. So far we have spoken of the necessity of precept of 
the act of hope. But there is also a necessity of means, as Was 
said above about faith (see 785, 918), as regards both the act 
and the habit of hope. ‘ 

(a) The act of hope is an indispensable condition of salvation 
for all adults. The unjustified man cannot prepare himself for 
pardon unless he hopes in God’s mercy; he cannot Laat 
amendment of life unless he relies on the necessary divine help. 
The justified man must earn heaven by his works and must ee 
to God in his necessities—things that are impossible without 
firm confidence of hope (Rom., vi. 23). : . 

(b) The habit of hope is an indispensable condition of i 
tion for all, infants included. For it is by justification, in a 
the soul and its various powers are sanctified (Rom., V- §); for 
one is elevated to the supernatural sphere and made ready 
the beatific vision. . «ast hope 

1102, The habit of hope is not lost by every sin against bop 

(a) It is not lost by sins of omission, for it depends on div! 
infusion, not on human acts (see 745). ore 
_ (b) It is not lost by sins of commission that do not Tem ; 
its formal object or motive, such as sins against charity a0! jan 
moral virtues. For it is possible for one to expect external - 
piness and at the same time not love God for His own enue 
not regulate one’s conduct conformably to the happiness in 
sired, just as it is-possible for one to believe and yet not Bre 
one’s belief (see 1016, 1030). ++. fowl 

» (ce) Hope is lost by sins of commission that remove its ne 
dation or its formal object. Hence, sins of unbelief (since pa 
remove the foundation of hope) and sins of desperation art 
despair (since they take away the formal object. of hope) 
destructive of this virtue. It should be noted, however, that ait 
which orily ina wider sense are named presumption and pen 
do not remove the object, nor consequently the virtue of bo is 
Examples: Titus does not believe in a future life, and hence ' js 
not expect it. Claudius believes in a future life, but he 18 
weak in virtue that he has given up all expectation of its Te 
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erty and intends to continue to do so, but he hopes that some- 
how all will turn out well in the end. Sempronius, who is asso- 
ciated with Balbus, intends to make a deathbed repentance and 
Testitution. The sins of the first three are ruinous to hope, since 
by reason of them there is no expectation of salvation, or only 
an expectation that is not based on.divine power. The sin of 
Sempronius is presumptuous, since it risks a most grave danger 
imprudently ; but it is not theological presumption, since it 
expects forgiveness through divine power and in a way that does 
Not exceed divine power. It is not contrary to, but beyond 
theological hope. ; 

1103. Divine Commandments Concerning Fear.—(a) Servile 
fear was not commanded in the Decalogue by any distinct pre- 
cept, for fear of punishment is supposed in those who received 
the law; it was, however, commanded there implicitly, inas- 
much as penalties were attached to transgressions. Later, in 
order to keep man more strictly to the law already given, instrue- 
tions or commandments about the necessity of fear were given. 
Thus, Job says: ‘‘I feared all my works, knowing that Thou 
didst not spare the offender’? (Job, ix. 28); and the Psalmist 
Prays: ‘‘Pierce Thou my flesh with Thy fear, for I am afraid of 
Thy judgments’? (Ps, exviii. 120) ; our Lord commands: ‘‘Fear 
Him that can destroy both soul and body in hell’’ (Matt., x. 28). 

(b) Filial fear, on the contrary (i.e., reverential love of God), 
Since it is the principle from which proceed the external acts 
of respect and homage enjoined in the Decalogue, was inculeated 
at the time the first law was given. ‘‘What doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but that thou fear the Lord thy God, one 
walk in His ways, and love Him, and serve the Lord thy God?’ 
(Deut., x. 12). Bee ; 

1104. As to the times and frequency of obligation, the prin- 
ciples and conclusions given above for hope can be applied also 
to fear. =: 
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Art. 6; THE VIRTUE OF CHARITY — 
(Summa Theologica, II—II, qa. 23-27.) 


1105, Definition.—The word “charity”? (carum,-what is held 
dear, highly esteemed) is used either in a more general, ot . 
particular sense. a ; 

(a) In its more general sense, it is applied to acts or feelings 
of a kindly nature towards others, whether or not God be ae 
cerned in them as the object or motive. Thus, it is applied 
kindly judgments about others, to a benevolent disposition 1 
eedy or suffer- 
ing, to the bestowal of gifts for public benefit, and the eae is 
Scripture the word is sometimes applied to friendship: ° 
better to be invited to herbs with charity than to 4 fatted 
with hatred’’ (Prov., xv. 17). : ee ey eed dag 

~ (b) In its particular sense, charity refers to divine ¢ id. 
that is, to the love of God for man or the love of man for the 
Here we are considering charity as the virtue by vey of 
creature loves God for His own sake, and others on accoun 
God. - ae Boe ; ; stable 
~ 1106. Love in general is the inclination towards & — 
good, or what is considered as one’s good. It is the root ie it 
appetites of the soul, and hence the importance that the ob) 
of love be a true good.» °° Hae igh ise sae gilt’ 
-- (a) Every attraction is based on the recognition of some rs 
ability in a certain good that attracts, and so is based eae 
Example: Love may result from desire, as when from & 


of money springs love of the giver of money; but in the 


analysis it will be found that the desire itself came from a Prev 
ious love, for a person would not wish for money, | 
in it some advantage which inclined him towards its pos bing 
“(b) Every repulsion is based on the fact that a certain ae 
is opposed to that which is suitable for self, and hence se 
-.. from love. Example: Love sometimes is an e 
when one loves A because he hates A’s enemies; nevertheless 


unless he 88¥ 


ffect of hate, 


possession- : 
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is basically always the result of some love, for one hates only 
those things that impede or destroy what one loves. 
(c) Every satisfaction is due to the possession or presence of 
something helpful or congenial, and so it presupposes love. Ex- 
ample: A particular satisfaction may cause love, as when one 
loves a person because his company is entertaining ; but the satis- 
faction is due to the love one has of being entertained. : 
1107. The effects of love are two: (a) union of affection, for 
the lover regards the object of love as another self and desires 
its presence; he delights to think of it and wishes what it wishes; 
(b) separation from other things, for the lover’s thoughts are 
on the object of his love, and he is jealous of anything that 
might take it from him. —- sare 
1108. Several degrees of love may be distinguished: 
(a) Natural love is the tendency of things to their ‘ends 
which results, not from knowledge, but from nature, and which 
is found in the irrational and inanimate as well as in higher 
forms of being. Thus, we may say that fire loves to burn, that 
every being loves its own existence;© : Rah ak, 
(b) Sense love (amor) is the attraction that follows on knowl- 
edge obtained through the senses, and that exists in the brutes 
as well as in man. Thus, a dog loves bones, a cat loves fish. Sex- 
attraction is a species of sense love; ppg a eB Ae 
(c) Rational love (dilectio) arises from the reflection of the 
mind, and. is a choice based ‘on the judgment of the reason con- 
cerning the worth of the beloved object. = 
1109. Rational love is of two kinds: (a) love of desire (amor 
concupiscentiw), which is affection for an object which one de- 
sires for oneself or for another, in such a way that good is not 
wished for the object, but the goodness of the object is wished for 
something else (thus, one loves food or money with the love of — 
desire, because one does not wish good for them, but from them) ; 
(b) love of benevolence (amor benevolentia), which is had for 
an object to which one wishes good (thus, one loves a poor person 
with the love of benevolence when one wishes to give him food — 
or money): cE Pox ; etary er bu Sob sg sae 


"1110, ‘The love of benevolence is called friendship when the 
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following conditions exist: (a) when the love is mutual, for, # 
one party who is loved does not reciprocate the other party § 
affection, they are not considered friends; (b) when the love 3s 
based on some similarity which is a bond of union, for friendship 
supposes that the parties have common interests and that a 
delight in each other’s company, which is impossible -withou 
congeniality (see Ecclus., xiii. 19)... Thus, there is me 
of relative for relative, of citizen for citizen, of soldier for so 
dier, of scholar for scholar. True, those who belong to the ond 
state in life are often enemies; but this is due, not to the oe 
ity of their life, but to some individual dissimilarity, as when 5 
is successful and the other unsuccessful, one rich and the i 
poor. Aristotle remarked that potters never got along toget ve 
and Proverbs, xiii. 10, says that between the proud there < 
always quarrels; for each potter saw in the other aia 
who took away profits, and each proud man sees 17 ano sae 
proud man an obstacle to personal glory. Unfriendly ie 
may exist, then, among those who are alike, but friendsiip 
impossible when the parties have nothing special m out 
1111. Two kinds of friendship must be distinguished. ms 
The friendship of utility or of pleasure is that by whie t for 
desires good for one’s friend, not for the friend’s sake, a ses 
one’s own advantage or gratification. Hence, friendships © ed by 
kind contain some love of benevolence, but they are prompt hey 
love of desire. On account of this admixture of selfishness, © 
fall short of friendship in the truest sense. Examples: 
cultivates the friendship of Balbus, because the latter 18 wea : 
and will patronize his business; Balbus, on his part, returns i 
friendship of Titus, because he finds his prices cheaper ( vate 
ship of convenience or utility)... Caius and Claudius at 
together much and help each other gladly, but the only are a 
draws them together is the amusement they get out of 
other’s companionship (a friendship of pleasure). 
-(b) The friendship of virtue is that by which 


: - good for another, and by which the cause of attraction ts : 
_ virtue of the friends. This is true friendship, oon aay 
unselfish and has the highest motive; it is naturally e 


one desire 
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since it is built on moral goodness, the real good of an intelligent 
being (Eeelus., vi. 14-16).. Example: David and Jonathan be- 
came friends because each recognized the other’s virtue. 

_ 1112. Charity is a true friendship between God and His . 
intellectual creature, for in Scripture the just are called. the 
friends of God (John, xv. 15; James, ii. 23; Ps. exxxviii. 17), 
and the conditions of true friendship are affirmed about their 
relation to God. (a) There is a mutual love of benevolence 
between God and the just: ‘‘I love them that love Me’’ (Prov., 
Vili. 20) ; “He that loveth Me shall be loved of My Father, and 
I will love him”? (John, xiv. 21). (b) There is a common bond; 
for, while according to nature God and man are infinitely distant, 
according to grace man is an adopted son of God and the heir 
to glory in which he will share happiness with God. 

1113. Charity is twofold, namely, uncreated and created. 
(a) Uncreated charity is God Himself. The entire Trinity is 
called charity, just as It is also called truth, wisdom, ete:: ‘‘God 
1s charity, and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God’’ (I 
John, iv. 8). The Holy Ghost especially is called charity, be- 
cause He proceeds in the Trinity as love. Hence, in the Veni 


_ Creator He is addressed as ‘‘Fount of life, fire, charity, and — 


Spiritual anointing.’ (b) Created charity is a supernatural 
habit added to the will, inclining it to the exercise of love of 
God and enabling it to act with promptness and delight: ‘‘The 
charity of God is poured out in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us’? (Rom., v. 5). We are concerned here only 
With created charity. se pee ee Nn 
1114. Created charity is defined: ‘‘A supernatural virtue in- 
fused by God, through which we love with friendship God, the 
author of our beatitude, on account of His own goodness, and 
our neighbor, on account of God.’’ Charity is given with sane- 
tifying grace, but differs from it, inasmuch as grace is a prin- 
ciple of being and makes man himself holy, whereas charity is 
@ principle of acting and makes acts holy. ; : 
1115. The Excellence of Charity Human friendship of the 
lower kind is nota virtue, while that which is higher is rather 
the extension or result of virtue than a virtue in itself... The 
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divine friendship, however, constitutes the theological virtue of 
charity. - Pee, oe eae 2 Ores 
(a) Thus, charity is a virtue, since through it our acts are 
regulated by their supreme standard and our affections united 
to the divine goodness. i 
(b) Charity, although it exercises a sway over the other 
virtues, is distinct from them; for it has its own proper object 
namely, the divine goodness, all-perfect in itself: ‘These three: 
faith, hope and charity’’ (I Cor., xiii. 13). : God 
-.(e) Charity, although it includes our neighbor as well as : 
among the objects of love, is but one virtue, since It has bu 
one end (i.e., the goodness of God), and it is based on but one 
fellowship (i.c., the beatifie vision to be bestowed by God). 
1116. Charity is less perfect than the act of the intellect Y 
which God is seen intuitively in the’ beatific vision, but abe 
preéminent among the virtues of this life: (a) Thus, it age ; 
rior to the normal virtues, for while they regulate actions by ; 
inferior rule of reason, charity regulates them by the eee 
rule, which is God Himself. (b) It is superior to the other U0 
logical virtues, since it tends to God in Himself, whereas mn 
and hope tend to God as He is the principle whence we sea 
truth and blessedness: ‘The greatest of these is charity’’ (I Cor 
xiii. 18). a eee feta =e F 
1117. The other virtues require charity for their ae 
(a) Without charity the other virtues are either false virtu 
or true but-imperfect virtues; for they are then direct 
the universal and last End, but at most to some particular 
proximate good end: Nor are they meritorious without char! ts 
for ‘‘if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poo! oe 


if I should deliver my body to’be burned, and have not ae . 


it profiteth me nothing’’ (I Cor., xiii. 3): 


AO ert 
s(b) With charity the other virtues become true and perl to. 


virtues. Examples: Titus gives alms to the poor in orde ‘3 


win them to infidelity (false charity). Caius avoids drum | 
ness, not because le dislikes it, but because he is a miser 8” wig 
ice 


~ likes to spend money (false temperance)... Balbus has no 


don, but is very faithful to his family duties (imperfect 30 


ed, not to 


justi )e ; 
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Claudius discharges his duties to his family and neighbors out 
of love for God (perfect justice). Pee 

1118. The influence of charity on the other virtues is ex- 
pressed by various titles. - eG Hs 

(a) Charity is called the informing principle of the other 
virtues. This does not mean that charity is the type on which 
the other virtues are modelled, or the internal character that 
makes them what they are; otherwise, all the virtues would be 
absorbed in the one virtue of charity. It means, then, that the 
other virtues derive the quality of perfect virtue from charity, 
through which they are-directed to the Last End. a5 

(b) Charity is called the foundation and root of virtues (Eph., 
iii. 17), not in the sense that it is a material part of them, but 
in the sense that it supports and nourishes them. 

(c) It is also spoken of as the end and the mother of. the 
other virtues, because it directs the other virtues to the Last 
End, and produces their. acts by commanding their exercise: 
“The end of the commandment is charity’’ (I Tim., i. 5).~" - 

1119. Charity causes the other virtues, negatively by forbid- 
ding evil, affirmatively by commanding good (I Cor., xiii. 4-7 ). 

(a) It forbids that evil be done the neighbor, either in desire 
or in deed: ‘‘Charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely.”’ ; 

(b) It forbids evil passions by which one is injured in one- 
self, such as pride, ambition, greed, anger: ‘‘Charity is not 
puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not pro- 
voked to anger.’’. wt Pde te late 8 a hPa DE ah 

(c) It forbids that one harm one’s own soul by thoughts or 
desires of wrong: ‘‘Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth.not im 

(ad) It commands that good be done the neighbor, bears with 
his defects, rejoices over his good and bestows benefits upon him: 
“Charity is patient, is kind: rejoiceth with the truth, beareth 
all things.??.!.5 33.20 fo ise ee eR hey Sy 

- (e). It commands that good. be done towards God by. the 
practice of the theological virtues of faith and hope; and by 
ontinuance in them: ‘‘Charity believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.’”’.. =) 8 
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1120. Direction is given by charity to the other virtues that 
makes them perfect and meritorious. : 

(a) Actual direction—that is, the intention here and now to 
believe, or hope, ete., out of love for God—though more perfedt 
is not required for merit in faith, hope and other virtues: other- 
wise, merit would become extremely difficult and rare. 

(b) Habitual direction—that is, the mere fact that one hes 
the habit of charity, though it in no way influences an act A 
faith, or of hope, ete. now made—does not suffice; otherwise,’ 
would follow that an act of faith recited: by a person in the et 
of charity, but here and now unconscious, is meritorious, W 
would make merit too easy. ae 

-(¢) Virtual direction—that is, the influence of an intention, 
once made and never retracted, of acting out of love for 
which continues, though it is not adverted to, while on¢ believes 


: pe 
hopes, ete.—at least is necessary ; otherwise, one would make © il 


self deserving ef the Last End, without ever having dest 
for the other virtues do not tend to the Last End in itse™. ho 
practice, however, there is no person in the state of grace ne 
does not perform all his acts that are human and virtuous 0 
the direction of charity, actual or virtual. . Jongs 
1121, Production of Charity—The virtue of charity be? 
to the appetitive part of the soul, but supposes @ aa eee 
which its exercise is regulated.. (a) Thus, the power of 
in which charity dwells is the will, for its object is g007 
hended ‘by the intellect; but (b) the judgment by whi 
regulated isnot human reason, as is the case with the me 
virtues, but divine wisdom (Eph., iii. 19). ed by 
1122. The Origin of Charity—(a) Charity is not caus 

- nature, nor acquired by the powers of nature. Natur 

_ of God, indeed, is possible without grace; but charity 15 4 o 
natural friendship ‘based ‘on a fellowship in the beatitude 
God. (b) It is introduced or begotten by other virtues, A 5). 
‘sense that they prepare one to receive it from God (I Tim, ™ to 

1123. The cause of charity, then, is God, who infuses iy 
‘the soul: ‘‘The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts 
_ the Holy Ghost, who is given to us’? (Rom., v. 5)- 


ch it 8 


of 
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ure according to which God infuses the gift of charity depends 
on His will and bounty. 

(a) The Angels received charity at their creation, according 
to their natural rank, so that those who were higher excelled — 
those who were lower, both in nature and in grace. 

. (b) Those who receive charity through infant baptism have 
at according ‘‘to the measure of the giving of Christ”’ (Eph., 
lv. 7; efr. John, iii. 8; I Cor., xii. 2). 

(c) Those who receive charity through repentance, have it, 
“everyone according to his proper ability’? (Matt., xxv. 15), 
that is, according to the disposition with which he has prepared 
himself. But the preparation itself depends on the grace of 
God (Col., i. 12). . 

1124. Charity may be increased: ‘‘I pray that your charity 
may more and more abound”? (Philip., i. 9). It must, however, 
be noted that: (a) the increase is not in the motive of charity, 
for the goodness of God is supreme and incapable of increase, 
hor is it in the objects of charity, for even the lowest degree of 
this virtue extends to all those things that must be loved on 
account of God; (b) the increase, then, is in the manner in which 
charity exists in the soul, in that it becomes more deeply rooted 
and takes stronger hold of the will, whose acts of love become 
correspondingly more intense and fervent. Just as knowledge 
gTows as it becomes clearer and more certain, so does charity 
Progress to higher degrees as it exists more firmly in its subject. 

1125. With reference to the increase of charity, acts of love 
are of two kinds: (a) the less fervent are those that do not sur- 
Pass the degree of charity one already possesses; (b) the more 
fervent are those that surpass the degree of charity one has. 
Example: If one has ten degrees of habitual charity, an act of 
five degrees is less fervent, an act of fifteen degrees 1s more 
fervent. . on 

1126. Every act of charity, even the less fervent, contributes 
to an increase of the charity one already possesses. This is true 
whether the act be elicited by charity (i.e., an act of love of God), 
or commanded by charity (#.e., an act of some other virtue per- 
formed out of love for God). Every act of charity merits from 


‘same degree in which He is lovable—that is, infinitely; 
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God an increase of the habit of charity (see Council of Trent, 
Sess. VI, Can. 32). Even a cup of cold water given in the name 
of a disciple shall not go without its reward (Matt., x. 42). 

1127. As to the manner and time in which the increase 
place, there are various opinions, but the following points sum 

_up what seems more probable: ext 

(a) The increase of the habit of charity merited by 4 mor 
fervent act is conferred at once, for God confers His gifts when 
one is disposed for their reception. Example: Titus, who has 
habitually ten degrees of charity, makes an act of charity whos 
degree is fifteen; he thereby merits the increase of the habit, an 
it is conferred at once. om 

(b) The increase of the habit of charity merited by less fer- 
vent acts is not conferred until the moment one enters into 
heaven or purgatory, for there is no time during life on 
when one has a disposition equal to the added quantity ws 
tained in less fervent acts, since, as just said, more fervent 3° 
are rewarded at once by the increase that corresponds 
while less fervent acts do not dispose one for an increase thet 
and there. But the increase must be conferred when one enters 
into glory; otherwise, one would lose the degree of beatitude soe 
merited during life. Hence, those who make many—eve? ape 
less fervent—acts of charity during life, will receive a very hi 
degree of reward for them hereafter. Seda ye 

1128. The increase of charity will come to an 

- future life, when one has attained the degree of pe 

which one was predestined by God (Philip., iii. 12)- in 

. long as a person lives here below, he may continually grow 

charity, for each increase makes him capable of receiving ite 

the infinite power of God a further participation in the 


takes 


to them, 


end in the 
rfection 1 
But, . ; 


charity, which is the Holy Ghost (II Cor., vi. 11). 


a : - 

1129. Charity is absolutely perfect, when it loves gol | 
clear that so great charity is possible only to God. “Charity » | 
-Telatively perfect, when one loves God as much as one om 48; se 
_.felatively perfect charity is possible to man (Matt. ¥- 
a John, ii. 5, iv. 12, 17); but it has three degrees: ee 
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(a) The perfect charity of heaven, which is not possible in 
this life, consists in this, that one is constantly occupied in think- 
ing of God and loving Him. - 4 Sygate 

(b) The perfect charity of earth, which is special to some 

of the just, consists in this, that one gives all one’s time to divine 
things, as far as the necessities of mortal existence allow. 
_ (ce) The perfect charity of earth that is common to all the 
just, consists in this, that habitually one gives one’s. whole heart 
Hs God, permitting no thought or desire opposed to the divine 
ove. Po oe : 

1130. Those who are growing in charity are divided into three 
classes: (a) the beginners, or those whose chief care is freedom 
from sin and resistance to what is contrary to divine love; (b) 
the proficients, or those who must still fight against temptation, 
but whose chief attention is given to progress along the way of 
virtue; (c) the perfect, or those who are progressing in holiness, 
but whose chief desire is to reach the end of the journey and be 
with the object of their love (Philip., i. 13). 

1131. The Decline of Charity—(a) Actual charity can de- 
cline, in the sense that subsequent acts can be less fervent than 
those that preceded (Apoe., ii. 4). (b) Habitual charity cannot — 
grow less in itself. The only causes that can be supposed for a 
decline in habitual charity are omission of the act of charity and 
commission of venial sin; the former, however, eannot ‘lessen 
charity, since this habit, being infused, does not depend on ‘hu- 
man acts; the latter, which is a disorder about the means to the 
end, does not contradict charity, which is the right order of man 
with reference to his Last End itself. Thus, charity differs from 
human friendships, which grow cold through neglect or slights. 
(c) Habitual charity can be lessened, first, with reference to the 
disposition that makes for its preservation and increase (as when 
one commits numerous and dangerous venial sins), and secondly, 
with reference to itself’ (as when one rising from sin has less 
charity than he had before). But in neither of these cases does 
the same numerical habit decrease. © 

1132. The Loss of Charity——(a) The charity of the blessed 
cannot be lost, because they see God as He is, and are constantly .- 


CUNT) 
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_ love of God (such as the benefits one derives from them or 
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occupied in loving Him. But the charity of earth, since it pre 
ceeds from a less perfect knowledge and is not always in use, AY 
be surrendered by man’s free will (see Council of Trent, Sess. 
VI, Cap. 12, 13, 14, Can. 23). (b) The habit of charity is lost, 
not only by any sin against the love of God, but by any other 
mortal sin opposed to other virtues (see Council of Trent, Sess 
VI, Cap. 15). Every mortal sin is a turning away from the Last 
End, and so is incompatible with charity, which is a turning 40 
God, the Last End: ‘‘He that hath My commandments and keep 
eth them, he it is that loveth Me’’ (John, xiv. 21). Venial ing 
eT the fervor of charity, but does not remove charity 
itself. 4 
1133. The Object of Charity.—There is a threefold object ot 
charity: (a) the formal object, that is, the reason for love, whieh 
is the infinite amiability of God in Himself, as known from the 
supernatural illumination of faith; (b) the primary mate ; 
object, that is, the chief thing which charity loves, which 18 
(4.¢., the divine Essence, the divine Persons, the divine attrib- 
utes) : ‘Thou shalt love the Lord, Thy God. This is the great 
and the first commandment”? (Matt., xxii. 37, 38) ; Ce) ee 
ondary material object, that is, the thing loved because ’ 
which is self and the neighbor: ‘And the second is like to ths? 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”? (ibid., 39). 
1134. The love of creatures is not always an act of th 
of charity. (a) Sinful love of creatures, by which one loves 
more than God or inordinately, destroys or deviates from che 
ity. Hence, St. John says: ‘‘Love not the world, nor 
that are in the world’’ (I John, ii. 15). (b) Natural love ane 
tures, by which one loves them on account of reasons apart 


e virtue 
them 


excellences they possess), is not charity, even though . 


gratitude which sees in another only: a benefactor, friends? 


which sees in another only a congenial spirit, and philanthrop 


which sees in another only a fellow-man, differ from charity 


although they are good in themselves. (c) Supernatural a 
creatures, by which one loves them on account of the 


ee ee ey im 


the things — 
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that is in them, inasmuch as they are friends of God or Des 
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for the glory of one’s divine Friend, does not differ specifically 
from love of God, for in both loves there is the same motive 
(viz., the amiability of God Himself). 

; 1135. Since charity is friendship, it does not include among ' 
its objects those things that are loved with the love of desire (see 
1109), that is, those things whose good is desired, but for another. 
(a) Hence, charity itself is not an object of charity, for it is 
loved not as a friend, but as a good that one wishes for one’s 
friends. The same applies to other virtues and to beatitudes. 
(b) Irrational creatures are not objects of charity, for a fellow- 
ship with them in friendship, and especially in the beatific vision, 
is impossible. We can love them out of charity, however, inas- 
much as we desire their preservation for the sake of those whom 
we love with charity (e.g., desiring that they be preserved for 
the glory of God or the use of man). 

1136. Love of self is of various kinds. 

(a) Sinful self-love is that by which a person loves himself 
according to his lower and corrupt nature, and not according 
to his higher or rational nature, or loves himself egotistically to 
the hurt of others. Of those who indulge their passions it is 
said: ‘In the last days shall come dangerous times. Men shall 
be lovers of themselves’’ (II Tim., iii. 1, 2); of those who love 
themselves selfishly it is said: ‘‘ All seek the things that are their 
own, not the things that are Jesus Christ’s”’ (Philip., ii. 21); 
whereas charity seeketh not her own (I Cor., xiii.) to the exclu- 
Sion of others, but desires what is for the advantage of the neigh- 
bor (I Cor., x. 33). 

(b) Natural self-love is that necessary desire which each one 
has for his own good, happiness, existence, ete. (II Cor., v. 4), 
or any desite for reasonable self-improvement that is not . 
Prompted by a supernatural love of God. This love is stronger 
than love for another, for it implies not merely union, but unity. 
It is not friendship, but the root of friendship, for one is said 
to be friendly towards another when one holds him as another 


(ec) Supernatural self-love is that love which one has for God, 
and consequently for self as a friend of God. 
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1137. If by ‘‘self’? we understand the substance and nature 
of man, as composed of soul and body, then both good and | 
understand aright the meaning of self and desire its preservation. 
But if by ‘‘self’’? we mean principally the inward man ani 
ondarily the outward man (II Cor., iv. 16), then only the good 
understand what self is, and have a true love for it, whereas 


dsec- 


the wicked hate their own souls (Ps. x. 6). For the five eae 


of true friendship are shown to the inner man by the 
the outward man by the sinner: (a) the good are sol 
the life of the soul, the wicked for that of the body; 
good desire spiritual treasures: for the soul, the wicked ¢4 ee 
delights for the body; (c) the good labor to provide for the 
of the soul, the wicked work only for the needs of the body; ( 
the good are pleased to converse with their souls, finding there 
thoughts of past, present and future good things to delight est 
while the wicked seek to distract themselves from wholesom 
thought by pleasure; (e) the good are at peace with their 8° 
whereas the wicked are troubled by conscience. 
1138. Supernatural love of self, which pert 
extends not only to the soul, but also to the body ; for (a) ae 
' ing to its nature, the body is good, since it is from ; 
be employed for His service (Rom., vi. 13), and hene 
loved out of charity with the love of desire on account 
honor it may give to God and the service it may render 1” 8". 
-works; (b) according to grace, the body is capable of sharin’ 
~ secondary beatitude, through glorification with the sou 
hence it may be loved with charity and with the love of we 
lence, inasmuch as we desire for it a share in beatitude: — 7 
- would not be unclothed, but clothed over, that that which is 
tal may be swallowed up by life’? (II Cor., v. 4) 5 (¢) acco 
to the consequences of sin that are in it, the body is & thet 
_ the soul, or a hindrance to it, arid one should not love but 53" 
desire the removal of its imperfections. Hence, St- Paul d d 
"to be freed from the body (Rom., vii. 24; Philip., 123), 
_ Saints have shown their hatred of the body’s corruption ed 
|. mortifications to which they subjected it (John, xii. 25)- lot 
» 1189. Love. of neighbor is of three. kinds: (2) sinf are 
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which is all love that is excessive, irregulated, or directed to what 
is evil in others; (b) natural love, which is all love that is at- 
tracted by some excellence of a human or created kind, such as 
knowledge or skill; (c) supernatural love, which is that by 
which one is drawn towards another on account of the divine in 
him, such as his gifts of grace and of heavenly calling. 

1140. Hence, it seems that there is no such thing as a special 
and distinct virtue of human friendship. (a) Thus, friendships 
of utility or of pleasure are clearly not virtues, since they are 
Not caused by attraction. towards moral good. (b) Virtuous 
friendships are the consequences of virtues rather than virtues, 
for the attraction one has for one’s friend arises from the attrac- 
tion for the virtue one sees in him., Thus, friendship for another 
because he is not the slave of passion, is an exercise of the virtue 
of temperance. (c) Supernatural friendships are not distinet 
from the virtue of charity, for the gifts and graces which evoke 
them are participations of God’s goodness, which is the object 
of charity. © ns ae -, ; 
, 1141, The neighbors whom we are to love according to char- 
ity are all those who can have with us the relation of supernat- 
ural friendship, that is, all rational creatures. (a) Hence, the 
Angels are objects of this love, and in the resurrection men. will 
be fellow-citizens with them (Heb., xii. 22); (b) our fellow-men 
are objects of this love, for they also are called to the heavenly 
companionship (ibid.,° 23). Sa cidetyes cabs Spee pel 

1142. Charity for Sinners—Should we love with .charity 
those who are sinners and enemies of God? (a) If we consider — 
sinners precisely as enemies of God, we may not love them, for 
their sin is an evil, an offense to God and a hurt to themselves. 
On the contrary, we should hate even in. those who are nearest 
to us whatever is opposed to love of God (Luke, xiv. 26). (b) 
If we consider sinners precisely, as creatures of. God; we may 
not love them with charity or as friends, if they are demons or 
lost souls; for in their case fellowship with us in beatitude is out 
of the question. ..We may, however, ove their nature out of 
charity towards God, desiring that it be preserved by Him 
for His glory. (c) If we consider sinners precisely as crea- 


oe 
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tures of God, we may love them with charity or as friends, 
if they are still in the present life; for we should wish that God ! 
may be glorified in them by their conversion and salvation. The 
commandment of love of neighbor was not restricted to loving 
the just. : 3 
1143. If sinners be considered precisely as they are enemies 
of God, is it lawful to hate them and wish evil to them? (a) It 
is lawful to hate the evil that is in sinners, but not their persons. — 
He who hates their sin, loves themselves, for their sin is aga! 
their own interests. In this way the Psalmist hated sinners ( 
exviii. 113, cxxxviii. 32). (b) It is lawful to wish that ona 
ment overtake sinners, if one is actuated, not by a spirit © 
malevolence, but by love of justice (Ps. lvii. 11; Wis., i. 13; Pe 
x. 8). It is also lawful to wish that the sinfulness that ism them 
may be destroyed, that they themselves may be saved. in i 
sense we may understand some of the imprecations that are mi 
in Seripture (Ps. ciii, 35). Thus, a judge sentences @ crn” 
not because he hates the man before him, but because he wishes 
to reform him, or to protect society, or to do an act of justice. in 
1144. The evils of punishment or of destruction of sin art 
a broader view not evils, but goods. But the following A il 
ments may not be desired: (a) that anyone living lose his ® 
and be condemned to hell, for charity requires that we nae 
the salvation of sinners; (b) that a sinner be punished by bn 
ness of heart and go from bad to worse. He who ns wial 
approves of the offense to God; but-it does not seem unla 
to wish that God permit a person to fall into sin, as 4 ™ 
a spiritual awakening. — to 
1145, Association with Sinners —(a) It is never lawf 
associate with sinners in their sins, for thus one wt 
sharer in their guilt. Hence, St. Paul says: ‘‘Go out from am 
them and be ye separate’? (II Cor., vi. 17). (b) It i 


| 
| 


to associate with sinners even in matters indifferent or 
if one is weak and apt to be led away by them into si ( 


convert 


sqq.). (c) It is lawful to associate with sinners in t 
forbidden, if one is not endangered, and if one aims to 
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them to better ways. Thus, our Lord ate with sinners, because 
He came to call them to repentance (Matt., ix. 10-13). 

; 1146. Friendship with Sinners.—(a) If this means that we 
like and dislike the same things as the sinners, it is an evil friend- 
ship, and it should be discontinued; (b) if it means that we seek 
to bring the sinner to imitate our good likes and dislikes, the 
friendship pertains to charity (Jer., xv. 19). 

1147, Should one continue to show signs of special regard to 
a friend who has taken to ways of sin? (a) As long as there is 
hope of betterment, one should not deny the other the benefits 
of friendship. If it would be wrong to desert a friend because 


. he was perishing from starvation, much more would it be wrong 


to desert him because he was perishing morally. (b) But if all 
hope of betterment has gone, one should give: up 4 companion- 
ship which is not profitable to either party, and may prove 
harmful. 
_ 1148. Charity towards Enemies.—Enemies can be considered 
In two senses : precisely as enemies, or precisely as human beings 
destined for beatitude. (a) If considered as enemies, they are 
not to be loved with charity—that is, it should be displeasing 
to us that they are enemies and opposed to us, for it would be 
contrary to charity to love in a neighbor that which is evil in 
him. (b) If considered as human beings, enemies should be loved 
with charity—that is, their nature created by God and capable 
of receiving grace and glory should be pleasing to us, for love 
of God should make us love all that belongs to Him, even that 
which is not well disposed towards ourselves. ce ; 
1149. The precept of love of enemies did not originate with 
the law of Christ. (a) It pertains to the natural law, for (i) it 
follows from the natural principle: ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you,” and (ii) it was known by natural 
reason (e.g., Plato and Cicero knew it). (b) Love of enemies _ 
was commanded in the Old Law, being the second great com- 
mandment of that law (Matt., xxii. 39), and was taught in var- 
ious Old Testament books (Lev., xix. 17, 18; Exod., xxiii. 4, 5; 
Proy., xx¥. 21, 22). (e) It was renewed by Christ, who corrected 


in particular, if the necessity should arise.- (¢) 0 
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the false interpretation of Leviticus, xix. 18, given by the Seribes | 
and Pharisees, who taught: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy friend and 
hate thy enemy.’’? In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord | 
declares: ‘‘I say to you: Love your enemies: do good to them — 
that hate you: that you may be the children of your Father who 
is in heaven’’ (Matt., v. 44, 45). 

1150. The following examples of love of one’s enemies are 
found in the Bible: (a) in the Old Testament, J oseph forgave his 
brethren who had sold him into Egypt, David spared the life of 
his persecutor Saul and wept over the ungrateful Absalom, and 
Moses prayed for the people who had rebelled against him; (b) 
in the New Testament our Lord mourned over Jerusalem whic 
had rejected Him, and on the Cross prayed for His enemies. — 

. 1151. What kind of love must we entertain for enemies? 
(a) A general love of enemies is that which extends to all neigh 
bors for the love of God, no exception being made as regards ent 
mies, This kind of love is required. Example: Caius makes 8 
act of love in which he declares his love for his neighbor, int 
mentions no names. Titus makes this act of love: ‘‘I love 
except Caius.’’? The act of love made by Caius is sufficient, that 
of Titus is insufficient. ad 

(b) A special love of enemies is that which extends to them 
in particular, not as included in.the human race oF the com 
munity, but as individuals, as when one expressly mentions the 

name of an enemy in his act of love. This kind of love of ene 
“mies is not required at all times. ghee 

1152. Is there an obligation of special love of enemies? (a) 
In eases of necessity (e.g., when the omission of a special ey 
would bring on hate), one is bound to special love. (b) Outs! 

of cases of necessity, one is bound to be willing to love ap enemy 


< eeenenene enercee:-intnee mst 


"-essity, one is not bound to love an enemy in particular, 
impossible to give such attention even to all those who are ® fi 
ute enemies. But to give an enemy more love than is required 8 

_.. sign of perfect charity. 2 aes 


Po OS 1153... The principles just given as to internal lo 
2 apply also to external love, or to the signs by whi 


we of enemies 
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love is manifested. For St. John says: ‘‘Let us not love in word, 
nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth’’ (I John, iii. 18). 
: (a) Hence, it is not lawful to deny to an enemy the common 
Soaps of charity (4.e.,.such benefits as are bestowed on his com- 
munity or class as a whole), for to do so would be to signify a 
desire for revenge (Lev., xix.'18). Consequently, he who ex- 
cludes his enemies from prayers offered for his neighbor. sins 
against charity. ene re ee 

(b) In cases of necessity, as when an enemy is in great need 
ie to life, fame, fortune or salvation, one is bound to show special 
signs of charity, such as salutation, conversation, assistance, ete. 
Thus, we are told: ‘‘If thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat; 
if he be thirsty, give him to drink’’ (Prov., xxv. 21). . 

(ec) Outside of cases of necessity, one is bound to be ready to 
assist an enemy, should there be need. bedded nt wa 

(d) Outside of necessity, one is not bound actually to mani- 
fest particular love for an enemy, by speaking to him, trading 
with him, visiting him, ete. Hence, David, although he had 
pardoned Absalom, would not meet him (II Kings, xiv. 24). To 
confer special benefits on an enemy when there is no obligation 
is a counsel of perfection: ‘‘Do good to those that hate you’’ 
(Matt., v. 24). . This heaps coals of fire upon the head of the 
enemy, curing him by the salutary pain of repentance, and 80 
overcomes evil by good (Rom., xii. 20, 21). ry pele 

1154. The common signs of charity are no 
that are shown to all mankind, but include also su 
ally shown,by one Christian to another Christian, 
to a fellow-citizen, by a relative to a relative, etc. 
& social call, though it would be a sign of special re 
case of one not a relative, might be only a common sign of char- 
ity in the case of -a relative... 04 P iL Pete ee hee 

(a) Hence, it is against charity to deny an enemy signs of 
charity that are customarily shown to all men. Example: Titus 
dislikes Balbus, and therefore: refuses to sell: to. him, does not 
return his salutations, speaks. to all others in company, while 
ignoring Balbus, and will not even answer if Balbus addresses 


t limited to those 
ch as are usu- 
by one citizen 
Thus, to make 


gard in the — 
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(b) It is against charity to deny an enemy signs of charity 
that are commonly shown to all those to whom one is similarly 
related. Examples: Claudia calls on her other children free 
quenty and makes them presents, but she keeps away from one 
daughter, even when the latter is sick and poor and she is calling 
next door. Sempronius habitually invites to his house for family 
festivities all his relatives except his brother. 

(ce) It is against charity to deny to an enemy some benefit 
not commonly shown, but which one has bestowed out of liber- 
ality on the group to which the latter belongs. In such 4 cast 
a special sign of charity becomes common. Example: Titus 
prepares a banquet for a neighboring institution, and purposely 
sends no invitation to two members whom he dislikes. 

1155. The rule that common signs of charity must be shows 
does not apply, if some higher or more urgent duty requires that 
they be omitted: however, internal charity must persist 4 ” 
while. 

(a) Thus, by reason of charity owed to se 
interests of an offender, one should at times omit the 
signs of charity. Examples: Caius avoids Balbus, with 
has had a quarrel, because he knows well that Balbus is 
some pretext to get revenge. Titus has a surly way of spe 
and his mother, in order to cure him, does not answer until he has 
spoken civilly. : 

(b) By reason of justice, the signs of charity should som” 
times be denied as a punishment. Examples: Claudia punishes 
her children, when they are disobedient, by refusing them os 
a time privileges given the other children. For the same d | 
she refuses to call on a daughter who ran away from home #2 
tmarried a worthless fellow. : : ! 

(ec) By reason of justice, the signs of charity should be 
fused, when this is required for the protection of one’s owe 


1f or to the petter 

common 
whom he 
seeking 


‘Tights. Example: Titus goes about defaming Sempronius an! 
family, but appears very affable when he meets Sempr 
latter knows all this, and hence is very cool with Titus, to 
_ that: the injuries are not held as light. — oi ate ease te 
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1156. The following are the rules for judging whether (apart 
from scandal to others) sin has been committed through refusal 
of the signs of charity: 

_(a) If internally there is hatred (7.¢., 4 contempt for one’s 
neighbor, as if he were unworthy of common charity), or malev- 
olence (i.¢., a will to exercise spite), then one is guilty of grave 
uncharitableness, unless the smallness of the matter makes ‘it 
only a venial sin. UG : 
; (b) If externally the denial of charity is such that in the 
judgment of a prudent man it indicates real hatred, and the 
injured party perceives this and is scandalized or hurt thereby, 
the sin of uncharitableness. is committed, even though there be 
no internal hatred. The gravity depends on the scandal or 
offense caused the other party. Example: Claudius and Balbus, 
once very friendly, have had a disagreement. Now, when Claud- 
ius sees Balbus coming in his direction, he turns off by a side 
street, not to show hatred, but to avoid a meeting. If Balbus does 
not know this, or does not care, no sin—or at most only a venial 
sin—is committed; but if Balbus is deeply wounded or seandal- 
ized by this conduct, Claudius sins seriously against charity. — 


1157. Refusal of Greetings—(a) To refuse to exchange 4 
’”) indicates a want — 


of charity, when such mutual courtesy is expected according to 
fre it. Example: 


custom ; not, however, when custom does not requ 
In Balba’s office the girls employed usually salute one another 
on arrival and departure, but Balba never salutes Titia, and 
hence is regarded as her enemy. On Caius’ street the neighbors 
are of a very mixed kind, and it is not customary to speak to 
everybody. Hence, the fact that Caius never. salutes certain 
neighbors, whom he dislikes, does not signify any uncharitable- 
ness on his part... sot oe ; ately 2 
(b) To refuse to salute another first, where custom expects 
this, is a mark of uncharity, unless one has a sufficient excuse. 
Examples: Claudius has a grudge against Sempronius, an eld- 
erly man who is much his senior, and says he will never salute 
him as others do. Titus refuses to greet Balbus, his. acquain- 


~ more of a claim on account of their greater nearness to 4% 


“more titles to affection, or has a more enduring right to b 
—(b) ‘subjectively, when. the person loving is more t 
moved in his feelings, even though the object be not 


_ Supreme objectively, since He is infinite perfection an 
highest of all claims on our love. Hence, one should be 
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tance, when they meet, because in the past Balbus has treated 
his greetings with contempt, and shows that he does not care to 
notice Titus. blag a hs 
(c) To refuse to return a salutation sincerely given indicates 
a want of charity. pat Sees eral 
1158. The Order of Charity.—Charity not only requires that 
we love God, ourselves, and our neighbors, but it also obliges ¥s 
to love these objects according to a certain order, some being 
preferred to others. ae ’ 
(a) God must be loved above all, more than self (Matt. aT 
24), more than father and mother (Matt., x. 37; Luke, = 
a for He is the common good of all, and the source of all 
good. wea 
. (b) Other things being equal, one should love self more than 
one’s neighbor, for the love of self is the model for the love of 


neighbor (Matt., xxii. 39), and nature itself inclines to this” | 


accordance with the saying: ‘‘Charity begins at home.” 
(ce) Among neighbors those should be loved more ert 


to: ourselves. ’ : 
ively; 


1159. Love can become greater in two ways: (a) objectt 


when the person loved is esteemed as of greater worth, F 
e loved; 


ouched an¢ 
more ami 


able in itself,-. 2) =. 


1160. The Character of our Love of God—(a) It must be 


d has the 


to suffer any loss rather than abandon God. (b) It mast 
supreme subjectively, in our desire, that is, realizing that 


the highest good, we should at least wish to give Him the um 


of our fervor and ardor. -(¢) It need not be supreme subjee 


_ tively, in fact ; for we are not always masters of our feelings, ® 
- things that are nearer to us affect us more than those 


that 
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of a dear human friend than at the thought of God, provided 
the will places God above all. gw E 

1161. Regarding the love of God for the sake of reward, we 
must note: (a) If there is question of the eternal reward, one 
may love and serve God for the sake of reward, provided one 
makes the reward the end of one’s service, but not the end of 
God; for salvation is really the end of our faith (I Pet., i. 9), 
but God is the end of all, and He is to be preferred to all. This 
love of God for the sake of reward coéxists with charity, for one 
may love a friend for his own sake, and at the same time expect 
benefits from the friendship, provided the love of benevolence is 
uppermost. (b) If there is question of a temporal reward, one 
may love and serve God for the sake of the reward, not in the 
Sense that spiritual things are made a means and temporal things 
their end, but in the sense that one hopes one’s service of Go 
will be so blessed that one will have health, strength and oppor- 
tunity, so as to be enabled to continue and progress in that 
Service, “, : 

1162. Regarding the love of self (i.e., of the inner man, or 
our spiritual nature), we should note:(a) Objectively, one esteems 
others who are higher in sanctity than oneself (¢.g., the Blessed 
Virgin), as more worthy of love. But one may desire for self 
according to charity such progress in virtue that one will pass 


some others who are now better than oneself; for the virtue 


of charity is given us that we may perfect ourselves, (b) Sub- 
than other persons, and 


jectively, one holds self as being nearer 
thus loves oneself with a greater intensity. = Be 
1163. Is it lawful to sacrifice one’s own spiritual goods for 
the benefit of a neighbor? = ee abe Pas 
(a) One may not sacrifice necessary spiritual goods for the 
benefit, spiritual or temporal, of any one, not even of the whole 
world; for in so doing one inflicts a wound on one’s own soul 
and prefers the good of others to one’s own spiritual welfare. 


Hence, it is not lawful to wish to be damned in place of another; 
to commit sin, mortal or venial, to prevent another from sin- 
d proximate danger 


ning; or to expose oneself to the certain an 
of sin for the sake of another’s spiritual progress. 
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(b) One may, however, sacrifice unnecessary or less neces- 
sary spiritual goods for the benefit, spiritual or temporal, of a 
neighbor; for, by doing this, one chooses the course which 
wishes, and does not lessen but rather increases one’s 0¥ 
profit. Thus, a priest should interrupt his devotions 
confession of a penitent ; a daughter should give up t 
becoming a nun as long as her parents need her; a lay 
should stay away from Mass on Sunday, 
be cared for, or a dying person must be baptized ; 
to make the heroic act of charity, by which one tran: 
isfactory value of one’s good works to the souls in 
one may expose oneself to a remote danger of sin in } 
perform a great service of charity, as in waiting on a sick PF 
son who on account of irritability is a great temptation to ene 
one may wish that one’s entrance into heaven be delayed, 80 ths 
one may labor longer for souls (Philip., i. 23, 24). 

1164. The Love of the Body.—(a) One shou 


perso 


order to 


spiritual welfare of one’s neighbor to one’s own bodily we ve 
for our neighbor is called to be a partaker with us in thee) 


vision, while the body will share only in accidental glory- 


should prefer one’s own bodily welfare to that of another, 


other things being equal, for it has more of a claim on On. | : 
ssity in whieh 
don t 


neighbor will perish eternally unless help is given him, 
_ an infant is about to die without baptism; (b) gravé spi 
need, or that in which a neighbor runs grave danger 0". 
his soul unless help is given, as when a dying person, Wh? #8 % 
mortal sin, asks for a confessor, because he is scarcely able 
make an act of perfect contrition; (¢) ordinary spiritu 
or that in which a neighbor is in remote danger of dampa 


al 2 


in proximate danger of sin, but. can easily help himself, e & a 


the case with those who from choice live in occasions of sin-: oo 
tag 1166. For a neighbor who is in extreme spiritual need, ° 
should risk death (I John, iii. 16) or lesser evils, if the follow 


to hear the 
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conditions are present: (a) if there is a good prospect of success 
in helping the needy one (e.g., a mother is not obliged to undergo 
an operation dangerous to her life, in order to secure the baptism 
of her child, if it is uncertain that the baptism can be adminis- 
tered); (b) if there is no-one else who can and will give the 
needed help; (e) if there is no reason of public good that stands 
in the way; thus, if by helping one in extreme need a person 
would lose his life, and so deprive of his aid a large number who 
are also in extreme need, he should prefer to help the many 
rather than the one. a 

1167. For a neighbor who is in grave spiritual necessity, the 
same risk is not required of all. (a) The risk of death itself is 
tequired of pastors of souls (John, x. 11), since they have bound 
themselves to this. Hence, a pastor who would refuse to go to 
@ parishioner dying of pestilence and needing absolution and 
Extreme Unetion, would’ offend against justice, while another 
Priest who would go to such a dying person would practise the 
Perfection of charity ; for the dying person can help himself by 
an act of contrition, and the strange priest is not bound by 
office to care for him. (b) The risk of some great corporal evil 
(such as a sickness or impairment of health) should be taken 
even by those who are not pastors of the person in need, if there 
18 no one else to help. Thus, if a pastor were sick, another 
Priest ought to visit a dying person, even at the risk of catching 
a severe cold. ee SY 

1168. For a neighbor who is in ordinary spiritual necessity 
charity requires that something be done (Ecclus., xvii. 12). 
(a) But it does not require the risk of life or of serious bodily 
loss, for the person in danger can easily and better help himself. 
Thus, it is not necessary that one should penetrate into the haunts 
of criminals and endanger one’s life, in order to drag away one 
who chooses to go to such places. (b) It does require that one 
be willing to undergo a slight bodily inconvenience or depriva- 
tion. Thus, an ordinary headache or the loss of a meal ought 
not to stop one from counselling another in order to keep him 


away from bad company. ~~ ; 
1169. If only corporal good (life, health, liberty, etc.) is 


_- surrender his rations to the other, that both may not 
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compared with corporal good of the same kind, 
above, one should prefer one’s own good to that of another. 
Thus, it is not lawful to offer oneself as substitute for a con- 
demned criminal, or to put one’s family into bankruptey to aw 
another family from bankruptcy. But, if a neighbor’s corP0 
good is of a more important kind or is connected with higher 
goods, then one may sacrifice one’s own good for that of another. 

(a). Thus, one may prefer a greater corporal good of a neigh- 
bor to a lesser corporal good of one’s own. Examples: One may 
weaken one’s health to save another’s life. One may give of 
one’s blood for a transfusion to assist another who is in danger of 
death. ey ee ofa ney 

--.. (b) One may prefer an equal corporal good of an 
an equal corporal good of one’s own, if the common good requires 
this; for the good of all is preferable to that of an individusl 
Thus, one may expose oneself to the peril of death in order t0 
protect a public person whose life is very importan 

Thus, policemen and firemen, soldiers and sailors, are 
imperilling their own safety for the safety of the public. 
fy (c) One may prefer an equal corporal good of another, wh? 
is only a private individual, to one’s own equal goo 
lon. is to practise virtue,.to assist a person jn nee 

edification. At least, it is more probable that this js lawful, for 

the good of virtue is a higher good than the good of the spuh 
and the Fathers praise holy men who sold themselves into 
or who gave themselves as hostages to barbarians, 
tion of captives; and they hold up for admiration 

Pythias, each of whom was ready to die for the other. 

it is not against the charity owed to self to jump into 
and risk one’s life in order to rescue a drowning perso® 

28 heroic charity. is a better adornment to self than mere, ordins? 

charity. Similarly, if two explorers in a wilderness 
enough provisions for one to reach civilization, one 


eighbor t0 
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- ~. 1170. There are two exceptions to the rules just giv 
: A person should not risk his life for another’s life, if he 
endangers his own salvation (e.g., if he is in a state 0 
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cannot reconcile himself to God). But this case is theoretical, 
for it is admitted that one who makes the supreme sacrifice of 
giving his life with a virtuous intention, has not only charity, 
but the perfection of charity (John, xv. 13), which will certainly 
purify him even from’a multitude of sins. (b) One should not 
a one’s life for the life of another, if a third party has a 
igher claim on him. Thus, a married man, who has a dependent 

wife and children, may not throw away his life for the sake of 
a friend. eee. : oo 

1171. The order of gharity between different neighbors is as 
follows: (a) as to good in general (e.g., the attainment of salva- 
tion), we should love all neighbors alike, for we should desire 
salvation for all; (b) as to good in particular (e.g., the degree 
of beatitude), we should love some more than others. Thus, we 
should desire a higher degree of glory for the Blessed Virgin 
than for the Saints. ; ae 4 

1172. The reasons for loving one neighbor more than another 
can be reduced to two. (a) One neighbor may be nearer to God 
than another, and hence more deserving of love—for example, 
4 saintly acquaintance may be nearer to God than a sinful rela- 
tive. (b) One neighbor may be nearer to ourselves on account 
of relationship by blood or marriage, friendship, civil or profes- 
sional ties, ete. Thus, a cousin is nearer by nature to his cousin 
than another person who is not a relative. = : : 

1173. The order of charity as between those nearer to God 
and those nearer to self is as follows: rece 

(a) Objectively, we should esteem more those who are better, 
and desire for them that higher degree of God’s favor which be- 
longs to their merits. But we may desire for those. nearer to our- 
selves that they will finally surpass in holiness those now better 
than they are, and thus attain to a greater beatitude.” Moreover, _ 
while we prefer in one respect (i.¢., that of holiness) a saintly. 
person, who is a stranger, we prefer in many respects (eg.,.0n 
account of relationship, friendship, gratitude) another who is 

(b) Subjectively, the love for those nearer to self is greater, 
that is, more intense, more vividly felt. The preferences for 
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those nearer to self, therefore, far from being wrong or the expres 
sion of mere natural love, are expressions of charity itself. For 
it is God’s will that more love should be-shown to those who are 
nearer to us: ‘‘If any man have not care of his own, and espt- 
ctally of those of his house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel’? (I Tim., v. 8). Hence, charity itself inclines 
one to have more love for one’s own, and it supernaturalizes 
filial piety, patriotism, and friendship. 

1174. The order to be followed in the manifestation of char 
ity will correspond with the order of charity itself. (a) ™ 
those to whom greater objective love is due, on account 0 
holiness, more respect due to their excellence should be 
(b) To those to whom greater return of love is due 00 account 
of the benefits they have shown (as parents, friends, ete.), more 
assistance should be given spiritually and temporally. bacabed 
if one had to choose between helping either @ relative oF # 
stranger who was more virtuous, one would have to 
favor of the relative. (c) To those to whom greater 
love is due, more signs of affection (such as visits). sho 
given. ; 


shown. 


(a) if the common good requires such a preference. 


public interest demands that in conferring positions, ™ iad : 
gue i 


appointments, or voting for candidates, one should not be 
by family affections or private friendships, but only by the aa 
mon welfare; and one should decide in favor of the better maps 
_» (b) if the person nearer to self has forfeited bis 
to preference. Thus, a son who has treated his father with co 
tempt and is a wastrel, may be deprived of his share © 
family goods in favor of strangers who are self-sacrificins 6 
who promote some holy eause.. 8 8 ural 
-. 1176. The order of charity between various kinds of nat 
relationships is as follows: (a) the relationship that arises 
consanguinity is prior and more stable, since it arises from na!" 
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1175. Exceptions to the above are the following ¢3se > 
which the good of the better person should be preferred: “in| 


his claims — 
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may. be preferred even to kinship, when there is question of 
society and companionship (Prov., xviii. 24). 

1177. In practice, other things being equal, one should mani- 
fest more love to a relative in those things that belong to the rela- 
tionship. wees 

(a) To those who are related by blood, corporal or temporal 
assistance is more due. If one has to choose between helping 
one’s indigent parents or an indigent friend, one should rather 
help one’s parents. fe hth 

(b) To those who are spiritually related (e.g., pastor and 
Parishioner, director and penitent, god-parent and god-child), 
More spiritual assistance in instruction, advice and prayer is due. 
Thus, a pastor is supposed to be more solicitous about instructing 
his congregation than his relatives who belong to another con- 
gregation. 

: (c) To those who are related by some special tie, political, 
military, religious, etc., more is due in things political, military, 
religious, ete., than to others. Thus, a soldier owes obedience to 
his officer, and not to his father, in matters that pertain to army 
life; a priest owes deference to an ecclesiastical superior in 
clerical matters, not to his parents. irs 

P 1178. Kinship, as being an older and more fundamental rela- 

tionship, should have precedence in assistance over any other 
kind of private relationship in ease of conflict and extreme neces- 
sity. (a) Thus, as regards spiritual matters (e.g., calling a 
Priest to give absolution), if a parent and a spiritual father were 
both in extreme necessity, one’s first duty would be to one’s 
Parent. (b) As regards temporal matters, if one has to choose 
between assisting one’s needy parents and remaining in some 
relationship in which one cannot help them, one should give up 
the relationship, if possible. Thus, a Religious is allowed to 
return to the world, if his parents require his support. : 

1179. The order of charity as between kinsfolk gives pref- 
erence of course to the nearer relatives—parents, children, wife. 
Between these nearer relatives there is also an order of preference, 
as follows:(a) objectively (or with reference to the greater or less 
claim to respect and honor), the order is: father, mother, wife, 


_. .. first direct self towards God, and then wish the same 
- (e) Among neighbors, since love of them will be entirely 
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children; (b) subjectively (or with reference to the greater or 
less intensity of affection), the order is the reverse, namely: 
children, wife, parents. eee 
1180. The following should be noted about this order of pref- 
erence between the members of one’s family: (a) the basis of 
preference given is only kinship, and hence there may be other 
considerations to change the order given (e.g., 4 pious mother 38 
rightly more respected and honored by her children than a worth- 
less father); (b) there is no notable excess in the:elaim of one 
member of the family over that of another, and hence those whose 
affections do not follow the order given are not guilty of serious 
sin. Pats on oe : a 
1181. The order in which relatives have a claim on 
when several are in.equal need is as follows: (a) in cases of ordl- 
nary need the order is, first, the wife, for a man leaves his paren 
for his wife (Gen., ii. 24); second, the children, for ordinan'Y 
parents must provide for children, and not children for parents 
~ (II Cor., xii. 14); third, parents; after these come in order, 
brothers and sisters, other relatives, friends, fellow-citizens of the 
same locality or country, all others; (b) in ease of extreme ne 
however, parents are to be preferred to all others, even to W 
children or creditors, since one receives life from parents. 
1182, The order of charity is also observed in heaven. (a) 
_ Thus, God is loved above all, not only objectively, but also sub- 
jectively, for. His amiability is better understood and is not for 
a moment neglected. : (b) Self -is loved less, objectively, than 
_ those who are higher, and more, objectively, than those who at” 
lower in glory; for the state of the blessed is fixed, and each 
them desires that which God wills. But, subjectivel, 
self with a more intense love, since charity itself inclin 
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- 1183, The Acts of Charity.—The principal act of the virtue 
of charity is love. It is sometimes spoken of as benevolence, but 
m reality the love of charity includes more than mere benevo- 
lence. (a) Thus, benevolence wishes well to another according 
to a right judgment, and so it pertains to charity, which rejoices 
i the perfections cf God and wishes beatitude to man; but (b) 
love is a union of affection with another, which makes one regard 
him as another self, and so it pertains to charity, which, as said — 
above, is a supernatural friendship. One can be benevolent to-. 
wards a stranger and for a passing moment, but love is intimate 
and lasting, from its nature. — 4 : 

1184, Exercise of the Act of Love.—(a) From benevolence 
Proceed gladness at the perfections of God (I Pet., i. 8), zeal for 
His external glory (I Pet., iv. 11), grief over sin’ committed 
against Him (Ps. lxxii. 3), obedience to His commandments 
(John, xiv. 15, 21, 23). (b) From the union of affection pro- 
ceed a warmth of inclination and a personal interest in the 
things of God, so that one rejoices over the divine perfections, not 
merely because one knows that this is a duty, but because one 
feels the attachment of a friend for all that pertains to God. 

1185. Charity loves God: (a) for His own sake; (b) immedi- 
ately; (c) entirely; (d) without measure. == 

1186.-We love God for His own sake, in the sense that there 
is nothing distinct from God that causes Him to be loved. (a) 
Thus, there is no ulterior end on account of which He is loved, 
for He is the Last End of all; (b) there is no perfection different 
from His nature that makes Him lovable, since He is perfection 
itself ; (c) there is no source of His goodness on account of which 
He is loved, since He is the Primal Source. ~ BSE at ay 

1187. We may love God for the sake of reward (see 1161), on 
account of benefits, and for fear of punishment, in the following 
senses: (a) the eternal reward is the proximate end of our love 
of God: ‘‘Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of 
your souls’’ (I Pet., i. 9) ; but the end of salvation itself, and the 
Last End of love of God, is God Himself ; (b) temporal rewards, 
benefits received,:and the wish to avoid punishment, are dispo- 
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sitions that lead up to love of God, or to progress in His Jove; but 
they are not the end of the act of love. 

1188. Charity loves God immediately, and so differs from 
natural love of God. (a) Thus, natural love of God rises from 
love of neighbor whom we see to love of God whom we do not 
see, just as natural knowledge rises from the creature to the 
Creator. (b) Charity, on the contrary, tends to God first, and 
by reason of Him includes the neighbor in its love. 

1189. Charity loves God entirely. 
mean that the creature’s love is adequate to the amiability © 
God, for God is infinite, whereas love in the most perfect creature 
must be finite. (b) It means, with reference to the object of love, 
that charity loves everything that pertains to God—each of - 
Divine Persons, all of the divine perfections. (¢) It means, with 
reference to the person who loves, that he loves God to the best 
of his ability, by subordinating all else to God and preferring 
His love to other loves. On earth, charity gives to God the 
greatest objective love; in heaven, it also gives Him the greatest 
subjective love (see 1129) : “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with thy whole heart’’ (Deut., vi. 5). 

1190. Charity loves God without measure, as St. Bernard 
says (De diligendo Deo, cap. 1). God has fixed a degree of per 
fection in charity beyond which a soul will not progress; but 
one should set a limit for himself, for love has to do with Goo 
who is not measured, but is the measure of all things. 

(a) Hence, in the internal act of love, there is no possibinlt 
of excess, since the Object is infinitely amiable and the End 
all, and so the greater the charity, the better it is. 

: (b) In external acts proceeding from charity, howevel 
is a possibility of excess, since these acts are a means to an em 
and have to be measured by charity and reason. ‘Thus, it w? 
be excessive to give more to strangers than to one’s needy PIF 
ents, for this act would not be according to the rule of charity- 
It would also be excessive to perform works of charity, 


there 


(a) But this does not 


-when one | 


ought to be attending to household duties, for reason Ted” : 


_ that everything be done at its proper time and place. 
1191. The love of an enemy may be a better act than 


clo 
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of a friend, when there are special excellencies in the former love 
that are not found in the latter. (a) Thus, if the enemy, all 
things considered, is a better person than the friend, and if he is 
for that reason objectively preferred, this is as it should be (see 
1173). (b) If the parties are of equal merit, an act of love 
towards the enemy on account of supernatural charity is better 
than an act of love towards the friend on account of natural affec- 
tion: ‘If you love them that love you, what reward shall you 
have? do not even the publicans this?’ (Matt., v. 46). 

1192. If all other things are equal, the love of the friend is 
essentially better, while the love of the enemy is better in some 
minor respects. (a) Thus, the love of the friend has a better 
object, for the friend who loves us is better than the enemy who 
hates us; it has also an object that has a greater claim on charity, 
as being nearer to self. Hence, it is essentially a better and more 
meritorious act. (b) The love of the enemy is more difficult, and 
May thus be a more convincing sign that one really loves God. 
But the fact that an act is more difficult does not suffice to make 
it more meritorious, or else we should have to say that the love 
of neighbor is more meritorious than the love of God. 


Art. 6: THE EFFECTS OF CHARITY tl 
(Summa Theologica, JI—II, qq. 28-33.) 


1193. Internal Effects of Charity——There are three acts of 
the soul that result from love, viz., joy, peace, mercy. (a). The joy 
of charity is a repose or delight of the soul in the perfections of 
God and in the union of self and the neighbor with Him: ‘<The 
fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy’’ (Gal., v. 22). (b) The peace 
of charity is the harmony of man with God, self and the neigh- 
bor: ‘‘There is much peace to those that love Thy law’’: (Ps. 
exviii. 165). (c) Mercy is an inclination of the will to relieve 
the misery of another; it follows from charity, for love of the 
brotherhood ‘‘weeps with them that weep’’ (Rom., xii. 10, 15). 

1194. Joy.—The precept of charity includes a precept of joy, 
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and hence the Apostle says: ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord always; agail, 
I say, rejoice’’ (Philip., iv. 4, 5). ‘This joy of charity has the 
following properties: (a) it is about good, not about iniquity, 
and it is not: unrestrained; it rejoices ‘‘in the Lord”; (b) # , 
should not be discontinued or interrupted by sin, but should 
rejoice ‘‘always.”” It may, however, be mixed with sorrow ww 
sin or the delay of entrance into the presence of God (Rom. 2 
15; Ps. exix. 5), for only in heaven will joy be filled. (John, * 
11). St. Paul spoke of himself as ‘‘sorrowful, yet always 7 
joicing’’ (II Cor., vi. 10). eee , 
1195. Peace.—The precept of charity also includes @ precept 
of peace, and: our Lord commands: ‘‘Have peace among your 
selves’’ (Mark, ix. 49). Peace, like joy, has two properties: () 
it should be genuine (7.¢., it should be a contentment and agree 
ment based on right), for there is a false peace, of which 
says: ‘‘I am not come to bring peace’’ (Matt., x. 34), whieh — 
in a good that is only apparent, and which does not exclud 
evil ‘and anxiety (Wis., xiv. 22); (b) peace is constant, for, #8 
‘long as charity remains, there are friendly relations igre 
“and man, and order in the interior of the soul. Perfect am 
quility, it is true, is found only in heaven. On earth, “the l 
turbances may arise in the lower part of the soul, or from wi | 
out, but the will continues in the peace of God (II Cor., i. 4) | 
1196. Reconciliation of a sinner to God is effected through ® 
act of perfect. charity: ‘‘He who loves Me, will be loved ah : 
Father and I will love him’’ (John, xiv. 21). (a) Thus SY 
washed away, even before Baptism or absolution, when the avs | 
~ makes an act of love of God joined with a desire, at least imp 
- of receiving the Sacrament of Baptism or Penance. The act 
~- love is not the cause, but the final disposition introducing J : 
» cation. (b) The punishment of sin is forgiven, when one 
“an act of love, or performs a good deed out of love of a 
~ the degree of- remission corresponds to the fervor of the ee | 
- 4197. Does the precept of peace demand unanimity of ee z 


Smeénta Pike ae 
3 ould be sem 
“oils 


= (a) ‘In matters of greater importance, there sh 
“ment in judgments; else, there will not be that harmony ne 
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desiring the same things and disliking the same things, which 
constitute peace. In necessary things, therefore, there should be 
unity of judgments: ‘‘I beseech of you, brethren, by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no schisms among you, but that you be perfect in 
the same mind and in the same judgment” (I Cor., i. 10). 

_(b) In matters of slight importance, difference of opinion 
does not remove friendship, for each one thinks that his judg- 
ment will better serve the good that is sought alike by all. We 
find that even very holy men have disagreed on matters of opin- 
ion—for example, Paul and Barnabas on the question whether 
or not Mark should be taken on the second missionary journey 
(Acts, xv. 37), Jerome and Augustine on the status of Mosaic 
observances after the death of Christ. Disputes may offend 
against charity, however, if they become too personal or too’ 
heated, as sometimes happens even to minds occupied with 
heavenly things (e.g., theologians, spiritual writers). 

1198. Reconciliation with enemies is necessary, in order that 
Peace may be maintained. It includes: (a) internally, the put- 
ting away of thoughts and feelings contrary to concord; (b)- 
externally, signs of renewed charity, if there has been an open. 
breach, a OAR Oy ge tei ds bite 

. 1199. The duty of reconciliation does not necessitate the for- 
giveness of every kind of wrong suffered from an enemy—that is, 
it does not always oblige one freely to remit the consequences of 
an enemy’s acts. There are three kinds of wrong: (a) offenses, 
which are such contradictions offered to the will of another as 
do not trespass on any strict right or occasion any damage. Ex- 
ample: Balbus, who is in great distress, asks his friend Titus 
to secure employment for him. Titus could easily do this favor, 
but he refuses; (b) injuries, which are violations of the strict’ 
Tight of another, but without damage. Example: Claudia ad- 


dresses Caia in very disrespectful language when no witnesses 
he taking from another of 


are present: (c) damages, which are t. 
what is his, or harm done to him as regards his soul, his life, his 
fame, or his fortune. Examples are theft, scandal, assault and: 
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1200. Whether an offender asks pardon or not, one is obliged 
to forgive the offense—that is, to put aside all aversion, indigns- 
tion and hatred: ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us’’ (Matt., vi. 12). But, granting that om 
desires salvation for the offender as for others, shows the com 
mon signs of charity, and is not prompted by hatred, the fol 
lowing are not required: (a) that one so pardon the offense 
as to take the offender back to the same special friendship as m° 
have existed before; (b) that one overlook an injury so 4 mt 
to require satisfaction (and hence, without acting against chat- 
ity, Caia may insist on an apology from Claudia for the 
respectful language used by the latter); and (¢) that oné ™ 
nounce restitution or reparation for damage done one. Noon 
is obliged to give to another what is one’s own, and, if there 
no other way of securing one’s rights, one may have recoursé Ws 
court. If the result of prosecution will be punishment of the 
offender rather than restitution (as in case of libel or slander), 
it is not uncharitable to prosecute the offender, if one’s motive 8 
the fulfillment of justice, the prevention of the same wrong 
others, or the honor of one’s family (Lev., xix. 17). 5 

1201. There are cases, however, in which charity requires 
one to forgive a debt of satisfaction or restitution, namely, W. 


this would impose too heavy a burden on the offender, comp 
with the benefit that. would be derived therefrom. (a) Thus 
is repent 


restitution should not be insisted on, when the offender 
ant and can ill afford to pay the debt, and the party offen t 
can easily get along without the payment. (b) Punishme? 
should not be insisted on, if the harm done the offender oF 
family will be out of proportion to any good that may © 
(c) Prosecution should not be used, if a wrong can be amicably 
adjusted out of court (I Cor., vi.1)..° apie 
-» 1202. Who should make the advances towards reconciliatio 
after a rupture of charitable relations? (a) If only one P 
was the offender, he should normally make the first move towards 
reconciliation. - It is of counsel, but not of precept, th 


cent party ask for reconciliation, unless the circumstances ae ore 
more 


+ that he should do so, as when the offended party can mu 


7 


at the inne . 


| 
| 
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easily make the advances, or when great scandal will arise, or 
When the offender will become hardened in hate and lose his 
soul, if the party offended does not make efforts for peace. (b) 
If both parties -were offenders, he who offended more seriously 
should make the advances. (¢) If both offended equally, he 
who was first to disturb the peace should also be first to work 
for its restoration. (d) If it does not appear which of the parties 
as ae to blame in any of the foregoing ways, both are equally 
1203, The manner of seeking reconciliation is as follows: (a) 
Reconciliation can be sought either in person, or through an in- 
termediary who is a friend to both parties. (b) It can be sought 
either explicitly (by expressing regret and asking pardon), or 
implicitly (by a friendly conversation or favors shown).  Gen- 
erally speaking, an inferior (e.g., a child) should: explicitly 
Tequest reconciliation with a superior (¢.9., @ parent) ; but it will 
suffice for a superior to seek forgiveness from an inferior im- 

Plicitly. ae 
‘i 1204. The time for seeking reconciliation is the earliest pos- 
sible moment : ‘‘If thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave 
there thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift’’ (Matt., 
Vv. 23, 24). (a) Thus, internal reconciliation (4. repentance 
on the part of the offender and forgiveness on the part of the one 
offended) should not be delayed, and should precede any sacred 
action, such as offering a gift to God, if this latter is to be 
acceptable and meritorious. (b) External reconciliation (7.¢., ask- 
ing pardon and making satisfaction) and the manifestation of 
the circumstances of 


forgiveness should be attended to as soon as 
time and place permit. The resolve to be reconciled externally 


is included in internal reconciliation, but prudence dictates that 
one wait for the suitable occasion, lest precipitation make mat- 
ters worse. a mes egal edd Ce as oe 
1205. Mercy.—From charity results mercy, for he who loves 
his neighbor as a friend in God, must grieve over the latter’s 
sorrows as if they were his own. Our Lord commands: ‘‘Be ye 


of the higher powers of the soul (i.e., of the intellect am 
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merciful, as your Heavenly Father is also merciful’ (Luke, vi | 
36). But not all compassion is true mercy or supernatural. | 
(a) Thus, as regards the object that causes sorrow, true mere] 
grieves over the evils that befall another against his will, such a 
sickness, failure in an enterprise, or undeserved misfortune. Bit 
wilful evil, such as sin, provokes not merey, but rather indigns 
tion, although one may compassionate sinners on account of the 
ills their sins bring on them (Matt., ix..36). 
(b) As regards the internal cause of sorrow 
supernatural mercy arises from the love of charity for th 
suffering; natural mercy, from the fear one has that 4 
evil may overtake oneself, or that oneself may suffer 
account of another’s misfortune. - 
_..(e) As regards the act of mercy, 
ceeds from the will, regulates the emotions, and: 
lated by reason. Thus, mercy differs from the sens 
a refined person experiences at the sight of suffering, whi . 
though good in itself, may never lead to a wish to alleviate 5° ; 
row... Thus, also, it differs from unregulated sympathy, wih Hi 
bestows help or forgiveness indiscriminately, without thought 0 | 
‘the greater evils that may result; it differs from sentimentality 
‘which does not restrain tears and .other emotional expressi? 
--within due bounds. :‘The- virtue of mercy has a care for pana 
- terests of justice; but mere pity, like prejudice, blinds the 
-to what is true and right. end TT x of 
1206. The causes of an-unmerciful spirit are: (a)- lae 
‘charity towards one who is in misery; (b) pride oF too mt 
prosperity, which makes one feel that others suffer justly, Fr 
one is above.their condition (Prov., xxviii. 4) ; (¢) great 
- fortunes or fears that have hardened one’s disposition, 0F 
one 'self-centered.¢ ee ob : cps 


or sympathy, 
e one | 


loss o2 
it is to be noted that it pro 


is itself reg 
ible distrs | 
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: ee cel 
os0120T. Mercy: Compared with the Other: Moral Virtues. ‘ 


{ 
--Merey, if taken for the emotion. of sympathy as regulat sont | 
_ Teason, is inferior to prudence and justice, which are Pel) | 


__(b) Merey, if taken for an act’ of the will disliking the 
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6f another and moving one to remove that misery, surpasses the 
other moral virtues; indeed, it may be said to be something 
divine, and hence more than a virtue. Certainly, it is the great- 
est of the virtues that have to do with the neighbor, for of 
its nature it implies freedom from some defect and. the relief of 
that defect in others, which is not the case with other virtues. 
Thus, while prudence directs acts and justice renders to others 
their due, these do not of. themselves remove ignorance or desti- 
tution in a neighbor. - ee a, 
1208. Mercy. Compared with Charity.—(a) In itself (1.€., 
considered precisely as to its essential notes of freedom from 
misery and relief given to the miserable), mercy is the greatest 
of the virtues. For, carried to its highest development, freedom 
from defect means infinite perfection; while relief of defect in 
others means that, out of infinite love for the Supreme Good, 
relief is poured out by God on. His creatures. Thus, in God 
mercy is an extension of the love God has towards His own good- 
ness, for the benefit of creatures, and is greater than charity: - 
“The mercy of God is above all His works’’ (Ps. exliv. 9). 
(b) In its subject (ie., considered precisely as to the perfec- 
tion it brings to its possessor), mercy is inferior in creatures 
to charity. For it is better to be united by love to the Supreme 
Good than to remove evil in a creature: ‘‘ Above all these things 
have charity’? (Col., iii. 14). . Mercy is the sum of the Christian 
religion as far as external works are concerned, but charity is 
the sum of Christianity as regards internal acts. 
1209. The Obligation of Mercy.—(a) The natural law itself 
ineuleates mercy, but those not influenced by. divine ahaa : 
have not highly esteemed it or practised it. Thus, Plato wishe 
that all the poor might be sent into exile. Virgil thought that 
freedom from pity was a sign of wisdom; Seneca called. mercy — 
a vice of the soul; Nietzsche taught that compassion has no place 
in the morality of the superman... )c5.058:2g4¢/ 4) fhe FON ed 
(b) The divine law commands mercy, especially in the New 
Testament. Assistance of the poor, the. widows, . the orphans, 
the sick, the captives, the slaves and other unfortunates is every- 


: ea generous person can benefit only a small percentes? 


thee: verily to do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk solit 
itous with thy God’’ (Mich., vi. 8). 

1210. External Effects of Charity.—Three external effects of 
charity will now be considered—beneficence, almsgiving and fr 
ternal correction. These are not distinct virtues, but only st 
arate acts pertaining to the virtue of charity and proceeding— 
like love, joy and peace—from the same motive of love of 
(a) Thus, beneficence naturally results from charity, sinee ™ 
of the acts of friendship is to do good to one’s friend; (b) alms 
giving is one of the special ways in which beneficence is ext 
cised ; (ec) fraternal correction is a species of spiritual 
giving. 

1211. Beneficence.—Not every act of helping others is virtw- 
ous, nor is all virtuous assistance called beneficence. (a) Thus 
to assist others in evil is maleficence, nor is it virtuous 
help them with an evil purpose. Examples: To give money # 
criminals to help them defeat the law is participation in erimé 


To give presents to others in order to receive a return of ae 
from them is cupidity (Luke, xiv. 12). (b) To assist iors of 
to do 9 


f God, 


out of a sense of obligation, is justice; to do so out of love © 
is beneficence. © it 
1212. Beneficence is a duty, and like charity should be univer 
sal: ‘‘While we have time, let us work good to all men” (G3! 
vi. 10) ; ‘‘Do good to them that hate you’’ (Matt., v. 44)- But 
this does not mean that no discrimination is to be used in 
ficence, or that impossibilities are required.’ 
(a) Not every kind of activity in which others are 
is deserving of assistance, not every kind of suffering of others 


| may be removed. Examples: Criminals or enemies of the a 
are not to be assisted in their wrongdoing, but one may attemP 
ustly se 


to bring them to better conduct; one who has been j 
tenced to prison may not be aided to escape, but he may 
: visited and consoled and given religious assistance. EE 

(b) Not all can be helped individually; even the rich 
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those who are deserving. Charity requires, however, that one be 
80 disposed that one would help all individually, if it were pos- 
sible, and that one does help all generally, by praying for both 
Catholics and non-Catholies. —~ she Be ade 

1218. Since it is impossible to help all individually, bene- 
fieence should be regulated by the order of charity (see 1174 
8qq.), and particular good should be done to those with whom 
on account of conditions of time or place one is more closely 
associated. Hence, the following general rules are given: 

. (a) In benefits that pertain toa particular kind of relation- 
ship, one should give the preference, other things being equal, 
to those with whom one has that relationship. Examples: To 
make a banquet for another is a benefit pertaining to friendship, 
and hence should be shown to one who is a friend, rather than to 
one who is a business associate, but not an intimate. To support 
another person is a benefit pertaining to kinship, and hence 
should be shown to a parent, rather than to a stranger. 

. (b) In benefits given to those with whom one has the same 
kind of relationship, one should give the preference, other things 
being equal, to those nearer in relationship. Example: In dis- 
Pensing alms, one should help one’s own family rather than dis- 
tant relatives. - Bot ; 

1214, If other things are not equal, the fore 
Sometimes be reversed. : : 

(a) When the common go 
be given those who represent it, 
to one as regards private good. Hence, a citizen should help 
the fortunes of his adopted country rather than those of his 
mother country; in a civil war one should aid rather one’s com- 
rades than one’s kinsmen who are on the opposite side. 

(b) When a supreme good of a private person is at stake, 
one should prefer to help him, even if a stranger, rather than 
another who is a friend, or relative, but who is not in the same 
distress. Example: One should give one’s loaf to a man dying 
of starvation rather than to one’s own father, who is hungry 
but not starving. uggs ees 

(ec) When the means 


going rules must 


od is involved, preference should 
even though others are nearer 


with which a benefit is bestowable be- 
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long to another, one must prefer to give back what belongs to 
the other, even if this person is a stranger, rather than use it for 
the good of a friend or relative. Thus, if a person has stolen 
money or has borrowed money from a stranger, he must return | 
it to the owner, rather than make a present of it to his own 
wife. An exception would be the case in which the wife was in 
dire necessity, whereas the: owner was not; but t 
restitution would remain for the future. - 

1215. No general rule can be laid down for all cases in which 
one party is nearer to self and the other party more in need, am 
many such cases have to be decided according to prudent jude: 
ment in view of all the circumstances. It should be noted that, | 
though wife and children are nearer to one than paren! the 
latter have a greater claim on charity when they are in equally | 
extreme necessity, on: account of the supreme benefit of life 
received from them.:- But ordinarily one is pound rather | 
provide for one’s children (II Cor., xii. 14). 

- 1216, Almsgiving.—Almsgiving is defined 
one who is in need, given out of compassion an 
God.’ Hence, this act pertains to various virtues. (a) Its 
elicited by the virtue of mercy, which means that compassion . 
misery is the immediate principle which produces almsgivine 
(b) It is commanded by the virtue of charity, which means tha | 


he duty of 


: ¢ Assistance to 
d for the love of 


love of God is the remote principle or end of an alms, for, a 
said above (see 1205), mercy itself is an effect of charity ( 
John, iii. 17). (¢) Secondarily; it may also be commandeé “| 
other virtues. Thus, if a person gives an alms to satisfy for : | 
sins, he performs an act of justice; if he gives in order to eo | 
God, he performs an act of religion; if he gives without ded 
grief over the loss of what he gives, he practises liberality. 
+1217. Qualities Recommended for Almsgiving.—(2) oe 
_ should not be given ostentatiously (Matt., vi. 2sqq-), though # ) 


often edifying that they receive publicity (Matt., ve10)5 B | 


they should be given cheerfully (II Cor., ix-7)- aio! | 


"1218. Forms of Almsgiving—(a) In the strict sense °° 4) 
mt or returns 


dead is praised in Scripture as & 


| Lord (Matt., xxvi. 12, xxvii. 57 sqq-)- 
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| ma wide sense, almsgiving includes selling on credit as a favor 


toa poor customer, a loan granted at a low rate of interest or 
without interest, help in securing employment, ete. Thus, if a. 


poor man is sufficiently helped by the use of an article, there is 


no need of making him a present of it. = ee 
: 1219. Almsgiving is to be distinguished, also, from mere giv- 
ing. (a) Thus, assistance given the poor out of a bad motive (e.g-, 
2 lead them away from their religion, to induce them to crime) 
8 sinful; (b) assistance given the poor out ofa merely natural 
good motive (e.g., pity for their sufferings) is philanthropy, but 
not charity (I Cor., xiii. 3), and may coéxist with the state of 
hatred of God. - 2M ahh Shute, Pg ae cae tadte 

1220. Corporal alms, in the form of bodily necessaries given 
freely in themselves or in their money equivalent, are of as many 
Kinds as there ate bodily needs. (a) Hence, the common neces- 
sities of food, drink, clothing and shelter should be provided as 


alms to the starving and to those who lack sufficient clothing, or — 


who are without a home. (b) Special necessities, whether inter- 
nal (such as sickness) or external (such as persecution or im- 
Prisonment), should be relieved or assuaged by remedies, visits, 
Protection or relief. (c) The necessity of the body after death 
is that it be cared for with the honor which the memory of the 
deceased deserves, and: hence burial of the dead. is numbered 
among the corporal alms.: cabin tir bade ela VEE 

1221. Thus, there are seven corporal works of mercy.” (a) 


Those that pertain to the needs of the body during life are men- | 


tioned by our Lord in Matt., xxv. 35, 36.  (b) The burial of the 
good work, as we sce in .the 
cases of Tobias (Tob., i, ii, xii), and of those who buried our 
1222. Spiritual alms, consisting of assistance given those who 
suffer want in mind or spirit, are either prayers, by which divine 
aid is asked for them, or various acts by which human aid is con- 
ferred. These acts are also of two kinds, and constitute seven 
spiritual works of mercy. = a ie 

(a) The defects from which 
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moral, include ignorance in the intellect, doubt in the practical 
judgment, and sadness in the affections; and hence the acts of i 
almsgiving for such cases are instruction, counsel, and comfort. 
(b) The defects of soul which are moral are the guilt of sin : 
and its consequences—that is, the offense given and the burdens 
that result for the sinner or others. The corresponding spiritual 
alms are admonition against sin, pardon of the offense done to 
self, patience in bearing with the difficult ways of others, espe- ; 
cially if they err through infirmity, or willingness in helping 
them to bear the consequences of their errors (Rom., Xv- 1). ee 
1223. The giving of spiritual alms may suppose superiority | 
or authority in the giver over the receiver, or 4 certain proces” 
ure to be followed; hence, in the administration of spiritual 
benefits, the due order of time, place and persons has to : 
remembered. (a) Thus, in the instruction of the ignorant, It'S. 
not every kind of ignorance that is a defect, but only the ignor 
ance of things one must know; and it is not every person who oh 
to give the needed instruction. (b) In the correction of sets 
it is not every kind of reproof that is to be used, but gentlen' 
and secret admonition should be employed where possible CM i 
xxvii. 6). (a) 
1224. Comparison of Corporal and Spiritual Alms— a" 
Spiritual alms are better, because their nature is higher a 
they are of greater benefit to the recipient, even though he apP 
ciates them less. Thus, it is better to enjoy peace of min ore 
to feast sumptuously. (b) Corporal alms are sometimes ie 
to first. Thus, for one suffering from hunger food 1s | 
necessary than words of comfort (James, ii. 15,16). assist 
1225. Though corporal alms are not spiritual in the 
ance they give, they are spiritual in their effects. 
they bless the recipient corporally, by relieving : 
other need; (b) they bless the giver spiritually, sinc 
reward his charity (Ecclus., xxiv. 13, 14), an 
will pray for his benefactor (ibid., 15).- ee HE 
pray ( ) ) The natural lew 7 
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quires that we do to others as we would be done by, and there is 
no one who does not wish that help be rendered him if he falls 
into need. Moreover, the common welfare requires that the rich 
assist the poor, for otherwise there will be discontent and dis- 
order. Hence, even unbelievers are not exempt from the obliga- 
tion of almsgiving. (b) The divine law, in both Old and New 
Testaments, commands almsgiving: ‘‘Give alms out of thy sub- 
stance, and turn not away thy face from any poor person”’ 
(Tob., iv. 7); ‘‘Depart from Me, you cursed, into everlasting 


: fire, for I was hungry, and you gave Me not to eat’’ (Matt., xxv. 
41-42) ; ‘Let us love, not in word, nor in tongue, but in deed 
ed- nd in truth’’ (I John, iii. 18). Tobias, Dorcas, Cornelius, and 


Zacheus are praised for their charitable gifts. © 
1227. Almsgiving, being an affirmative commandment, does 
not oblige for every moment of time, but only when right reason 
ealls for it on account of the state of the giver or of the receiver. 
. (a) The state of the giver requires him to give alms only 


' when he has a superfluity of goods, for no one is bound to de- 


prive himself of what is necessary for his own use (see 1164, 
1169). John the Baptist said to the people: ‘‘He that hath two 
coats, let him give to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, 
let him do in like manner’’ (Luke, iii. 11). ‘‘That which re- 
maineth,’’ says our Lord, ‘‘give as alms’’ (Luke, xi. 41). 

(b) The state of the receiver gives him a claim on charity, 
when he is in necessity and unable to help himself. . Temporal 
goods, according to the will of God, are for the benefit of the 
whole human race;.and, while the ownership of particular goods 
belongs to the rightful possessor, he should not withhold the 
use of them from those who are in need, when he has more than 
he needs for his own use. Neither is it necessary that one be 


| asked for an alms; one is obliged. to give it when one knows that 


one’s neighbor is in want, though unable or ashamed to beg for 


help. 


1228. It is not a precept, therefore, but only a counsel, that 


d the perso2 elpr’ | one give alms in other cases. (a) Thus, when one is in equal 


need oneself and has no superfluous goods, one may give to 
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another; (b) when one’s neighbor is not in need, or is able to 
help himself, one may still give to him out of charity, if he is | 
deserving (see 1169). 

. 1229. Superfluities are 
above what are necessary for life, or the maintenance 
state of life justly acquired and socially useful. 
(a) Necessaries of life are the goods one must have to pro | 
vide food, clothing and home for oneself an 
Among necessaries of life we may include what one has to set 
aside for old age, sickness, increase of family, and the fature 
sustenance of dependents who will need it (II Cor., xii. 14). 
But they should not be extended to include imaginary cases, oF 
all the possible cases of personal need that may arise in the fu- 
ture; otherwise, one is guilty of that exaggerated solicitude for 


the morrow which our Lord forbids (Matt., vi. 34). | 
st have to | 


those goods that remain over and 
e of one’s 


d one’s family. 


_..(b) Necessaries of state are the goods a person mu 
keep up his position and that of his family according to the 
standard of living of his class. This includes provision for the 
education and advancement of one’s children, for hospitality, 
adornment of home, and the care and improvement of ones 
business ; but it does not include provision for excessive pleasur’: 
or luxuries, or improbable future opportunities of bettering 00° . 
condition; otherwise, even the wealthiest person might say ms 
all his money was tied up and that he had no superfluous eee 
1230. What is necessary for the decency of particular oa 
tions in life? (a) This does not consist in any fixed amount, ae 
even when considerable additions to or substractions from & or 
son’s wealth have been made, he may retain and support : 
same social rank. - (b) It consists, therefore, in the amo 
ficient for him to maintain, according to the opinion of 
men, what is becoming in one of his class. Thus, oné s 
may require that one do much entertaining or keep UP an 
sive household, or it may require only that one live m 
1231. The giving in alms of goods for which th 
has need is governed by the following rules: = igs 8 
given away to another, life 
h the 


matter of precept, if the common good is bound up wit yates 
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of that other, but not with one’s own life; they may be given 
away to another, as a matter of counsel, when the common good 
does not require it, but the higher good of virtue invites one to 
sacrifice one’s life for one’s neighbor (probable opinion). Ex- 
amples: One should give away one’s last loaf to save the life of 
a leader on whom the salvation of his people depends. One may 
make the same sacrifice, if one is single and without dependents, 
and another is married and has a dependent family. But one 
may not give away what is necessary for the life of one’s family 
(I Tim., v. 8). Aa boeees japon a tiae 

(b) Necessaries of state, at least in part (see 1251), should 
be given away to another, as a matter of precept, if the public 
good or the life of a private individual are at stake, or if that 
which is. given in alms can be easily recovered and will now 
prevent a very grave calamity; they may be given away, as a 
matter of counsel, if the higher good of virtue invites one to 
embrace voluntary poverty : ‘‘If thou wouldst be perfect, go sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor’’ (Matt., xix. 21).. Ex- 
amples: One should offer one’s fortunes in support of one’s gov- 
ernment, if in some crisis the nation cannot otherwise be saved. 
One may give up riches and become poor in order to follow Christ 
in the religious life. net ai Saaaevewa ciety ER yg a 

1232. Superfluities of one’s state are the goods from which the 
Precept of almsgiving requires that assistance -ordinarily be 
given. But the mere fact that one has a superfluity does not 
oblige one to give alms. As in every virtuous act, so also in alms- 
giving there must be not only an object according to reason, but 
also circumstances according to reason. Hence, one who has a 
Superfluity is bound to give alms only when the proper condi- 
tions of time, place, person, étc., are present. : (a) As regards ; 
time, a person is not obliged to devote to almsgiving the time that 
is needed for other duties. :(b) As to persons, @ person 18 not 
obliged to give alms, if there is no needy person known to him. 

1233. As to need, we may distinguish three classes of per- 


rent ‘need are such as pretend poverty, 
Sickness, or misfortune, in order to get ee 


(a). Those. in appa 
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aid (e.g., professional beggars). Alms should not be given per 
sons of this kind, since they take what would be given to the 
really poor and needy. Rather they should be exposed and 
punished. , 
(b) Those in real need through choice should not be helped, 
if they take to begging because they are too lazy to work, or find 
it profitable to live off others; for they have no right to beg, being 
able to help themselves, and it would be wrong to encourage 
them in idleness and an imposition on others (II Thess., iii. 10). 
- But those who are voluntarily poor for Christ’s sake, whether 
they belong to a religious order or not, are worthy of respect 
and it is meritorious to assist them. 
(ce) Those who are in real need. against their will, should be 
assisted ; for, even though they became destitute through thet 
own fault, they are in fact unable to help themselves now. 
1234, Regarding money obtained under the false pretense 0 
poverty and the duty of restitution, the following rules may be 
given: (a) If a person obtains considerable alms by phen 
to be blind, disabled, in great want, ete., and he is not afflict 
or in need, he should give back the money to the donors os 
this is impossible, to the poor, since the donors wished to help 
the poor, not to encourage idlers. (b) If one obtains only es 
small amount under a false pretense of poverty, some morali 
say there is no duty of restitution, since the donor may be aad 
sumed to give unconditionally in the case of minute ae 
likewise, if a beggar is really poor but exaggerates his need, 6 
does not seem that he is bound to restitution, for those who gt 
alms expect a certain amount of romancing from tramps 2” 
other professional beggars. 
1235. What is. one’s duty in cases 
Minute inquiries are inexpedient, since the really 
often unwilling to publish their needs; (b) refusal 0 


of doubtful need? (a) 
deserving ar 
¢ alms except 


hh 
aoe eesti ecm nant cna a cette nein emt 


e 
in cases where one is certain of the need, is not a good 6°? . the levite who passed by the 
rule to follow, since it is a less evil that an unworthy pers” | Reet eee ain eae guilty, from the nature 
be helped than that a worthy one be refused. ie aa aR y etal anes er endl = 
| 1286, There are three degrees of corporal need (ctr Te z = re caso common necessity, the obligation of alms- 

(a) A person is said to be in extreme need, when he is in M8” | (b) - = eee 5 | 
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_ danger of losing his life, if help is not given him at once. This 
does not mean, however, that a person is not in extreme need 
until he is breathing his last breath; for at that moment he is . 
beyond the reach of human aid. (b) A person is in grave need, 
when he is in probable danger of death, or is in manifest danger 
of some very serious misfortune, such as severe sickness, ampu- 
tation of some member, long and bitter imprisonment, insanity, 
loss of good name, reduction from wealth to poverty, destruc- 
tion of home by fire, ete. (c) A person is in common need, 
when he suffers the inconvenience of poverty, such as being 
obliged to beg, to deprive himself of many things, to wear poor 
clothes or to eat ordinary victuals, but is not in danger of any 
Serious loss. near ree a 
1287. Rules on Giving Alms from the Superfluities of One’s 
State——(a) To those who are in extreme or grave necessity alms 
must be given in each individual case, for these eases are rare, 
and the persons in need have a personal claim on one 3 charity 
when this is the sole means of saving them from death or other 
great evil. Example: Last year Titus saved a mother from death 
and her child from disease by giving his money and shee 
free of charge. This would not exempt him from the duty of 
doing a like charity, if a like necessity presents itself pean rs 
- (b) To those who are in common necessity alms a : 
given from time to time—now to one, now to another, as pru 
dictates—but there is no obligation for an individual ease. iy 
the richest man could not give to all: who are in common eer 
and their want is not so pressing that any one of them ean 


said t nindividual claim. . 
eee ae of the Obligations to Give sero a 
eases of extreme and grave necessity, the obligation . al sir 
ing is grave. There is general agreement among theo es 
this point, since the loss suffered by the neighbor ‘is serio 


e aod 
the withholding of help indicates a lack of charity (I John, iit. 
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giving, as it appears, is also grave; for it seldom happens that 
one is called on to assist those who are in extreme or gravé 
necessity, whereas almsgiving is inculcated as an ordinary duty, 
and the reasons given by our Lord in Matt., xxv. 41-46, for 
exclusion from heaven seem to be neglect of alms in common 
necessity. But some theologians hold that the obligation is only 
light, since the need is light; and, since these authorities ar 
numerous.and of repute, a confessor could not. refuse absolution 
to a rich man who refused on principle to give anything to those 
in common necessity. Such a one should be advised, rather than 
reproved, on this point.: eeneas : 
1239. From what was said above, the following conclusions 
may be drawn about the gravity of the sin of refusing alms: (a) 
It is certainly a mortal sin to refuse alms to one in extreme oF 
grave need, and probably also a grave sin to refuse ever to give 
alms to those in common need. (b) It is not a mortal sin to 
refuse an alms in a particular case, if one is not sure of the obli- 
gation (e.g., if there is doubt about one’s ability to give the 
alms or the other’s necd), or if it seems that others will eg” 
assistance, or that the need will disappear, or that one will Sut 
fer some serious inconvenience by: giving, ete. ar 
1240. Refusal of Alms and Restitution—(a) The mere * 
fusal of an alms does not oblige one to make restitution. For 
restitution is the giving back to another of what strictly belongs 
to him, and it cannot be said that a poor person has 4 strict TI! 
to a gift from another. -A violation of charity may be gravey 
sinful, and yet not oblige to restitution. (b) The refusal es 
alms, if joined with injustice, does oblige one to make restitution 
Thus, if by threats or force one prevents 2 starving man from 
~ taking the food that has been denied him, injustice is committed; 
for in extreme: necessity one has the strict right to take what 


_ is necessary, and reparation should be made if this is prevented: 


-) 1241) Alms given from ill-gotten goods are sometimes la ia 
- sometimes unlawful: =!) 0.08) So US a coum 
oy (a) If the aequisition of the goods was unjust, because agi 
~ belong to another and the present possessor ‘has no right ea 


. them, it is not lawful to give them as alms, for they mis" 
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returned to the owner. An exception would have to ‘be. made, 
however, for the case of extreme necessity, for in such a ease the 
person in danger of death would have a right prior to that of the 
owner not in need.. Example:.It is unlawful to give stolen 
money as an alms to the poor, when one is able to restore it to 
the rightful owner. . Ge thin wie mere Cees bes 
(b) If the acquisition of the-goods was unjust, because both 
giver and receiver acted against law and forfeited their rights 
to possession, the former ‘has no claim to restitution, nor the lat- 
ter to retention, and the goods ought to be devoted to alms. Ex- 
ample: If a simoniacal transaction is forbidden under pain of 
loss of the price paid and received, the receiver is obliged .to 
give the money to the poor... =: <0 hy : 
(c) If the acquisition was not unlawful, but the manner 
through which it was made was unlawful, the gain is shameful, 
but still it belongs to the.one who has earned it, and may be 
devoted to alms. Example: Titus hired Balbus to work on Sun-. 
days. The violation of the Sunday law was a sin, but the labor 
given was serviceable to Titus and difficult to Balbus. Hence, _ 
the latter is not bound-to give back the money, but may keep — 
it and use it for a good purpose. 9% eich ee hae Sh 
1242. Though shameful gain may be used for almsgiving, it 
should not be devoted to sacred purposes, when this will cause 
scandal or be irreverent to religion. Thus, the chief priests 
would not accept the ‘‘blood money” of Judas for the use of the 
temple (Matt., xxvii. 6), because the law forbade the offering 
of gifts that were an abomination to the Lord (Deut., xxiii. 18; 
Eeclus,, xxxiv. 23)... <u eh AEE le ee EE 
1243. The Proceeds of Gambling and. Almsgiving —(a) 
Profits made from gambling may not be used for alms, when one 
is bound to restore them to the loser. .Thus, according to natural 
law he who wins money at cards or similar games from a minor 
or other person who has not the right. to dispose of money, or 


_ who wins through fraud, must give back the winnings. Like- 


wise, restitution is due according to some, if the civil law makes 
such aleatory contracts null and void; but others deny this. (b) 


al Profits made from gambling may be devoted to alms, when ac- 
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cordi . ee 
pled vies os has a right to them, as when one has played 
1244, Sharliie moderation and with fairness to the loser. 
right to dis a es may give alms are all those who have} | 
general eit ( 6.08 goods \as gifts. Others who have 00 such 
also give alm: 7 religious, wives, children and servants), MY 
that belon : a ollows: (a) They may give alms from any 
a wife eae them, and of which they have the control. Thus 
tance pradics ve alms from money which is her own, by inhet 
as are lice i ee _ (b) They may give alms from such 
urator of a-r bs a eir charge and dispensation. Thus, the pr 
elec at eligious house has the right to give alms with pe 
587). A ste superior and according to his Constitution (Cann 
‘ense Sarak ies who is a parish priest may administer and dis 
einai a a (Canon 630, §4). (¢) They may give alms with 
of food to rs plied permission. Thus, children may give articles 
give alms a ee when their parents consent. (d) They may 
Sit soni ae permission in a case of extreme need. Thus, § 
sent, if this 5 e use of her husband’s money without his ™ 
ie. eae Id be necessary to save a life. = 
earnings i a of a wife to give alms from her husband's 
support of ie spake (a) from the money given her for the 
alms; (b) oie f and the family, the wife may give reasonable 
alms shies ; the common money of the family she may 6% 
he is miserl i pene S express or presumed consent. But, 
use what is y and unwilling to give alms, she may nevertheless 
giving (¢ pieced according to the family resources for 
an o in } elping her impoverished parents). F 
their ate Io ‘i right of servants to give alms from the goods 
no ri ht t yer 1s as follows: (a) the rule is that servants have 
0) Aigat to give away anything that belongs to their employe? 


with is ¢ ee 
out his express permission, for, if permission could be Pi 


sumed, the property of employers would not be safe; (b) ™* 


excepti : 
pele 2 the rule is made for such things as are to be throw! 
th -9-; leavings of the table), since if they are given in alms 

» te proprietor suffers no loss. - ~~ ; eieemenree ae 
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the benefit of almsgiving (Matt., v. 45). However, charity is 
also well ordered, and hence there is a preference to be observed, 
as follows: ots 

(a) Other things being equal, one should favor those who are 

Nearer to oneself by bonds of kinship, friendship, ete., since their 
claim on one’s charity is greater. Charity begins at home. 
_ (b) If other things (such as worthiness, need or public util- 
ity) are on the side of those not related by kinship, friendship, 
ete., the order of preference may be reversed. Thus, if a person 
had to choose between helping a distant relative for whom he was 
not specially responsible, and who was a worthless fellow, or 
who was not in great need or who was not of great value to the 
community, and helping a stranger, who was most deserving, or 
in dire distress, or of great value to the community, the latter 
should be assisted rather than the former. . 

(c) In case of two strangers in equal poverty, one should 
help first the one who is more worthy or who feels his distress 
more. Thus, a person.who is poor through misfortune is more 
deserving than one who gambled his money away ; those who were 
once wealthy feel the sufferings of poverty more than those who 
are inured to a life of privation. Von 

1248. Is it permissible for one appointed to distribute alms 
to keep some himself, if he is really poor? (a) If the persons 
are designated to whom the alms are to be given, the distributor 
must give only to them; (b) if it is left to the diseretion of the 
distributor, he may keep a reasonable alms for himself. 

1249. The amount that should be given in alms has to be 
measured according to the income of the giver and the need of 


the receiver. MEL OS 

(a) As to the income of the giver, he should give in propor- 
tion to his income: ‘‘According to thy ability be. merciful. If 
thou have much, give abundantly; if thou have little, take care 


even so to bestow willingly a little’’ (Tob., iv. 9). A rich man ~ 
ties, ete., than he 


gives to the poor, and a poor man who gives more towards alms 
than to the feeding of his own family, are not giving according 


--Yansom by bandits. © 
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on Hace fe in of the receiver, a person should give his 
is no one else ae pee the case before him. Thus, if there 
necessity, a cha it ean or will give, and a neighbor is in grave 
was doac by th neve Perens will bear the whole expense, 4 
nary (as in th e good Samaritan. But if the necessity is ordi 

e case of street beggars), or there are others who 


will h 
ter pie rand alms suffices. Steady employment is a bet | 
an temporary doles, inasmuch as it gives perma 


ent assistance. 
1250. = re | 
When, eae i the following cases alms are excessive: (a) 
fis neonate e instanices given in 1231, one gives away 
‘gave guns pe s life OF station. The poor widow who 
was able saehow. : uke, xxi. 1-4) is praised, but doubtless she 
(b) Alms are ex 0 obtain enough to provide for her own life. 
so much ‘that ee Syoen one gives from one’s superfiuities 
nothing for thems noe tents are spoiled and encouraged to do 
that those who ha: elves.’ For the purpose of almsgiving is no 
to live in luxury. bt ‘i pase be impoverished and others enabled 
the rich gain the ut that the poor be relieved of suffering and 
1251. Régarding th of charity (II Cor., viii. 13). 
one’s station in ie ee obligation of giving all the goods of 
should be noted: e or of one’s superfluities, the following points 
(a) Some theole Sees ay ; : 
sity, one is foend eine hold that, in a case of extreme neces 
of life, since a nei ee all the goods necessary to one’s state 
one’s own ee, 8 life is a more important good than 
‘one is not Para: in life. - Others deny this on the ground that 
~lresoutes to’ extrad ae for preserving one’s own life, to hav? 
of living one ieee pi ary means and so lose the rank and style 
Shot ‘be obliged ta = : hus, a self-supporting workingman Ww 
the life of a dying perso himself to beggary in order to projons 
~ sell his office ‘en person. A well-to-do person is not obliged ® 
‘business or | oe other things needed for his 
profession, in order to rescue a captive held for 
“away a ae are theologians who hold that one is pound to give 
ea ee aeeeies wealth in alms, even apart from cases 
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spenue a grave necessity ; but others teach that, while this 
willbe, ce Pf ’ it 1s not obligatory, since the needs of. the poor. - 
Nee patons relieved if all who have means give some- 
Se ae eir superfluities.. Moreover, the retention of some 
fe ee goods is necessary for the promotion of ‘industrial 
Recep ercial enterprises, and, by increasing national wealth, ~ 
see icy indirectly benefits the poor. eee ae ae 
seca law, however, requires. all clerics who . 
een he agin give all that remains over and above from 
ida dice : 0 the benefice, after they have provided for their. 
obligatio nt maintenance, to the poor or to pious. causes... This _ 
pasos eg held as grave. Tt will be treated below when we ~ 
195 e special duties of the clergy, oh 
at Is there any definite amount or percentage, then, which’ 
e contributed to alms?) =: a3 riba 
sey For a case of extreme or grave n 
with € ae according to one’s ability, 
Thus ‘ ers or alone (if others will not /help), 
sg if a neighbor is about to die of starvation, a 
bao food free of charge... If.a poor man: 
a2 e unjustly, a charitable lawyer will give hi 
is as But it is not necessary that. one provide extraordinary, 
és ies or helps—for example, that one pay the expenses of 8. 
rip to Europe for a poor person whose health would be bene- 


fitted by the travel. ..si)!.502 (EAI ER es et gh 

(b) For cases of. common necessity, St. Alphonsus held that. 
One should give two per cent of what remains from the yearly 
income after the necessities of life and station have been: taken; © 


eare of. But other moralists believe t 
not be fixed mathematically, and that 
ean be given that one should be generous 
means, and regulate one’s year 
lence of ‘poverty... 

» 1954. Is -it- better 
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it is better to buy an overcoat for Titus who is shivering from 
the cold, than to give ten one-dollar bills to ten men who need 
new collars and neckties. (b) If the need is equal, it is better to 
divide the alms, for thus more distress is alleviated and the 
danger of spoiling a recipient with overmuch bounty is avoided. 
Example: Caius has $30,000 to give in charity and there at 
three deserving institutions of charity known to him, all of which 
are in great need—a hospital, an orphan asylum and a school. 
He ought to divide his money between the three. 

1255. The Time for Giving Alms.—(a) One should give at 
one time all the amount of one’s alms for a certain period, if 
_is able to do this, and there is a need that calls for it—!‘He gives 
twice who gives quickly’? (Prov., iii. 28)—for the poor may 
perish or may be driven to acts of desperation or violence, ’ 
help is postponed. (b) One may distribute one’s almsgiving 
there is no urgent call for it—that is, one may make partial con- 
tributions at various times, retaining meanwhile money 


needs to which it may be applied, ete. 

1256. The Manner of Giving Alms.—(a) One gives alms 
directly when one ministers relief personally to the needy, giving 
food to the starving and medicine to the sick, helping to put out 
a fire, ete. (b) One gives alms indirectly when one pays taxes '° 
the support of alms-houses, public hospitals, orphan asyl 
homes for the aged, the insane, etc.; when one contributes 1 
charitable collections or drives or to organizations for relief (st 
as the St. Vincent de Paul Society) ; when one assists OF py 
motes movements for the free education of those who cannot psy 
for the betterment of living and working condition of labore! 
for security ‘against loss of employment, pensions for the 
aged, ete. : : 

1257. Public charity done by the State is useful and necessa°T 
under the conditions of modern life, but it does not and cannot 


" take the place of charity done by the Church or by private ind 


viduals, 


(a) State-administered charity does not reach all, or eve? ee 
most deserving, eases of need. Hence, those who pay thelr *"" | 


for alms: 
deeds in order to invest it for future charities, or to await greater | 
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for the support of state charities are not thereby exempted from 
the obligation of contributing to cases they may meet, especially 
of extreme or grave necessity. The payment of these taxes, 
however, diminishes need, and so it also diminishes the amount 
oné is bound to give in alms. | ; 

. (b) State charity provides for the corporal needs of the re- 
cipient, and it is imposed as compulsory on the giver. Hence, 
it cannot take the: place of alms given by the Church or by in- 
dividuals that will care for both soul and body, and that are 
given cheerfully and received gratefully. _ ee 

1258, Fraternal Correction.—Fraternal _ correction 
fined : ‘An act of charity and mercy by which one uses suitable 
words or other means in order to convert one’s neighbor from sin 
to virtue.’? 

(a) Thus, it is an act of charity, for st is a love of our neigh- 
bor and the desire of his spiritual welfare that prompts this cor- 
rection. Hence, the admonition of a sinner for his own good 
differs from a correction administered to a wrongdoer for the 
good of another or of the public; the former is fraternal correc- 
tion and is an act of charity, while the latter is judicial correc- 
tion and is an act of justice. spire 

(b) Fraternal correction is an act of mercy, for, just as feed- 
ing the hungry and other corporal alms remove bodily misery, 
80 does admonition of sinners remove spiritual misery. 8 

(c) Fraternal correction uses suitable words or other means, 
for while it proceeds from charity and mercy, it must be regu- 
lated by prudence. It is not an easy matter to correct another 


Successfully, and hence the need of good judgment as to the 
means to be employed, whether they shall be words or equivalent 
disapproval, a change of sub- 


signs (e.g., sad looks, a gesture of 

ject of a sinful conversation, or refusal of help), and whether 

one shall use reproof, instruction, counsel, or warning. : 
(d) Fraternal correction aims at turning. a neighbor from sin 

to virtue: It is the proper remedy for sins of negligence, as 

judicial correction is for sins of malice. It is applied, also, 

chiefly to the eure of sin that has already been committed; but 


it should be extended so as to in 


is de- 


clude the prevention of sinin the 


-a@ person should do unto others as he would wish them to 
ds correction, | 


the need of 


it will be given him. Even the pagans proclaimed ; 
by advice 


(ID Thess., iii. 15). 6. 


~ out and seck a person who is living a life of sin? (a 


- the good shepherd goes after the lost sheep (Matt., xviii. 12, 
_ subjects from the ways of sin... (b) If the sinner is 
are owed to our neighbor in general, but not to a 


: to be aided, but only. that we aid those whom we meet. 
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future, since there is no less an obligation of preventing than of 
removing sin. Hence, those who are in dangerous occasions 
receive fraternal correction when a charitable warning is 
given. ty ; at : 
} (e) Fraternal correction is given to a neighbor (i.e. to an in- 
dividual), and so it differs from the general censure of vice that 
is given by preachers, whose duty it is to correct sins that are 
prevalent, provided this be done prudently, in such a way as 
to effect good and not harm. Unpopularity or other such handi- 
caps do not excuse a preacher from the duty of correction. 
1259. Fraternal correction is a grave duty, and more impor- 
tant than that of almsgiving. (a) The natural law requires that 
do unto 


himself, and everyone ought to wish that, if he nee 
correction. Seneca desired to have a monitor who, 


‘and reproof, would guard him against the dangers of evil exam: 
ples and conversations ; and Plautus said that a friend who refuses 


to chide the faults of his friend is himself worthy of blame. 


(b) The divine positive law also commands that one should cor 


her offense 


rect one’s brother. in order to save him from anot . 
(Ecelus., xix. 13, 14), and to win him back to good (Matt. xvill. 
15), that the spiritual should instruct with mildness tho: 
have committed some transgression (Gal., vi. 1), that a sinner 
should not be treated as an enemy, but admonished as 4 brother 


1260. Does the duty of fraternal cotréetion oblige one to Ls 
) If the sit” 


him, there 


ner is under one’s care, so that one is responsible for 
dment; for 


is a duty to seck him as long as there is hope of amen 


Henee, parents, pastors.and superiors must try to win back thelr 


‘one’s care, there is no duty. to seek him out; for obliga : 
ny determinate 


“person, do not. require that we go out: to look for t 
Hence 


not under : 
tions that 


he persons: 


se whe | 


— 
recreated saneunianeviartiamateanates 
see “fess eater eastside <aessenininaimeie ccbsinipemltie Ste NET coer ter ae 
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a private person is not obliged to frequent the haunts of vice 
and crime in order to reform those who are there; but the com- 
munity at large has duties regarding such cases. . Sh eas. 
_ 1261. Since the precept. of fraternal correction is affirmative, 
it does not oblige for every time and place; acts.of virtue must 
be so performed that not only the object and the motive shall be 
good, but the circumstances also should be suitable. But the 
object and motive of correction (viz., the conversion of a sinner). 
are primary, and the circumstances of time, place, ete., secondary 
considerations. (a) Hence, correction is good and a duty when 
it will serve to convert or improve a sinner, now or later, al- 
though it may be imperfect as to some of the circumstances. (b) 
Correction is not good, nor.a duty, when it will not serve to con- 
vert the sinner, even though other circumstances would seem to 
call for it (Ecclus., xxxii. 6). Consequently, a person ought not 
to correet when either he or the other person. is under the in- 
fluence of anger, lest matters be made worse. This, of course, is 


said of fraternal, not of judicial correction; for a judge or other 


Superior must condemn even when the culprit will not be’made 


better, in order to restrain him from evil and ‘to provide for 


the common good, the protection of justice, and the avoidance . 
of scandal. finia tea Ue dae oe higgcated 285 8 
1262. In the following cases fraternal correction defeats its 
own purpose: (a) when the sinner will not be bettered by the 
correction, for his continuance in sin will become graver by rea- 
8on of his rejection of the admonition; (b) when the sinner will 
become hardened and embittered by correction, and as.a result 
commit more numerous or more serious sins.. Thus, if one knows” 
that a blasphemer is :only made ‘worse by scolding or remon-_ 
strances, it is a sin to attempt to correct him as to those ways: 
“Rebuke not.a seorner Jest he hate thee’’ (Prov., ix. 8).°: 
1263. The duty of fraternal correction depends, therefore, on: 
the knowledge or opinion one has about the success it will have... 
Hence, the following cases ( 
the correction will be beneficial, one should give it; if one is cer- 
tain it will not be peneficial, one should omit it... (b) Ti itis 2 
likely that the admonition will be profitable, and certain that = 


may occur: (a) Tf one is certain that i 
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it will not be positively harmful, it should be given, for a physi- 
cian in order to help a sick person should give a remedy that is 
harmless, even though only probably beneficial, if there is noth- 
ing else that ean be done. (c) If it is doubtful whether the ad- 
monition will do any good, and also doubtful whether it will do 
harm (e.g. when one is dealing with a stranger, whose char 
acter one does not know), one should weigh the good and the 
evil and decide accordingly, as will be explained in the next 
paragraph. 

1264. Cases of doubt concerning the advantage of a fraternal 
correction may occur as follows: (a) If the good expected is 
superior to the evil that is feared, one should give the correction. 
Example: If it seems that a sinner, if admonished, may suffer. 
great confusion or be for a time estranged, but may also be finally 
converted, the good result of conversion is to be preferred 10 
prevention of confusion or estrangement. If it seems doubtful 
whether correction will help or hurt a dying man, the good of 


his salvation should be preferred to the good of freedom from § | 


new sin. (b) If the good expected and the evil feared are about 


equal, the correction should be omitted, since the negative pre 
cept of not injuring a neighbor outweighs the affirmative Pr* 
cept of doing hima service. . 
1265. When is sin committed by omitting fraternal corree” 
tion? (a) If the correction is omitted out of charity, the omission 
is good and meritorious. Example: Titus omits to eorrect Sem 
pronius, because he thinks the reproof would do harm to the latter 
_ or to others, or because he awaits a more favorable occasion. 
If the correction is omitted contrary to charity (1.., because * 
person hates his neighbor or disregards his spiritual welfare), the 
omission 18 & mortal sin. Example: Caius neglects to grat 
Sempronius, because he prefers to see Sempronius g° to rai 
rather than lose his friendship or incur his enmity. (c) 


correction is omitted ‘in spite of charity, the omission is a vem 
correct 


ffense | 


: a Example: Balbus, who is not a superior, fails to 
empronius, because through frailty he fears to give ° 


Tf the 


e. oe = 
os So ensin atmueans pinot cpa inet nti ena citcietn nit unten 


| of uncharitable suspicions. — 


or to be considered over-bold, but he prefers the latter’s spiritasl | eondnet of those whom one #2 ee 


_ is being corrected will be able to correc 
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ens to his own human fears and interests, and would give 
ovies if he felt that it was absolutely necessary. 
re me sin committed by delaying fraternal correction is — 
of ails on according to the rules just given about omission | 
‘et ta ton. But is it lawful to put off correction in the hope 
eee e sinner, through experience of the evil effects of sin, may 
ash ye tractable? (a) If there is hope of present amend- 
sae rough correction, this should not ve delayed; otherwise, 
ie . careless about the honor of God, the edification of others, 
ses e possible hardening of the sinner or his death in the midst 

his sins. (b) If there is no probability of present amend- 
ra through correction, one can only wait in the hope that 
a ao of the evils of sin may bring the prodigal back 
Pe 1267. It is not often necessary for one who is not a superior 
rn make fraternal correction, since there are many conditions 

at must exist before one is obliged to it. These conditions in- 
clude the purpose to be attained, of which we have just spoken, 
and the proper circumstances, which are as follows: (a) the 
fault to be corrected should be a known and serious sin; (b) 
the person to give the correction should be one who has the right - 
and duty to correct; (c) the manner of giving the correction — 
should be such as will promote the end in view. : . Peek. 
_ 1268. One should not attempt to correct a fault, unless one 
is morally sure that a fault has been committed, or is about to. 
be committed. For this reason the scrupulous, who are inclined - 
to suspect or see evil where there is none, are generally ex- 
cused from the duty of making corrections. Reasons why doubt, 
fear, suspicion or rumor do not suffice, are: (2) correction is not 
pleasant to the one corrected, and, if his guilt is not provable, he 
will be able to argue with the corrector, and so quarrels and 


enmities will result; (b) charity bids us to give the benefit of 
the doubt to a neighbor, and, if this is not done, the one who 
t the corrector on account 


1269. Is one obliged, therefore, to make inquiries into the : 
f wrongdoing? Bg 
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of doubt before acting. c 


brought to his attention.. The superior here show. 

‘over: 

ie Hite caries on the other hand, which will foster 
irregularities. Likewise, he should not betray 4 speci 


‘latter’s reputation: 


‘th u . ° 
oe saan: they wish to improve; their own affa 
e number who need reformation is large, a 


wh ° eo: . < ‘ 
o is being investigated will be annoyed or otherwise injured: 
he house of th? | 


cone A 
one allows a soul to perish that might have been save 
‘also 
be corrected, when they are the occasion of grave scant 
this ; ee eae 
‘this commit mortal sin; (¢) slight sins or transgressio 
: : he laid. : Seoul Ia 
- srr on Bethan Persons who scold and lecture ov 
eau ceed are regarded as pests and do more harm 0" 


ee “good. © Soe : | 
MTL, The purpose of fraternal correction is to ‘save one Wh? 
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a) I i : 
ears is question of judicial correction, the public 
ound in justice to examine juridically into matters 


b) I i : 
i hey 1s question of fraternal correction, a parent oT 
perior is bound in charity to make paternal inquiries 


“into th : ‘ 
e conduct of his subjects; for, as a father does not wait 


until his chi ; 

needs ee ask for corporal goods but inquires about their 

D either should he wait until their spiritual distress is 

cat ae 1d avoid the 
remes of suspicion, on the one hand, which will 1 


act ‘ i 
rashly and win for him, the hatred of his subjects, and of 


all kinds 


cad him to 


watchfulness about one individual that will be harmful to the 


(ec) If there is question of fraternal correction, private in 


divi ‘ . 
ividuals should not inquire into the affairs of others. Those 
f their pur- 


who : 
go about spying on or shadowing others, even i 
elves and to 


566d 
pose is to reform, are acting against charity to thems 
ips will suffer 


nd the perso® 


(zs . . : 
seed patie wait, nor seek after wickedness in t. 
1270. spoil his rest’’ (Prov., xxiv. 15). ee 
0. The kinds of faults that call for fraternal correctiOY 


are . e Si rwis 
e as follows: (a) grave sins should be corrected, for othe 

eee ¢ anit 
xv iz . * ; 

iii. 14, 15); (b) slight sins or transgressions of rules sho 

disorder in a ‘het 

r in a community, and superiors who are negligent abou 

ns sho 


not be ods : 
be corrected in ordinary eases, for these faults are S° numer 


ous if, : 
that, if one had to correct them, an intolerable burden WO" 
over every 


that 


_ gave no seandal; Balbus 
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not be restricted » 
but it should ex- 
‘or. the 


aaa of losing his soul. Hence, it should 
tend scares ee an offense to the corrector, 
offender ates ae are ages) God, the neighbor, 
iain Since fraternal correction is given for the purpose of 
ee ae a sinner from the evil of his ways, it is not called for. 
already se neighbor is not a sinner, strictly speaking, or has 
ie fie ormed. Thus, there is no need of this correction in: 
sha Bi Sok ng cases: (a) when a person sins through ignorance’ 
ane as Hamed of formal sin; (b) when a person who was a 
1273. A e past has given up his old ways.2> cal ES 
be nies : Paap who sins from vineible ignorance should not 
fiero : unless the two following conditions are present : (a) 
would ae be hope of amendment, otherwise 
Mewes n aggravate the sinner’s guilt; (b) there must be no 
yk that will result from the admonition and correction. . 
guilty ae : person. who sins from invincible ignorance ig not... 
fonts ormal sin, and hence, as said above, he is not 4 subject 
ne sn correction. But charity. 0 
adh eted especially by superiors, confess 
i e prevention of various: evils. : 
mi Sond (a) injury to God, as w 
Mie the language uses expressions 
i jury to self, as when'a child not 
iquor becomes intoxicated; (¢) injury 
& person who does not know that it 
by not keeping the fast. << 
1275, If there is hope that the i 
result, one should instruct the invinei 
prevent injury: to -God, themselves, or their neighbor; but, if. 
it seems that an instruction will do only harm or more harm than 
good, it should be omitted. The duty of inst 
cially on superiors, such as parents, teachers, 
principles are applied to various cases a8 follows: 
- (a) A material sin may have been committed i 
Titus through inadvertence ate meat on a day of abstinence, but 
did the. game. thing, 


astruction will have a good 
bly ignorant in order to. 


the admonition : 


ften requires that he be. 
ors, ete., with aviews 0 
These evils are of the fol- 
hen a person unacquainted 
that are blasphemous;: (b)e fe 
understanding the power ofs 
to the neighbor, as when 
is a fast day causes scandal 


ruction rests espe- : 
confessors.. These. = 


and. this caused . S He 
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seeped cays Now, there might be an obligation of tell- 
sees — at he did in order to repair the scandal, but no 
pa a ion would exist in the case of Titus. Sempronius and 
aes doe invalidly, but are in good faith. If Sem- 
ee sp a Nes his marriage, matters can be easily rectified; 
ibe ae : ormed that his marriage is null, he will abandon 
yee ae hae - his family, and there will be serious dis- 
ine s. Hence, Sempronius should be told, but not 
he ee Hn may be about to be committed against the 
ao sea aw. Titus is about to destroy what he thinks 
a raleuecie . ae useless picture, but which is in reality a very 
ee of art belonging to Balbus. Caius is going to the 
ers ee Claudius knows of a diriment impediment 
eae ‘age, but cannot make it known without causing 4 
scene and giving great scandal. Titus should be instructed, but 
it is a duty to say nothing to Caius. 
ee sin may be about to be committed against human 
Re Perio ei Claudius and others eating meat on 2 day 
aires ae ich they have forgotten. He also sees Father 
ees ee as forgotten to put on an alb or a chasuble, going 
poles seek = say Mass. There is no obligation to call the atten- 
nda us to the day of abstinence, but for the sake of Te 
SP ne worship the attention of Father Balbus should be 
directed to the missing vestments. As: 
( us Certain past sins do not demand fraternal correction: 
A heats se that have been repented of, especially if there is 
ae oe a ie (e.g., a wife should not be always remin® 
ee i bey = husband that he was addicted to drink before 
set Yr); ( ) those sins that will in all probability be reme 
ed shortly without one’s intervention. Hence, it is not neces 
sary to reprove Titus because he drank too much, if he is not 
eareless about his salvation and will soon approdsh the Sacra 
ments, or if his parents or wife are better fitted to ma 
correction and will not fail to do so... 


ke the - 


| the higher the office, the greater the danger. 


th . 
€ superior should take a proper correction with 


‘1277, To what persons may correction be given?” (a) Judie” | 


ial co ion ‘¢ i j i 
rrection can be given only to one’s subjects, sin¢ 


e it sub: 


y 


if 
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ee authority ; (b) fraternal correction can be given, not only: 
eriors and equals, but also to superiors. For charity 


sh 
ould be shown to all those who are in need of assistance, and, 
Superiors who are 


d be remonstrated 


giving scandal or doing harm to others shoul 
Fraternal 


wi : ] 1 
sos their equals, or, if need be, by their subjects. 
ction among the clergy is especially advantageous. 


1278, When fraternal correction is given to a superior: (a) 
gratitude and ~ 


humilite fenteaa: 
umility, imitating St. Peter when reproved by St. Paul (Gal., 


ale o the inferior should give the correction without bold- 
rebuk arshness, but respectfully and mildly: ‘‘An elderly man 
aon ae but entreat him as a father’’ (I Tim., v- 1). It is 
standi that the person giving the correction be himself of some 
onl ng, lest the act seem to proceed from contempt, and rt) 
shor ewe the superior who is at fault. Example: Children as 
ia plead with parents who steal, get drunk or neglect relig- 
, to mend their ways. oS 


1279. What persons may Judicial — 


correcti y administer correction? (a) 
‘ ction as just said can be given only by @ superior; 
€rnal correction may be given by any person whois not so. 
unfitted that a correction from him will necessarily be useless or 

harmful. Tt is not required, however, that one be immaculate, for» 

if immunity from all sin were necessary in 
reprove delinquents (I John, i. 8)? ee 
5 1280. The fact that a person is known to be’a sinner, or not — 
in the state of grace, or guilty of the same things he reproves,” 


does not unfit him for giving @ fraternal ¢ 
spite of his own sinfulness, he may retain a right jud: 
80 be able to correct wrongdoing. In the following cases, 
ever, correction made by a sinner is reprehe 
circumstances other than that of the person: 


of the correction is sinful, when the si : 
to distract attention from himself, to conceal bad deeds by good L 
- words, to practise revenge, ete.; (b) the mode of the correction 
- is sinful .when the sinner corrects with pride, as if he himself 


were above correction: «Wherein thou judgest another thou ' 


gment and — 


(b) fra- on 
a corrector, who could se 


orrection; because, in 


how- : oe g 


‘agai 
gainst the precept of fraternal correction seek to correc 


ble : i 
correction made -by a sinner with acknowledgmen 


th 
that one correct. oneself as a-means towards the bett 


— 

ah ee 
34 
S 
: 
i 
ee 


-obli : 
Pes as eeepc himself before he attempts to correct am 
-correction is the only means towards obtaining som? 


- by: -eorreeti 
: one’s pesima themselves. -One should take the beam ° 
_eye, if otherwise one cannot remove the mote 
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co 
SU pnoee eckeny al thou dost the same things which thou 
by a sinner aN ae We the consequences of correction made 
Thus, if a person ee circumstance, as when scandal results. 
neighbor, this has 4s sy is guilty of far greater sins corrects his 
given that good wand emoralizing effect, when the impression 8 
1281. One wh ee ae than good deeds are important. 

deviates from ie prefers his neighbor’s conversion to his own 
tase eveaoe right order of charity, since he should love 
e. But a person may without any transgressill 
eae before le has corrected himself. - oh dy : 
srovaias at pis the nature of correction itself or from the 

e commandment, there does not seem to be any 


obligati ; 
gation of correcting self before correcting others; for a hum 
t of his 


unworthi 
rthiness to censure others, or by a sinner who is thought 


to be 
good or to have reformed, may be just as efficacious as 4 


correcti 3 
ion made by a truly virtuous man. But it is of cou 
tion of another. ie 
b).B : Maat By ‘ fe 
(b). Because of special reasons, a person may be otherwise 
other, 


neces 

fe ee ie superior who cannot. enforce discipline 

cannot convert sete himself, the friend of a dying ma? who 

conversion, the latter unless he gives evidence of his ow? 
» & person who cannot repair the -seandal . he has 


iven : é 
gt unless he: manifests repentance—all these should eat 
ut «0 


from § 


neighbor’s eye (Matt., vii.5). 0.» 


4 5,71989,“ANL anitable peraonds than, are bound Wy the duty of 


fraternal i 
correction: ‘‘He gave to every one of them comman® 


m * . ‘ 
“ment concerning his neighbor” (Ecelus., xvii. 12). But the day” 


coos. Test * 

S aadeuie sen on some than on others. . (a). Thus, bishoP® 
and even oe te are held out of justice to fraternal correctiom 
ea : : : ‘Peril of life. (b) Other. prelates, confess? 


sisi cohuebiaiga ; 
aan nate cneanmeetennemete Macs: 
: nec attest: 


tion should be given privately, a 
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eae ee masters, teachers and guardians, are held 
fat devas correction from charity and by reason of their office ; 
disses ts not held to this duty when ‘there is grave personal 
Wy. bath emselves. (e) Private persons are held out of char- 
office ae obligation is less than in the case of those whose 
fens tar them to make corrections. she ae ae 
Rose . Sees is not bound to make a correction for the sole 
(a) if aa e 18 able to make it successfully. For he is excused : 
sists ba sie by him As not necessary, as when parents or 
if his ¢ er able than himself will attend to the matter; (b) © 
chliged ipa will bring on himself evils which he is not — 
Oo incur, apr tyeieiin behgy Hd Scag tak US ee 
ee An obligation of making a correction even when. this 
(a) Ie i: an mjury to the corrector, exists in the following cases ak 
(ie. a € correction is necessary to avert extreme spiritual evil 
pits : aerate one should be prepared to make @ sacrifice, _ 
Titus { i e itself, to give the correction (see 1165). Example: ee 
B sites 4 ying of a contagious disease, and will lose his soul, if As 
ee oes not come to advise him. (b) If the correction 18 roa! 
eu they avert grave spiritual evil; a pastor should be willing 4 
ia his life, and another person should be willing to risk _ 
“he loss of money, and even some injury to health. ° But a subject - 
is not bound to correct his superior, when this will bring on him - 
Persecutions; a scrupulous person ig not bound to correct,’ for 
this would cause him worries and suffering. °F re 
1285. The manner of making @ correction is as follows: 
(a) The internal dispositions ‘should include charity towards 
the one corrected and humility as regards one’s’ own fit- 
ness, For fraternal correction is not opposed to the commands ~ 
of bearing with the ‘weaknesses of others (Gal., vi. 2); and of*. 
not proudly. preferring: self’ to others: (Philip., ii, 3). One 
should correct inferiors paternally, equals kindly, and superiors. 
respectfully.’ In every correction there - should be seriousness 
mingled with mildness’ = 2 RR EA AE 
- (b) The external order to be followed is that given by our - 
ely, that, when possible, admoni- — 


Lord in Matt., xviii. 15-18, nam 
and that one should not proceed 


: LON 4O ALISHBAIND 


APHETT TC SB) 


Sansa ana : 
Seo 
Sem oan 
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to accusati , 
ealling ner otal superiors until other means, such as the 
followed in Gai have proved unavailing. The order to be 
aw tebiy es ac? cs ace is not only of the positive dit 
quires that we ae ; the natural law. For the natural law Te 
and there is no on a others what we wish done for oust 
him in such a w. e who does not desire that correction be giv 
feelin ay that the least possible injury be done to his 
eo ve 
(a). leisy pies cases should secret admonition be used? 

to the larger part ota senteal Sane Ene to be know! 
quired, since the guil : community), no secret admonition is 
rection, on the sce t is already publicly known; @ public cor 
**Them that sin atl is necessary to remedy the scandal: 
pe (I Tim., v. 20). before all, that the rest also may 
good oe ee that are against the common good or the 
should denounce them. no seeret admonition is required, but 0m 
welfare of the vise Pre for the spiritual or corpora 
a greater good than es sass an innocent private individual 38 
tion should be mad e reputation of the guilty person. 

made, however, for the case in which one is certalD 


ecret admonition one can correct the sinner an¢ P 


vent the 
that ikaniie nh threatens others. Examples: If Titus knows 
0 disnade the eae rob the house of Balbus, and that any eff 
ought to warn Aercteete would only bring him into danger; 
in‘his school a aed or the authorities. If Claudius knows that 
and become drunk he student is teaching the other boys ® steal 
ee known, and hence 
ay be observed. e refuses." But the seal of the confessi 
that pce sins that are not against the common good oF 
nition before ania on, one should have recourse to secret adie 
from loss of ing the sins known. This will save the sinner 
reputation and from consequent hardness in siDj 


ca: 
nal 


it. will 
also save others from a share in his infamy, or from the 


ae hued by publicity, 


have = 


Exeep 


: will i 
Menus from silence, one is obliged even at 
nience to speak (see 1284). Example: 


are 
regarded and treated as traitors. (b) 1 


' publish hidden sins, although 


racine 
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rting an occult sin that 
erson who reports will 
rm to the community 
the cost of great 

Claudius knows 


th 

a . pie ages has a bad influence over his companions, 

reault: that ye more and more of them into stealing, with the 

disrraced aac number will be corrupted and the institution 
. But he cannot speak without serious harm to him- 


self, b 
, beeause he also has been implicated, or because informers 
f some private harm 


t bound at the cost of great 


std ee is the obligation of repo 
aba arm in a community, when the p 
or telling what he knows? (a) If ha 


bata from silence, one is no 
one or ee to speak. Example: If Claudius knows that only 
self or to oa being led astray, he is not bound to implicate him- 
1288 wes the ignominy of being regarded as & spy: 
fijniog : ere are exceptional cases in which oceult faults, not 
vate i am o others, are reproved publicly, without previous pri- 
onition. (a) God as the supreme ruler has the right to 
through the voi p He admonishes ™ 
aroulice e voice of conscience or through externa ‘ 
ands aaa St. Peter, in making known the sin of Ananias 
tue nae ead acted as the instrument of God’s justice and in vir- 
fe a revelation given him (Acts, V- 3, 4, 9). (b) Members 
tra: Society who are agreed to remind one another publicly of 
t nsgressions of their regulations, do not violate the order of 
Taternal correction given by Christ, : 
tory in these reminders. Example: The proclamations made in). 
the chapter of faults in religious orders. oe a Ee 
1289, May a prelate (¢.g., in 2 visitat 


ion) oblige his subjects : 
t admonition of the. i 
ins of fellow- 


nounced their right to rep 
latter has no right to give orders that 
since the rule given by Christ requires that 


en secretly ; 
| preaching = 


if there is nothing defama- = a 
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tion be fi ‘ : 
orders ee pe A subject would be bound, therefore, if such 
that of th n, to obey the divine injunction, rather than 
(b) i prelate (Acts, v. 3, 4, 9). Be has 
their okt ts ee mart scoret, but subjects have. renounced 
require that saci rst.a private admonition, a prelate may 
rule in certain reli nisin be brought to him at once. . This is the 
not be reported t phe societies ; but even in them a sin should 
nor should the i. prelate if the sinner has already amen! 
superior can tak igher superior be informed if the immediste 
gious have a ri i care of the matter sufficiently. These Tel 
(c) Ifa pas t to their reputation. gin Bek a 
 eations. ue a: t entirely secret, because there are some indi- 
may require that eee, or grounds for suspicion), a pres 
1290. If, after ormation be brought to him immediately. 
there is no hope of sins private admonitions have. been mac 
_ (a) If it appears ge by this method, what should be done? 
_ will be successful at the other means prescribed by our Lo 
-. recourse to new : they should be tried, just as a physician has 
appears that a remedies when old ones have failed. 
the attempt is further efforts will do harm rather than 
correct a 
should be given up. 


The order to be followed in fraternal correction, after 


: personal: 
ce (a). pian ae Temonstrance has failed, is as follows:- 
; assist in shakin, : th enlist the services of one or two others to 
the culprit is e brotherly correction. The conversion % 
others; whereas ih important than his reputation with. t 
corrector from::th eir knowledge of the matter safeguards the 
. Should things apie charee of being a mischievous talebearehs 
need of correstin, a her, and it should arouse the eulprit to th? 
superior for ee een Rerore: Bis. ease is brought before the 


Ae Pee (b Wh 2. ‘ op Soe ee age es Reece A UL ae {eee 
_ (b) When other things have failed, recourse should be had t¢ 


the superi the { 
superior of.the person at fault, if there is hope that this 


prove su 
"Prove successful. . If the superior is imprudent or given to W" 


~ or is known en 
"would only ne dislike the person to be corrected, or if the latter 
Begs eee | eee’ by a reproof from this superior, cbari 


hest - 


(b) Heit 


private sin that harms only the sinnet 


an admonition by the superi 
_ ‘other admonitions may 
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or ae to say nothing about the matter. Example: x 
ial es himself intoxicated from time to time. — Balbus is 
ais ae who knows this, and he tries to correct Titus. But, 
stoke pied denies the accusation, Balbus asks Caius. and Sem- 
se a of Titus, to be witnesses; and all three of them _ 
ithe i a ort to convert Titus.. This correction also has no 
‘ he nd so Balbus and the other two make the matter known 
es pa of Titus, that they. may watch their son more . 
efully and keep him away from occasions of drink.’ 
ia What are the duties of a superior to whom @ subject 
Pe ai reported for fraternal correction? (a) He should try | 
iscover the truth of. the: matter: Means to this end are 8 
consideration of the character and motives of the accuser, the — 
reply which the accused makes in his own defense, and in case 
of necessity a confrontation ‘of accuser and accused, a cTross- 
examination, ete. (I Cor., i. xi; Dan., xiii, 5). Those who make 
& practice of gladly carrying tales to superiors are 


disturbers 
of peace, and they should be given to understand that their accu- [ 
sations are not wanted, and that they should mind their own © 
_ (bd) Tf the superior has reason to 
mM question is true, :he should use moderate remedial measures, 
while at the same time preserving the good name of the person 
tion has been prought before =. 
accused, and hence — ie 
to reputation must ee 
and spe- — 


det dyn tate 


believe that the: accusation ie 


impossible; for the law give 


be followed is affirmative, 

proper circumstances. ts 

be harmful, whereas an acm i 

ficial, recourse should be had at’ 
or wil 

be omitted. Thus, if th 


ie 
2 
=. 


AvIIT 


hope that the correction will be profitable to the sinner 4 


He ‘are two kinds of love, so there are also two kinds of 
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pati a the person to be corrected and will be listened t0 
sei ily, or if there is danger of delay in making previous 
a it is better that the matter be brought before the 
a at once. What is said of the superior can be appli 
also to some other pious and prudent person from whom 2 er 
reetion would be better received. . 
oe The obligation of fraternal correction by private it 
uals may be summed up as follows: (a) One is bound fo 
correct when one is certain about a grave sin which will not be 


corrected except by oneself, and when one has good reason by 
nd not 


unreasonably harmful to the corrector. Those who interfere 
when these conditions are not present are meddlesome oT impra- 
dent, rather than charitable. (b) One is bound to report to 8 ~ 
sia when one is certain about a grave sin which is harmful 
o the community or which cannot be corrected so well by Pt 
vate admonition, if one believes that it will not be reported except 
by oneself, and that one’s report will be for the good 0 
—— me an undue detriment to oneself, Those who report 
ae oice when these conditions are not existent, are ™ 
: ae iui or rash news-carriers, rather than ch 


Art. 7: THE SINS AGAINST LOVE AND JOY 


| oo (Summa Theologica, II—II, qq. 34-36.) : 
1295. The sins against charity and its subordinate virtues cab 
ed to love; 


be reduced to the following: (a) hatred, which is oppos' : 
of charity? 


--(b) sloth and envy, which are contrary to the joy 
ace of ebst 


ity; (d) scandal, which is the opposite of beneficence and fre j 


(e) discord and schism, which are opposed to the pe 
omething 
As thee 


ternal eorrection.’ - be iage Sel ees 
ieee Hate.—Hate is an aversion of the will to 8 
ich the intellect judges evil, that is, contrary to self. 


f others ; 
of thet 
aliciow’ | 
aritable 8° . 


of life. That hatred of God is not 
, tures in many places att 


; Punishments... 
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precktiaeeaes (odium abominationis) is the opposite of love 
pert or, as this love inclines to something as suitable and 
eee geous for self, so hatred of dislike turns away from 
(b) aed as being considered unsuitable and harmful to self. 
ihicne a of enmity (odium inimicitie) is the opposite of love 
affect! volence, for, as this love wishes good to the object of its 
ee so hatred of enmity wishes evil to the object of ite 
slike, . 
eds Hatred of God.—A thing cannot be hated unless it it 
FA upon as evil, and hence God cannot be hated except by 
ose who regard Him as evil to themselves. 
(a) Thus, those who see the Divine Essence 
a hate God, for His Essence is goodness itself, and, therefore, 
e blessed can see in God only reasons for love. (b) Those who 
ad God obscurely through the things made by Him (i.e., way- 
arers on earth), cannot hate God considered as the author of 
effects that are in no way displeasing to the will, such as existence, 
life, intelligence; but they can hate God as the author of effects 
displeasing to their will, such as law and punishment. Thus, no. 


one ean hate God because God has given him being, for existence 
of itself is something good and desirable; but a depraved will 
or for inflicting chastise- 


can hate God for having forbidden sin, 
ils to accompany the blessings: 


ments, or for permitting some ¢ev1 

a mere possibility, the Serip- © 
est: ‘‘The pride of them that hate Thee 
ascendeth forever’? (Ps. lxiii. 23); ‘tNow they have seen and ~~ 


hated both Me and My Father” (John, xv. 24). 

1298. It should not be inferred from what has just been said 
that it is not God in Himself that is hated, but only His works; 
nor that it is a sin against God to dislike evils or even divine 


(i.e., the blessed), 


(a) Thus, God Himself is not the principle or motive cause 
of the hatred directed against Him, for in God there is no evil 
that can produce dislike; but God is the term or object of the — 
hatred aroused in the sinner by the divine effects that displease 
him, as the texts given above from Seripture indicate. For ex- _ 
ample, a man hates his neighbor on account of eertain defects 


tioned. in ‘ 
: n Se ten gt 
confession. This is a sin which is distinct, 
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he precei P 
ba Piiaee or thinks he perceives; the defects are the principle, 
(b) ed is the term of the hatred. = 
ments a: ie - crn that are in the world, or of chastise 
does not ok od, is not dislike of God Himself, since 6 
cannot be cured a love evil, but only to endure such evils 38 
manifestations of j ahaa against Providence are usually 
only the sinn impatience, not of hatred of Providence. It is 
flicting evil er that dislikes God Himself for permitting of in- 
1299, Hat who ig guilty of hatred of God. 
tntentions tts ; a God of various kinds. (a) AS regards the 
hatred ial a interpretative or formal. Interpretative 
sake, but only mee that is not intended directly or for its ow 
love is preferred pain and by reason of something else whose 
directly and e - Formal hatred is an aversion that is inten 
interpretative ating in itself. Every mortal sin is an act 0 
ing one’s own ; red of God, since mortal sin consists in plac 
but it is onl eg eRe interest above the friendship of Got; 
stitutes formial ; special sin which attacks God directly that com 
directly. intend Ee Thus, he who murders his enemy 40€s not 
demned murde islike of God, but revenge; whereas the com 
- euted, directl an ho blasphemes God, because he is to be ex 
it contains - dislikes God. (b) As regards the degree of malice 
Dislike of G hare hatred of God is either di 
of God; en ee is the sin of those who do not like some 
evil to ek Matelateg God is the sin of those who wish some 
Sanction injusti ae who deliberately wishes that God woul 
an unjust ches ag dislikes the divine attribute of justice, while 
ment i wrap ceaanaics hes he might be rid of God and His judg- 
ath ce Of erimity to God.if Vices Pe : 
hatred Ponies God as a Special Sin.—(a) Interpretative 
-. every mortal si aie t a special sin but a general circumstance ° 
one that is n; but formal hatred is a special sin, and ind 
comparatively rare, and that must be spe cially mem 


fro “ x 
: tee dene sins against the other theological virtues (€.9- 
ac era air), but also from the sins against the other objects © 
er y (¢.g., hatred of the neighbor). > Boer ae 


| of . 
God without unbelief is worse than 


slike or enmity: 
attribute 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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b ; 
| a aie pene of God is not a special sin against the 
+ inthis @ general ) 7 but its malice pervades every such sin, and ~ 
| dariitientin « se sin against the Holy Ghost. For example, pre- 
' attain salvatio: islike of God’s law which requires that one must 
‘rejection of ae oe the observance of the commandments ; 
1301. The ‘ own truth is a dislike of God’s revelation. 
ean ta aaece ravity of Hatred of God.—(a) It is a mortal sin ~~ 
ness of the ee and can never be venial on’ account of the small- % 
Sasene. ee but only on account of lack of deliberation or ~ A 
teh canal ike of even one attribute of God is a grave injury, 
(b) Hatred Oat to God is perfect and infinitely lovable..: <: 
directly is 2 Sy is the worst of all mortal sins; for it is. 
most eae i to God (the supreme good) and to charity (the) 
offend agai mt. virtue in a creature), whereas other mortal sins. 
1302 sik these goods only indirectly. 9° PUREST pe 
ree cei : e comparison just made between hatred of God and 
Gad tena: Upposes that the other sins do not include hatred of ns 
Si is clear that simple hatred of God existing in the will, 
serious than a composite sin, such as external blasphemy 


utt * " : 
ered to manifest internal hatred of God. (a) ‘Thus, hatred - 
unbelief. without hatred. 


without hatred of ‘the neighbor is’ 
without hatred of God. ah aie 


of God; (b) hatred of God 


Worse than hatred of the neighbor 
| ei 1308. Degrees of Malice in Hatred of God.—(a) A new spe. 
es of sin is added to hatred of God, when out of hatred one. 

it other ‘offenses | 


Proceeds to sin against creatures, or to comm! 
against God Himself. Example: Titus hates God, and therefore 
Persecutes those who believe in God, and also plasphemes God. 
| (b) A new degree of malice is added to hatred of God when one 


1 aeeseeamise 


proceeds from dislike to enmity, or when the circumstances of 
Person, place, manner, etc.) svate the malice.” Example: 
Hatred of God outwardly manifested adds the evil of scandal; 
' not so hatred of God that is concealed 25227 ag 
__All dislike of God is sinful, be- 


1304, Hatred of Creat 
cause there‘is nothing in Gcd. that merits dislike. But in erea- 
rfections. 


found as well as pe 
e imperfections of our neighbor (i.€.; 


tures imperfections are 
et (a) Hence, dislike of th 
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of all that i 
not nea work of the devil or of his own sinfulness), i 
eine to ppb but according to charity; 
Himself is said to fae 8 evil as to wish his good. Thus, God 
30), and Christ bids a detractors, that is, detraction (Rom, t 
be an impediment t he followers hate their parents who would 
opposition of thos o their progress in holiness, that is, the sinful 
earried beyond r e parents (Luke, xiv. 26). Only when dislike is 
husband’s habit eae sinful. Thus, a wife who dislikes her 
him a necessary medici enness so much that she will not give 
carries her disli icine on account of the aleohol it contains 
Gy) bile ge 
neighbor ae . - the perfections of nature or of grace in ou? 
trary to charity ee that is the work of God in him), is co® 
mor should chil dven us, God does not hate the detractor himset 
ural relationship he lee hate the person of a parent, oF the nat- 
parent may be. A 3S oe themselves, no matter how bad the 
sinner, but hate his Se adie says: ‘One should love i 
1305. T se. . 
one cee ee iples apply to dislike of self. (a) Thus, 
enemies of one’s soul. - s eee erfections, for they o% gt 
detestation of one’s vi 0, contrition is defined as a hatred am 
to self. (b) One ae and it is a virtue and an act of charity 
do tat aa dt4e pci d not dislike the good one has, except in 
one’s honesty aay ae with evil. Thus, one should 
make a large sum - £ by reason of it one loses an opportunity bed 
if one’s choice has aa but one may regret having married. 
‘miserable. aie unfortunate and has made one’s life 
1306. Shc ae 
himself ? aya ae dislike in others their opposition to 
for it is then a sin in then position is unjust, he should dislike 
to them and to self my thentrand an uajury to himself, and charity 
ful to all anecene aa that he should dislike what is harm- 
like it, for it is virt : (b) If their opposition is just, he sho 
ter are the voids be in them and beneficial ‘to himself: “ t 
_ enemy”? (Prov., wee bce: deceitful kisses % 


for it is the same | 


‘lo 
if, lower self, as when he decides to gratify t 


d Wish does not go beyond the 


not regret . 


i "the Corinthians sorrowful, 


a 
aad 
I 
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1307. Di 
ais pape urd to self is not possible, for nature inclines 
| tie totaiich eae y to love of self that it is impossible for any- 
'fesh” (Ephes to himself as evil: ‘No one hateth his own 
| enmity with 7 v. 29). But indirectly a person may be at 
of good; and i self, inasmuch as he wishes evil under the guise 
“He that ; ence St. Augustine, commenting on the words, 
oveth his life shall lose it’? (John, xii. 25), says: 


“ 
If yo 
you love self wrongly, you hate it; if you hate self rightly, 


you love it.”? Seka : 
eit.’ This indirect enmity to self happens in two ways. 
at is not a true, but 


(a : 

| oo sometimes wishes himself wh 

i apparent good, as when he chooses the satisfaction of 
(b) A person 


| Teve 

Sa rather than that of pardon of injuries. 

es chooses what is good, not for his true, but for his 
he body at the expense 


_ Of the soul. 
13 : : : : 
It ig Is it ever lawful to wish evil to self or to others? (a) 
mame lawful to: wish anyone evil as evil, for even God in 
ilies me the lost does not will their punishment as it is evil to 
, but as it contains the good of justice. Hence, it is con- = 


trary to charity to wish that a criminal be put to 

“inal will sufferings and loss of life the crim- : 

ethics endure. — (b) It is lawful to wish evil as good, or, In 

' Thus words, to wish misfortunes that are 
, one may wish that a neighbor lose his arm, 


| Sary to save his life. 


self-deceived in wishing evil to one’s 


: 1309. One may easily be 
eighbor under the pretext that it is really good one desires, for 
Hence, the fol-” 


chide intention may be 
owing conditions must be present 

+ (a) On the part of the subject (#.¢-5 
e evil), the intention must be sincerely i 
from a desire that the neighbor be benefitted. Thus, it is law- 

| fol to wish that a i 

i intended is, not his loss, 
i new kind of amusement. 
because their 


death, if one’s a 


blessings in disguise... 
if this is neces- — ea 


wa ; into’ si her 
n,. offend _God,.diminish or forfeit his grace, 
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ance in th ws : 
neighbor’s z Behe nbn ari Of course, the desire of 4 

te not confer the righ : 
end does not justify the means. - a re t to wrong him, for the 


(b) Ont : ee tae 
n the part of the object (a.e., of the evil which is wished | mission of sin j 
B of sin in the case of the elect is one 0 


to anoth : 
Be ae ge nai be compensated for by the good which 8 | 
account of the pro ; : awful to desire the death of anolitt 
life is more Pi tatiel y one expects to inherit, for the neighbor's | 
out of interest i ant than private gain; but it is lawful to Wi 
tured aid past 9 the common welfare, that a crimi 
Serle Gamat Ce by the vindication of 
1310. me tod can be secured (Gal., v.12). 200% 
eon cane Eee to wish the death of self or of a neighbor 
the good is as Bea of the one whose death is wished? (a) Hf 
good Sontaiued i : S one and more important than the spirit 
Thus, it is lawful ee pay to live, it is lawful to desire deat. 
life, or to be freed i: wish to die in order to enter into 4 better 
oe ee sinfulness of life 0 
individuals th not lawful to wish to die in order to sp 
nieded ty vite scandal they take from one’s life, if tha 
-(b) If the eat as a source of edification (Philip., 
does not seem sate a temporal one but sufficiently impo 
blame a person z pais to desire death. Thus, we sho 
' which makes fined Ma stom a painful and incurable dise2 
nation to the divi ba to himself and to others, if, with resi" 
‘‘death is bette th will, he prays for the release of death; 
lack of eit hs an a bitter life’? (Ecclus., xxx, 17)- Bat 
~~ reason for wishi ches boars feeling of weariness is not 8 6", 
useful to ie s ae spied HE one has dependents, wie 
"4811. Is it ever lawful t wijeling ne isisegee ghee 
Oy aie Hee oa Ligies to wish spiritual evil 
sire of sin aa “ miquity may. never be desired, 
 -not.be charitable, = va as asin itself (see 242), and it cam 
“xiii. 6). It is 2, for charity rejoiceth not. with iniquity (1 Cots 
es wrong, therefore, to wish that our neighbor fall 
or 
that he be 
ws O11 


to ‘anyone? 
for. the de- 


a = soul... On_the. cont , 
os aclivorad Ps rary, we are commanded to. 
2 mpi tie are evils. -(b) The good that aaa L 


i sin 
, or be tempted, that they may become more 


iu 
: 


| isl 
nal be co | awful to wish that, if God has permitted sin, 
Taw that yon ye eee 


' which is the life of the soul. 


aid not 


for : 
Money), or because 


Jose BIS | external goods oF 


tof : the neighbor’s 
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ed to fall into. 

ae i, humble, more 
aritable, more vigilant, more fervent. It seems that the per- 

£ the benefits of. 

ds it to be an. ~ 

ance. It is not 

into sin, but it 

good. will follow 


spiritual evil may be desired. Some are permitt 


God’ page : 
aes predestination, inasmuch as God inten 
rane of greater virtue and stronger persever 

o wish that God permit anyone to fall 


after it, paige 

seg Gravity of the Sin of Ha 

sa ‘y whether of dislike or of enmity, 
al sin, since it is directly opposed to 


tred of Neighbor.—(a) re ee 
is from its nature & 
the virtue of charity, 
‘ nies ae if enmity.is not joined to it, is rarely in fact 
al sin, Aversions and antipathies for others usually are © 
defects j or have to do with what.are real or fancied . 
ets in others. Dislike is a mortal sin only when one despises 


y loathes even that which © 
dislikes a 


real imperfec- 


ete.) : i: 
(c) Enmity in fact is 


one wishes pnly a small harm (€.9+5 ; 
one wishes. harm, even a great harm (6.90 


the commission of mortal sin), without full deliberation.: Enmity 
18 a mortal sin, however, when one deliberately wishes a grave 
evil (e.g., mortal sin or the loss of reputation) 
1313, Hatred Compared with Other Sins A 
bor.—(a) Hatred is a graver gin than 
the neighbor, such as envy; anger; for, S 
attacks some particular. kind of good of the neighbor or only 
to a limited degree, hatred may be di 
knows no measure. Thus, covetousness is 
possessions of a neighbor, 
rnal or external goods. » 


tend to either inte 
good relatively, in so far as i 


to one’s neighbor. » oe 
gainst the Neigh- sree 


while hate may e€X- a : 
Envy. is opposed to. 
t is considered an 
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obstacle to , 
one’s own glory, but hate detests another’s good 


absolutely. ? 
y. The hater finds his satisfaction, not in any proit neighbor, just as was Aa é 
: remarked. above 


deri : 
ive aes but in his aversion for another’s good, and 
mand ainld ba wished his neighbor. This comparison he~ 
hatred of moni mnderstood, other things being equal, 9 that 
for, if the eo aig s life is contrasted with envy of his life, ete; 
as when hatred : kao: the same, hatred may be a lesser six, 
envy of his ae of a neighbor's temporal good is compared with 
serious sin is tual good. (b) Hatred of a neighbor is a more 
sets the will w i acca offenses done against him, for hatred 
who hates hi: "ae and it is in the will that sin takes root “He 
external act s brother is a murderer’”’ (I John, jii. 15). The 
nota format = the contrary (¢.g., killing an innocent man), 8 
harmful sin easy the will is guiltless. (¢) Hatred is 4 less 
internal duit e neighbor than external offenses; for example 
may h e and malevolence will not break any bones, 8 
epee from a severe blow. Bs 
As was laid. As hatred not numbered among the caP 
naturally and ove (see 269), a capital vice is one rom. wal 
Now, hatred eee other species of sin take their orig 
course of sin, di od or the neighbor, in the natural and us 
Hence, hatred baa ae precede, but rather follows other sins. 
if we distingui not a capital sin. This will appear more 
me: oe two kinds of hatred: : 
good ef Bee rye is truly evil and opp 
disinclinati (e.9-5 hate of vice), is naturally pri 
ations, since rational nature first inclines one 
ae hate its evil (see 1106). ~ 
ee As Uc of that which is not evil (as hate of God or of the 
nature ee subsequent to other sins, for it is only # 
nakGnenh hee corrupt that detests true goodness. This doe 
hae bak e ever, that the whole catalogue of lesser sins mast 
individual mauited before hatred is arrived at, nor that © 
cases a sinner has not.the freedem to hate pefore be 


osed to the true 
or to 0 igh 
to love its 


ines ce less: grave:sins. 72222: ; 
Se oF 4 en wide sense, however, it may pe said that 


"that : : 
' that makes one act in effect as if there were hat 


of revenge. 


ital vices? © 


caren 
omsanniornn secnmnamsontteta 
etree: 
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hatred : 
of the neighbor goes before all other sins against ‘the 


999) concerning sins 


against God. 
a . . 
(a) Hence, interpretative hate—i.e., a feeling against another 
red-—does precede 


t a 
reece Thus, if Titus, who bore no ill-will to Balbus, 
traced ce aged against him and inflicts death, the murder is 
much k to anger, but this anger may be called hate, mas- 
as dislike of the life of Balbus is included in the desire 
a hate—i.e., dislike of another that is absolute, and 
tow ove me by such considerations as desire of revenge or sor- 
follows rales salen inferiority—does not precede, but rather 
graph se hens sins, as was explained in the previous para- 
Titus F t is only this sin of formal hate that is a special sin. 
thsolute at example murdered Balbus, not because he had an 
Balb e dislike for him, but because the thirst for revenge made 
us displeasing to him. os 


1316. The causes of the sin of hatred are as 
anger and envy, for to desire: 
account of one’s own glory, 
brepares the way to dpsire evil to him absolutely, which } 

nvy, however, disposes to hate mor since it is more 


akin to hatred: anger wishes evil to another 


bl justice, but both envy and hatred look upon the neighbor’s — 
good as a thing distasteful. (b) The cast that induces sinful — 
hatred of the neighbor is envy; annot hate that which 

18 good unless one regards it as in som i 
is the vice of envy that makes one regard one’s neighbor’s 
as one’s own evil. ‘Hatred of God also in 
envy, for, while the crea 


ture does not envy God, 
neighbor breeds hatred of his fellow-man, 8n' 
produce hatred of Gods” SE EAE Bs 
4317, Various Species of the Sin of Hatred—(a) Hatrea of 
God and hatred of the neighbor are gins specifically distinct, and 
hence to be declared specifically in confession. ‘They are opposed 


follows: (a) . 


s hatred. ° 


d this in turn may” aie 
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to the same vi | ‘ | 
‘difference of ee of charity, but, on account of the generical 
must be el n against God and sin against the creature, 
(b) Sith as different species of sin. 
shao:all ea ee Aas neighbor in itself is but one species ot sit 
that evil je tek a. this ous essential character in common, 
another evil in ed to a neighbor as evil—that is, one wishes 
particular evil general or every kind of evil, but does not speeify 
(ce) H ra s, such as damnation or death... .. 
or pL piaeenay the neighbor on account of its 
who hates hi sla connected with sins of other speci 
to his hotest poe because the latter is pious, ad 
bor, adds the . who out of hatred wishes the death of his ne 
wishes to dest sae uf murder to hatred; he who out of hat 
justice to his ae his neighbor’s property, adds the guilt of is 
to Laer ee he who hates his parents, adds impiety 
malediction ts ee ue who calls down a curse on another, 4 
1318. ‘ se sir i boy a" 
mind a os oe a accuse themselves of hatr 
not sinful at all, ly distinet from the sin of hatred, 
a T é =F Bs ola Dey ; . % 
gat 7 ane “hatred of God’’ is sometimes used to signsy § 
(db) ead to the divine will. Se, 
Se the neighbor’’ is sometimes used to signify 
y on account of difference of character, ete. F pox 


itive dis. ae 

approval of qualities or acts that deserve dislike or ce 
in the 
ibilit¥ 


cireumstances 
es.. Thus, be 
ds irreligion 


igh- 


ed often haveit 
or an act 


the ordet 


: : signif , : : 
y one’s desire that justice take its course or. that 
for the 


es of chari 
noe Coen nad. anc aar a penitent. who wished. 
-— ity that his friend a,eriminal-be punish, ‘or necording on 
es Geers ne would defeat others in competition for a Pr 


they 


' person hated (e.g., one’s father) 0 


a 
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leet himself that he wished harm to the criminal or bad 
1819. Ci eLseae against his ‘friend... .-~* : a 

Hay : : cumstances of hatred should be mentioned in con- 

s follows: (a) when they add a new species—thus, the 

r the evil wished (¢.g. @ fall 


into ? 
mortal sin, loss of reputation, death, etc.) may add a new 
ultiply the number of sins 


aie that of hate; (b) when they m 
acai species of hate, as when one hates a large number of 
(see.219).: 2224084 ae tiie) 
te wil The Sin of Sloth—Slot 
an about the divine good one po 
nt of esteem for one’s Last End an 
tee Ashi is a sadness of the will. Hence, the sin of sloth . 
we cite the passion of sadness, and also from bodily weari- 
but be € passions (as said in 121) are not evil in themselves, 
evil pate evil when exercised jmmoderately, or turned to an 
digs Weakness or weariness of body is not 
ri nie one for the passion. of sadness, 
laa the will to sloth, when duties owed to 
ed to. : 

(b) Sloth is a 
hess about the smallness of on 
one be sensible of one’s: own 
ie: of those who are better- 
gratitude and sloth to depreciate an 
one has received from God, such as the gift of faith, 
in-the Church, ete: nile ee dig gait, AAR 

(ec) Sloth is sadness which is loved by 
charity. Thus, the sin of reumstance of | 
sloth, which is found in every 
contain a sadness or di 
the very thought of moderation 
religion is associated with gloom 
is special to the sin of sloth is, that it 
good itself over which charity rejoices, an 
| all the other. virtues. - okie level Se 


is a sadness or dejection of 
gsesses, and arises from a 
d the means thereto. ; 


sadness about good, and so it-differs from sad- 
e’s good. .H 
shortcomings an! 
. But it is not: 
d grieve over the 


d of the greater | 
humility but in- 


good which ie 


about the divine good, 
sloth differs from the ci 
gin. There is 
the act of th 
is depressing to the: 
by. the irreligious.. But. what 
grieves about that. divine 
d whi 


sinful, but it. 
and-this in turn may ace 
God are to be at- cee 


umility demands that — a : 
membership 


no sin that does not _ a 
e opposite virtue; — ee 
glutton, and as 


ch isthe end of 
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d , 
a m —o ae sadness about the divine good as shared by self, 
as eternal beatit ee offered oneself and the means thereto, such 
Comuanncat: : | he friendship of God, the Sacraments, the 
be esteemed aia aia works and other divine gifts which should 
hatred of God oe with gladness. Sloth thus differs from 
from envy, Sia. ms is a sadness over God’s own goodness; and 
(e) Sloth a is a sadness over the good of the neighbor. 
Sdered BO bhe a sadness over the divine good, which is 7 
of heaven or the ne sie The sin of sloth looks upon the joys 
spurns them as - ractice of virtue with contempt; it directly 
sloth differs f Worthy of love (cfr. Num., xxi. 4). Hence, 
ics the eace rom laziness or idleness, for this i 
evil, but beca ae of virtue, not because it considers virtue 
virtue aitilspan ae a dread of the labor and exertion 
1321, Sines is overmuch in love with repose and ease. 
thy shoulder capone (a) It is forbidden by God: ‘‘Bow down 
bands” (Ecclus., vi ear wisdom, and be not grieved with her 
over good. ei ‘ (b) It is an evil sorrow, for it grieves 
duty, swallowing hi = nbs effects, since it keeps man from his 
1322. Qualitie eres with overmuch sorrow (II Cor. ii. 7). 
sin, since, as e nent the Sin of Sloth—(a) Sloth is 4 speci 
it Eros the ia ained above, its individual objects differentiaté 
well as aie ae slothfulness that is found in every sin, 8 
parison, rarely ed, envy and laziness. But it is a sin, by 
riature;' since it i ommitted. (b) It is a mortal sin, from its 
It is impli eitl me 2, horror and detestation for the divine 
a eapital sin G aha ei in the Third Commandment. (c) It is 
ness inclines man : teas naturally productive of others), for sad- 
or e cnslet en oe a as meen of escape from porter 
is not : be ei ng eases sloth is not a mortal sin. (a) St 
When a person Aan if in the object there is not grave matter 
as Ct thought that he will be fo 
duce iota ali ies which is not of precept but of counsel, be 
neste Se y, for one ‘does not sin by not choosing the 
- of sloth, which i y speaking, however, this grief is not the S 
eee * a perro. over the divine good that one is pound 


. toaccept with joy. (b) Sloth is no 


| 
; 
| 
i 


latter sin dis 


which | 


\ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


charity. 
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t a mortal sin, if in the subject 


sake ae sufficient reflection or full consent. Hence, mere 
of divee fee serving God, is no sin at all, and a feeling 
Fs of dis a spiritual things, not consented to, is only a strug- 
isd - esh against the spirit, and at most a venial sin. 
ave Se that Spring from Sloth.—(a) To escape his sad- 
thin ivine things, the slothful: man avoids or flees the 
gs that sadden him—his last end (sin of despair) and the 


m : 

itera (sins of cowardice and carelessness). He also 

cks the causes of his grief—the persons who would lead him 
themselves (sin of 


an of rancor) or the spiritual things ves (si 
thin 5 (b) To console himself for the want of joy in spiritual 
fae e seeks comfort in forbidden things: his mind is un- 
talk j and curious about that which does not concern him, his 

is excessive, his bodily movements are restless, and he must 


be continually moving from place to place. — 
> = The Conquest of Sloth.—(a) Flight is a suitable form 
Reis sistance to : temptation, whenever the temptation - grows 
tatio ger by thinking over the matter, as is the case with temp- 
ihe against purity. (I Cor., vi. 18). (b) Attack is 
aa resistance, when the temptation becomes weaker as one 
f over the matter (see 257). This js the case with sloth,’ 
se, the more one gives oneself to the consideration of 
things, the more pleasing do they become. Saye ore 
1326. Laziness, as distinct from the capital vice of sloth, is a 
generic name given to 2 number of sins or circumstances of sin, — 
and hence it will be treated in several places. ody 
(a) Thus, negligence is a want of prompt decision about — 
duties to be performed. It is opposed to the vi 
or solicitude, which pe . . Henee, 
against prudence. © “ 
tardy performance of duty, 


rtue of diligence ~ 
negligence: .. 


Carelessness (torpor) is 


without thought 
given above:.(see 1324), and hence it is a sin against 


(e) 
duties, 
of sloth 


a suitable 


spiritual: 


F d ae 
1s tepid and moving on to grave sin 
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(d) Indolence is a 
caused by pgs ae at excessive dislike of labor or exertion, 
will be pill cea love of recreation, or bodily rest- It 
which i ed when we treat the sin of softness or delicacy 
(e) erie to fortitude. ng Nee tee ’ 
of indolenee, a he actual omission of ‘one’s duty on ‘account 
the various uit ag! it is considered among the sins against 
of justice will be is Thus, under the precepts of charity and 
HonAd. : eussed the omission of labor to which on¢ is 

1327. The sin of careless s a 
known as tapait carelessness about the service of God is also 
fervor, and aaa se lukewarmness. It consists in a want of 
the one hand to ie, hci to live in spiritual languor, wishing 8 
hand the effort ay oy and avoid sin, but fearing on the other 
tue and the its oe sity required for the practice of vi- 
gerous. ggle against evil. It is, therefore, most dat 
to the one ese pe internal, it may be more dangerous 
promises that ais than grave sin itself, since ‘threats and 
ve a-sinner are often unavailing with one who 
thy works ‘Thus, we read: ‘I kno¥ 
thou wert ah ie art neither cold, nor hot.. I would that 
neither. cold ners But because thou art lukewarm, and 
mouth” (Ap r hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of DY 
; arty fil, 1Bc16)oo" een niet eee Tee 

ness the pieikal roi isn s sin is a danger to others who wit- 
duties owed to God ee which one prays or exercises other 
1898. ‘The Sin of Env. ieee a abe fini past ee 
of Envy.—Envy is a sadness at the good of 8 
cel 


neighbor, whi : 
- lence or icues one considers as a detriment to one’s own exet” 
ry, and therefore as an evil to self." * laailhe® 


: (a) En j : ° pee sees 
of the se pie species of sadness, that is, it is 4 displeasure 
. the presence of what one regards as.an evil. Jn 


this way envy: differ 
y envy: differs from-the sin of rejoicing at the ev! 


_ others, whi 5 

Sequences a ie ee be said below (see 1342), is one of the con: 

4 alan; venvyi'differs irae apie the same species. Tht 
oe ee oe pride and. vainglory : (which ar? 


Is of 


‘not 


son glen oi , 


| aversi cee 
ersions but inclinations); and from ¢ 


i 


’ fro 2 
m sorrow about evil or the ‘evil effect 


| 
t 
| 
} 


- person would feel chagrin at the supe 


} 


| 


| 


i 
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ovetousness (which is the 


nn of what belongs to another). a ; 
a Lect is about some good, especially about those goods 
ich men obtain the esteem and honor of others, such — 


as vi 49) 
virtue, ability, rank, success, prosperity. Thus, envy differs 
s of good, such as 


oe for one’s sins, regret: that one is not as good as _— 
we , displeasure at the bad use that men. make of health or 
alth. CA feds Geass Suh aaes pene ris 
(c) Envy is about the good of a neighbor, for only an insane 
envy is a ct riority of God, and self- 
contradiction in terms. Thus, envy differs from SOr-~ 


r 
ae the good of God. (hatred of God), and from sorrow at the 
of self (sloth). A person may be said, however, to envy 
d at the external glory of 


a PP the sense that: he is mortifie 

the Ay ie feels himself an antagonist of that glory. In this way 

sae i is said to envy the attributes of God, because they over- 

ae is_efforts to promote impiety, and man is said to envy 

iene oly Ghost, when he is discontented at the progress of holi- 
in the souls of men. one sane, RESMETEET 
(d) The envious man ¢ 


detriment to his own good. « This is the distinctive trai 


rms of repinin 


good fortune.’ Thus, displeasure 

another without reference to detriment to self is not envy, but 

hatred; with reference to the unworthiness of ‘another, it is not 

envy, but indignation ogling SEE OR sy eee 
(e) Hence, envy Jooks ‘on’ the neighbor 

calamity to self, as 4 sort i 


the contradiction 


of one’s own desires. Here 
ard the misfortunes of neighbors a8 : 


for, while the merciful reg’ 
the misfortunes of themselves, the envious Tre 
of others as-their own misfortune. a 

“1829. The Objects of Envy —(a) The material objects are 
many, but they are reduced to excellence an 
includes every ple quality. Glory is the honor, 


kind of desira fame ae 


onsiders his neighbor’s good as ae 

k tof envy: ae 

which sets it apart from other fo gat another’s 
cat the excellence or glory of 


’3 prosperity 38 3 . : 


d.glory- Excellence 
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and i 
As a. ses follow on public knowledge of one’s excellence 
it may ae Re concerned with the excellence of glory, but 
two disputants out internal or objective excellence. Thus if 
greater knowled are alone, the less able will perhaps envy th 
the more able will of the more able; but, if there is an audiene® 
by 7 less able eg envy the greater applause sens 
to te lee object of envy is one, namely, the detriment 
in the excellen e or glory of self which the envious person sees 
understood a or glory of another. Detriment must not be 
ius oF parece and here, as if the envious person lost som 
person. It must t obtain something on account of the other 
envious person f i understood relatively, in the sense that the 
_ other person is Rib that the situation between himself and" 
him or passed aes onger the same, that the latter has gain 
1330. The aut and has thus lessened his excellence. 
inelined: teh ubjects of Envy.—(a) The persons 
_ ambitious ack ae - two quite different types, namely, the 
covets honors a usillanimous. The ambitious man ardently 
surpass him care ie os correspondingly saddened when others 
removed from paced gts already enjoys repute or is 
Abela Deity, hol a object of his desires. The pusillanimo 
and as a ee ee small advancement of others 4s great 
intense envy : ony prestige. He is, therefore, filled with 
cause for ahs fait, different person would see little oF - 
their own unsuit ae On the contrary, those who rec 
are great of so oi ility for what is above them, and those Wh? 
few, however, ev , aré not so much inclined to envy. There ar 
to envy in aa i among the most perfect, who are not tempted 
re eee 
“in some a ib are most likely to be envied are those who 
not feel that o is er cere one’s likes or equals, for one 
Jalwaye tax Ko is thrown into the shade by a person who B 
» place, age, ete aie or by those who are far removed in time, 
becomes a milli Seg beggar will envy a fellow-begs3" who 
ways rich. Bang but not those acquaintances who were : 
ee still less the fortunate persons whom he knows 


oe 


en a scmeneeemamiemcainnnn 


not far. 
us man 


ennai tm 


hindered 1420980 


only by hard work. Persons are 


ht 54k 
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elder son envied his brother, not his 


pa riage xv. 28). Many exceptions to this are only appar- 
‘iis ie persons sometimes are envious of those far above 
a cat it is because these have advanced at their expense, 
Re a poor person envies those who have the property he 

owned. Persons are sometimes envious of their equals who 


have’ aa 
ave not surpassed them, but it is because these latter have ob- 


tained with little or no effort what they themselves have gained 
sometimes envious of their in- 


feri os , 
riors, but this is because they make a comparison from some 
as when an old man envies 


viewpoint in which there is equality, 
paces the advantages that were not enjoyed in his own youth, 
e present promotion that surpasses his own. Hs 
Soe It was said above (see 1313) that hatred differs from 
er sins against charity, inasmuch as it dislikes another’s good 
unqualifiedly, whereas these other sins dislike his good with some 


qualification. Hence, envy differs from hate, because envy is a 
It differs from other kinds of displeas- 


because the qualification in» 


only from hearsay. The 


each case is different. 

(a) Thus, emulation is disp] 
bor’s prosperity, not because it 
because it dislikes the unsuccess of self. 
grieved when he thinks of the virtue of 
lingl?lackaeitmes ee cate 

(b) Fear dislikes the prospe ity or superiority of another, not _ 
on account of the prosperity oF ‘ority in itself, but on ac 
count of the evil results it apprehends from that prosperity. 
Example: Caius is displeased at 
eause he knows the latter ig his enemy and 
He is also displeased that, in spite of his own 


the influence possessed 


and soundness, he has not 
winded sophistry. 
(nemesis) is displeased that a neighbor has 
Example: Sempronius 
Titus, who is dishonest, succeeds in business. 
over a neighbor’s prosperity, not because 


eased at the thought of a neigh- 
i but 


Balbus, because he 


is angry because 
(a) Envy grieves 


ia MORAL THEOLOGY 
tae . aaa will actually bring about a lessening of 
prosperity, i er but because it regards the very fact of that 
ae nee ee itself and apart from any consequences, 4 a 
an Ren ; ee to the neighbor, and to that extent 
at the pros re the glory of self. Example: Balbus is grieve 
ae ee y of Claudius, because he. knows Claudius 
prosperit ie to defame him. Caius is grieved at Claudius’ 
since he ee ecause he regards it as a reflection on his own fame, 
41339 foe aa Balbus fears, Caius envies.. 
things it tg ne eton a sin? (a) If emulation is about spiritual 
4 hhely eivale ot sinful, but praiseworthy. St. Paul encouras’s 
(I Cor., xii fe mong the Corinthians for the higher gifts of G 
should be ). St. J erome writes to Lita that her daughter 
anopresa‘of pect iy with other girls as fellow-pupils, that the 
a spur to th a. and the praises they receive may act a8 
surpasses th : daughter not to be outdone.» One -who equais or 
or lessen th : sa or knowledge of another does not take away 
emulation : other’s good, but improves his own good ; and thus 
(b) If ee a harmful, but beneficial in. spiritual matters. 
be sorry at ee ig about. temporal things, it is also 1a ul f0 
emulecen a absence... But, if the: desire is inordinate, then 
ability to ae sinful. Example: Sempronius is not inferior 
TRingoani pe aah henee, while not: desiring monopoly of dis 
success in a eee is sorry. that he has not attained an ea 
- initiative a Paci Balbus is very deficient in education, 
ties y'and -yet.-Be character, while Caius exeels in all these qual 
eestonsibie 3albus is diseontented that he. does not hold the 
i ee of Caius, or one of equal importance. 
". sonable. © LEENA reasonable, that of Balbus is ures 
s taal evades, is called jealousy, when it proc eeds from # love 
nt that it-wishes to have exclusive possession of the object 


oe 1 ; : : 
oved.; °. This jealousy is: lawful. or ‘unlawful, according as. 


Be ele loves has. or has not. exclusive rights.-"2 © 
ne - Jealousy. is ‘unlawful in a-mother who is vexed 


| beeatse : 


oe Sy i cies loves his father as well as herself. The -child ought 


_ perity to do injury 
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to love both parents, and it is an evil jealousy that makes the 
mother grieve when the child does this. = aye & 
eo J ealousy is lawful in a wife who grieves because her hus- 
: gives to others the affection he promised would be hers 
alone. Scripture speaks of God Himself as jealous of the fidel- 
Au of His creatures, and declares that He will suffer no rival, 
at must have sole dominion over the heart (Josue, xxiv. 
19 sqq.) ; and St. Paul tells the Corinthians that he is jealous 
of them, with the jealousy of God, because they have not been 
faithful to his preaching, but have been friendly to false teach- 
ers (II Cor., xi).:o5. fog fads Sree ged eee eg 
1334. Is grief at the prosperity of another a sin, when itis 
caused by fear of the harm he will .do?.: : cn RAS 
(a) If it is clear that the other will use his prosperity to act 
against justice or charity or the like, it is not a sin to grieve 
over the prosperity. ‘For, since it is right to deprive a neigh- 
bor of the means of sinning when one has the power to do 50, 
it is not wrong to wish that he lacked those means. Thus, it is 


not a sin'to grieve over th 
mote lawbreakers and persecute the law-abiding: 
men increase, the people shall. rejoice; when the wicked shall 
bear rule, the people shall mourn’? (Prov., xxix. 2)2°-St. Gregory 
the Great declares that, as it is not uncharitable to rejoice at the. 
downfall of an enemy, neither is it envious to be saddened at his 
success ;. since his downfall is @ blessing to the oppressed, while 


his success means injustice to manye.. "o% 


the other will use his power, wealth, 
or other goods to inflict evils that. are deserved or not unjust, 
at he has the power, wealth, ete., just 


ag it would be wrong to deprive him 
i official who will correct 


to grieve over the 
abuses and punish lawbreakers. It is not unlawful, however, for. 
a lawbreaker to be sorry for himself at the prospect of the penalty. 


he will: reeeiveitiere ae pay ee US 
- .(e) If it is uncertain whether the other will use his pros- 
to oneself. or to others, it is lawful to fear 


e election of an official who will pro- - 
‘When just - 


of them. Thus, itis wrong 
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ee eo "g guard, but it is not lawful to grieve uncondi- 
stances to d i eet erity, just as it is not lawful in the circum- 
: fe o deprive the other of his prosperity. ~ 
caused Sa ni sy the prosperity of another sinful, when it is 
toa could'be sacukarsir a of prosperity ? (a) If the indigna- 
but this is out spiritual things, of course it would be sinful; 
sf ee for it is precisely spiritual goods (such 
about tempo na make one deserving. Indignation, then, '§ 
the good “b : a pee which are enjoyed by the bad, as well a3 
by tha a u the indignation is about temporal things ownet 
ey ed and one grieves that they have prosperity, sin is 
the goods th He it 1s God who distributes to the underserving 
may be for a ave; His purpose is just, namely, that these 
who grieve 0 e correction or the punishment of the wicked ; those 
that eternal oes = prosperity of the unworthy overlook the fact 
nea eis anh are a reward to man, temporal goods only 8 
emulous of 7 ministered. Hence, the Psalmist says: “Be not 
they s evil-doers, nor envy them that work iniquity, for 
nA bg shortly wither away as grass” (Ps. eee 
i tropes abba asiogy eat of sorrow over the prosperity of 
cause the e considered. (a) If one sorrows precisely 
es eet had by an underserving person, and is not 
Ahk oe : the divine cause and purpose in human. affairs, # 
dina adapt one sins; for, abstracting from Divine Prove 
joyed b cht appear an unsuitability in the prosperity & 
But ae = wie ed, and hence it is something to be sorry about. 
in the pre epee at least a preparation for the sin spoken 
feet cise since paragraph, and so it should be shunned: “SY 
dis cia moved, my steps had well-nigh slipped, in anee™ 
(b) If one asd the prosperity of sinners’’ (Ps. Ixxii. 4 °° 
perity in horny precisely because the sinner will use his cose 
chasiesaeri: an ease to become more wicked and to incur 
1337. So deashedidinsae uncharitable, but charitable. 

cea = rrow at being surpassed by another on 

ative loss of glory to self, with the wish that the 


the 


accoun! 
other pad 
gined 


be ~ — that makes him superior, is envy, a8 €xP™) 
ee Sorrow 2: 2 sin. (a) Thus, it is eondemne ose 


emma neeemaneanln 
8 ett 
nernemeneany: res r 
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| 
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THE SINS AGAINST LOVE AND JOY 


ua ok : “Let us not be made desirous of vainglory, envying 
Joseph aon fs Gal., by 26); ‘The patriarchs through envy sold 
Cor. xiii a gypt (Acts, vii. 9); ‘‘Charity envieth not’’ (I 
weeae ). (b) It is not reasonable to be grieved at the 
aye y of others, since prosperity 1s something good and an 
ject of joy rather than of sorrow. is 

Paces From its nature envy is a mortal sin. (a) Thus, it is 
etith y opposed to the principal acts of charity, which are love 

e neighbor, desire of his good, and joy over his prosperity ; 


and charity is the life of the soul (I John, iii. 14). Secondary 


acts of charity, such as kissing the sores of a leper, may be 
destroys love itself.  (b) 


omitted without loss of love, but envy 


mae is directly contrary to mercy; for, while mercy gTieves 
the evil of others, envy grieves at their good. The envious are 


not merciful, neither are the merciful envious. 

1339. Envy is a greater sin than the other kinds of sorrow © 
at a neighbor’s good. (a) Thus, envy grieves over the neigh- 
bor ’s good (even if he is worthy), and is greater or less in pro- 
portion to that good; (b) emulation grieves over one’s own 


deficiency, fear over the consequences of the other’s good, indig- 
nation over the prosperity of one who is unworthy. © 
__ 1840, Envy is not a mortal sin in the following cases: (a) 
if the object is not grave, aS when one is envious about some - 
trifle (such as good looks)’; (b) if the subject does not give. 
full consent, as when infants are jealous of . 

men 


one another, or adults feel th 
ents or inclinations towards envy, 


and very many 
fully adverted to. 


1341. Degrees of Gravity in 
f envy of the neighbor, 


as a lessening of 


however, the envy which is 
al good, or sorrow at the diffusion of grace) from — 


other’s spiritu 
the envy which is a sin against the neighbor. 
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(b) There are different degrees of envy within the species, 
according to the greater or less excellence of the good which is 
envied. Thus, it is a greater sin to be envious: about spiritual 
things (e.g., another’s influence for good) than about temporal 
things (2.9, another’s ability to get money) ; it is a greater Sit 
to be envious about the wellbeing of the body than about dress, 
style, ete. ear sees eee 

1342. Envy is one of the capital vices, that is, it is an evil 

tree which from its very nature yields the ‘evil fruits of other 
sins. The fruits of envy are progressive in evil.” ~ ss 
-- (a) Thus, in the beginning of envy, one tries to diminish the 
glory of the person one envies, either secretly (sin of whispering) 
or openly (sin of detraction). “8 9°" “ 

_._(b) In its progress,’ envy. rejoices at the adversity of the 
neighbor, if its attempt to injure succeeds; or it sorrows over 
continued prosperity, if its effort at blackening has failed. Re 
joicing at a neighbor’s adversity is not different specifically from 
envy; but the afiliction over the neighbor’s prosperity we 
spoken of is of the same species: as the vice which sought to 
undermine the neighbor. Thus, if the envio rted 


; us person reso 
vain to detraction, his grief at the failure of his efforts ig in guilt 
a sin of detraction. og fechas F ae 
~ ==(e) In its consummation, 
above on the causes of hate (see 1816)- 
1343, Envy is not the first of the seven 
- Thus, it is caused by pride, for one who inor 
own excellence will. easily grieve over what 
lessening of that excellence by the excellence of ano 
It is:eaused by vainglory, for one who inordinately longs 
fame and honors, will easily be grieve d B s 


envy becomes hatred, as. was said 
capital vices- (s) 
dinately desires 
he regards 8 


dover the fame a” 
ors enjoyed by others; oie” 
aN 1344. In what way is envy preéminent among sins? (a 
oe not: the most ‘enormous vice, for, as said. above (see 10h), 

2 hatred of God is from its nature the worst of all sins. But 
ar one kind of envy—namely, envy of a brother’s spiri 
which: has ‘a place: among: those: gravest offenses. 


wt 


_ against the Holy Gh ”?-(see 899). 


ther. (b) | 


) Env 
there 


ed (isis 
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THE SINS AGAINST PEACE 


to the sin that brought all woe into 
the devil death entered the 
w at the gifts bestowed upon 
demon to tempt them, and 
1 and.to the loss of original - 


(b) Envy is most like 
the world, for ‘‘by the envy of 
world’? (Wis., ii. 24). It was sorro 
our first parents that moved the 
accordingly his envy led to their fal 
justice by the whole race. = * 
a it Useful Considerations agains 

eless, since it does not obtain that on which 
or obtains it only by the sacrifice of charity, Ww: 
better. (b) Envy is harmful, since it carries its own torment with 
it (Gen, iv. 5; Wis., vi. 255 Prov., xiv. 30), and brings on many 
Sins against the neighbor. Through envy the first murder was 
committed (Gen., iv. 8), and it was envy that brought about 
the erucifixion of Christ (Matt., xxvii. 18). 

1346, Useful practices against envy are: (a) the uprooting 
of its causes, pride and vainglory; (b) the cultivation of an 
unselfish charity and of emulation of what is best in others: “ 
that by all means, whether by occasion, or by truth, Christ be 
preached, in this I rejoice, yea, 

Let us consider one another, 
good works’? (Heb., x. 24). 


t Envy.—(a) Envy. is 
one’s heart is set, ° 


to provoke unto ¢ 


: Art. 8: THE SINS AGAINST PEACE a8 as be 
(Summa Theologica, m—Il, 
ag sins are opposed 


1347. The following 5 
in. wills; (b) contention 999 


tion, which are opposed to peace in 
gs here unde: 


“Sg - . 


and will rejoice” (Philip. 7. 18); 
harity and to 


(1 3NVO RIION JOALISMANIND 


_ Sinful; 
oan matter o concord of charity consists in a union 0: 
nO opinions. Thus, the disagreement between 
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is, LE matters in which agreement is necessary, that 
and have but aw of God requires that all wish the same things, 
neeeenent at heart and soul. Thus, discord differs from dis- 
and his a oe mations of supererogation. Examples: Titus 
sae alite ae at variance, because Titus is unwilling to give 
wishes ian ie soe his wife are at variance, because she 
In the fi give away in alms more than is strictly necessa"y- 
( ra husband there is discord, but not in the second. 
a gis oF posed to the divine good, or the good of the 
is attackin fe are from a disagreement with another who 
standard oe e ceyue good or the good of the neighbor. The 
eae: concord is the divine will, and he only of the persons 
i aa is discordant who is not in harmony with the divine 
Ears is confined to those matters in whi 
eae agreement. If it be some other virtue that deman 
special ae (e.g., justice), the disagreement is not discord in the 
sent to th se now employed. Thus, he whose will refus 
refu e command of a superior is disobedient ; he whose 
a to pay the debt due a creditor is dishonest... : 
cord a are two kinds of discord: (a) intentional dis 
teadieta is the act of one who knowingly and purposely ed 
ee ae charity requires that he agre 
i see re discord, which is a disagreemen 
bor > ee intend the divine good or the good of the neigh- 
, but who are divided in opinion as to hat that go d 
now requires; 9° 
1850. Sinfulness of Intentional Discord.—(a) 
it directl¥ 


natu i ‘ : : 
re, this species of discord is a mortal sin, since J 
£ discord 


ch charity 


es con 
will 


excludes charity.’ :. Hence i 
: : , those who are guilty of 
~ not obtain the kingdom of heaven (Gal., y.21).°-(b) From the” 


lack of sufficient reflection or consent, the first impulses towards 


discord are not mortal sins. : aa gh 
1851. Sinfulness of Unintentional Discord.— 


nature, this kind of discord is not opposed to 


(a) From its 
charity, 00°F is : 


Pani sd 
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eee ae John Mark (Acts, xv. 39) was not sinful, al- — 
istiong (b ifference of judgment indicated their human limi- 
be sinfu , ) From its circumstances, this kind of discord may 
of eth » as when it is caused by culpable ignorance In matters 
ise or is carried on with obstinacy. : 
eae es whom is the sin of discord committed? (a) It is 
eine sometimes by one party only, as when one knowingly 
an e will of another who wishes to perform a necessary act 
ae rity. (b) It is committed at other times by both parties, 
4 en each in defending his own good infringes knowingly on 
e charity due the other. -- Se tating : 
em Is it lawful to promote divisions, when one’s purpose - 
e result will be good? (a) To promote division that takes 
but a mortal sin: 


Ee, the concord of charity is never lawful, 
here are six things the Lord hates, and @ seventh which His 


detests, a sower of discord among prethren’’ (Prov-, vi. 16, 
). (b) To promote division 


aes ay a concord 0 
malice is lawful and praiseworthy. Thus, St. Paul introduced a 


dissension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, who had 
been in agreement against him (Acts, xxiii. 6, 7). But the in- _ 
tention of the Apostle was to win. the i 
of the Resurrection and of himself, not 
to a denial of the Resurrection, and so there was 


his using evil means for a good end. 


1354. The Origin of Discord.—(a) 
| the will of a neighbor arises from envy- For he who considers 
as a lessening of his own excellence, 


the excellence of his neighbor 

the wishes of the neighbor, even if he 
(b) The preference of one’s own will 
t are due to pride and vainglory. . For he 
his own excellence or fame does not wish to 
change his purposes. He feels that, even 
not take what he regards 


The disagreement with a 


| is inclined to contradict 
recognizes them as 

| and persistence in i 

| who unduly desires 

yield to others or 

| though he is in the wrong; he must 

as a position of inferiority. 9 4 7 

: 1355. Contention —Contention js. discord. carried | into 

(i.e., a dispute or altercation), in which 


| words or equivalent signs, 
one denies. what the other affirms. It is divided as follows: (a) 


5° 3 of ‘whieh’ pértains to 
Sob os sales fe to the perfection of the intellect, ‘gueh as 
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by reason . ois Mend 
truth, a ora pp peiaipte it is either an investigation of the 
by reason of the ma : ahs Oran: attack on the truth; (b) 
Bee aie caitebl ne in which it is conducted, it is either 
1356. Contentio € : the persons and the matter in question. 
lawful as follows n whose aim is the discovery of the truth is 
itself, for it is a m (a) Such contention 16 lawful and useful in 
both sides of a heat of acquiring useful Imowledge, of seeiBé 
futation of ieee and of sharpening the mind for the 7° 
troversy in a sci oe tif ene contest in a court of justice, 4 con- 
matter, and a i : ai journal, a public debate on some importaD 
nature lawful aaa sae disputation are according to their 
truth, for the sak may be necessary. Even to argue against the 
truth more clear! = pps in discussion or to bring 
4 Prohibition, at her ibly, is, apart from dane 
not peli see capes in its manner when @ disputant does 
ance, uses an seat to the rules, appeals to prejudice oF ignot- 
1357. The Sin ve tone or unparliamentary language, ete. 
aim is the eases Contention —Contention ig a sin when ils 
sie inktane a ae or diseomfiture of the truth. (a) From 
external e ‘ind of ‘contention ig a mortal sin, for it is the 
xpression of internal discord in matters about whi 


out the 
scand 


excl i 
clude from the kingdom of God (Gal., v. 20). (b) From the 
nt, this 


-lightne wad 
ss of the matter or the imperfection of the consen 
only a ven! 
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t . 
contention (Philip., i. 15 saq-)-’ 
truth as a means for the defense 
| 
{ 


hat i (a) in itself, such: contention is 
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principles; (¢) natural truths ofa particular character in which 


im : . 
portant rights are involved. Example: An historian. who 


Wri . 
tes against. some deservedly revered person of the past, or 4 
inst an accused what he knows 


of contention. ~ 
g one kind 


lawyer who attempts to prove aga 
is not a fact, are guilty of the sin 
sea Hence, one may be defendin 
Pail ng against another kind of tru 
, accordingly, makes the distinction between announcement — 
t of the truth out of 


of the truth out of charity and announcemen 
(a) The truth is defended out 


of truth and 
th at the same time. St. 


- charity when one does not use 
ea (b) it is defended out 
es : as @ means for the propagation of error.: Thus, while 
ne : was imprisoned at Rome in 61, certain personal enemies 
: ed Christ, but at the same time spoke or hinted falsehoods 
ra aah St. Paul in order to undermine his authority or add to 
itterness of his captivity. 
truth to make oneself appear di 
speaks from contention. 
1360. Ways in.which one is guilty ©: 
tention : (a) when one contends formally agai 
is, when one knows the truth and intends t 
tends virtually 4: 


press it; (b) when one con 
on carrying one’s point that one does 


false. Thus, the Sophists aimed to: 


of contention when one makes 


Similarly, if one defends the 


fferent or better th 


f the mortal sin of con-” 
nst the truth, that 


that is, when one is so bent 

not care whether it is true or 

f contention is the overthrow of error: 
d and praiseworthy, and at — 

f circumstances, it may be a — 


win, right or wrong. ~ 
1361. When the aim 0 


times necessary; (b) by h 
atter that is. 


he knows is: 
ws is true, but the matter is trivial (¢.g., his weig 
ies of the other venial or a mortal sin. Examples: ‘A dispute on 4m 
“p.l2  , unbecoming, such as which of the disputants is greater (Luke, 
ease requires; 


-~ he is di : 
oa liaive i Baesanm of dispute or the tactics 0 
i aimee pyar is not committed by content 
kind. Such truths ome aie ae eae ( 
~-aeter, such ‘as th aki: ae of a religious or moral ; 
ied (6) “ak e doctrines of faith and the commandments © 
3 natural truths ofa universal character, the know! 


“it : baad 
cei caskanen earn cast 


xxii. 24); dispute with great as 
to scandal or other evil consequences, 28 ines 
- 4362. The Causes of Sinful Contention.—(s) The cause of: 
that which is princip: the: departure. 
from the truth held by another and 


an one is, one 


o overcome it or SUP-. : 
gainst the truth, ah 
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is envy, pride and vainglory, as said above (see 1354) concern: 
ing discord. (b) The cause of that which is secondary in ¢on- 
_tention—namely, the wrangling or bawling manner and the 
shouts or screams of the contenders—is anger. 
: see. The sins in act against the peace of charity are the fol- 
owing: (a) schism which is opposed to the peace of the spiritual 
society, the Church ; (b) war, which is opposed to international 
peace, and sedition, which is opposed to national peace; (¢) 
ae which is opposed to peace between individuals. 
Prete hnemcnearia (etymologically, a split, rent) Z 
cece ary separation of oneself from the unity © 
(a) Schism is a voluntary separation, that is, a separation in- 
tended for its own sake. Every sinner in a sense separates him- 
self from unity, for sin divides one from God (Is., lix. 2) ; but i 
is only the schismatic who. expressly intends separation a3 suc. 
Other sinners expressly intend some inordinate gratification. 
Moreover, schism is not the same thing as the state of the unbap- 
tized, who have not separated themselves from unity, or of the 
excommunicated, whom the Church herself rejected from her 
body on account of some sin other than schism: 

(b) Schism is a separation from unity, and so it differs from 
disbelief in unity (heresy) and dislike of unity (hatred). One 
may separate oneself from unity, although one believes in i 
ie may hate unity, and yet not separate oneself from it. 

er, schism does not necessarily include affiliation with some 
schismatical.body or the setting up of such a body. 

Ce). Schism is a separation of oneself from unity—that ¥ 
schism does not deprive the Church of the note of unity, bat 
separates the schismatic himself from that unity which is in the 
pans The schismatic may wish to take away the unity of th 

Cash ah senmpbe only te hf 2 

. (d) Schism is a separation from unity, that is, from fellow 
ship in the mystical body of Christ (I Cor., xii). It is a refuse” 
to recognize the authority of the head of the Church, or to co 
municate with those subject to him. © Thus, schism differs fro" 


= head or members of the 


| thus there is a unity of 
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disobedience to the head of the Church or to particular prelates 
| mm the Church, for one may disobey orders and still recognize 
| the authority of him who gives the orders. 
- (e) Schism is a separation from the unity of the Church, 
| that is, of the spiritual kingdom of Christ on earth. Hence, 


rebellion in matters purely civil against a churchman who has 


civil authority, is not schism, but is unjust war or sedition. 


Schism is possible only in the Church Militant, for the members 
of the Church Suffering and the Church Triumphant cannot fall 


away from unity. 

1365, The Principal Schismatical Movements.—(a) In Apos- 
tolic times there were local factions and dissensions, though not 
real schisms, at Corinth (I Cor., §. 10 sqq.) and in Asia Minor 
(III John, i. 10). (b) In post-Apostolic times there have been 


numerous schisms, such as that of the Novatians at Rome in the 
third century, that of the Meletians in Egypt in the fourth cen- 


tury, that of the Donatists in Africa in the fourth century, that 


of the Acacians in the East in the fifth century. The most 
of the number of those 


lamentable of all the schisms, because 
whom it led away from unity, was the Eastern Schism, begun 


by Photius in the ninth century and made permanent under 


1366. Schism is voluntary in two ways: (a) directly, when 
arate oneself from the 


Church ;' (b) indirectly, when one in- 


» tends to do that from whic 
prefers to act as if he were not a m' 
than desist from his design of ealling or P 

authorized Council, is 


| directly intend separation from the : 

\ to that of one who does not wish to kill his neighbor, and yet 18 
| determined to do something from which the neighbor’s death 
will surely result. gh gt SEES ie : 

| 1867. There is a threefold unity of the Church, as follows: 
(a) unity in the theological virtues and in the Sacraments. All 
| the faithful have the same faith, hope, charity, Sacraments, and 
similarity; (b) unity between head and 
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members. There is but one head of the Church, Christ in heaven 
and the Vicar of Christ on earth. Thus, there is 4 unity of 
subordination; (c) unity between the members of the Church. ( 
‘All the faithful form but one society, and all are parts of one 
great whole. Thus, there is a collective unity. 9° = og 

1368. The sin of schism is committed in two ways (Canon 
1325, n. 2). (a) It is committed by separation from the bead 
of the Church on earth and the keystone of unity, that is, the © 
_ Pope (Col., ii. 18, 19). pellion 


~ 


: : The mere fact that a. man is in re 
against his bishop does not make him a schismatic, if he eo 


tinats: to acknowledge subjection to the Holy See. But such 
rebellion is often the first step towards schism. . (b) The sin of 
embers of the 


schism is also committed by separation from the m ate | 
Church. Thus, one who refuses to communicate with Catholics | 
in matters of faith or worship, choosing to act as an independent 
in those things, is a schismatie.:: . hes TEE 
- 1869. Rejection of a decision or command of 
happen in three ways: ae Dee ge he gee 
-».,(a) The reason for rejecting the decision may pe the thing 
commanded, and not’ the one who gave the command, as whe | 
a person refuses to keep a fast or make a restitution commane” 
by the Pope, because he considers it too difficult. In this 
the person is guilty of disobedience, but not of schism, eV? 
though he persists. in his refusal; for he rejects @ commandmest 
of the Church, not the head of the Church... 4, * 
~>-(b)-The reason for rejecting the command may be the om 
who gave the command, considered as 6 private individual. JAS | 
_ the Pope in his personal relations is not above human weako 
he may be swayed by hatred, prejudice or impulsiveness in 
ing commands to or forming judgments about individu 
: Sects. Hence, if we suppose that it is reasonably certain | 
~ a Pope is unfavorable to an individual, and that the latter 
_ eordingly is unwilling to have a case in which he is con® raed | 
fall under. the immediate: decision of: that: Pope, neither SP 
tis” at the per | 
i 
| 


the Pope cms 


seiecth . wetecapunaman wentenmenenenae erm 


a nor any. other sin is committed ; for. itis natural that 
son should wish to protect his own interests: against unt* 
‘(c) : une reason for rejecting: the Pope’s judgment ™ 


the one who gave the command considered in his official 


eae 
judgment. are, 


the faithful in one mystical body of Christ, 
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capacity 
as Pope. In this case the person is guilty of schism, since he 
disobeys, not because the thing ordered is difficult or because he 
fears that the individual will be unjust, but because he does not 
wish to recognize the authority of Pope in him who issued the 


1370. Comparison of Heresy and Schism.—(a) These sins 
are not the same, since heresy is opposed to fuith, schism to 
charity. A person who really believes that the Church is one 
in its head and its body, may nevertheless out of pride, hatred, 
ambition, interest, self-sufficiency, etc., decide not to recognize. 
the authority of the head, or not to communicate with the body. 

_(b) There is an intimate union between heresy and schism, 


since every heretic separates himself from the unity of faith, 


while schism is always found to adopt some heresy as a justifica- 
tion for its separation (I Tim., i. 6). Thus, the Eastern Schism 
soon trumped up charges of heresy against the Church, and his- 
tory shows that schism. almost invariably leads to a denial of 
papal primacy. ie oe 
1371. The Opposition 


between Schism and Charity.—(a): 
Charity in itself is a spiritual bond of unity between the soul 
and God, for love is unitive. One who sins against this unity 


by offending God or his neighbor, is not thereby a schismatie, 


since one may hate an individual, for example, without hating 


the Church. (b) Charity in its effect is the communion of all 
for charity inspires 
also the spiritual 


the desire to love, not only individuals, but 
who sins 


society formed of individuals in the entire world. One 
against the unity and peace 
1372. The Sinfulness of. 


in. temporal: things, 
in spiritual things. Scripture (efr. I Cor., i..10) and Tradition 
(e.g. St. Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Irenzus, 
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St. Cyprian, St. Augustine) energetically condemn the sin of 
schism. 

(b) Objectively, it is not as serious as unbelief,‘ since u1- 
belief is against God, schism against the neighbor; but subjec- 
tively, or in its consequences, it may be greater than unbelief, a8 
when a schismatic sins with greater contempt than an unbeliever, 
or is an occasion of more danger to others. ; : 

1373. Schism, like heresy, may be either formal or material 
(see 828). (a) Formal schism is that described above, in which 
one wishes to separate oneself from the unity of the Chureh, 
and is in culpable revolt. It is a mortal sin. (b) Material 
schism is that in which one is in fact separated from the unity 
of the Church, but is in good faith. An example is the Great 
Schism of the West (1378-1417), when there were rival claim- 
ants for the Papacy, and invincible ignorance among the people 
as to who was the true head. This kind of schism is not * 
mortal sin. : 

1374, The Spiritual Powers of Schismatics—(a) Th 
of Orders is not lost through schism, for that power is confe 
through a consecration, and the consecrations of the Chureh ar? 
permanent. Hence, a schismatical priest can perform validly 

the acts that pertain to the power of Orders, such as the cele 
bration of Mass and administration of the Sacraments; but he 
does not perform those acts lawfully, unless the Church pe 
for the power of Orders should not be used by an inferior ex¢ 
as permitted by the superior. ete : 
(b) The power of jurisdiction may be lost through schis™, 

for that power depends on a commission received from a superior 
which may be withdrawn by him. Hence, a schismatical Pt 
deprived of jurisdiction could not absolve, excommunicate, grant. 
indulgences, or perform other acts that pertain to the power 
of jurisdiction. : SUSE PRDS wg As eas “ee 
--». 4875. The law of the church on the powers of schismatics 8 
as. follows: pep ha digg Sur icsdiach pnpeigy wae EE 
(a) All schismaties 
- well as varigus inhabilities and penalties (Canon 
fitting that those who separate. themselves should 


incur ipso facto excommunication, see 
9314). tt 
be deel red 
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outside the communion of the faithful, and this is what Moses 
commanded to be done at the time of the schism of Core: ‘‘De- 


' part from the tent of these wicked men and touch nothing of 


theirs, lest you be involved in their sin’? (Num., xvi. 26). 

(b) The excommunicated are forbidden the celebration of 
Mass and the active use and administration of the Sacraments 
and sacramentals, except when the faithful apply to them or 
when there is danger of death, as declared in Canon 2261. 

(c) The excommunicated are denied the power of jurisdic- 
tion except in certain cases where the Church grants it for the 
sake of the common good. Thus, they may give absolution in 
danger of death (Canon 882), or in common error (Canon 209), 
or at request, if they are not vitandi or sentenced (Canon 2261). 
It is the teaching of learned authorities that the Roman Church 
for the good of souls has allowed ecclesiastical jurisdiction to 
remain in the schismatic Oriental Churches for the conferring of 


_ the Sacraments. 


1376. War.—War is defined as a state of conflict between 


_ two or more sovereign nations carried on by force of arms. 


(a) It is a state of conflict, and so differs from passing con- 


_ flicts, such as battles, skirmishes, campaigns. The enemy in war 
is not only those with whom one is actually fighting, 
| who side with them, as counsellors, 


but all those 
helpers, ete. 
(b) War is between sovereign nations, and so differs from 
Moreover, war is made by nation 
against nation, not against particular individuals or groups of 
individuals within a nation.» : : sf Re 
(ec) It is carried on by force 
trade war, rivalry in preparedness for war, 
breach of diplomatic relations, ete. = Heates 
1377. There are two kinds of war, just and unjust. (a) War 
is just when undertaken for a right cause (¢.g., the independence 
of the nation); (b) it is unjust when undertaken for a wrong 
cause (e.g., the enslavement of a nation)... 
1378. Just war is either offensive or defensive. -(a) Offensive 
war is attack made on an enemy in order to avenge an injury 


or enforce a right (e.g., invasion of the enemy’s territory to 


of arms, and so differs from 
embargo, blockade, | 


-- Quakers have done excellent service for the cau 
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obtain compensation for damages inflicted by him); (b) defen- 
sive war is resistance to unjust attack made or menaced by an 
enemy (e.g., war made on the invader of one’s country): 
1379. Just war is called defensive in two senses. (a) In the 
strict sense, it is defensive when the nation whose rights are 
unjustly attacked does not initiate hostilities, that is, does not 
declare or begin the war. (b) Ima less strict sense, it is defen- 
sive when the nation unjustly attacked declares war OF strikes 
the first blow. Thus, if the innocent nation knew that the enemy 
was secretly preparing war against its independence, it wo! 
be on the defensive, even though it declared war. 
1380. War is not against the law of God. (a): Under the law 
of nature Melchisedech blessed Abraham returning from victory 
over the four kings (Gen., xiv. 18-20). (b) Under the written 
law, God many times ordered or approved of war, aS can 
seen from Exodus and following books in numerous places. (c) 
Under the New Law, John the Baptist acknowledged the lawfal- 
ness of the soldier’s profession (Luke, iii. 14), 4 centurion was 
praised by Christ (Matt., viii. 10), Acts, x. 2, speaks of a 
officer Cornelius as-a religious man, and St. Paul lauds warriors 
of the Old Testament such as Gedeon, Barac, Samson, etc. (Heb. 
xi, 32-34). Our Lord Himself used physical force against evil- 
doers (John, ii. 14 sqq.). tote aiai “Andel cae 
.. «1881. Certain sayings of our Lord—for ‘example, 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword (Matt., xxvi. 52); 
and that one should not resist evil (Matt., v. 39)—are not a0 
endorsement of extreme pacifism, but are respectively & condem- 
nation of those who without due authority have recoust to 
violence, and a counsel of perfection, when this: serves better 
the honor of God or the good of the neighbor. Moreover; thesé 
: words of Christ- were addressed, not to states, which are 
gible for the welfare of their members, ‘but to individuals. 
but their teaching that all war is contrary to the law of ODE* 
. cannot ‘be. admitted. :-The spirit. of the Gospel includes just 
as well as lovege. «© bigs PSE. EERE: = a Rae $a ne aes ee 
_.., 1882, War is not against the law of the Church.» ( 
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Church has never condemned war as such. She has always 
labored for the promotion of peace or for the lessening of the 
evils of wars that could not be prevented; but her official decla- 
rations and the writings of the Fathers and Doctors show that 
she recognized that recourse to arms by nations is not necessarily 
sinful. (by) The Church has put her approval on some wars as 
necessary and laudable. Thus, the Crusades, to which the ‘salva- 
tion of Christian civilization is due, were promoted by the 
Chureh ; military orders for the defense of the Holy Sepulchre 
were instituted by her, and she has raised to the honors of the 
altar soldiers like Sebastian, Maurice, and Martin of Tours. 

1383, ‘War is not against the law of nature. (a) As the law 
of nature allows even a private individual to use force to drive 
off an unjust aggressor, it cannot be unlawful for a nation to 
have recourse to defensive war when its rights are invaded. (b) 


_ As the law of nature allows the individual to seek satisfaction 
; for injury and restitution for loss, 
nation to make offensive war when another nation will not make 


it cannot be unlawful for a 


If physical coercion 


reparation, unless compelled to it by force. 
take advantage of 


were unlawful, a conscienceless nation would 


_ this at the expense of other nations, and thus a premium would 


be set on iniquity. >>: vtlaes meee ; 
1884. Like every other act, war is not morally good, unless 
n accord with 


(a) Hostilities must be authorized by the public authority, 
for the care of the State against internal and external. disturb- 
ances has been committed to the ruler (Rom., xii. 4; Ps, Ixxxi.: 
4), and the individual or the subject state can have recourse for 
protection of its rights to the higher authority. = 

-. (b) There must be a just cause for war, that is, some fault 
on the side of the other nation; for, if a-nation may not. use 
force against its own subjects without sufficient reason, much 
less may it do so against those who are not its subjects. ~~ 
~-'(e) There must be aright intention, that is, the desire to 
obtain some good or to ward off some evil. Even if war is de-. 
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elared by the proper authority and there is a sufficient reasoa 
for it, those who take part in the war are guilty of sin if they 
have evil motives, such as the exercise of eruelty, revenge, pride, 
or avarice. To delight in war because one loves excitement oF 
wishes to show one’s skill or get promotion, is not a right frame 
of mind. © i 

1385. What public authority has the right to declare war? 

(a) Ordinarily, only the sovereign power—that is, the per 
son or body in whom the chief authority is vested according t0 
the constitution of the nation—can make war. War is an act 
of the nation, and hence only the authority that represents the 
nation can make war. Subordinate bodies in @ confederation 
or union of states have the right to make war, if custom or law 
allows it. : 

(b) In extraordinary circumstances, 
authorize war, as when war is necessary an 


an inferior power can 
d it is impossible to 


await a declaration from the sovereign power. Thus, if a ie 
ince were suddenly invaded, it would be lawful for ae head ze 
t seems, 


the province to make war on the invaders at once. ‘be 
e 


indeed, that the head of. a province could: justly authoriz 
invasion of a neighboring state, to protect such province agains 
aggressions, if the central authority would do nothing; for sue 
a war would be really defensive. 

1386. In order that the cause of war 
that the enemy nation has done or now menaces an 
cannot be repaired without war, and which is so se 
evils of war are less than that of toleration. 

(a) Thus, a serious injury or grave dishono 
other nation is the only just cause for the arm : 
constitutes war, for war is exercised as a punishment or 4 nae 
pulsion, and these are unjust if no grave and formal fault 8 
supposed. oe oa eee ae 

(b) Only an injury that cannot be otherwise repair ed is ® 
just cause for war, because a state has no right to use foreé 
against another sovereign state except as 4 last resort. Bene 
if the country. at fault has already ma 
ce ‘: promised to make satisfaction, war should 


be just, it is necessary 
injury which 


r inflicted by.8® 
ed conflict whieb 
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to think and to act in a Christian manner, cannot remain in 
_ passive indifference’’ (Pope Pius XII, Christmas Message of 
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(ec) Only an injury so grave that it outweighs the risks and 
losses of war is a justification for making war, for when two 
effects, one good and one evil, follow from an act, there must be 
a proportionately grave reason for permitting the evil effect 
before acting (see 104, 105). It would be wrong to avenge some 
small insult or some isolated injury at the expense of immense 
treasure and enormous loss of life. Modern warfare is so dev- 
astating that only the gravest reasons known to society can 
authorize it. For, according to scientists, a single H-bomb may 
eause death and destruction over a wide area, perhaps the space 
of a hundred square miles. In view of the havoe which is foreseen 
to outweigh the benefits of victory, it could happen that a nation 
with justice on its side and the potential to wage war would 
nevertheless not be justified in waging war (see 1410), This de- 
structive power of modern weapons, however, need not imply a 


| Sweeping condemnation of all warfare. Spiritual values, ¢.9., 
_ freedom from tyranny, freedom to worship God, still hold pri- 


macy over material values and can be deemed so precious as to 
lved in defend- 


outweigh the great loss of lives and property invo 
ing them or recovering them through modern warfare..‘‘A people 
if it desires 


1387. In comparing the advantages and disadvantages of war, 
not only the losses oneself 


will suffer, but also the losses that will be suffered by others. (a) 


Thus, if the enemy nation will be ruined as the price of one’s 


obtaining some small right, charity would urge that one abstain 
from war. (b) If the world in general or posterity will suffer 
greater evils materially or spiritually than a-nation is now suf- 
fering from the denial of some non-essential right, charity at 
least should rule out a declaration of war. : 

1388. Is there a just reason for war, when a fault has been 
committed on both sides? (a) If the injuries are about equal 
and still in being, there is no reason for war, for neither nation 
is in a position to accuse the other of injustice. (b) If the 


ast) (b) : Interference, however, with the religious rig 
- sinful practices that are injurious to others are aS 
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injuries are quite unequal or one nation has shown a willingness 
to cease from injury, the less guilty nation has a right to make 
war; but it should first clear itself of injustice, before it proceeds 
to chastize injustice in the other. ee 
1389. Sufficient causes for making war are: (a) grave injury 
to the honor of a nation, such as insult to its ruler or ambassa- 
dors (II Kings, x.) ; (b) injury to the natural right of the nation 
to existence, self-preservation, property, free action within its 
own sphere; thus, a people may make war to defend their in- 
dependence (I Mach., iii. 59), to recover territory taken from 
them unjustly, to resist a violation of neutrality (II Kings, vil. 
5), to protect their own citizens and commerce; (¢) injury to 
the rights of the nation under positive law. Thus, a nation 
may make war to uphold important international agreements, 
to enforce the observance of treaties, and the likes: 
_. 1890. Injury done to a third nation or to the subjects of 
a third nation may also be a sufficient reason for. war. (2) 
Thus, out of justice,.a nation is obliged to help its: allies in 4 
just war; for to help those with whose interests one’s own inter- 
ests are involved is only self-defense. (b) Out of charity, 
nation that has the right of intervention may lawfully ¢0 © 
war to protect a weaker nation against a stronger and bullying 
nation, to assist a government unjustly attacked by its subjects 
or to help innocent subjects who are tyra 
government. 


.,» 1891. Is it lawful to go to war over religion or morality? 
(a) Error in the religion or immorality in the practices of 
other people is not a sufficient reason for-making war 0? ihe 
No one can be forced to believe, says St. Augustine; and it 
likewise true that no one can be forced to love virtue, wheres 
-. external conformity without conviction or love is hypoeritic?™ 
_ Moreover,.a nation has no authority: to correct the sins of thos? 
not subject to it.. Hence, it would not 


people for the sole reason. that it .was pagan or. poly 


os for war. No war ever had.a more legitimate cause 1°" 
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Crusades, which were undertaken to defend the Christian relig- ; 
lon against the unspeakable atrocities of infidels. The cause 
of humanity justifies a war to put an end to such evils as canni- 
balism or human sacrifice. ole da evans eae 
1392. Is it lawful to make war on another nation in order to 
bring to it the benefits of modern civilization? (a) If the un- 
civilized nation lacks a government and suffers from disorder, 
it is an act of charity for a civilized nation to ‘set up a govern- 
ment there which will act for the benefit of the people of the 
country. It is also lawful to make war on those who resist the 
government thus established. - (b) If the uncivilized nation has 
its own orderly form of government and is at peace, no other 
nation has the right to interfere under pretext of introducing 
a higher type of government. Colonial expansi 
ficient reason for war in such circumstances. 
1393. The following causes for war are not sufficient : 

(a) Motives clearly sinful are such as do not suppose any 
but rather some evil passion 
of pride, greed, jealousy, suspicion, or selfishness on one’s own 
side. Hence, it is not lawful to go to war for the glory of a 


ruler or of the nation, for the enlargement of one’s territory; 
ned over a commercial rival, 


on is not a suf- 


or for the preven- 


(b) Motives apparently. just, but really sinful, are injuries 
done by another, if one has secretly provoked them in order to 
have a pretext for war. -It is not right to make war on a people 
because of attacks made by their citizens, if these attacks were 
purposely caused by one’s own sitizens./.8 See Pe 

-(e) ‘Motives of displeasure with another nation are not suf- 
ficient as motives for war, if the other nation has violated no 


right of justice, but only acted in a way not consonant with 
-the fact that one nation denies 


charity or friendship. _ Thus, 
another financial assistance or the tariff advantages granted to 
a third nation is not a casus belli ; for in matters of benevolence 

Jaim or title, and hence no right 


to have recourse to arms. 
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1394. Is war lawful when the justice of the cause is doubt- 


ful? (a) The government may not declare war, unless it is 
morally certain that right is on its side. The consequences of 
war are so dreadful, and the use of force against another nation 
ae such an extreme measure, that one should refrain from hostil- 
ities as long as one’s moral right is uncertain. 

; (b) Volunteers not already enlisted may not offer their serv- 
ices to a belligerent, unless they are morally certain that his 
cause is just. They participate in war from choice, and they 
should assure themselves that their choice is correct. ' 

(e) Subjects called to the colors should fight for their coun 
try, even if they are in doubt about the justice of the cause, for 
the presumption is on the side of the government. This does 
not mean, however, that one should be willing to fight for one’s 
country, right or wrong. nor that one would be obliged to fight 
for a cause manifestly unjust, or to obey an order flagrantly 
wrong. 

1395. What is the meaning of ‘‘moral certitude”’ in the pre 
vious paragraph? (a) Some moralists believe that a high degre¢ 
of probability of the righteousness of his cause suffices in order 
that a ruler may take steps towards war. (b) The greater num- 
ber of moralists, however, hold that no degree of probability suf- 
fices.. The justifying reasons must be clearer than day, and the 
‘State which goes to war must not entertain a single doubt that 
its cause is right. This opinion we prefer; for, if a jury may not 
sentence an accused to death as long as there is a reasonable 
doubt of his innocence, neither ought a nation to pass what is 

really.a death sentence on hundreds or thousands of citizens as 
~ long as there exists a doubt of a compelling reason for such 4 

course. It should, however, be observed that a ruler who bas 
only probable evidence that an injury has been done already; 
may have certainty that it will be done, if it is not prevent 
by war. stew hoo 2 2 Ate 
e just 


1896. Is it possible that the cause of war should b 


both sides? (a) Materially or objectively, the cause of war © 
just only on one side, for, if one nation has the right to dema™ 


nation - 


_ satisfaction or restitution, manifestly the other. 


has 2° 


the war on account of the un 


_ Was just as regards the original cause of the 
~ as regards a new cause that appears. Thus, 
_ to war to regain a lost territory, 


_ the immediate point of view may 
, traced farther back. 
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nua or resist. (b) Formally or subjectively, the cause 
Hales : ‘ie only on one side, if the facts and obligations are 
Gace oth disputants, for the nation that knows the right 
(e) Bees side and yet opposes it, does not act in good faith. 
ee re y or subjectively, the cause of war is just on both 
y e nation that is objectively in the wrong is subjectively 
persuaded that it is in the right. And, even though a govern- — 
ment is in bad faith, its people as a rule will be in good faith 
as a result of not understanding the facts or merits of the 
controversy. 7 : ; 
_ 1397. It is possible that there should be objective justice and 
injustice on the same side. (a) Thus, the side which is just as 


regards the cause of the war, may be unjust in its conduct of 
lawful means it employs to win, 
(b) The side which 
war, may be unjust 
a nation which goes 
but which continues to fight for 


the sake of conquest after the legitimate end has been achieved, 


contends for a just cause at the beginning, but for an unjust 
cause later on. (c) The side whose grounds are justifiable from 
be in the wrong if causes are 


or its continuation of a hopeless struggle. 


1398. What are the duties before the beginning of war, ac- 


cording to natural law? 
(a) Examination of the Cause of War.—It is clear that those 


charged with the declaration of war are bound to examine dili- 
gently and prayerfully into the dispute, weighing the reasons on 
both sides, and asking light from on high. Tothis end they should 
seek the counsel, not of a few, but of many—not merely among 
those who are experts in the diplomatie, legal, economic, and 
military aspects of the question, but also among those who will 
look at the matter from its ethical side and who are guided by 
fairness and justice. Since it is the people who have to bear 
the burdens of war, it seems that many wars in the past would 


have been prevented, had the wishes of the people been consulted. 
(bd) Judgment: about the -Merits of the Controversy.—It is 


2 _ Fender its right to self-defense, or betray its solemn engagem’ ” 
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also clear that those who have to decide for war or peace should 
be impartial in their judgment. Hence, they have to be on their 
guard against jingoism, yellow journalism, and war interests, 
as well as against the pacifist or the favorer of a foreign country 
at the expense of his own. They should not proceed to offensive 
war, if their cause remains doubtful, unless the other side pro- 
vokes war by refusing peaceful settlement; but, if they are in 
possession, they have the right to make defensive war. 
(c) Judgment about the Feasibility of War.—Prudence de- 
mands that, even when a nation is convinced that it has a just 
cause to make war, it should nevertheless refrain from this, u2- 
less it has a well-grounded expectation that war will improve 
matters (Luke, xiv. 31, 32). Statesmen who plunge their people 
into adventures whose end they cannot at all foresee, are 
criminals. ale 
_ (d) Efforts at Peaceful Solution —Even if the cause is just 
and the war feasible, hostilities should not be resorted to except 
as a last means. Hence, pacific means—such as direct negotia- 
‘tion, mediation, arbitration, judicial settlement, oF pressure 
through trade embargoes, boycotts, breach of diplomatic inter 
course, ete.—should be tried in the first place. , me te 
1899. The Chief Duties before Beginning War, According 4 
International Law.—(a) Before war is declared, an ultimatum 
should be issued to the other nation, offering it final terms and . 
last opportunity to make apology or-satisfaction. (b) Fores 
ers who are in one’s territory. should be given an opportunity 
to settle their affairs and leave the country within a reasonable 
time. (c) Ambassadors and other representatives of the enemy 
should be provided with passports... ieee Peis 
.., 1400. In itself, as said above (see 1380 saq.), war is not UY 
lawful. .But in the light of the conditions required for 4 J 
“war and of circumstances as they are today, can war at the pre 
ent time be ever justifiable? (a) If the supreme interests of 2 
tion are at stake (such as its independence, the policies oF i 
"ests vital to its existence, its obligations under convenant or treat] 


of peace), war can still be lawful today, for a nation cann' is 
ents 
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of cooperative defense. (b) If less than supreme interests are at 
stake, war today seems unjustifiable, for what proportion ‘is 
there between the minor interests of a single or several nations 
and the enormous destruction of modern war and the dislocation 
of international security? Efforts of statesmen to secure a world 
pact, outlawing or renouncing war as a means of national policy, 
indicates progress for this view. : ee my 
1401. What are the duties during war? (a) One should use. 
every lawful means, according to one ’s position, to secure victory 
for one’s country. Fighting to gain only a ‘stalemate,’’ in itself, 
is immoral. (b) One should avoid such means as are opposed to 
natural or international law... ~~ ae Me see 

1402. It is not true that all is fair in war, for even a just 
cause cannot sanction unjust means. The commandments of 
God and the laws of nations retain their force even amid the 
clash of arms. Examples of acts of war that are unlawful, as 
being opposed to the natural law are the following: (a) acts of | 

irreligion, such as wanton destruction of churches or monaster- 

ies;.(b) attempts to seduce enemy soldiers from the obedience 

or loyalty owed their commanders; (c) murder, that is, the direct 
killing of innocent and unarmed persons, as when one refuses: 
quarter to soldiers who wish to surrender, fires on an officer 


bearing a flag of truce, sinks passenger 8 ips not engaged on 
population by raids from the 


at the mercy of savages or 


criminals employed as soldiers; (d) the dishonoring of women, 
the establishment of brothels for soldiers; (e) stealing, such as. 
the unauthorized pillage of a town or countryside; (f) lying, 
such as breaking treaties, not keeping faith with the foe, enter- 
ing into perjured. agreements, circulating false stories of atroci- 
ties, forging of documents, etc.’ oe oe ee 
1403. Just war is resistance to unjust aggression, and so the 
same means are lawful in warfare as are lawful in private aggres- 
sion..’.(a) Thus, the means used against an aggressor must not. 


be evil in themselves, as when a person protects himself against 
t person a shield.-Hence, in 


a murderer by making an innocent per 
war one may not use any means that is opposed to the law of 
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God, or to human contracts or other obligations. (b) The means 
employed must be such as are really necessary for overpowering 
the aggressor. Thus, it is not lawful to kill a burglar. when 
wounding him will suffice for the protection of one’s property. 
Likewise, in war it is not lawful to exterminate or depopulate an 
enemy, if the end of war can be attained by depriving the 
enemy of his weapons. 
1404. The principal classes of acts of war from the moral 
standpoint are: (a) acts in which violence is done to things ¢on- 
nected with religion; (b) acts of violence against persons; (¢ 
acts of violence against property; (d) acts used to conceal truth. 
1405, Acts of War and Sacred Times.—(a) It is lawful to 
carry on warfare, offensively or defensively, on feasts, when this 
is necessary, just as it is lawful to do servile work on those days 
in case of necessity (I Mach., ii. 41; John, vii. 28). (b) But if 
a suspension of hostilities can be arranged for feast days (espe 
cially for the greater ones, such as Christmas and Easter), Wat 
fare should be discontinued at those times. 
1406. Acts of War and Sacred Places—(a) It is lawful to 
attack a church building, if it is certainly being used for mili- 
tary purposes. It is also lawful to attack fortifications, and thus 
unintentionally to harm adjacent church buildings. (b) It isnot 
lawful, apart from these reasons of real military necessity; 1° 
injure sacred places or edifices. es : e 
1407. Acts of War and Sacred Persons.—(a) It is lawfol 
for clerics to codperate in a just war in spiritual ways, as 
by exhortations, prayers, and religious ministrations. 
prayed for the armies of Israel during battle (Exod., xvii. 8sqa-)> 
the priests accompanied Josue around the wall of Jericho (Jos. 
vi. 4), and St. Bernard and other holy men preached crusades. 
(b) It is not lawful, apart from necessity: i 
tion), for clerics to take part in actual fighting. Warfare is 
becoming in a cleric, because he is enrolled for a spiritual wa" 
fare (II Tim., ii. 4), and because his leader, Christ, sh 
own blood, not that of others (Matt., xxvi. 52). 
Church forbids clerics to volunteer as soldiers (Canon 
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(a) Combatants, that is, all those who are engaged in the actual 
promotion of the war. Direct combatants are the fighters, such 
as the officers and privates of army, navy, and air force; indirect 
combatants are the unarmed auxiliaries of the soldiers in mili- 
tary ways, such as makers of munition, transporters of supplies, 
and those in the communication service. (b) Non-combatants 
are enemy subjects who are neither fighters nor auxiliaries of 
the armed forces, such as chaplains and members of the medical - 
service in the army, persons in civil life and occupation, old 
men, women, and children. (¢) Neutrals are those who are not 
subject to either of the warring contenders, and who take no part 
in the hostilities, although they may sympathize with one side. 
1409. The Killing or Wounding of Enemy Combatants.—(a) 


According to natural law, it is lawful to kill or wound the enemy 


in battle, or to starve him by blockade, just as it is lawful in self- 
(b) According to 


defense to kill or wound an unjust aggressor. 
international law, it was expressly forbidden to attack in ways 
that make war more cruel, without hastening the decision. 
1410. The Killing or Wounding of N on-Combatants.—(a) The 
indirect killing of non-combatants (7.e., killing which is uninten- 
tional and unavoidable) is lawful, according to the rules given 
for double effect (see 103, 104). Hence, it is lawful to bombard 
the fortifications, arsenals, munition works, and barracks of a 


town, to sink passenger liners that are carrying arms or stores 
to the enemy, to cut off food supplies from a town oF country 
in order to starve out its troops, although these measures will 
entail the deaths of some civilians as well as of combatants. 
Humanity requires, however, that an effort be made to spare 
the non-combatants, when possible, as by serving warning of 
attack, so that they may be removed to safety. 

When it is a question, however, of(the use of modern weapons 
(the atom, hydrogen or cobalt bombs) on military targets in the 
vicinity of large cities, where it is foreseen that many thousands 


of civilians will be killed or severely wounded, then the principle 
of double effect seems to rule out the lawfulness of using such 
devastating weapons} The immediate evil effect, the slaughter of 
the innocents, could hardly be called incidental and only reluc- 
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tantly permitted. Concretely, the inevitable results of the use of 
such weapons would have to be intended directly, if not as an 
end, at least as a means. 
(b) The direct killing of non-combatants (i.e., killing which 
is intentional) is unlawful and constitutes the sin of. murder. 
Obliteration bombing, the dropping of H-bombs or atom bombs 
on a residential section of a city containing no military objec- 
tives, are of this character; for they are attacks on civilians. It 
can not be argued that such an attack would probably break 
down the morale of the citizens to such an extent that they would 
foree their rulers to make peace and so save many thousands of 
lives. For this argument is based on the principle that a good end 
justifies evil means. 
»- Occasionally it is argued that modern 
mands that all citizens contribute to the war effort and that con- 
sequently everyone is a combatant. The argument can hardly be 
sustained, for Catholic doctrine insists that those whose partici- 
pation is only remote and accidental are not to be classified 98 
combatants. In a well-documented article on ‘‘The Morality of 
Obliteration Bombing,’’ by J ohn C. Ford, SJ. (7 heological 
Studies, V, 1944, pp. 261-309), the validity of the distinction 
between combatants and innocent non-combatants, even in the 
condition of modern war, is upheld. Fr. Ford shows that in aD 
industrial city, as found in the United States, three-fourths of 
the population belong to the non-combatant category, and he 
. lists more than a hundred trades or professions which, according 
to the natural law, exclude their members from the category of 
combatants. Direct attacks on such a population clearly w° 
constitute unjustifiable killing or wounding of non-combatants. 
1411. The Sentence of Death for Military Crimes—(a) Tt 8 


‘total’? warfare de- 


lawful to sentence to death persons guilty of international crime," 
civilians who - 


; such as those who approach when warned to halt, 
fire on the troops, guerrillas, pirates, spies and deserters. ( 


It is not lawful to sentence to death persons not guilty of inter- p 


national crime. _ Thus, a private soldier should not be exect 


: _ because under orders he killed a non-combatant; a hostage, * 


not. 
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guilty of any capital crime, should not be put to death, because 


‘his fellow-citizens for whom he is held rebel or break faith. 


1412, Imprisonment and -Restraint-—(a) Combatants may 
be made prisoners of war, non-combatants are subject to the 
restrictions of military rules when their territory is occupied, 
and in very exceptional cases they may be transported behind 
their enemy’s lines. (b) Prisoners of war and inhabitants of 
occupied territory are to be treated as human beings, but not 
better than the soldiers of one’s own army. They may not be 
reduced to slavery, held as hostages, tortured or starved to 
death, or placed in front trenches as a shield to one’s own forces. 

1413. The Destruction or Seizure of Property During War.— 
(a) The military property of the enemy nation or of its subjects 
may be confiscated or destroyed, just as an individual has the 
right to destroy the weapon of an unjust aggressor. Hence, a 
commander may. demolish fortifications, war factories, airships, 
warships, weapons and artillery; he may cut off or seize sup- 
plies and provisions of money, food or drink. SG as ee 

(b) The public, non-military property of the enemy may be 
occupied by a successful invader. He may appropriate movable 


goods (works of art and some others are excepted by international 


law), and he may use immovable goods (public places of wor- . 


ship, museums, etc., are excepted by law). ~ Soe 

(c) As to private property of enemy subjects on land, inter- 
hat immovables generally be respected, 
some necessary purpose of 
be exacted and soldiers 
but only so much may 


and movables can be seized only for 
war. Requisitions and contributions may 


may be billeted in the homes of citizens, 0 | ma 
be levied as is needed for army maintenance and civil adminis- 


tration, and compensation must be made, or a receipt be given 
for future compensation.. War is made, not against private per- 
sons, but against the gtatecis oe 
-.(d) As to private property on sea, the usage has been that 
the merchant ships of the enemy may be captured and made a 


lawful prize." 


-(e) The property of neutrals on land must not be molested, » 


% 
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ite it i sk pea neutral, as when it is being used by the 
high seas settee the ships and shipping of neutrals on the 
tional peonieht es ot up to the present protected by interna- 
the theories of . Rather the naval powers are divided between 
Thus res command of the seas and freedom of the seas. 
hie — : ritain claims the right to search, seize and hold 
tempt t baci of neutrals who carry contraband or at- 
i414. oe as ate enemy in the face of a blockade. 

_ the eae soldie axiom that booty taken in war belongs, not to 
reece elt Sir lers, but to their government. Hence, the ques 
ond es bois private soldiers, who take the geods of citizens 
tion? . (a) apres from their officers, bound to make restitu- 
He idlae ‘he ey take what is. necessary for their own Sus 
justice as a ase against military discipline, but not against 
things: the ae ot bound to restore. (b) If they take other 
make this om ei to restore, since international agreements 
observed this nak nets ei if neither of the belligerents 
insisted on as grave. , the obligation. of restitution cannot be 
eee oe to give over a city to be looted by the sol- 
when compensa bangle times, this was sometimes permissible, aS 
possible. (b) I ion and victory in a just war was otherwise im- 
tional lise ie modern times and according to present interna- 
by sity h a ng 18 strictly forbidden. Violation. of agreements 
sens whi oe right to attack the property of the citi- 
o are not responsible, and valiant defense of the city by 


its troops does not forfeit the rights of the i nhabitants to their 


goods, 
Aree Psa in War.—(a) It is lawful to use various 
are se suas one’s plans from the enemy, such as 
TE rte > ca e screens, censored reports of engagements, ete. 
the eltize . £1 aie ee Lord prepared an amb 
ae aes d me 2 Hai (Jos., viii. 2)..(b) It is lawful also to conce 
e's identity by wearing the uniforms of the enemy in order to 
ay information about his plans. The Lord command 
sere to send out men to spy on the Jand of Chanaan 
: ii. 1). While it is not lawful to tell or signify untrut 


ush for . 


(Num, 
h, its. 


been gained, or after the enemy has sue 
_ or armistice. (b) It must not exact 
than it has a just right to. 
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lawful to conceal the truth from those who have no right to 
know it. 
Sri Reprisals are acts of retaliation by which one replies 
oe awful aggressions of the enemy by equivalent aggressions 
against him. Their morality depends on circumstances. (a) 
Thus, if the act of the enemy is opposed only to international 
law, it is not unlawful to use the same act against him, for, since 
he has broken faith, the treaty obligation no longer binds the 
other side. For example, if the enemy, contrary to agreement, 
uses poison gas in warfare, it is lawful to use poison gas against 
him. Reprisals should not be made, however, without authori- 
zation from the proper authority. (b) If the act of the enemy 
is opposed to natural law, it is not permissible to retaliate by the 
same kind of acts. Two wrongs do not make a right. But one 
may retaliate in lawful ways, or else issue a protest and await 
compensation at the conclusion of the war. Thus, if the enemy 
murders the civil population, this does not justify one in murder- 
ing enemy citizens who are in one’s power. 


_ 1418. Duties of the Nation Victorious in War.—(a) The 
victorious nation must not prolong the war after victory has 
d in good faith for peace 


from the defeated foe more 
tor.—(a) If the cause of the vie- 


1419, The Rights of the Vic ; 
gives it no claim, for might 


torious nation was unjust, its victory r 
does not make right. On the contrary, it may be obliged to make 


restitution to the defeated nation for the losses it has suffered. 
(b) If the cause of the victor was just, the victorious nation has 
a claim to three things: (i) to the satisfaction or restitution for 
the sake of which the war was undertaken; (ii) to compensation 
for damages caused by the enemy during the war, and (iti) to 
guarantees against 2 recurrence of the former injury. Supervis- 
ion of peace treaties by an impartial tribunal has much to recom- 
mend it, since vietors are prone to disregard charity and justice 
when treating with a conquered foe, ‘and to extort from him 
forced agreements. reas et ithe ES 

1420. The Obligation of a Victor 


Whose Cause was Unjust.— 


are ak Astter be deprived of its goods. and productivity. 
at . Guarantees for the Future—(a). One may insist S 


ee oy 
.» such guarantees as will insure against: a. probable. renewa" ~ 
one may 


a) I * tant . 
Nae eee nation fought in good faith, and only later | 
those thin ae Bhiee of its cause, it is bound to restore only 
off than it Ww. 2 it has not consumed, and which make it bettet 
it should eestor ae the war. (b) If it fought in bad faith, 
but only that e all. Victory does not prove that one was right 
good. | one was stronger. It does not make a bad cause | 
Pera Obligation of a Victor Who Fought Without Du | 
flict damage 7 rigs @ Wrong Purpose.—(a) Soldiers who in- 
ers (€.9 . - ie enemy. against the orders of the command- 
dering ay ss yeni dwellings, robbing private citizens, mur 
eis a .), are obliged to restitution for those injuries, for such 

not war, but brigandage. (b) Soldiers who fight with 


| 
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es eu Si out of hatred), are not obliged to restita- 
qidoe wh ave not committed injustice ; for similarly 4 
hate but hel: ences a convicted criminal, sins if his motive 38 
1499 Wis not held to restitution. cathe Pome 
(a) eons ee may be Imposed on the Vanquished? | 
losses and — 0 justice, one may exact compensation for the 
tho enced penses one has sustained on account of war, 
one may ag he onsible for these. (b) According to charity, 
grant peti iged to relinquish part of what is owed, oF t0 
enemy is gre. cE of payment, or to cancel a debt, as when the 
-. 1423 atly impoverished, or cannot easily pay at present. 
and inftheg see of doubt, as when counter claims are 1 
nation ae y 1s entirely victorious, or when 4 vanquis 
.. be had to a s ability to pay what is demanded, recourse 
voukeoe pete er ways of settlement. (a) Thus, in the form 
promise or mutual condonation of claims, especially 


since 


if : 
oe =e are exhausted by the war, seems the reasonab. 
tion. . (b) In the latter case submission to an impa 


since in the long run it is not to the advantage of t 


theo : ese 
pes ore committed by: the conquered nation. . Hence, 
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require that it destroy or deliver over fortifications and munition 
plants, sink warships, reduce its military force, punish certain 
individuals, or depose certain rulers. . ee Mee 
(b) One may not insist on such guarantees as will make a 
renewal of war by the enemy, now or in the future, absolutely 
impossible. As said above, a nation has the right to go to war 
to defend itself against aggression, but it has no right to work: 
at destroying equality or competition on the part of. other 
nations. Hence, it is not lawful to demand that the conquered 
nation surrender its independence. or the management of. its 
affairs, or that one be allowed to annex all the territory taken 
during war, if one’s rights or reasonable security does not re- 
quire these conditions. Subjugation or temporary occupation are 
lawful, however, if there is no other way of obtaining redress or 
securities, aoe : , 
1425. Punishment of. Enemy Soldiers for Crimes Committed 
during War—(a) Special crimes committed during war (€.9- 
massacres of non-combatants) may be punished, but the punish- 
ment should be visited on those respo 
merely executed orders. (b) The crime of the war itself should 
not be revenged on private soldiers, for it is unjust to punish 
subjects for the madness of their officers and rulers. As to the 


latter, moral guilt is not easily established. 
held commanders and high officers responsi 
humanity, and not without precedent. 
1426. Preparation. for Future. Wars.—(a). Reasonable pre- 
paredness is not. only lawful, but a duty of the state to its. own 
people. A nation should have such 8 military establishment or 
nst probable attack. 


such alliances as will safeguard its right agai 
(b) Unreasonable preparedness is unlawful since it burdens the 
people and. prepares the way. for. war. Examples of unreasonable 
nance of an army or navy far in excess of 


lar rank; oppressive military. expenses OF 


ffensive to other gove 


ble for crimes against 


those nations of simi 
burdens; maneuvers 0 
gerous for the troops engaged ; ru 

1427. Preparation for peace 0 


rnments or too dan- 


jnous competition in armaments. 


r against war is a duty no less 
defensive war. TWO chief ways 


obligatory than preparation for. 


nsible, not on_ those who 
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of preparing for peace: (a) will for peace; (b) work for peace. 
th a) The will for peace is promoted when the nations educate 
eir people to a realization of the brotherhood of man, of the 
uibeyreanees folly of a narrow nationalism, of the sinful: 
; TW ich has not all the conditions of a just war in il 
‘avor. Without the wil! for peace, conferences and treaties wi 
effect little. 
(b) Work for peace is done by all who give their service to 
practical plans for the prevention of war and the preservation 
of lasting world amity. Among these plans are agreements 
among nations to substitute moral right for material force, 
abolish conscription and armaments, to establish internation! 
tribunals, associations and world courts, to make arbitration © 
disputes among themselves compulsory, to codify internatio 
law. History bears witness to the many and great services 10 
humanity which the Popes have rendered by acting as arbiter 
between. nations that were on the point of war. If jealousies 
prevent agreement among governments, the peoples of the wor! 
should nevertheless continue to work for peace and by constitu- 
tional means make their wishes prevail among the governments 
With the Church we should pray : ‘‘From pestilence, famine 8”! 
war, deliver us, O Lord.’’ 
1428. Fighting.—Fighting is an angry conflict betwe 
or more persons carried on by means of physical violence. 
(a) Thus, it is an angry conflict, and so differs from con 
of strength or skill made for the sake of sport, amusement, recre 
ation, health, exercise and training. Hence, wrestling and box 
ing matches, football games, fencing and similar athl 
tests, in which fair play and a sportsmanlike spirit prevail, are 
not fighting as here understood. Similarly, the tournaments ° 
one medieval knights were sports or spectacles, rather 
b ee It isa conflict, and so differs from punishment i 
ay. awful authority, as when a police officer uses his 
Pe a crime, a parent or teacher chastizes insubo 
ren, or a sober man seuffles with an inebriate t 
flask or with a lunatic to deprive him of a weapon. 
oe (e) It is a conflict between two or more individuals, 


en two 
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differs from war and sedition, which are conflicts between 
nations or parts of a multitude. | 

(d) It is conducted by means of physical violence, that is 
by the infliction of bodily injuries or harm. Thus, fighting 
differs from quarreling, which is a dispute in words. It makes 
no difference whether the attack be made by fists, fingernails or 
teeth, or by weapons or missiles, or whether the bodily harm be 
direct (e.g., a blackened eye) or indirect (e.9., a hat knocked off 
the head). Ss 

1429, Kinds of Fighting—(a) As to its origin, fighting is 
provoked or unprovoked, according as one who fights is attack- 
ing another or defending himself against attack. (b) As to its 
manner, it is an ordinary fight or a duel, according as it takes 
place without or with previous arrangement and stipulated con- 
ditions. (c) As to its effect, the civil law distinguishes between 
assault and battery. Assault is a show of violence against the 
person of another, as when one lifts one g fist or cane in a threat- 
ening manner to put another in fear of bodily harm. Battery is 
the actual infliction of personal violence, as when one strikes, 
pushes, scratches, bites, or spits on another. 

1430. The Sinfulness of Fighting —(a) Unprovoked fight- 


ing is from its nature a mortal sin. It ig classed among the 
the kingdom of heaven 


(Gal., v. 20, 21), and it is essentially opposed to the charity 
ly a venial sin, either 


owed to a neighbor. It is frequently on 

because the act is not entirely deliberate, as when one fights in 
sudden anger, or because the violence is of a trifling kind, as 
when school-children pull one another’s hair or throw snow- 


balls. . ; 
(b) Fighting 
intends only to defend one’s ri 


e 


under provocation is no sin at all, when one 
ghts and does not go beyond what 
is necessary for lawful defence, as when one struggles with a 
burglar who is trying to enter one’s house, and pushes him 
through the door. It is a venial sin, when the person who is 
resisting aggression acts with some slight degree of hate or re- 
vengefulness, or inflicts a little more injury than is really neces- 
sary. It is a mortal sin, when the person who was attacked 
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meat soe ae of hate and revenge, or deliberately and need- 
rae. to kill or seriously maim the adversary. 
a saree ot ene ee remedy of sinful fighting # 
aid renwoih. wise; “The sources of fighting are proximate 
a as beard cause is anger. The angry man provokes 
revenge, is heen é 8, xxix. 22), for anger, being 4 desire of 
push h aeatahe ent to injure another secretly, but wishes to 
sas is, to injure him in such a way that he i 
Anger also blinds Dene ae aa feel grief on that account 
leads one preci ay to the foolishness of one’s actions, and 89 
“ (b) The pea SS quarrels and fights (Prov., xviii 6). 
temporal things s ce of fighting is an inordinate desire of 
wars and cpus aes wealth, POWEE, ease: ‘Why are there 
that war am among you? Is it not because of the desires 
ong your members?” (James, iv. 1). © Those who 


| 


are 0 : 
vermuch concerned with their own interests, easily take 


se sree Brats consider slights or insults or opposition, theif 
those at whom th and ‘they proceed at once to visit revenge on 
causedthe he aes are offended. It was greed and envy tha' 
Tsaac and to fi ht ie gle to fill up the wells dug by. 
14 sqq.). em ee = servants for possession (Gen., 3x7 
a pate prices ice aa Hatred is not necess 
as punishment sti e hater wishes evil to his neighbor, 
ing, and mo ie rabsolately’; his passion is calmer, more last 
ia sts oe ae than that ‘of the angry man. If it suits 
Terie al ected patiently, pretending friendship, 
while plotting ruin to the one he hates. (b) Hat at 


arly 


timea’ : ae 
on ss ied on fighting, for, if the hater sees that he cap 
ack ‘openly, he will use quarreling and fighting as 
oe” gertons harm (such as fists, 


means to his purpose. , 


em Ponotiey that Frequently Bring On Fighting —(0) 
Beis g % out self or depreciation of others in the presence d 
ng who will take offense oceasions fights, for ‘‘he that it 


_. eth and puffeth himself up stirreth up quarrels’’ (Prov., xaxviit | 
tions oF | 


Oe Thus, disputes: over the: respective merits of nati 
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so is emboldened to attack others (Prov., xxiii. 29, 30). 
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kage parties often bring on bloody encounters. (b) Drunk- 
ier oe fights, for it so stupefies the mind that one 
inimizes one’s danger and exaggerates one’s own strength, and 


ee a rab Consequences of Fighting—(a) Charity is 
ai ed by fighting, wherefrom there often result lasting hates, 
scords, scandals. (b) Justice is wounded by fighting, as when 
a caeaacae unjustly maims or kills his neighbor, and is himself 
imprisoned or executed, to the disgrace and deprivation of his 
dependents. code ATOR ad al a 
1485. Duelling—A duel is a prearranged combat between 
two persons fought. with deadly weapons, for the purpose of set- 
tling a private quarrel. | : oa 
(a) Thus, it is a combat, an 
which the contenders draw lots wit 
loser must kill himself within a specified time, 
duel. Sean 
(b) A duel is prearranged, tha 
Weapons are determined in advance. Hence, if two feudists meet 
accidentally and proceed at once to shoot, ‘their combat is not: 
strictly a duel. It is not necessary, however, that a formal let-:. 
ter of challenge and a letter of acceptance precede the fight. 
(c) It is between two persons, that is, a determinate combat- 
ant is matched against a determinate opponent. A true duel, 


however, might. be carried on between many couples simultan- 
eously, as in the fight between f Abner and: 


d hence the ‘‘suicide duel,’’ in 
h the understanding that the 
is not properly a 


t is, the time, place, and 


the twelve soldiers 0 
gs, ii. 13-17). The presence. 
tial to. a duels. {2 
(d) A duel is fought with deadly weapons, that is, with such . 
f inflicting severe wounds, so that there is. 
serious danger of grave wound or mutilation or death. There is 
with weapons that. cannot do 


no. duel, therefore, jf-one fights. 
light sticks, mud), or if by agreement . 
ons in a way that precludes injury (¢.9-)- 


e’s sword, loading one’s revolver with 


as in.sham or mock duels). But aca- 


blanks, firing into the air, 
demic duels,.in which students try to stab each other in the face’ 


one uses dangerous weap 


set eet iio ec ea s 


Boba for the populace is savagery. 
a a (b) The decision ‘of doubtful cases before the courts Was. | 
ere of the judicial duels fought among the Germans am" 
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with small daggers, are true duels; for, while the fighters ar 


| 


protected in vital parts and serious or fatal wounds rarely 
ae it remains true that this manner of fighting is mortally 
OE The same remark applies to duels fought on condi- 
pave at only one or two rounds of shots shall be fired, or that 

ghting shall cease as soon as blood has been drawn. 


i 


(e) A duel is fought for the purpose of settling a privalt 


quarrel. A hand-to-hand combat during battle between two sol- 
diers of contending armies is not a duel in the proper sense ° 
the word, since there is no private quarrel between them, but 
only the publie quarrel of their countries. : 


1436. The Morality of Duelling.—(a) Generally, the duel is | 


mortally sinful. Like ordinary fighting, it is against charity, a0! 
in addition it includes a will to kill or gravely injure another, 
to expose one’s. own life or limb to chance, and to usurp the 
function of the State. This applies to the challenged as We 


as to the challenger, for one can decline the combat to which one 


is dared. 


(b) Exceptionally, a duel would not be sinful, if it took ® 


the character of a war, or of self-defense against an U0) 
Pee eer Thus, in order to shorten a war or to lessen the 
bloodshed, it might be lawful to make the whole issue depend 0” 
a single combat between the commanders or between champions 
chosen from opposing armies, as in the case of David and Goliath 


: Kings, xvii); but in modern times such a practice has be? | 
abandoned. Again, if a person had to choose between certa” 


death, if he refused a duel, and possible death, if he consent 


f 


Hd a duel, it would seem that he is in the position of one attacked 
Y an unjust aggressor; but it is not éasy to picture such a ca? 


as happening in normal-conditions. 


- 1487. The Fallacy of the Arguments for Duelling.—(2) The A 


amusement of the spectators was the purpose of the gladiatorial 


duels fought in ancient Rome. But today there is no one ¥ seg 


would not grant that the butchering of human beings to make$ | 
3 


| 
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Lombards in the early Middle Ages. But manifestly such duels 
are a temptation of God, since they rashly call on Him to dis- 
close, through a duel between the litigants, what the evidence in 
court did not disclose. The outcome of the duel shows which 
party is stronger or more skilful, not which is in the right. 

(ec) Training in bravery and the termination of serious dif- 
ferences is the excuse offered for military and university duels. 
But to kill, cripple, or brutalize youth does not make the nation 
stronger, and the substitution of violence for law as a means 
of settling disputes is an encouragement to crime. . 

(d) Satisfaction for insults or other injury, or the avoid- 
ance of the reputation of being a coward, is the reason given 
for so-called affairs of honor. But is it not a superstition and a 
relic of barbarism to think that dishonor is wiped out by a dis- 
honorable fight, or that a person shows himself brave because he 
lacks the moral bravery to act against the wrong opinions of the 
multitude? ; 

1488, Penalties against Duelling—(a) Church law deprives 
of ecclesiastical burial those who die as the result of a duel, if 
unrepentant (Canon 1240) ; it also declares excommunication re- 
served simply to the Holy See and infamy against duellists and 
their helpers (Canon 2351). (b) Civil law in English-speaking 
countries makes duelling a crime. If death results, it is re- 
garded as murder, and the seconds are liable to punishment as 


accessories. : eee 
1439. What is the moral duty of restitution on account of 
injuries caused in a duel? (a) The challenger and his heirs have 


uo right to restitution. (b) The challenged, if he accepted will- 
ingly, has no right to restitution, for his free acceptance of the 
fight implies the cession of such a right. (c) The challenged, 
if he accepted under grave compulsion, has the right to restitu- 
tion. If he is wounded, the aggressor should pay the medical 
expense; if he is killed, the heirs should be compensated. i 

1440. Sedition.—Sedition js. a discord between different 
factions of the same multitude so grave as to extend to physical 
ion of the unity of the State. 


conflict, and to the destruct ; : ; 
(a) Itisa discord, that is, a disagreement of wills, and so it 
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resembles schism, war and fighting. Difference of opinion in 
the political parties of a country is not sedition, since there is 4 
unity of will and purpose in all of them with reference to the 
common good and the peace of the State (cfr. 1197, 1348). 
In fact, under a democratic system of government, the existence: 
of some opposite parties has proved a useful, if not necessary 
means of stimulating the interest of citizens, and of expediting 
the business of legislation. n ese 
(b) Sedition is between different factions of the same multi- 
tude, that is, between different sections or groups of the same 
body politic. Thus, it differs from war (which is between states), 
and from fighting (which is between individuals). he 
- (e) Sedition extends to physical conflict, that is, it tends from’ 
its character to break out into violence and to array the opposite 
factions in fight against one another. If not accompanied by 
actual hostilities, it is simple sedition. But, if fighting has begum, 
it is insurrection or rebellion, when the people seek to overthrow 
the government; it is civil war, if one part of the nation seeks 
to secede from or overcome the other. et Bee 
(d) It is prejudicial to the civil unity and peace of the people, 
that is, it tends to the violent dismemberment of the State, or at 
least to the disturbance of the common good. Thus, sedition 3 
more serious than riots, tumults, gang-warfare, and like particu- 
lar disturbances, which are not directed against the State itself, 
or against the harmony of the whole body of the people. 
differs also from the peaceful separation of parts of a state, a0 
from the lawful self-defense of the people against 4 tyrannical 
government. © ee i aeaa 


1441, From the definition given above, it is plain that sedi 
tion is a special distinct species of sin. (a) It differs from spirit- 


ual discord, for unlike schism it is opposed, not to the unity © 
the Church, but to the unity of the State. 


peace between the members of the same civil body. “War takes 
away peace with foreigners, sedition takes away 


Sedition .. 


(b) It differs from 
_ other kinds of temporal discord, for unlike war and fighting it 
is opposed, not to peace between nations or individuals, but t° 


peace with 


rection. 
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fellow-citizens; fighting attacks a private person or persons, 
sedition attacks the public welfare of the country. 

1442, Sedition in the strict meaning given it above is always 
sinful. (a) Thus, it is a mortal sin from its nature, since it is 
opposed to what is manifestly one of the greatest of temporal 
goods, namely, the unity of the State. » (b) It is opposed to char- 
ity, as destroying the bond of peace; it is opposed to justice, as 
injuring a unity based on law and common utility, to which the 
nation has a strict right. (¢) Sedition is graver in some persons 
than in others. Thus, the moral causes of sedition (i.e., those 
that sow discords or promote disaffection) are more responsible 
than those who are led and who carry out acts of violence. The 
gravity of the sin in each case depends on the amount of damage 
that is due to one’s influence or acts. = 
1443. Is one who resists a tyrannical government guilty of 


‘the sin of sedition? (a) When resistance is made by legal and 


pacific means, such as the rejection of a bad government at the" 
polls, there is no sedition. (b) When legal and pacific means are 
impossible and armed aggression against a tyrant will benefit the 
common good, a rebel is not guilty of the sin of sedition. In 
this case, it is rather the bad ruler who causes discords and is 
seditious against the common good, whereas the people only 
defend themselves according to the laws.” Thus, the rebellion 
of the Machabees against their Syrian oppressors was not sedi- 
tious. (c) When legal means are impossible but armed aggres- 
sion: will not benefit the common good, a rebel is guilty of the 
sin of sedition. =~ ERAT eh lain hae 
‘art, 9; THE SINS AGAINST BENEFICENCE = 
(Summa Theologica, UIT, 9.43.) 0 
"1444. Having discussed in the preceding paragraphs the sins 
opposed to the internal acts of charity (love, joy and peace), we 
come now to treat of scandal and codperation which are opposed 
to the external acts of charity—beneficence and brotherly cor- 
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1445. Scandal—Scandal is derived from a Greek word 
signifying a snare or trap prepared for an enemy, OF a stone of 
block laid in the road that he may stumble or trip over it- In 
use, at is applied in a wide or general sense, and in a strict of 
special sense. (a) In its wide sense, it refers to any kind of 
harm, especially of a spiritual or moral nature, that one brings 2 
others. (b) In its strict sense, it refers to a fall into sin which 
one occasions for others by misconduet. fee 

1446, The following are some examples of the word “sean: 
dal as employed in its wide sense: (a) It is used to signify 
physical or natural injuries of various kinds. Thus, the servants 
of Pharaoh called the plagues brought on Egypt by: Moses ® 
scandal (Exod., x. 7), and the Psalmist says of the sinner that | 

he laid a scandal (calumny) against his brother (Ps. xlix. 4): 
Those who spread defamatory gossip are called scandal-monge™ | _ 
and: ‘‘seandal’’ often signifies opprobrium or disgrace, a8 when | i 
Shakespeare speaks of the wrangling of nobles as 4 scandal 1? 
the crown. (b) The word “‘scandal’’ is also used to signify 
moral injuries distinct from inducement to sin. Thus, the shoe 
and offense given to virtuous persons by blasphemous Janguag? | 
spoken in their hearing is described as a scandal, and one wi? 
would prevent another from following some more perfect course © 
or Practice to which there is no obligation (such as entering 
religion, saying grace at meals, etc.), is sometimes sai Hf 
seandalize. Pee? pies wie Te 
1447, Definition of Scandal.—In the strict sense, seands! 
is defined as ‘‘any conduct that has at least the appearance of 
evil and that offers to a neighbor an occasion of spiritual ruin.” 

(a) By conduct is understood external behavior or manner 
of acting in the presence of others. Thus, scandal differs from 
‘sin, for sin is committed, not only by external acts done befor | 
others, but also by internal thoughts and desires and exterD® = 
acts that are secret. Sly ty ise eh ee in. 

“© (b) Seandal is conduct which is evil at least in appearance 
that is, sinful, or from the circumstances seemingly sinful. ! 
an act. is not scandalous, if it is morally indifferent oF a les | 
good, and is perceivable as being such. 8 one 


| 
| 
| 
| 


-scandal according to the kinds of external acts. 
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(ec) Scandal tends to spiritual ruin, that is, to a fall into sin, 
great or small. Here scandal strictly understood differs from 
scandal in the wide senses given in the previous paragraph. 

(d) Scandal is an occasion of a fall into sin, that is, it sets 

an example of sin before the attention, and thus suggests to the 
will that the will imitate the sin. Scandal is not, however, the 
cause of sin, for a person causes his own sin in yielding consent 
to the suggestion offered by scandal. 
; (e) Scandal is to another. A person may be said to scandal- 
ize himself in the sense that by his looks or acts he puts himself 
in an occasion of sin (Matt., v. 29, 30), or inasmuch as he mali- 
ciously makes the acts of a virtuous neighbor an oceasion of sin; 
but scandal is more properly understood of an occasion of sin 
prepared for one’s neighbor. 

1448. Causes of Scandal—There are various divisions of 
(a) There is 
scandal in words, as profane language or calumnies spoken in a 
gathering of people. (b) There is scandal in acts, as when one 
is perceptibly drunk or fights in a city street. Scandal applies 
also to things, in so far as they are the result of acts or related 
to acts, such as disedifying books, pictures, dress. Thus, one 
gives scandal by having sinful objects on display, such as pro- 
fane mottoes on one’s wall, obscene advertisements or announce- 


ments on one’s billboards... (¢) There also may be scandal in 
omission, as when one is conspicuously absent from. Mass on 
Sundays. rene Akounkee BN aos 
1449. The following kinds of sinful acts are not scandalous, 
for they are unknown to others, and hence cannot suggest sin: 
(a) internal acts, such as wicked thoughts, desires, emotions; 
(b) external acts concealed from others, such as inaudible pro- 


fanity, intoxication not noticeable by others, omission of an obli- 
gatory penance about which others have no knowledge. 


-. 1450. There are, likewise, various divisions of scandal accord- 


ing to the internal purpose of the scandalizer. (a) Scandal is 


directly intentional, when the purpose of the seandalizer .is to 
Jead others to the guilt of sin (diabolical scandal). Example: 


Titus blasphemes religion before Caius in order that the latter 


- whe 
nm one makes the good action rightly performed by 


‘another, it : 
moe it mua Le wrong either in reality or in appearance. 
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may b * oe 
follow Otc ee and thus be more easily persuaded to 
when the purpose ary e. (b) Scandal is indirectly intentional 
ae antares of the scandalizer is to perform some action 
and he is Pera it will lead others to the guilt of sin, 
willing the nei re 4 perform that action, although not directly 
does not like ‘es or’s guilt that will result. Example: Titus 
himeclt onced see his children drunk, but he likes to get | 
ionally, knowing all the while that his example 


encourages them to drink. 


1451. I ; & 
(x) when ee cases there is no intention of seandal: 
one. neither direct! sei that has no appearance of evil, and 
occasion of sin to y nor indirectly wills that it should be 6 
faithfully, alth ards Example: Balbus performs his duties 
Sebasinits. ough he knows to his regret that his Adelity 
suiaet that i evil. d hatred in Claudius; (b) when one 
of the scandal it or apparently evil, but is invincibly ignorant 
converse: to wn may give. Example: Sempronius and Ti 
think Cai pe in a foreign tongue which they confidently 
fying, and Caius en understand. ‘The conversation is dised! 
say. , who does understand, is shocked by what they 
1452. T pete aoe J abe  abedet 
directly, dea i = scandalizer who intends, directly oF in- 
dal, while the act 7 ruin of his neighbor, is.called active sea 
active scandal to i : the: person who takes occasion from 
Active and iar Aon ruin, is called passive scand": 
apart. .(a) Thus pasar are sometimes together, sometime’ 
the scandalizer will ere is both active and passive scandal, when 
does fall. (b) Th i‘ the fall of his neighbor, and the scandaliz 
seandalizer wills nea oer but not passive scandal, when the 
fall into the snar e fall of his neighbor, but the latter does not 

are. (¢) There is passive but not active scand®» 
-another 


an occasio in. Th 
n of sin. Thus, some made the life and passion of 0% 


‘Lord: 
ee ay eet (Matt., xiii. 57; John, 
= ,i. 23), and are said to have been seandalized at Him. 


1453. As to the act that. occasions the - spiritual yuin: 
(a) 
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The : ; : 
? pe iriccaas _ is wrong in reality, when it is forbidden as 
aiyceiaats ple, offering sacrifice in the temple of an idol, or 
Sa deine use money collected for the poor. (b) The 
RGU RIES a is wrong in appearance, when on account of cir- 
ia cite ta aig to be an. act forbidden as a sin. Thus, to 
pinticipati sa anquet held in a pagan temple might seem like 
eae ane in sacrificial rites. (I Cor., viii. 10); to expend 
estate e money collected for the poor might have the appear- 
Paciai anpPOper use of funds (II Cor., vill. 20, 21). Hence, St. 
irects: ‘‘From all appearance of evil refrain yourselves” 
(I Thess., v. 22). : : 
Mew The acts wrong in reality or in appearance that give 
eanneN are innumerable, since the whole world is seated in 
a ess (I John, v. 19). But today there are a number of 
s that should be specially mentioned, as they occasion sin 


ieee or for more persons than other acts. . Among these are: 
a) occasions of sin against faith, such as atheistical literature, 
jons of sin against » 


as discussed in the section on faith; (b) occas) 


ee such as obscenity in dress, pictures, 
ances. These last-mentioned will be discussed now in separate 


paragraphs. slate . 
1455. Obscenity.—Obscenity is a quality 
objects by which impure thoughts are convey 
sires or actions suggested. ‘We may consider it either internally 
(ie, in the intention of the person who uses the words, acts or. 
objects) or externally (ie., in the nature of the things themselves 


which are used). = 
(a) Thus, internal obscenity, oF the 
rupt the minds and morals of others, 


If the intention is to deprave another, 


is incurred; if the intention is only to 
the guilt is 


use the sinful words, acts oF objects, 
scandal. . Thus, a woman who 
excite, impure love ds guilty of di 
immodestly, not.to excite impure lov 
she is guilty of indirect geandal.. fs ea AR Sag 
.(b) External. obscenity is the tendency of words, acts OF = 


of words, acts or. 
ed, or impure de- °° 


will to use what will cor- ee 
is of course a mortal sin. - 
the guilt of direct scandal 
satisfy one’s own wish to 
that of indirect | 


rect scandal; if she dresses 
e, but to follow a fashion, 


plays, writings, and. 


fashionably in order to. 2. 
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SS to call up impure images in the mind, or to. 
er a esires or actions in those to whom they are pre 
oe ae : 7 = such words, acts, ete., is therefore a mortal 
ee ee s ing said or done is wrong in itself (such 48 
gens ve ge), it is a scandalous sin against purity; if it 
saints eae of those who will be influenced (such as 4 
peer sa ers to immature or weak persons), it is a sin of 
os oe see ce, 7 good or even religious motive (such as instruc- 
the eos sae ae error, health, or mysticism) does not excuse 
justify me a what is clearly obscene, for the end does not 
wy Fai ee ee oe to determine in particular cass 
Gea ile Ga he aha its very nature, but the following 
fe neanioiaats statues and other images are obscene, whe? 
eae pian of immoral or sexual acts, or lascivious 
anak ceca pig also, when they represent nude or partly 
ea eat gures, ut quando depinguntur verenda adultorum 
(b) ea aut partes minus honeste mulierum. 
atebia aie adornment is lascivious, when there is 
pid esecs. =, or the person through abbreviated skirts, necks, 
material Ora close suggestiveness expressed in transparency ° 
are lies sariges of fit that brings out the lines and curves 
aa if in an extremity of fashion whose striking color 
‘ign wi make the wearer conspicuous and direct speci 
attention to her physical charms. eee ; 
by ae, es stage or moving picture screen are obscene 
LOE . esson taught. (as when purity is derided oF 
ea hen ne ) , by reason of the thing represented (as 
Sea ues S sa ae or when acts of impurity are TepT™ 
i een ie : , or when sexual passion is emphasized), 
ae wh i the players (as when they are noted for immo 
es their dress is indecent, or their language objection 
ae ) Danees are obscene in themselves when the posture 
ements, or contact of the dancers is indecent; they are 0 


a aan sca sie of the dancers, when these are indecently attire? 
Eublis. dance halls, cabarets, road houses, and night elubs— 


when 


ralitys. 
able). 


al. for things that are usual cease 
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Mes eee is no supervision and young girls come unattended 
ae sap acear late hours with men unknown to them, and where 
a = oxication and boisterousness—are the natural haunts 
e obscene dance, but it may be found even in more respect- 
able places. - 
a _ scan or other writings contain obscenity when they 
ene recommend impure acts, or advise how these may be 
fe hs i when they treat sins of impurity or narrate immoral 
Aetna stories in such a manner as to make vice seem alluring 
eke onable to the intended reader; when an erotic composi- 
ion by language, allusions, details, sympathetic treatment, ete., 
gives prominence to animal passion. 
z 1457. As is stated elsewhere (see 1461 sqq.), scandal is not 
given unless the persons affected by one ’s conduct are susceptible 
to evil influence. Hence, there is no obscenity when on account 
of circumstances there is no suggestion of evil in things which | 
under other conditions would be immoral and seductive. 
(a) Images of the nude in the studio of an artist, and ana- 
tomical charts, figures or illustrations in a book intended for the 
instruction of medical men, are not classed. as obscene, since the 
persons for whom they are made are supposed to be so much 
under the influence of the esthetic or scientific principles of their | 


professions that no harm will be taken. : 
dependent on its novelty, 


(b) The obscenity of dress is largely 
to excite special attention. This — 


tyles that are conservative today 
rs ago. And so the. scanty 
the bathing beach, and the 
e gatherings are not obscene . 


we can see from the fact that s 
would have been extreme ten yea 
attire of hot countries, the dress of. 
moderate decolleté tolerated in privat 


in their own proper times and places. 
(ce) Plays which contain gross or unseemly expressions Or 
passages are not therefore obscene, if in the main they uphold 
otherwise, we should have to regard as 


ma. Newman says of Shakespeare: 
js clear of a worse 


be instanced in all 
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that h * 
et : Seas to seduce the imagination or to excite the 
the word or olck ak le matter to omit from plays of this kind 
; e ‘ . 
innocence of youth. .: = eine te mocer a or to the 


| 
| 
| 


(d) The fact that some individuals find all dancing a stromy 


sti : A 
eka passion does not prove that every dance is 0 
“the devil’s hehe o dance, it is true, might be rightly called 
sia -aleos'be & ren @ other dances, named after various ani 
daneestn bevy dbecaien But there are also standard types of 
pastiné: and ae experience not temptation, but innoce 
(e) To aes ave also physical, esthetic and social values 
said about pla sigs Sher weitinge show Deae biactlye 
oie ae — ara that they are not to be classed # 
of childre unt of isolated passages unsuited for the reading 
n or other susceptible persons, or excitable to prurient 


or im ‘nds ; 
pure minds. Even the Bible may seem objectionable to 4 


rud i i 
prude, and the indecent will go through its pages with a fine 


| 


tooth Bi f 
comy in the search for indecent matter; but public opinion 


will rightly class as a lunati 
: unatic the pe r to 
Dee Bible rated as obscene. P rson who would otanite 
(a) ila liad ine Scandal on Account of Obscenity— 
of obscene pictures or statues, scandal is given by the 


arti j 
ists, painters, sculptors or others who make the images, and! | 
| just-as a stone in the road may 


by th : 
rae ee staan persons who place them in museums, galleries 
cob): Ag er places to which there is general admission. : 
regards female dress; the guilty parties are Pr° 3 


- matel 
ely the wearers, but remotely and principally the designers 


and i : 

See pert who impose their will in making the fashions 
in causi * kly. 

eee es extreme mode to follow que Y 


ee ui eepest to obscene plays, the scandal is given by 
ceed , ; apes actors and actresses, and those who pat 
ties share re them. ~The public itself and the civil author: 
1 Netareh e guilt, when they supinely tolerate the | 

ae of the stage and the corruption of morals. =«- «= © 


(4). = ea eae of obscene dances, the givers of . 


egrads | 
© = 1 back to another’s mind 


| 
| 
1 


' 


{ 


Hi 
4 


' had not contemplated—any o” 
, dal. Example: It is seam 
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are held, the music- 


the proprietors of resorts where the dances 
themselves are ob- 


ians and singers (especially when the songs 


, Seene), and the dancers, spectators and other patrons. 


(e) In the case of salacious publications or writings, au- 
thors, publishers, printers, vendors, -and the reading public 
share responsibility for the scandal. Government censorship of cy 
the press is not desirable, but government suppression of ob- 
acenity has always been the policy of countries of English 
origin. The private citizen, then, is not free of guilt if he takes © 
no interest even when he sees piles of: indecent magazines, pic- 


tures, ete, being sold openly on the newsstands. Canon Law . 
(Canon 1404) forbids booksellers to sell, lend, or keep books 
that deal ex professo with obscenity, though there jg no objection 
to expurgated editions, as in the case of classical works. 

1459. Results of Scandal.—The spiritual ruin occasioned 
by seandal is sin. oe : ; : 

(a) Thus, formal or material sin may be the r 
Example: Titus blasphemed before a boy who 
stand the meaning of the word and before 4 youth who did 
understand, with the result that both repeated the same blas- 
Phemy. Thus, the scandal given by Titus prod 
in the boy and formal sin in the youth. ~~ ee a 

e result of scandal, 


(b) Mortal sin or vyenial sin may be th 
cause either 3 fall ora stumble. 


r sin of a different species from 
may be the result of scandal. 


esult of scandal. 


(c) Sin of the same species 0: 


| that committed by the seandal-giver 
eighbor may induce a hearer 


Thus, a calumny spoken against ap , : 

either to repeat the calumny, or to imitate the act imputed by the . 

ealumniator, or to give UP religion: See 
ed by the person scandalized or sin 


(d) Sin already eommitt 


which is new to him, sin he had in mind to 


e of these results suffice for sean- 

dal to reeall to drunkenness by bad 2 
example a person who had reformed, or by bad example to bring 
and desire & sin on which he was once 


resolved. Sipe ee 


did not under- ae 


uced material sin. 7 


commit or sin he 3 eo 


= : (a) If he is certain that the witnesses 
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14 
like ocala resembles solicitation and complicity, sm 
2 2 xereises an evil i : + te not 
identical with them. vil influence on others; but #8 
a ue solicitation influences another to evil by cou 
either ee or invitation ; seandal may influence to etl 
dots an : eee eye OF by mere example. Again, solicitation 
aac ee Eve nae intend the fall of another into guilt, #8 
had aire a ; Edu! one may solicit another to get drunk wh 

eady determined to get drunk, or. one may pent? 


i 


' 


d¢ | witnesses may appear to him, 


anot. : 
her that drunkenness is no sin, and then solicit him to i 


. enn . ; 

tion ‘of cae “s e who intends the demoralization 

ae eighbor solicits hi 

joined dith-seandal: im to drunkenness, so! 

aie end or codperation influences an 

evil ae ee the commission of sin; scandal influences 

iki suggesting that he commit.sin. Example: 

er 7 man, gets drunk or praises drunkards in the presence ° 

tells ree vont Influenced by these acts and words, B 
acquaintance Claudius that he intends to get 


of ae Claudius of ecodperation. 

parce oes sai before whom disedifying wor 

a nceepe one, are of two classes. (a) Persons 4P 

fase eall a those who are not experienced either in'¥ 

iets a at to which the disedifying example wo 
ue (especially the opposite virtue) ; for suc 


-are readily subject to bad influence. Thus, young persons whoF 
ing Pe 


h. ° 
character is yet unformed, the ignorant and well-mean! 


8 
ons who are weak, are peculiarly disposed to be led astray 
ho but wrongly interpreted, ei 
frailty (scandal of little ones). The 


don? | dal), 
. Pharisees were scandalized 


example. : 
ple. (b) Persons not apt to be seandalized are those w 


. are habituall. a 
before nee y so bad or so good that anything disedifyin8 
Seyi ee 


greta oe cues hold himself guiltless of scandal, the | 
Ba, » because his wrongdoing was committed before those Ww 0 


are not apt to be scandalized?. 


other to evil by 


Titus, # | 4 
{evil example: (a) when the si 


is not ealeulated to influence their attitude tow? 


and corrup | 
icitation 8 


Hi 


| 


| 


wuld lead)» 
h persom 


will not be weaken! 


| no moral harm through his example, 


and i ‘ : . ‘ 
Claudius supplies him with the intoxicants. Titus is _ Second case is when the authority 
ds, deeds © 
t to be. 
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morally on his account, and if he does not intend their fall, he 
is free of the guilt of scandal. Thus, if one blasphemes ela 
presence of a lady renowned for piety, or of a rough crowd of 
men whose daily talk is interspersed with blasphemies, it is prac- 
tically sure that no scandal is given. 


(b) If a person is not certain that the witnesses will suffer 
he cannot hold himself as 


no matter how good or how bad the 
they may not be as fixed in char- 
acter as he thinks, and his misconduct may be the starting point 
for them of a downward course or of a more rapid descent into 
evil. Generally speaking, there is this uncertainty about the 
influence of bad example, for the reading of character is no easy 
matter, and many sins are internal. 

1463. There are two cases especially, when even the very good 


may become bad or the very bad become worse through force of 
n committed is from its nature 


t vix fieri posse quin in 


not guilty of scandal. For, 


very alluring. Sic auctores censen 


materia luxuries malum exemplum peccati motus cieat; (b) the 
of the one who gives scandal 


es with or seems to side with 


is great. For the fact that he sid 
d encourage the wicked in 


evil, will demoralize the good an 


wrongdoing. 3 ae 
1464, Passive scandal (see 1452), that is, the spiritual fall 


consequent on the example of another, is of two kinds:: (a) 
seandal given, which is 4 fall into sin occasioned by conduct 
really disedifying, 25 

has seen his elders intoxica 


fall into sin occasioned by com 
ther out 0 


duct irreproachable in. itself, 
f malice (Pharisaic scan- 
or out of ignorance or 
at our Lord’s dining with sinners, 
were unmerciful (Matt., ix. 11 8qq.), 
Corinth were scandalized at the eating 
their consciences were tender (I Cor., 


Seandal in the wide 


because they. themselves 
and the weak brethren at 
of certain meats, because 


xi, 23 sqq-)- “ eer ee 
1465. Sinfulness of Scandal —(a) 


ON SO ALISHEAING 


. offered by conduct not evil but evil-appearing, is reductively 
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sense is not necessarily a sin. Thus, St. Peter acted out of love 
for his Master when he wished to dissuade Him from the Pas 
sion, but our Lord, in order to correct more vigorously the wrong 
ideas of Peter, called them a scandal (Matt., xvi. 23). 

(b) Passive scandal is always a sin in the one who falls be- 
cause of the conduct of another; but it does not always suppos? 
that the conduct which occasioned the fall was a sin, as is clear 
from the remarks made above on Pharisaic scandal and the 
scandal of little ones. :: 

(c) Active scandal is always a sin in the one whose 
occasions the fall of another, since that conduct is either sinful, 
or has such an appearance of sin that it should have been 
omitted. But it does not always suppose a sin in the perso” 
who witnesses the scandal, for he may proceed without 
in spite of the obstacle placed in his path. no 

1466. Is scandal a distinct species of sin, or only @ circum 
stance that may happen to any kind of sin? ..> At 

(a): Passive scandal is not a special kind of sin. For the 
scandalized person may fall into any and every kind of sin, a0! 
the fact that example occasions his fall does not add any speci 
or new opposition to the virtue against which he offends. : Thus, 
he who breaks the fast because he saw others break the fast, * | 
guilty of the same sin of intemperance as those who gave him 
scandal. But passive scandal may be an aggravating or 2” & 
tenuating circumstance, aggravating if the scandal was taken 
extenuating if the scandal was given... © 682 
.» (b) Active scandal, if it is only indirectly intentional (see 
1450) and is offered by conduct evil in itself, is not 4 sped 
sin. The reason is that in such scandal. one does not speci® y 
intend the spiritual ruin-of a neighbor, but only the satisfactio> 


of one’s own desire. . Thus, he who breaks the fast before sane 
tio |: 


conduct 


to satisfy his own appetite, does not directly wish the corruP 
of those others, and hence his sin is that of intemperance ¥? 

the added circumstance of bad example. 2) 6 ra: 
-(e) Active scandal, if it is only indirectly intentional ae | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


pat intemperance. .. - nggiepe AEE ie 
era fais of the Preceding Paragraph to. 


'. temperance occasioned by 


mitted as there are persons PF se aunls, not 95 P 


1 
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¢ 
i 
u 
as 
oe 
j 


For, since all active scandal ‘is sinful, a 


and in this case there is no other species of sin, the conduct not” 
being really evil in itself, the sin in question must be reduced 
to scandal. Thus, one who is dispensed from she layoh ee 
nence and who eats meat on a day of abstinence *n ae apeeerts 
of others who know he is a Catholic but do not know a ares ; 
pensed, does not sin against temperance, but against edifica ~ | 
His sin is that of scandal only reductively, sme? ve pee aes 
directly will the fall of others. There is also the crea 


y dal. 


(d) Active scandal, if it is directly i Kee és 
is directly also the special sin of scandal. For eae aay 
dal directly intends the spiritual ruin of a neigh aa to the 
directly opposed to a special good of another ee. a person 
special charitable act of fraternal correction. Hence, to a like. eos 
who breaks the fast in order to lead his a erik: ie 
transgression,’is guilty of both intemperance a fast, i8 guilty Lee 
who to make his neighbor sin appears to break the ‘As, ae 


special sin of scandal. 


_ 1467. Practical Applicati F andal:: 3 
Confession —(a) Species of Sins.—In Pe “ amt he ia 
there is only one species of sin to be confessed, 
pad example; 


ffered by evil com : oe 
intemperance, with the eircutst oe = 
f active scandal indirectty — 


indirectly intended and © 
one species of sin, namely, 
of publicity or bad example; | there is only one : 
intended and offered by & Tne es active scandal directly 
species of sin, namely, scandal ; n er ey er the conduct Of 
intended, there is only the species 2 tee "are several specieS 
the seandalizer is only evil-seeminé; maely, his OWD intemperance 


of sin, if his conduct is really evil, wiuaty eae e 
and the seandal he gives). of scandal are co 
(b) Number of Bins wat to be seandalized, for 


esent. 
is given to those present aS in ae 
(see 219). Hence, one. " 
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on a public stree 
: t than by bei 
panions; and _by being drunk with 
. as by attacking religion before a 1 eames 
(e) ie it before a small circle cae 
: urcumstances of I > 
give bad exam f Intention and Conduct.— 
means saplosed, oh confess especially cogeeine ye? 
between direct] : : i these depends the important distin tion 
and thé epecifis. snae and indirectly intentional nda 
the dteedine. character of the sin i eR 
a pom paragraph. committed, as explained in 
2 ircumst ope ; 
This should be sane riioeiiete us Hadise Sibel Involved — 
widlioa. Thaw. ths. in confessing scandal, if i ’ 
by his office ri re that scandal is given e eae ein ead 
intended isos ; the fact that the per in i 
to the malice ee God, or ciated a eres art 
that a person is eealaad scandal against chastity ; the fact 
ain zed enti : SE eet: 
Gos rather than simple ee ee 
reumstance of th ; 
scandal should e Result of Scandal— 
sin or induce Ms cones a When ey add a nae nates 
bec noneiiered 4 obligation of restitution nine a aa 
4466 Ts ne the three following paragré ph cele 
; : ie seandali : aphs. 
his conduct is aay guilty of the aie of sin to which 
scandal is direct] ulated to lead the scandalized? (a) If the 
that some foci intentional, that is, if the seandalizer intends 
scandalized, the teas ear shall be committed by the %° 
tends that th er ae i i 
e e of th ° 
Hence, if by pre shall be guilty of in asa ‘06 102) 
bers one intends eta clerics or religious or ch eh aa 
these calumnies at one’s listeners shall be indu 4 e oe 
das doles oy 2 do what the calumniated sea 
: ms andon religi * : 3 
particular sin or sins that one wills ee ie 


(b) If: the : 
scandal is only indirectly intentional, that is if. 
f 


Wi 


( g: ? Inju 


were | 


at 
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niated 
diffic sees ae who hear the calumny), the matter is more 
think ae : is orities differ in their opinions. Some moralists 
bees hs ai seandalizer is guilty of the result he foresees, 
lit, Others thi = it interpretatively by offering the occasion for 
| hecanine he a that he is not guilty of the result foreseen, 
not deste it) es not effect it, either in intention (for he does 
peemealae or in reality (for he is not pound, except by charity, 
lage ts accomplishment in others); he permits, but does 
Peal the sin of his neighbor. Pe 
Seay. A practical application of the previ 
aieai-c n may be made as follows: (a) those 
ae . must confess not only their own s 
a oiies their conduct leads their neighbor ; (b) those who 
is as : of indirect scandal are not obliged, according to 
which fe opinion given above, to confess the species of | 
anc elr conduct incited the beholder, if their con- 
the was only evil-seeming, it suffices for nfess that — 
y gave scandal. Cate SR ee ; eee 
1470, Is the scandalizer responsible for the injuries to third 
ecasioned by his scandal? 
he is bound to make his share 
by his own pad example, 
ustice is 80 pound, 


ous paragraph to 


who are guilty of 
in, but also the 


them to co 


and example is more 
| one who steals from 

so brings on a custom of stealing among them, is 

not only what he took himself, put also 4 

not made good to the employer. goktye les 


(b) According to the more com: 
se is not held to 


4f there is question of 


on opinion, 
restitution, except 


scandalizer in the present ¢# 

| as regards his own ill-gotten goods, even : 

scandal directly intended. or, either the scandalizer is not 

| guilty of the injustice committed by the others, as not desiring 

| it; or, at any rate, he is only the occasion, not the cause or 
ustice 2, oe 


| eodperator in that inj Ce ae pee at Ze Ok. 
1471. If scandal amounts to incitation OF cobperation, the ee 


| 
} 
| 
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guilt ; 9 . * 
te La neighbor’s sin and responsibility for injury 
(a) Thiet * oe incurred by the scandalizer. ee 
when a Dereon sea may amount to incitation to sin, a8 
and yet he give ibe that others are directed to imitate him, 
directly Faden ee oar bad example. Even though he does not 
duct, while reali heir fall into sin, he does intend his own cof 
that it is an rR nae there is attached to it the circumstance 
i ere? sin; and hence i 
aart os sin is also contr ee 7 ce it would seem that the 
a person by ae may amount to codperation in a as when 
sin, which the ad.example shows others the way to commit 
Hence, if a alias not have learned without his example 
dishonest Bich ope = safe to steal, knowing. that other 
and steal, it see re observing in order to learn the combination 
uty Gk cestlialig that to some extent he shares in the guilt and 
sono doubt poner of the ‘thieves who learn from him... Theré 
before his immedi : es er is bound to make reparation, not only 
listened: to tient steners, but also before others who have 
he virtuall 3 for, by defaming before talkative persons 
1472 Th gait them to spread his words. .:. : 
saat oe ravity of the Sin of Scandal—(a) “From its 
‘from. Christ (rc a is a mortal sin. It turns man. away. 
of the souls of Wibecs vill. 12) ; it is spiritual murder, destructive 
ESE ers, and so contrary to the mercy and protherly 
“self the ee by charity (Rom., xiv. 15) ;.it brings on ne 
friends and of God (Matt., xviii. 6), and on one’s. family, 
a (b) - profession obloquy and disgrace. . Pen 
of the wae ea CECE Ee of the act or from. the smallness 
: » Active : . A 
the following filets may -be venial, as will be seen i2 
ose 1478. eh ok nae ie dates SEB 3s ere 
sane: a an Afra Seandal—(a) Passive scandal is 
iis the conduct witises venial according to the fall occasioned 
~~ venial ‘sin es viearuand But mortal sin may be occasioned by - 
ean ee when an inferior takes the liberty to plaspheme 
“be pecan dke ae need pratene language; and venial sin ™ ye: 
PRO alee ny. morta! sin, as when the blasphemy of ant infidel 


the 
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provokes his neighbor to use profane language against’ the 
blasphemer. peas 
« (b) Active scandal indirectly intende 
sin, as when the scandalous conduct is 0 
no sin but has the appearance of a sligh 
@ mortal sin, as when the scandalous con 
or when a person so despises the spiritual we 
that he chooses to do an evil-seeming act th 
neighbor to fall into serious sin. we 
(ce) Active scandal directly intend: 


d is sometimes a venial 
nly a venial sin, or is 
t sin; sometimes it is 
duct is a mortal sin, 
Ifare of his neighbor 
at will cause the 
‘ d is sometimes 2 venial - 
sin, as when a person intends by conduet venially sinful to lead : 
a neighbor into venial sin; sometimes it is a mortal sin, as when ies 
one intends to lead one’s neighbor into mortal sin, or commits 
a mortal sin in order to lead one’s neighbor into venial sin. 
1474, Increase and ‘decrease. in gravity of scandal depends 
on the internal dispositions of the scandal-giver and the external 
influence he has on the. person scandalized. (8) ‘The internal. 
factors on which the quantity of scandal depends are the amount 
of deliberation and the degree of intention. It is more eats : 
speak — 


0 speak a scandalous word with. premeditation than to 
it somewhat thoughtlessly ; more scandalous to speak it when the ce 
4 when that ruin eb 


hearer’s spiritual ruin is directly 
is not directly intended. 
quantity of scandal depe 
example has and the character © 


is more serious to corrupt A, 
B; who would 


“goandatized Ie it possible to 


and horrified. at: pte : , : 
hindered from performing the exte od ey d ri . 
to accomplish (I Thess., ii. 18). But these things do not hinder 
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them internall 
dies oO 
viii. 38, 39). y, or separate them from the love of God (Rom, 
_(b) If : me 
lute ae Pt antaai be understood of possibility in an abso- 
may be. ee. may suffer real scandal, that is, they 
Since they are not o sin on account of the example witn 
nant that they aaa za < in this life, it ia not PIB 
(ec) If th ; and lose grace. 
sense—that is ree te be understood of possibility in a relative 
the character ‘of a svauen what we should expect in view of 
the perfect Gace ; ect men, and what does usually happe2— 
to God that the scandalized, since they are so firmly unit 
cause them to ate Sia re doings, no matter of whom, cannot 
: j. C : 
pe pone thereby ee ay although they may at times 
(a) If eee a Het the! pertcet should give scandal? 
the perfect ma m be understood of absolute possibility, eve? 
defect (I John, i At scandal, since they are not immune from 
tive possibility, a: ). (b) If the question be understood of rela 
for their sing fe Saray above, the perfect cannot scandalize, 
mostly internal acts’ not entirely deliberate, 


while the e 
xternal words or acts in which they fall short deviate | 


so slightly. : . 
Ghee shige eps as to offer no occasion of sinning to 
that he become aoe man is one who is on his guard, espet! 
a rare exception eebaigenpe Basie were ene vague 
<< 1477. Dut pa ses scandal. ink dts ti 
to avoid pie Cac Scandal.—At times it is impossible 
temporal good. Hen sie unless one surrenders some spiritual 
be considered: (a) wi My this point there-are two questions to 
_ goods for the sake of en is one obliged to surrender spirit 
to surrender tem : voiding scandal? (b) When is one obli 
1478. The § poral goods for the sake of avoiding scandal? 
urrender of Spiritual Goods in order to Avoid 


: Seandal.— ae 
~ eannot eee that are so necessary that 0? 
rendered ;- : out committing ‘sin 

; for, according to the order of eee) 
? a 


more solici 
icitous to keep oneself from sin than to preserve othe! 


ee rusbeiae a good-end does not justify sinful m "ent 


- should conceal or delay th 
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he memo to commit mortal or even venial sin to avoid giv- 
aa Se another. Examples: One may not tone down 
blaphem ne 6 right and wrong in order to keep another from 
aes y. One may not tell a slight lie to keep another from 

g undeserved offense. 


(b) Spiritual goods which ean be put aside without sin are 
alicious or Pharisaic scandal, 


not to be neglected on account of m 
hich calls for their use; for 


as long as there is a good reason W. 
Berson who takes malicious scandal from these spiritual 
ngs is in difficulty through his own fault and can rescue him- 
self, and it is not reasonable that his malice should be permitted 
our Lord declared that 


to impede the benefit of others. ‘Thus, 
no attention was to be given the scandal which the Pharisees took 


from His doctrine (Matt., xv. 14). — 
(ec) Spiritual goods which can be put aside without sin should 
be neglected on account of Pharisaic scandal, if there is no great 
reason for their use; for one should not give another an occasion 
of sinning, even if the other is in bad faith, unless there is neces- 
sity. Thus, our Lord declared that the act of teaching truth to — 
uld only provoke rejection 


others should be omitted, if it wo 
(Matt., vii. 6). Example: A wife may omit saying grace aloud, 
if her prayer moves her husband to mimicry or to attempts to 
make the prayer a mockery. mudi eRe Pa 
(a) Spiritual goods which can be put aside without sin — 
should be omitted on account of the scandal of little ones, a8 long 
as it remains scandal from weakness or ignorance; for charity — 
‘ritual need, and per- 


requires that one assist those who are in sp "s 
through no fault, or through © 
1 need. Hence, one 


sons who are in danger of scandal 
a slight fault of their ow? are in spiritual n 
e performance of good works that are 
d scandalize the weak, or else one 
of such works. . 
who | 


not: necessary, if they wo 
_ should explain to the the righteousness 
In any case, one sho 
- without malice will 
~ ag will give them better 


se persons 
uld not do 
be scandalized, 
knowledge, OF 


but shoul 

put them 
onal acts of piety which 
superstitious an 


_ when i : 
Se pein ae will arise a scandal of the weak which 
cas sa the contravention of the precepts. Thus, 
not fasting, if ae ould say Mass on Sunday, even though | 
= g; is is necessary. in-order to avoid great scat al | 
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will sh ir fai 
eee caylee eee he should omit these acts when such per- 
wishes to leave th f parents are scandalized because a child 
the child should aca i order to become a priest or a religious, 
of bn on their nats or a while, if there is hope of a chan 
higher is 7 was said in the chapter on law 
law ituelf re a the preference in case of .a conflict. Now, natural 
piles quires that one avoid the scandal of th ak Ht 
ollowing cases: e we ence 
(a) Negati : peg es 
see oe pees of the natural law may not be contra 
vention is aie cae ofthe weak; for such oom 
ae to prevent scandal. ence, one may not lie or commit 
travened fone precepts of the natural law should be con 
Soh eee fs 0 avoid the scandal of the weak, but only when 
commanded. : tha one a evil than the omission of the thing 
punishment, -if th , one should omit a fraternal correction oF 
aint hien eee one corrected would be made worse, or the 
a penon in ae ener eh i may not neglect to help 
“ge (e) Pr | because o scandal. ‘pyle A 
nal ae! ik divine law should be contravened on 8¢- 
is a greater evil th ° Liber unless contravention of the law 
preaching of the G sis permission of the scandal. Thus, the 
sts iagh be ondtied ospel is commanded by divine law, and Ye! 
cee ee ee integ- 
peceatum siler Gee divino est, et tamen penitens deberet 
* eonfiteri deb e, si intelligeret confessarium eui ex. necessitate 
not ae eseea eae seandalum passurum.:. But it is 
eo: ill Sowroveied to auger or Hlaspieey scandal, to tho 
Phd (AY ger or blasphemy.) *: cas 
(d) Precepts of ecclesiastical law ‘should be 


eontravene¢: 


among - 4 sarees 
mg the. people. :-A wife may omit Mass or a fast, 2 


e258) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ord i 
or et 40 prevent: her. ignorant husband from using blasphem® | — 


“the scandal. of the: one. 
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a a gaeek or to avoid notable dissensions in the home. 
ella quae scit jJuvenem infirmum ex suo aspectu scandalizari 
debet sacro omisso domi manere. tg Aisa 

1480. In order that scandal of 
a greater evil than contravention of a grave pre 
sary that the following conditions be verified: = : 

(a) The evil of the scandal must be certain and grave, for 
an uncertain or slight scandal is not a greater evil than certain. 
contravention of a grave precept. Thus, if one only has vague. 
fears that scandal may be given, OF if:one has no determined 
person in mind and thinks only that. someone or other will be 
harmed, there is no excuse for contr 


avention of the precept. © 
(b) The evil of contravening the precept must not impose 
ter scandals; for on 


the weak may be considered 
cept, it is neces- . 


intolerable hardships or lead to grea e is not. 
required to attempt the impossible, or to gi dal in 
to avoid scandal. Thus, it would be unreasonable t 
a student should never read the 
of Greece or Rome, lest scandal be given some person overstrict 
in this matter; that a wife absent herself from Mass permanently, — 
lest her ignorant husband be provoked to rage; that ayoung lady. 
be deprived of fresh air and exercise, lest an old relative be dis- he Be 
edified, If we have to choose between oceasioning irreligion in. 


one person by attending Mass and occasioning irreligion in many : 
persons by staying 4W 


ay from Mass, we should rather permit. 
Moralists generally hold that scandal 
of the. weak. does not justify absence from obligatory Mass oS 
oftener than once or twice, ‘and some hold that it does not Fe ee 
quire absence from’ Mass at alles) ee one 
4481. Good works that are of 
ical poverty); 
conditions (such 2s 


counsel only. (such as evangel- 
obligatory only under certain. 
ay be more easily put aside 
in order to avoid scan .- It should be noted, how- _ . 
ever, that for some persons ept, and hence 
they are to be judged, as regards those persons, according tothe 
rules given for contravention of precepts. © (a) Thus, the Be 

are obligatory for those who ! ed them (e.g 


have Vow! 
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b) C 23 
eee and spiritual works of mercy are obligatory for 
ene ee other clerics because of their office. 
counsel aan goods, therefore, whether of precept OF of 
acanidal whet De surrendered entirely on account of any 
But out of can As be Pharisaic scandal or scandal of the weak. 
use of (apart gi for others, these goods should not be made 
spiritual ruin to om necessity) in a way that would occasion 
(a) they should ae Hence, if there is danger of scandal: 
in the mornin a iacaiborde as when one goes to Mass eat} 
phemy: in one " nei ae way, so as not to occasion blas 
one puts off a fr: re or; (b) they should be delayed, as whet 
a frame of nde ernal correction until the other perso® is in 
used but should ge be correeted with profit; (c) they may 
tism to a person . explained, as when one is called to give Bap 
with him, or tell ying in a notorious resort and takes witnesses 
1483, When at the reason of his visit 
Sake -of “Avoiding a a, Goods be Surrendered for the 
is not the owner, b re sme Temporal goods of which on? 
not be a ek me the custodian or administrator, may 
has the right to gi at will on account of scandal; for no on? 
in Church or Site, away the property of others. Henee, rulers 
erty; guardi e may: 0 arbitrarily surrender common prop- 
(b) Pane eae not give up the property of . 
rendered on ree ee of which one is owner should be sur 
evil results bist of the scandal of little ones, unless 4 greater 
sqq.), one should os surrender; for, as said above (see 1165 
ral things to e willing to suffer some detriment in temp® 
things. He see from one’s neighbor detriment in spiritu 
eating of. it will. a apa abstain from a certain food, if one’s 
(I Cor., viii. 13). ate eprotne oe to some innocent perso 
oo Temporal goods are not to be surrendered on account of 
isaic scandal ; for this would be injurious to the common 


good, since it would encourage the wicked to -despoil the eo? 


scientious, and it would also be injurious to the wicked them. 
not S 


cane amty they would continue in sin by keeping what was 


their charge _ 


SA En 
oe Sac : 
ann Nene setT a 
; 


obligatory or advisable to ™ 
even when there is danger © ; 


- of the members to com 
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ronue : ee one may demand money owed, even if 
ties ed y and will use profane language. 

Eas ee e surrender of temporal goods spoken of in the pre- 
ou graph may be understood in a number of senses. 
are ar sae understood either of the act of giving another 
niente y us and is our own property, or of the act of 
iedeaee g another to keep that which is held by him but which © 
reo US. Charity may call for either kind of surrender as 
eee a. the avoidance of scandal. Example: Rather than 
hak : ter quarrel or lose 4 friendship over & few cents of 
jes ge, It 18 better to let the other man keep what he owes you, 
give him what you do not owe, if he is also in good faith. 
Py oo surrender of temporal goods can also be understood 
ae 0 the internal willingness to sacrifice temporal things for 

gs spiritual, when necessity requires, Or of the actual external 
sacrifice. Charity demands the internal willingness, but it does not 
always demand the actual sacrifice ; for sometimes such @ sacrifice 
would be harmful to the common welfare and the welfare of indi- 


viduals. Thus, the saying of our 
with a neighbor who wishes to take our coat, but should rather let 
nd the saying of St. 


him take our cloak as well (Matt., v. 40), a 
Paul that the Corinthians should prefer to suffer injury and 
fraud rather than have lawsuits against fellow-Christians (1 
Cor., vi. 7), are to be understood of @ willingness to sacrifice * 
temporal things in ord hen a greater good 


er to avoid scandal, w: 
makes this necessary- 


the 


acrifice at other times. 
(ec) The ‘surrender of ‘temporal goods may ‘be understood 


either of a giving over to others with 

or of a yielding to them 

dal without incurring temporal loss. 
¢ scandal of the weak, that one § 


surrender one’s goods without any effort to 
an ignorant Catholic is shocked because his priest 
to support the Church, the latter will do him a service by eX- 
plaining the right the Church has to pe supported and the duty 

tribute. aceugige bd Ee SOS 


Lord that we should not contend © sd 


do not mean that itis. 0, 
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1485. 
things of si tebe goods may be understood here either of 
minor value (e Fs (69. necessaries of life) or of things of 
a neighbor in nie MAUries) (a) Thus, if scandal will. place 
should be surren pea spiritual need, even things of great value 
If scandal will en : this is necessary to avoid scandal. (b) 
to surrender pied ae him in extreme need, one is not obli 
Thus, St. Paul 4 exeept things of minor value (see 1165 sat) 
in order to aren not ask that his converts give up all f 
they can . is seandalizing the weak, but only such food 38 

ee ‘wilt, 18)- 
avoid scandal of : urch goods ever be surrendered in order t0 
Church have a s ea (a) On the one hand, goods of the 
and set apart Pit : sacredness, because they have been given 
the Church tas spiritual purposes and the common of 
would devote th ence, he would be an unfaithful steward who 
- Ment or altel m to merely temporal ends, such as the enrich- 
alienate them ae of himself or of his friends, or who W 
the temporal ee due: authority. (b) On the other han 
and the spiritual of the Church are to serve spiritual en 
- Hence, one of th must not be subordinated to the temp? 
appearance of : aust causes of scandal in the Church is the 
fas abt peat tal in churchmen (even as regards g' it 
-money before mF put common), especially if they seem to 
fore, when to paler aleea of the people. There are times, there- 
something really due the pe aa on pnenas oe ie 


put 


7. Cases of Scandal and Renouncement of Church Goods. 


© ue eae ee of Pharisaic scandal alone, one shoul 
resist spoilati e goods of which one is the custodian, but sho 
ation as far as one is able. ‘Thus, St. Thomas of Oa™ 


oo. -terbury 

Henry Shen als t agree to the invasion of church rights by 
» dues needed for ia pes shoei Oe eelent tis ole - 
_anaiey agit : ‘ ‘maintenance of. the. church, because some 
ae will take offense at this; neither should he yield t 
ou ionate demands of some hired person who will be sc@™ HE 


dalized because more is not.paid:.°.. 


- (B) TE there is question of the seandal ofthe weak, cones 


condemnation of one’s acts, 
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a te eee cater sie be made to suffer for 
himself from oa not accept any support Zor 
sueea ki persons newly converted to Christianity, lest this 
For th ear to the preaching of the Gospel (I Cor., ix. 12). 
does ee e of the ignorant or the weak, therefore, the Church 
: not insist on dues and other payments, until these persons 
nave had the opportunity of learning their duty.. The faithful, 
indeed, are bound to contribute-to the. pastors who serve them, | 
but the precept is an affirmative one, and obliges therefore not 
at all times, but when the conditions of time, place, person, etc., 
make this possible. It would be a-real scandal of the weak, if 
a person were driven from church because he did not realize his 
duty of contributing, or if a poor person were taxed beyond his 
means, or if an affluent cleric were always asking for money and 
never giving to the needy, or if a priest were to talk collections 
instead of doctrine, or devoted most of his time to money-making 
enterprises.. Anything that commercializes : religion is also ® — 
scandal both to Catholics and non-Catholies..© © : 

_ 1488, Duty of Repairing Scandal.—The paragraphs imme- 7 
diately preceding nave spoken of the duty of avoiding scandal. 
There is also a duty of repairing scandal that has been given. 
(a) Thus, there is a duty of charity. to repair the scandal one 
has given; for, if all are required to practise fraternal correc- - 
tion, those especially are bound to this who are responsible for 
the sins of others. (b) There ig sometimes a duty of legal 
justice, as when. superiors, who are bound from ‘their office to 
give good example, give scandal to their subjects. (c) There is 
sometimes a duty of commutative j 
jzer has employed unjust. means (such as foree, 
in order to lead another into seandal. 


1489. Ways of Repairing Scandal.— (a): 
is public, when dt is made 


fear or traps) 


publicly: or privately. Reparation 
before the ‘community, and private, when it is made before in- 
red explicitly or implicitly. Ex- 


-dividuals.. -(b) Scandal is repai 
plicit reparation is made by retractation of ‘one’s words, by 


by the destruction of one’s scandal- 
ous writings, by efforts to bring pack to virtue those whom one 
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has misled, ete. Implicit reparation is made by reformation of 


? 
one’s conduct, the abandonment of that which gave scandal, the - 


ares of good example, prayer for the person scandalized, ete. 
3 eis And Kinds of Scandal to be Repaired—(2) 
canda. is public or private. Public scandal is given before the 
community at large, as when one openly apostatizes so that it is 
the talk of the whole neighborhood or town, or writes 4 signed 
article favoring atheism, or makes a disedifying speech before 4 
gathering of people. Scandal js private, when it is given before 
a few persons, and when itdpes not tend to become generally 
known, as when husband and wife quarrel before their domestic 
circle. ; 
as (b) Seandal is ordinary or extraordinary.: Ordinary scandal 
is given by bad example alone; extraordinary scandal adds to 
bad example injury or injustice, or the debt of punishment for 
a crime. ‘Thus, one who becomes slightly intoxicated at a parly 
gives ordinary scandal; while one who by trickery schemes ' 
get another into a situation in which he will be effectually sean 
dalized, or who strikes an inoffensive priest, or who spreads dis- 
edifying printed matter, is guilty of extraordinary ‘seandal. - 
ve 1491. It rests with the prudent judgment of the confess 
or ecclesiastical authority to decide in particular instances the 
way in which scandals are to be repaired. . But in general the 
following rules-‘may be given: ~ 9 = : ral 
‘ (a) Public scandal should be repaired publicly, even though 
it has not actually seduced those who are aware of it; for other- 
wise the evil influence remains. Thus, a drunkard should take 
the pledge of total abstinence, or else give an example of sobriety: 
an apostate should renounce his errors as openly as he defend 
them. ‘ + a ye 8 eda gt rea *. eS 
~"(b)- Private scandal may be repaired privately, that is, before 
the’few persons who were scandalized. Thus, the husband a0 


- wife who quarrelled before their children make reparation when - 
they tell the children not to quarrel, 


- this advice by good example. °° 


ee s(e)s Ordinary ‘scandal may be’ repaired Amiplicitly;: that is, 
- by turning over a new leaf.:: Thus, one'who has been away from | 


and when they strengthen 


fact that a person who 


tion, 
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Mass and the Sacraments for a long time makes reparation when 
he appears at church, goes to confession, and. receives . Com- 
munion ; one who has been keeping bad company makes repara- 
tion when he separates from his former associates," 0/.» 

. (d) Extraordinary scandal is repaired explicitly, that. is, 
by making the restitution or satisfaction which justice demands, 
or by performing the penalty required by the law. Thus, if 
through treachery a person has seduced another from virtue, he 
must either himself or through .others endeavor to recall the 
seandalized person to his former, yirtue ; if a person has been 
guilty of laying violent hands on a cleric, he must perform the 
penance prescribed ; if a person has distributed scandalous litera- 
ture, he must try to stop its circulation, or to distribute contrary 


literature.. : ; 
1492. When satisfaction requires public 
this can be made in various ways. (a) Thus, one may 
withdraw through the press false statements publicly made; (b): 
one may apologize before a number of witnesses authorized to 
make this known; (c) one may retract before the pastor or con- 
fessor, with the understanding that the priest will later declare 


that all d tisfaction has been made Ape 
1493. Denial of Sacraments in Cases of Scandal.—Is it law- 
ful to administer. the Sacraments to one who has not made ae 
faction for public scandal? 6" Eel na EP es 
(a). If ae obligation of reparation is not grave, it is iis va 
to administer the Sacraments, since the person who = i 
scandal is not subject to grave sin and unworthy of ae He 
ments, and his admission to them will not be a new Sats 
(b) If the obligation of reparation 18 poner is sole ne 
admit the party in question to the pment = si 
every person rightly eee sc ee leat ie ity 
absolution should be given on condition that reparation 


ing. But ae 
is seriously P cues 
for the scandal * peparation i8 gTAVe, 


-(e)- If the obligation © J 
as : rule to admit to the other Sacraments, until 


apology or retrac- 


st is not lawful 
the reparation 
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ey apices performed. Thus, if it is notorious in 4 parish 
of sin or h eertionacs has been living in a serious occasion 
sin should * een circulating impious doctrines, the occasion of 
fore’ the j a removed or the doctrines should be retracted, be 
Pert ee is admitted to Communion, ete.; otherws’ 
~ approval ven eas be given the faithful from the apparent 
_ received. 4 seandalizer by the minister of the Sacrament 
ten ie ie Cane) however, the Sacraments other that 
has ees, pelea so be: given before reparation for grave scan 
the admini i e, namely, when the circumstances are such that 
Thus, a ate ration of the Sacraments will. offer no scandal.’ (8) 
80 Le lak Se ange who ‘is penitent but unable to perform 
a Papo for scandal given is granted the Sacraments. 
satisfaction who is well disposed, but who has not yet made 
- privatel De or scandal, may sometimes be given Communit 
Ao Not = : (ce) A person who is not well disposed, and who will 
make satisfaction for scandal, is sometimes permitted to con- 


t ° ; 
ract marriage before the priest, namely, when there is a grave 


Tok marriage and scandal is precluded.) 
. Seduction.— Having discussed scandal, ' which « leads 


Caco nae ass 
thers into sin by bad example, we shall now consider, first, sole 


heh . pili which leads others into sin by moral induce 
» and, secondly,' codperati : 
(see 1460) 026 = ie seaplane Z cone eae oun ba 


~. © 1496. Seduction is some external act: (words, writing, seo 


or gesture) by: which one directly’ and explicitly seeks to ¥™ 


‘= the consent of another to sin. # heave ake varloge modes of solidi 


tation, ©) 2: 


~©-(a): There is command to sin; which is ni authoritative direc- 


“ . ti ; ee Ay feo, 
ion to commit sin imposed by a superior on his subject. Com: 


mand is given expressly,.as when a father ‘tells his son to steal; 


or implicitly, as when he . breech re je 
tei He eco ee please him 


“(b) There is counsel to sin, which is direct®peratiasi sign 0 do 


evil made through argument. that sin is lawful, or through in-- 


- (eg., when he commands 
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struction on the ways of committing sin, or through advice, re- 
quest, promises, threats, etc., as when one writes in praise of 
suicide to a person who.is very discouraged, and recommends it. 

(c) There is enticement which is an indirect persuasion to 
sin made through flattery, insinuation, calumny, narratives, ete. 
Thus, Absalom worked on the people of Israel and beguiled them 
into rebellion against his father (II Kings, xv. 1-6). Those who 
ridicule temperance and so lead others to drink excessively, en- 
tice to drunkenness. A host who offers little except fine meats 


on a Friday entices to the violation of abstinence. °° — 
: 1497. The Malice of Solicitation —(a) The gravity of this 
sin according to its nature is mortal, but it may be venial on 


aceount of imperfect deliberation or smallness of matter (see 
nd one’s son to com- 


1473). Thus, it is a mortal sin to comma 
mit grand larceny or perjury, & yenial sin to command him to 
commit petty theft or tell a harmless lie. (b) The circumstances 
of the sin that aggravate or extenuate are the greater or less 
degree of deliberation and malice, the greater or less evil of the 
sin to which one induces one’s neighbors, ete. (see 1473, 1474). (ce) 
The species of the sin of solicitation is twofold: there is the sin 
of scandal, opposed to charity, inasmuch as a neighbor 18 led to 
sin, and there is also the sin which one persuades a neighbor to 


commit (see 1468 sqq-)- seh RAE AE DERE 
1498. Applications to Confession and Satisfaction—(2) 
Since the seducer willed the species of sin to which he induced 
his neighbor, it: does not suffice that he tell in confession that he 
induced another to sin; he must also tell the species of sin (¢.9-, 
theft), to which he induced or attempted to induce preheat ey: . 


Since the seducer is guilty of injustice against the 
rie en 5: ‘traps, violence, ete., it does not 


duced, if he employed fraud 
suffice in such cases merely. to confess that he seduced; he must 
(ce) Since the 


ha unjust means to seduce.” 
also tell:that he used un) pound to make repara- . 


seducer is guilty of spiritual damage, he is nd 

tion for seandal given (see 1488 sqq.). (d) Since the seducer_ 

is responsible for temporal damages that are due to his influence 
A to steal from or calumniate B),:he. 


OC eo -aintaL. ee 
a sed | Henee, it is not lawful to-ask a thief to sell the 
as stolen, nor is it lawful to request absolution from 
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is held ituti 
rane restitution for any such damages (see Vol. II om 
1499, i : 
leg. tees oe a sin whose nature implies an accomplice 
piss ree ersation), is it necessary to mention the ar 
tion includes a eis secu! the other party? (a) If the sedue- 
it should be Saari nee against charity or against justice, 
LENSE ie ioned. ‘Thus, if the party seduced had been 
roe manne x Seema or was trapped into sin, the fact 
sh ees paiee e mentioned. (b) If the seduction includes 
obligation to ee ary charity or justice, it seems there is 2 
living a life of enon ts Thus, if the party solicited had been 
Eran a and consented to the solicitation without any 
anions tance = or any unwillingness, no scandal is given 
pay is Sra aa ee by the solicitation, as far as that 
sane » an there seems to be no reason why the 
iBOG este seduction must be confessed. 
Se i : Pah is incitement to sin, and so differs frem mere 
tirana another. It is never lawful to incite to sit, 
ees or a sufficient reason to permit sin in others, 
1482, 1483) a in reference to Pharisaic scandal( see 1477, 
it is sometimes pants tis Hoeprteple oe i 
ice Hermie 2 to draw the line between incitement 2” 
it came ee ee eee 
ao sinetig wie ad sani (a) -when one requests another 10 
one advises anoth one Snows wilb:De:@ sin 20% him; (b) when 
fake er to commit a less rather than a greater evili 
rides are for another to commit sin is not T 
er 
Aare awful to ask another to do something, when 0” 
at he will not. consent. without sinning ? 
(a) If the thing requested is sinful in itself, the request 


a priest who lacks jurisdiction.:°. 3.0: ° 


ae oe the thing requested is lawful in itself, but there is 10 
Oona mong — oe request in view.of the fact that the other. 


: kill Caius in order to rob 
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will sin. by granting it, the request is sinful. Hence, it is not 
lawful to ask baptism from a person who is in the state of sin, 
when one ean easily obtain it from another person who is in the 
State of grace. aa Bi an Hears ue ene 
(c) If the thing requested is lawful, and there is a sufficient 
reason for the request, one does not sin by making the request. 
Hence, it is lawful for the sake of the common welfare to require 
that witnesses take an oath, even though one knows that one of 
them will commit perjury. - “ ne 
1502. Is it lawful to advise anot 


preference to a greater evil? . A 
(a) If the other has not made up his mind to commit either 


evil, it is not lawful to advise that he do either. Thus, to counsel 
another to steal, and to make his victims the rich rather than the 
poor, is a species of seduction. 

(b) If the person has made up 
evil and the lesser evil is virtually cont 
18 lawful to advise that he omit the former 
in thus acting one prevents the greater evil an 
lly contained in 


the lesser evil, since it is virtua Led 
which the other person had already decided on. Thus, if Titus 


is bent on stealing $100, Balbus is not guilty of seduction, if he 


persuades Titus to take only $10. We are supposing, of course, 
that Titus is so determined to steal that it is out of the question 


to deter him from taking amounts: er he 
(e) If the person in 4 ded on the greater sin 


and the lesser is not virtua i ed in the greater, it oh a 
lawful to recommend that smaller. ore 

the greater sin. For, i one does a ati 
the other from thei sin in’ 
while one does add the malic 

i if Ti i ‘us, it is not la to 

_ Thus, if Titus. Jans to kill Caius, it is no! wiul 

sacar oiee i that he kill Claudius instead, 


advise that he rob him instead, or 

for robbery is 2 speci ¢ sin from murder, and Claud- 

ius is a different person from Caius. But, if. Titus planned to 
him, it would not be unlawful to point 


her to commit a_less evil in 


his mind to commit the greater 
ained in the greater, it 
for the latter. For 
d does not cause: 
the greater evil 
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out that th 
to nie aecortngly be fred out without murder and 
3. : ere 
(a) eneaeien : heologians accept the last solution just givet- 
not victually = and hold that, even when the lesser evil is 
lesser.’ They si ase in the greater, it is lawful to advise the 
the lesser evil oe : at what one does thereby is not to commit 
vii odes ieee tks ta it or approve it, but only to permit i 
ihelv areaiaent Pa the harm that will be done, and they confirm 
opinion, then as Scripture (Gen., xix. 8). According to this 
, , which has some good authorities in its favor, it 


would b : 
e lawful to advise robbery in order to dissuade another 


from th : 
tion praati laees evil of murder. (b) Others modify the sola- 
sioiewontae Gieflosee ect paragraph, and hold that it is la 
attempt to ind sser evil or mention it, provided one does not 
1504. Is ‘it on other person to carry it into effect. 
occasion of sin wi so to prearrange circumstances that a2 
(a) If the will seem to offer itself to another? 
. for there is eh on Pe the means used are good, this is . awful; 
eandal or seduction, but sin or the danger of 8 


~ Is. permi i 
permitted for a proportionately: grave reason. « Examples: 


~* Semproni 
pronius knows that someone is robbing his: desk, and it.8 


im 5 
portant that he discover the thief. He leaves the desk open 


and 

as pole area concealment to see whether a suspected Pe 

tain that iigs 6 to the room will steal. . Claudius is quite ae 

cape ee oes : Stealing his ‘ chickens,: but he needs evident? 

ing. So, -he:l itus eonvicted and deterred from future steal- 
, he leaves doors open and hides himself with witness? 


that Titus may be caught in the act. =). :r 


oS b ; : ne 3 : 
oe cenan os or means is bad, it is not lawful to prepare 
tte cee sé orsin, because in either case one intends some 
“ia boon untaithin mples: Sempronius knows that his wife Titis 
en ul and he threatens to leave her. She wishing 

: a.-countercharge to make orto secure: evidence to di 


. eredit hi i i iss 
t his word,-hires various dissolute females to lay traps for 


hema Paine "Claudius out of revenge wishes that Cait® 
Sai? 0 Ja , and he therefore employs agents to provoke Caius 
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deed that will justify incar- 
dangerous character, 
s will be invited to 


into something eriminal in word or 
ceration. Balbus knows that Mercurius is 4 
and he frames a scheme by which Mercuriu: 
participate in an act of banditry and be captured. Titia and 
Claudius sin, because their purpose is wrong; Balbus sins be- 
cause he uses wrong means. All three are guilty of seduction,: - 
atleast in intentions scr 2ct oe e BLE 
1505. Seduction was described above: (see 1496) as an in- 
ducement to sin through such manifest means as command, coun-. 


sel, or enticement. But there is also a more subtle form of seduc- 
tion, which does not appeal directly to the intellect or will, but 
upon the body, senses, oF 


makes a physical approach by acting 
put none the less guilty 


imagination.. This is a more cunning, 
form of seduction, examples of which are the following: 
tes is exemplified in those 


or drugs or foods that will 


produce emotional disturbances or ™ 
them more susceptible to temptation. 
(b) Seduction through the 
surround others with pictures, 
that continually speak of the 
ability of virtue. =: ae TS Peay PEE 
(ec). Seduction through the imagination p | 
or suggestion when used to produce & vivid and strong impres- 
be thought: on- oA spirit 0 


sion of something dangerous to 

bigoted uniformity which demands that all dress, think and act 

‘where there should be liberty, may also — 
the unpardonable sin 


alike even in matters , 
be very seductive ; for, rather than commit . 
of seeming queer, & person may take to ¢ enness or w stews | < 
vice is popular in his erowd or groupe gerade fe 
eC in.- Speration or participation in 


1506, Codperation jn Sin.—Coo 
sin, strictly understoo p afforded another, whom one has 
not seduced, to carry 0°: purpose of sinning. ~~ BER eSS 
>. (a) “lence, codperation differs from scandal and solicitation, 
for these lead into sin one ho had not decided on sin, while 
codperation supposes that the other party had already made up 
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his mind t 
OSs 
help in its aaa eae leads into sin, but does 1 
e 
but oe helps ifte ee ee does not lead into si 
ooperati 
tion as regards ae however, may include raul and solicita- 
ample: Balbus, wh at sins or as regards third. parties. . Ex 
finds to his ave me decided on his own initiative to steal, 
from Titus, a person : t his conduct receives aid and comfort 
aatae an example or aeons authority. This codperation will 
and will ment to Balb 
1507. ret e be an occasion of sin ee - ane 
r. 
lows: peration is also different from complicity as fol- 
(a) The cod 
the one who perator acts as assistant or sabordiriat agent to 
help, or supplying hi sin, providing him with moral or physi 
sin. Thus, he ieee with the means requisite for the act of 
who carries away th services are commandeered by robbers a? 
the hand of one ae stolen goods, or who puts a revolver into 
of oie benton the ¢ on murder or obscene books into the han 
accomplice acts as a et of youth, is a codperator. (b) T 
another in iprincipal or. ¢ 
sioner ial Saar of the same Shameniensa 
as a member of = a he joint act of sin.. Thus, he dec 
lookout at robber band: and  aets 
Sareea ak = ee of ‘‘hold-ups,’’ or: who roe pone 
el, 0 
talk, is: an aeeoniplice cli or listens willingly to obscet® 
mpeg: e. The oer apa is ] 
eos. Sed ‘be guiltless, always guilty, jak the 
ds of Cot 
ecordin operation.—Di 
of igh hie Kinds of Acts visions of Cosperatin 
according as ps Sciperaten: eer ae poe 
commission one i oes or does not intend the sin abe ester 
-formation. as to pelt Examples: Caius offers ces tei in- 
> Claudius being 6 ys of climbing into a second-st as dow: 
Suterecwhile: eh a bya revolver; makes amet 
andits are poe his employer’ an es a 
office. Caius 


|. 
= 
| 
’ 
| 
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fonly a material oop aids the commission of burglary, but he 
idee aE ey poperntar) since he doe not intend what the 
Me ie the viewpoint of the siial act, codperation is 
iis oead lla according as one does something to help 
agi pal agent, or does nothing to impede him. In the ex- 
ebipers sie fie Caius was a positive, Claudius a negative 
iiaheieg ositive cooperation is given in a moral manner, 
Fear a votes for an unjust law or sentence, or cheers & sin- 
pina r 3 or in a physical manner, as when one helps bandits 
Aa and gag their victims, or leaves doors and windows un- 
stened for the convenience of thieves. | 
ow atts Divisions of Codperation according to its Degree of 
is ne: —(a) From the viewpoint of its activity, codperation 
er occasional or effective. By occasional codperation is 
understood that which leads another into sin, or allows him to 


be drawn into sin, but does not assist him to commit sin (¢. 9» 
fraternal correction or 


scandalous example, failure. to give a 

admonition). By effective codperation is understood assistance 
given another enabling him to ¢ o carry out more 
easily, an act of sin on which h As is clear from 
the explanation given above stion here 


only of effective cooperation. 
(b) From the viewpoint of its nearness to the act ‘of the prin- | 
cipal agent, codperation is either immediate or mediate, accord- 
ing as one shares in the sinful act of the principal agent, or in 
some act that preceded or followed it.. Thus, he who helps @ 
thief to carry away stolen goods isan immediate eobperator, while 
e thief evith necessary keys before 
or concealment for the 


to. the thief 
cobperators. 
it of what is 


stolen goods after the theft, are mediate 
i int of the dependence on 

indispensable, 

without it, or can. 


arry out, or t 
he had resolved. 
(see ee there is s que 


ble or not 


aS except 


| 
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from ‘ . 
seek ela ean secure them elsewhere. - Balbus’ | 
tio e . in ispensable for Titus, but not for Sempronius. | 
sponsibility aia, ae is also divided from the viewpoint of t 
‘unjust codperati the consequences incurred through it, into | 
(a) Unjust si and merely unlawful ecodperation. 
te ge Sone ee  reseenetee ae guilt of a | 
tion or strict raced which involves the duty of restitt- 
receivers of etme, ca those who act as ‘‘fenees” & | 
to restitution ‘ ‘th eee colperate in injustice and are bound 
_(b) Unlawful shcgeka owners. ee | 
tains no injustice ‘ ae tatoos participation in a sin that com 
ligations of repent oe ae party, and that entails only the ob | 
‘it, of amends te ance and satisfaction, and, if the case requires 
aad ee proofs of sincerity, avoidance of 43 | 
marrying illegal a i penalty. Thus, those who cooperate by 
who demand it A or by providing obscene literature to persons | 
fall under variou: insist on having it, are guilty of sin and 
in so far as it is : vee Bion ed ey Codperation | 
of Justice (see V ane will be treated specially under the h 
“in general, and oe I) 3 here we are concerned with cooperation | 
“1511, Form ti it is a sin against charity. . ees 
It is explicit. hen Ha ration is either explicit or implicit. (8) 
operantis) is th : n the end intended by the ‘eodperator (finis 
gis tnecties wats of the principal agent. Examples: Balbus 
try anid ‘wishea't ey . an idolater, because he approves of idols 
hn Rinrehlatie“s 0 see idolatrous rites performed. Caius joins 
to help in sheds fulfil because he agrees with its aims and wish® 
eS f(b) Formal e ilfillment. me Bt Nuodinb-neses: Tekh. aoe 
not directly: eal te tk is implicit, when the cobperator doe 
ntend to associate himself with the sin of the Pri | 


- Cipal agent,’ but the end of: the ‘external act (finis operis)s | 


“which f 
does intend, includes from oe interest the codperatot 
~ -? guilt of: the: sir ae aus ‘nature or:fro * the 
Ba er rater al ape ht etea oc enanpleay Balls de- 

: burned eye: ut in-order to: show courtesy-he ha : ; a 
- incense before an idol, or he-assists in e helps a pagan | 

- pagan shrine, though his act-is looked secs mepelae e 


_avenemeniven: 


_while remote codperation is 
mmitted.. Thus, 
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ciety, not because he likes its prin- 
n through membership cer- 
hich he cannot obtain in 


Caius joins a freethinking so 
ciples, but because he wishes to obtai 
tain social or financial. advantages’ W. 
any other way. — . fi. teorgseels 

1512. Mediate codperation is 
and remote. (a) It is proximate or remo 
according as the act of sin will follow closel 
act of codperation.. Thus, he who gives a lad 
codperates in a. remote preparati 


also subdivided into proximate 
te by reason of nearness, 
y or otherwise on the 
der to a burglar 
holds the ladder 


in a proximate preparation. 


niteness, according as the 
vaguely to the commission 0 
action which, from its nature anes 
morally connected with the evil action of the principal agent, 
he who sells. 


connection with the sin that is co . 
rder codp- 


o is prep 
e -who se 
. Again, 


a revolver to a gunman wh 
erates proximately, while hb 
weapon codperates only remotely. 
lar a ‘‘jimmy,’’ a dark Jantern, 


sives, the codperation is definite, 


lar may wish. them in order to gi 
home, and not in order to attract 
others. Shas aetcnips al 

- 1618. 
Formal Codperation 
for it includes the apP 
participation 

.(b) Formal. eodperation is 
ity; for charity disapprov the sin 
prevent them, while paces aes : a 

roves and assists the sins © oO eee ee I 
“-(e)- Formal cooperation is also opposed to the virtue violated 
by the sin of the principal agent, in so far as 


The ‘ginfulness of Cob 
—(a) Formal 
roval of the sin of another an 


for this 
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coéperator deli : 
given to the mye or approves of the circumstance of help 
door to a caller wh e other (see 1468). Thus, if one opens the 
same time SSG) He freee to be a burglar and at the 
: : " 7 izes. wi 
a ae - will of the act one saciid ane iagst 
orm é : : 
al codperation as to its external act is opposed t0 


the virtue vi 
violated by the codperator, when the external act has! 


a malice of i i 
ae bees bee Thus, if one swears falsely in order to cot 
Sena ae : burglar hidden in the house, one is guilty 
ed oa isobeys the laws of the Church by marrying 
eee sharp : i guilty of disobedience; if one scandalizes 
if one shares in Pia a heglerna peenuiees en 
in confession it does ‘nc one is guilty of injustice, ete. Hent 
pe aernnn — nat suffice to say that one has codperal 
ra so tell the sin committed and the necessa"7 
«1514. The Si | 7 | 
codperation, = fae ess of Material Codperation—(a) Material 
oe ea » is sinful; for charity commands that on 
does it forbid one te tas o another, and much more therefor® 
cena cae : elp in the sin of another. (b) Material 
ised ot obiise cha 0 great necessity, is not sinful ; for charity 
ae — serious inconvenience to self, and it does 
seis teak Sele ta by an indifferent act to prevent a 
Se ee ee evil he has i? 
pnt rapa oe i ates materially through necessity does not 
ee own right, which the bad will of the other 
ihe ee ses pcs of sin (see 1447 d). = 
necessary in order that pra) wits peration The eonditiee 
sa dd ecosperation 2 
pa oi peau act that has a double See. in it 
les ee! ~~ is ion follow two results, one that is bad (vies 
pareve re person ) and one that is good (viz., the avoid: 
required in th he retention of good). Two of th » conditions 
in the principle of double result need not mere } 


_ however, :since. thei n estly a he very 

eir presence is manifestly assured by 
fact that: the ‘codperation is merely’ sane qs (a) Be : the 
aly Thus, 2° 


“~- eondition that the good. 
ane the good effect must no th 
LOE gh Mak oe t be seeured thro ‘ 
a ee Se See ough © 


‘neamashlewente ettewasns 
‘nemaemiaianta:” ~eecenienaeren: 
1 merenmrenenees manana. 


it is not from the: nat 
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evi . : 

whe SA raat for, if one intends the sin of the other 
Balbus helps ai ices good end, codperation is formal. Hence, if 
pot: eon rs Claudius to get sinfully drunk, so that Claudius may 
dvankesnes ety the sooner, the codperation of Balbus in the 
evil effet es be Claudius is formal. (b) The condition that the 
of seals not intended is also verified ; for the very definition 
mitted b codperation excludes the intention of the sin com- 

d by the other party. . 

1516. Hence, we may confine our attention to the two remain- 


; a, . 
va aaa stated in the principle of double effect, and con- 
e that material codperation is lawful when and if the act of 
he has a reason 


eee is itself. good or indifferent, and 
ciently weighty for permitting the sin of the other party. 

A ara The first condition of material codperation is that the 
fae e codperator must be good or at least indifferent ; for, 
t at 8 evil, the codperation becomes implicitly formal. But, 
since it is often difficult to determine in particular instances 
whether codperation is intrinsically evil or mere 


one must examine the nature and circumstances of the act. 
an act of codperation is 


intrinsically evil, if are evil; itis 
indifferent, if, accordi 
1s Now good, now evil. 
in the manufacture or 


or of drugs or instrumen r immoral pur- 
poses, to which such things ean be put is sin- 


ful. It is also intrinsic e part even remotely in 
pagan superstitions, ediate assistance to an 


act which from its nature Sixth Commandment. 
But it is not intrinsically 
firearms or poisons, whie 
bodyguard to a person who fears harm from e 
(b) According to its circumstances, 40 act of cooperation is 
evil, if by reason of adjuncts it is wrong, as when jt signifies 
approval of evil, gives scandal to others, the faith or 


virtue of the codperator, oF violates 
ure of the act wrong to 


ly indifferent, nes 
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to ride in 
the saa but it is wrong from the circumstances sin 
mit robbery. It to be taken to a spot where he intends to com 
a temple; but se not wrong intrinsically to work at building 
act is regarded b is wrong from the circumstances, when this 
religion, or whe y ed public as a sign of adherence to 4 false 
ee scandal (see 983). ‘The laws 
examples of cod mixed marriage or neutral schools afford othet 
unlawful i in suather on lawful in one set of circumstances, ‘but 
ete, on account of csapininne seandal, ¢ danger, 
1518. B 
PO But the circumstance that the cobperator Gan for 
ful purposes, or aise agent will use the codperation for sit 
ened in his evil horas scandal to the extent of being stren 
not necess gns by reason of the assistance given 
(a) Th rily make coéperation evil. : 
us. 
the Saas a odperator may know from the ‘declaration ¢ a 
whatever to aa just what is to be done, and yet have 0° 
the point of a r in the evil. Hence, if a person is forced ® 
knows very well what to help in robbing his own gus : 
approve of it. is being done, but he certainly does: not 
(b). The 
by the The codpero may know that scandal will be oc 
but he may hav either to the principal agent or to othe” 
1482). ‘Thus ine reasons for permitting it (see 1478; 
has orders to it es . mployee of an undertaking Gaon nt 
his means of riveited = we ages a eens ae and es 
~ to suffer this e does not comply, he is not obliged 
! Seandal ‘of. los secant to avoid Pharisaic scandal or 
- want of sympathy with mane should, if possible, declare.” 
“present who y, if he knows of 
s ehe pe regards his codperation as of some anarebi 
nner eee of the deceased. . a mark of sympathy for 
9 we gee 
Sa th The second. condition for lawf al 
at the codperator should hav material -coperait 
ea reason sufficiently weigh! 


ied 


“ standard . . ; 
ere for, judging whether. a reason is sufficient] igh 
ee eee sufficien ly wel 


“for perm 
permitting the evil connected with his codperati The 
: shis. codperation-: 7". 
ty 


‘neeemapetataeaie:”| emementemn: -senaemneneten 
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| are the rul 

105). es given above on permission of an. evil eect (c00 . 
; 

a re the graver the sin’ that will be committed, the 

tide pe e reason required for cooperation. Thus, a greater rea- . 

| in theft. quived tor sa devia in eee Hat for eee 


(b) The nearer the pe ene is to 


the r 
eason required for codperation. Thus, he who sells paper 
cooperates remotely ; he. who 


such books cooperates proxi- 
for the latter than for 


the act of's sin, ihe greater 


es publisher of obscene: books ' 
isan e type or reads the proofs of 
he ple A greater reason is necessary 
er codperation..: 

(c) The greater the qijeudenee 6 of the ‘evil ‘act 0 on one’s ¢0- 
ired for cobperation. ‘Thus, 


operation, the greater the reason requ 
to justify giving intoxicants to 
e them else- 


a 
more serious reason is needed 
e is unable to procur 


| Aersn who abuses liquors, if h 
Me ree than if he can easily get them from others. 
at, if you deny intoxicants or other cooperation, 


a will grant what you deny, ' 
or codperation. 
the evil act, the: greater: the reason 


is not of itself a 


avoid he act of. : 


| (d) The more certain 

Tequired for codperation. Example: Titus gets” fre- 

| quently, Balbus at intervals. Hence, a greater reason is needed ae 
than to Balbus. 


for providing liquor to Titus 
(e) The more obligation 


eodperation or to prevent the a 
: must be for codperation. Hence, 
by those 


sary for lawful cooperation 
to prevent & sin 


oe on the 


der to 


who are 
(such as parents; spiri 
who oe pee 


from piety or justice, 
directors, and policemen) f mart. of ~ 
so bound. 
1520. Reasons for cobperation ie in 
or evils involved (see 


ampere of the 
for: cooperation 


~ (a) Hence, a grave 
one refuses it, a great will be lost ors 
‘A day’s wages or income is. rato a 


long-continued pain, great. t anger 


“But the fact 
another per = 
wittclet ee na 


_) aetna anaimea St 
nr 
nism mena aa 

E presences 


Aueusnine> 
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rior, things that bri 
‘ing on not 
ao ean of great pa sehioyance, same eye 
tion of a ied ae reason for eodperation is the gain 
A notable per nae good or the avoidance of a very great evil. 
be considered as a . e of the goods of one’s station in life should 
illness, sinamplagaent great good. A severe and long-continue 
family, serious oS . on the part of the breadearner of a needy 
mind, ete., a iment to one’s honor, reputation or peace of 
ve (e) Gra re examples of very great gris 
ve Paes : ; 
very. grave etheuk rs ra codperation are those that surpass the 
station in life, ineu ie supreme, such as the loss of one’s 
meniber: dee rable disease, loss of an eye or other princip 
(d) Most oe perpetual imprisonment. 
of Church or Sed codperation are the public safety 
ree ee, and the like of all one’s property, death, extrem? 
grave, but abeueon s committed by the principal agent is 
codperation need not Anes to a third party, the reasons or 
@ so serious as when the sin is grave @™ 


or reten- 


~ unjust. 


(a) Thus, immedi 
* ? me snat ee 
fied in order to ase rites indispensable eodperation is justi 
ask absolution from a Bay loss to self; for example, one MY 
: peat grace more pe ay Se ale 
‘Immediate a Boe bee 
nd not indispensable codperation, or M¢ 


and indispens : 
able codperation, is lawful when it is necessary in 


order: to avoid a: 
Communion paae moe loss. Examples: One may recelvé | 
unworthy minister in order to make the 


Easter duty 
more co . 
nventently. One may supply intoxicants | 
all the avoidance of a loss to 


a drunkard in 
: order to 7 
én th avoid ab * - 5 
e strong arm of the law to pais seas i no time 
runkard. 


“: (e) Mediate 
and. $42 os 
not indispensable codperation is justifi 


: to a cook: . 
bound by abstinence, if the caesar serve it to some pers? 
an 


others and the: profit will 2 
her. the meat. - ait will go elsewher 


easily get the meat 
= unless the butcher 


diate | pose of Sempronius, but, if 
| Sempronius will give ou 


»d but today he is going © 


even by avoidan 

ag ce of a sligh ae 

sell meat on Friday ght loss. Example: A butcher ™* Victims, and he gives 
nS | 
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1522. ‘ 
nae sae sin committed by the principal agent is a 
ce RON: a private party, the reasons for codperation 

Ua Whe a oh as when the sin is against the public good. 
missible, if oi! - met iate and indispensable cooperation is per- 
Srey aaa ae sh one cannot avoid a loss to self that is both 
sane Kind than : igher kind, or at least a greater one of the 
for tia size at which will be suffered by the injured party; 
fora Genter hie be unreasonable, if he expected one to suf- 
es Reds oss in order to spare him. ‘Example: Mercurius, @ 
sae ac reatened with instant death if he does not open a 
tania a ia take from it certain papers, and deliver 

urglar. pa poten rer : 

(b) Immediate and not indispensable codperation, or mediate 


and indi ie Beets : 

Se ara eni codperation, 18 allowed if necessary for the 

ance of an equal loss to self. Examples: The burglar 
f Mercurius refuses to 


mentioned above can blow open the safe i 
ble, he will steal from Mer- 


open i . 
pen it, but, if he is put to this trou 
-Claudius,. 


pe 
urius valuables comparable to the papers in the safe. 
ly way through which a burg- 


ie opens a backdoor, the on 

aoe can enter secretly, because he is taken by surprise, and 

usal on his part will snevitably cost him the loss of papers 

equally as valuable as those the burglar wishes to secure. Sem- 

Pronius wishes to rob a ho 

the assistance of Caius, a cha i derstands the pur- 
take him to the house, 


t information that 
much harm to Caius as th 


house. a ; 
(c) Mediate and not jndispensable coope 
self less than the loss of 


party, but in proportion to it. Example: Balbus 
at to ‘*fleece 

to his servant 
en the door, and to his chauffeur Caius to 
pling place. “tus and Caius have an 
put no proofs. Jf they disobey ‘his 
do what Balbus 


coat and hat and op 


t get there. without 


‘asks, the swindling : 


{ 
ia 


done. Thus, an actor who has a harmless part in 4 


it to another company that is worse. «: 


_. lowed when there is need of avoiding a grave loss to self 


ca ; eee be prevented except by codperation. Thus, the us 
~~ the theatre who have no present way of supporting depend 


-».. Chureh or State), one may not codperate, but should resist. : In® 
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will not be stopped, but Titus will be demoted, and Caius throws 
out of the position necessary for his livelihood. = =, 
1623. When the sin committed by the: principal agent i 
against some good of a public character, though not against the 
common safety, still greater reasons are necessary for cooperation 
en those given above. (a) Thus, immediate and indispensable 
cooperation is allowed to avoid a greater public evil, or an eq 
pabus evil joined with grave loss to self; for it is lawful 
permit a lesser in order to escape a greater evil. Thus, the law 
may tolerate certain evils for the sake of public tranquillity, # 
the attempt to surpress them would lead to serious disturban 
One may. delay to denounce a practice that ig doing harm 0 
a family, if an immediate complaint would cause an equal hari 
cd family and bring on the maker of the complaint 4 serio 
(b) Immediate and not indispensable codpe 
and indispensable codperation, is permitted when it is ne? 
- to avoid an equal: public evil, or a very serious personal evil 


proportionate according to prudent judgment to the public at" 
someW! 


ration, oF mediate 


ly obte® | 


_ evil play may act it for a time, if the company can easi 
ent. 80° | 


substitutes but -he cannot easily obtain other employ™ 


- needs his-wages.. Similarly, the owner of the only theatre 


_ town may rent it to that company: in. order. to be able to refos? 
et 
which 
ers 18 


»» (e). Mediate and not indispensable codperation may 


Lacan ans mone, Heyer earning, may help patrons t0 
: en-the. play that.is bein i 
jectionable.... 2... nee same soe Ligh 


anob- 


4 


a 1524. When t e sin committed by another is directed agai0® 
e necessary public welfare (i.e., against the ‘common sale of 

ease; (a). codperation is unlawful, for there i ublie 
: Aare ae : > 10] ere is no. ter purr. 

good to justify it, and much leas ean it be justifed by Pst 
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good; (b) resistance should be made, if possible; for the individ- 
ual should be willing to suffer loss, spoliation, and death itself 
to conserve the safety of the Church or of the State. 
ee 1525. In giving reasons sufficient for codperation with sins 
injurious to the sinner alone or to some third party, we consid- 
ered only the harm or loss to oneself that would result from a 
refusal to codperate., But the good of others may also suffice 
for codperation.. > Bae oe era rene 

(a). Thus, the good of the sinner may justify one in codp- 
erating, as when one assists in order to prevent the commission 
of a greater evil. It would not be wrong to give whisky to one 
who wished to make himself drunk, if otherwise he would take 


poisoned alcohol. ee wade ate 

(b). The good of a third party may justify cooperation, as 
when one assists in perpetrating @ minor injury against him in 
order to stop a major injury. It would not be wrong to bind 


and gag a man. who was being robbed, if otherwise a burglar 


would murder him. - eee nar 
(c) The common good will often be a justifying reason. 
Thus, in political affairs it is at times necessary in indifferent ; 
matters to compromise with opponents, whose. general policies 
the election of 


one does not approve, in order to secure 
when these ends are very 


citizens or the passing of good laws, wi e 1 
important for the general welfare. It is lawful to administer 
a Sacrament to one who is unworthy in order to avoid a public 
evil, such as disturbance oF scandal among the people. 

diate Codperation.—(2) 
an act that 


cooperation is, of 


administer. poison or 

Sas ST nena one 
4 : . . 

in ee orl one can eobperate immediately hans 

performing an:act: intrinsically evil, immediate agape sae 

held lawful by. some authorities, but there are others w o say 

that all immediate codperation is si “sc opintantaeech ek Ne 


ce in murder; if one 


ag ne hn 


"mar . : as a c 
- namely, those’ of coéperation ‘with evil publications, dances, 2” 
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Co for the Opposing Opinions on Immediate 
aie cata r (a) Those who deny the lawfulness of all imme 
fer from shih argue that immediate codperation does not dif 
secant ee and hence that it is always intrinsically 
edire aids sou os the taking away of goods without the knowl 
cei ae ste of the owner, what shall we call the act of 8 
S waiting eS a thief by carrying out the family silver 
ppiialirs tae a i . ? The fact that the servant does this to savé 
haa i ounds or death cannot change the moral character 
the means, And sheer ithe to say that the end may justly 
sihekdioeciea af eee. at is oud of theft, can be said likewise © 
aa formule affirm the lawfulness of immediate cooper 
evil from an a . ah eee yaa circumstances may take avi! 
becomes tnith i of assistance given to a sinner, so that the act 
Op act aes es or good. Thus, theft is the taking away 
Gunde Now rk o another against the reasonable will of the 
willing that te oa would be unreasonable if he were U 
jad igae . s gulc codperate in removing-his goods, if om 
Gat eneaned i ae er to protect one’s life, at least if one ha 
Orie’ life tn Ee end his goods; for one is bound to protect 
funn nay Ses ses to the goods of another. If a starviné 
fae cal aad 2s oaf of bread without the owner’s consent, WhY 
carry off mone Me Mo s life by assisting a desperate criminal # 
sou th event eee oreover, it is commonly admitted that 4 per- 
he dene mey. lawfully ask a Sacrament from a minister 
may codperat i and who will sin by conferring it; that is, 0° 
of'a esate apuarend with the unworthy administration 
‘cumstances. © cone » : ae: guilt on account of the 
fie mie enue of Codperation.—The cases of coopers 
pasa involving seandal, are innumerable, but there 

rtain cases which occur today more frequently than othe! 


: ae epee 
, coriies and those of the codperation of merchants, innkeePe™ 
ers, servants, and workingmen. °Codperation ta: sins agai 


Ra 
ee ee ee Se ee he e. 
iat eee penis atnc ange hairiness Rs ec aet ene! 


fai ; * eer 
Se aon and corset against justice are treated in their proper places, 
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~but. it will be useful here to speak of these other special kinds 


of codperation, since they offer many difficulties and a considera- 
tion of them now will illustrate the general principles on codp- 
eration just given. However, the following points should be 
noted: 

(a) The applicatio: 
operation to particular cases is one of 
of Moral Theology, and hence there wil 
ity of opinion among theologians on particular points. Space 
forbids a discussion here of the opposing opinions, and we shall 
have to content ourselves, in some of the illustrations that follow, 
with solutions that are likely, but whose opposites are also likely. 

(b) The cases that follow are treated according to the prin- 
ciples of codperation. But frequently in actual life there will 
be other factors to be considered, such as the occasion of sin to 
oneself or scandal to others. It should be remembered, then, that 
when a particular kind of material codperation is here said to 
be lawful, this must be understood as abstractly speaking; for in 
an individual instance there may be circumstances of danger or 
disedification which would make it unlawful—a thing that often 


happens. ; 
1529, Formal Codperation with Evil Reading Matter—(a) 
Cases of formal codperation on account of explicit intention to 
do harm are those of the managers, editors, ordinary collaborators 
and authors.of periodicals, newspapers; pooks, ete., which are 
opposed ex professo to faith and good morals; for these persons 
are the brains which direct and select what is to be written and 
published, and the matter they are creating or putting on paper 
is evil, and has no direct purpose exceptevi. = 
(b) Cases of formal coéperation on account of implicit in- 
tention to do harm are those of the responsible heads of printing 
or publishing firms and their printers, who agree to publish such 
objectionable written matter; of booksellers, owners of news- 
stands, ete., who agree to sell it; for, as we suppose, these persons 
understand that the matter in question 18 intrinsically harmful 
and gravely forbidden. = : 
~. 1530. Codperation © with evil newspapers a 


n of the definitions and rules about co- 
the most difficult tasks 


1 be found great divers- 


nd other reading 
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matter is material and lawful, if the matter itself is not entirdy 
evil, that is, if it has good uses as well as bad, and one has! 
reason for codperation that is just and proportionate to the kind 
of codperation. The following are examples of codperation thi! 
may be merely material and lawful: 
(a) Moral codperation is given by writers of good matte! 
who assist as collaborators; by those who offer small notices 
advertisements; by readers who use a book, periodical, nev 
Paper, ete., for the good matter it contains and skip the ret 
For all these persons contribute in a greater or less degree, 
cording to their influence, reputation, and ability, to the prestié 
and success of the journal, magazine or volume, with which thet 
names are connected or which they patronize. Reasons sufficies! 
to excuse in these eases, given by some authors, are the followins: 
for a permanent contributor, a very grave reason, such as the 
need of support for his family which he cannot earn in any othe 
‘way; for an occasional contributor, a rather grave reason, 8 
as the opportunity of refuting error or of setting forth t™ 
Principles (see Canon 1386, § 2); for the habitual reader * 
_ reason somewhat grave, such as the advantage of reports ust 
for his business which cannot be found elsewhere; for the cea 
Sonal reader, a slight reason, such as entertainment to be deriv 
from reading a good story; for the small advertiser, 4 slight 
_ Teason, such as profit in business, Those who by laudatory & 


Seriptions in advertisements or book reviews urge others to ba 


_ and read evil books are guilty of seduction, rather than coop? 
- tion (see 1495), tee betes : 


(0b) ‘Financial codperation is given by those who endow 
ee a publication, by shareholders, by large advertisers, by 
_ Subscribers, ete. Reasons considered sufficient in these cases 


: fied : T Fathe original providers of capital, only 4 ™ : 
m5 or t e. bu ers we spac 

only a very gray, yers of much stock or advertising 

88 would suffice for habitual reading. :\e¢ss.. 4306 (02 

dal. an publication and by those who furnish necessary mal 


Producers, the proximate codperators are; 


© reason ; for subscribers, a grave reason SU 
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the managers of the printing company, and, secondly, the print- 
ers, the ‘‘readers’’ and the correctors; the remote cooperators are 


_ the typesetters, arrangers of ink and paper, binders, and machine 


operators. For proximate codperation it is held that a most 
grave reason suffices, as when a printer cannot otherwise support 
himself and his family; for remote codperation a grave reason 
is needed. Among the distributers, there are degrees of proxim- 
ity in codperation as follows: first, those who put the reading 
matter into the hands of others (e.g., by keeping it on the tables 
in their waiting rooms or offices) ; next, those who keep it 
purchasers who may ask for it; finally, those who are employe 
as keepers of newsstands, newsboys, ete. We cannot think of any 
Teason sufficient to excuse the first kind of coéperation, since 
there is no lack of good reading matter which doctors, ee 
barbers, ete., can provide for those who are waiting in es 
Tooms; for the second kind of coéperation, a very grave aie 
suffices, such as loss of trade by a poor bookseller, ea a ; 
not supply his patrons with popular books or perio an Bi 
less elevated kind; for the third kind of codperation, @ 8 
Treason suffices. et ele 4 rae le hic 
Among the suppliers are those who sell to the epee 
ink, type, machinery, etc. These codperate only TenO ey parren 
is held that profit is a sufficient reason for their i sone 
This we admit, if the codperation is not _indispensa es eatin: 
do not think that profit alone would uniformly ad a 
tary codperation upon which depended the pabhes ria : 
nicious matter. ie s 
1531. Formal Codperation wi see? : 
Cases of formal spaperath on account of explicit ee 
do harm are those of the originators of ee paren ee 
writers of indecent plays. :(b) Cases of are ak heaivin: 
account of implicit intention to do harm. are those 


A or make 

agements that produce bad shows, Ene po affirs : 
A e invitations Mp. 
the arrangements or issue th  Bvil Dances or Plays.—Ma- . 


1582. Material Codperation wit! ; age aipintin 
terial codperation is lawful, if the pel aaie eines 5 eee 
Sically wrong, and if there is 2 sufficient ogee Lei 


vil | Dances or Plays —(a) 
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(a) Cases of immediate material codperation are those of 
players and dancers who have harmless parts in the performance. 
A very grave reason, such as avoidance of penury, is considered 
as sufficient excuse here, at least foratime. 

- (b) Cases of proximate material codperation are those of 
musicians or singers, who do not perform lascivious music; of 

“spectators, who show no approval of the evil that is done; of 
those who buy tickets but do not attend. .A more serious reason 
is required in the musician at the dance than in the musiciat 
at the play, for the former directs the dance, while the latter 
only accompanies the play. Likewise, a more serious reason 8 
required when one attends often, or when one’s patronage 8 
essential to the success of the occasion, than when one attends 
only rarely, or when the play or dance does not depend on ones 
presence or patronage. 

(c) Cases of remote material codperation are those of the 
owners who rent their theatres or dance-halls or cabarets, ‘i 
ushers, guards, box-office employees, stage hands, ete. It is hel 
that profit is a sufficient reason to justify the owners in ee 
their places, if the theatrical company or dance manageme? 
can readily find other places in case they are sent away. The 
ushers, guards, and the like are excused, if they cannot easily 
find other employment; but this does not justify gazing on 8 
modest spectacles or laughing at or applauding obscene jokes. 

_ 1533. Formal Codperation by the Manufacture or Sale of Ob 
jects Whose Sole Purpose is Gravely or Venially ginful.—(@) 
Cases of explicit codperation are those of the inventor of cont? 
ceptives or of instruments that frustrate generation, of the up 
signers of blasphemous representations or of tablets in hon ° 
false deities, the authors of somewhat profane or irreverent ¢4 

_ and the like. (b) Cases of implicit codperation are those of Pe 

sons who, for profit only, make or sell objects such as those J 
mentioned, while knowing that the purpose to which they nat 
ally tend is the commission of sin. oe penta 

1534. Material codperation by the manufacture or sale of 


objects that are used for gravely or venially sinful purposes 1s 
lawful under the conditions given in 1515, Hence, in the 5 


| 
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place, the codperation itself must not be intrinsically sinful, that 
is, the object made or sold must have good as well as evil uses. 
There are two classes of objects of this kind: (a) there are some 
objects which may have good uses, but which in fact are nearly 
always made to serve bad ends (e.g., idols, insignia of forbidden 
societies, pictures of the nude, ultra-fashionable dress, certain 
drugs or poisons, blackjacks, and pistol silencers) ; (b) there are 
other objects which are indifferent in themselves, although often 
employed for sinful uses (e.g., dice, playing cards and chips, 
Touge, lipsticks, necklaces and other feminine adornments, imita- 
tion jewelry, adulterated articles, and the like). 

1535. The rules about proportionate cause for codperation 
by the manufacture or sale of things that are employed in com- 
mitting sin are those given above in 1519. 

(a) Hence, the greater the sin that will be committed or the 
more harmful the consequences that will ensue from the use of _ 
an object, the greater the reason required for making, repairing. 
or selling it. In some instances only a most grave reason will 
excuse, such as peril of instant death for refusal. Thus, one may 
not sell poison or drugs to a person who contemplates suicide, 
murder, or abortion. One may not sell narcotics to a person who 
asks for them in good faith and who cannot obtain them else- 
Where, but who will become a drug-fiend if they are given him. | 

ne may not sell morphine, heroin, etc., to a person who is al- 
Teady a drug-addict and who will abuse the drugs, unless there 
8 a very grave reason for not refusing, such as danger that 
refusal will lead him to set fire to the building. If one has all 
the Playing cards in some remote hamlet, one should not. sell 
them without grave reason to a customer who will spend a great 


“part of the time at games to the neglect of serious duties, nor 


Without a very grave reason to a customer who is a card sharper 
and who will swindle many innocent victims, or to a gambler 
Who will waste the money due to his wife and family. © ; 

b) The more closely related an object is with sinful uses, 
the graver must be the excuse for having part in its manufacture _ 
or sale. Thus, an ordinary reason (¢.g., profit) might suffice 

for selling a lamb to a pagan or attractive ornaments of dress 
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to a woman, where only a very grave or most grave reason would 
suffice for selling incense to a pagan or ornaments that are fre: 
quently used as amulets or charms. Generally speaking, It 8 
seriously wrong and gravely sinful to make or sell articles whos? 
ordinary use is gravely sinful. 

-(e) The more a customer depends on a determinate mantr 
facturer or merchant to obtain such an object, the more serious 
must be the reason for making or selling it. Thus, a grav? 
reason, such as a notable loss, is sufficient reason for selling 4 
special fancy apparel to a notorious ‘‘vampire” (1.¢., 2 womal 
who carries on scandalous flirtations in order to get presents); i 
the adornments can be obtained from other dressmakers or mM 
distes or stores; but a much graver reason would be required, 
the apparel could not be purchased except at one place. In i 
former case, refusal to sell would not prevent the activities of this 
‘woman; inthe latter case, it would at least hinder her to some 
extent. yeh gt 

(d) The more certain it is that an object will be employed 

sinfully, the greater must be the reason for making, repairing 
selling it. Examples: Sempronius, a curio dealer, is asked by 


three men for a statue of Joss along with joss-sticks and pape™ | 


The first customer says he intends to use these articles for rel 
ious rites; the second will not tell what his purpose is; the thi 
wishes to present the articles to a museum. Sempronius mY 
not sell to the first customer except for a most grave reason, sul 
as fear of death if he refuses ; he may not sell to the second cus 
tomer without a very great ‘Teason, such as a very considera le 
loss to himself; he may sell to the third customer for an ordinat! 
reason, such as the profit he makes from the sale. Titus, WE 
sells firearms, knows that some of his customers, though he has 
no particular individuals in mind, will use these weapons unla¥- 
fully in poaching or shooting out of season. Since evil is not ® 
be presumed of any particular in 
sell to all for the usual- reason: 0 


f business profit:. °° 
_ 1586. Is a merchant bound to inquire the use which 8 cut 
tomer will make of an article that is often employed for sia! 
~» (a) If the positive law requires that the merchant info 


dvidual, Titus has the right ie 


ed 
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himself, he is bound to make inquiries necessary for obtaining 
the information. Thus, if the civil law forbids the sale of 
weapons without a permit or of poisons without a prescription, 
the merchant has to ask for the customer’s authorization to buy. 
(b) If the positive law has no such regulation, we should dis- 
tinguish between articles that are frequently used for sin and 
articles that are generally used for sin. When an article of the 
former class is requested, there is no obligation to make inquiries, 
for such an obligation would be unduly burdensome; but, if an 
article of the latter class is desired, one should make inquiries, 
unless one is morally certain that the intention of the customer 
As good, or there is a very grave reason for seeking no informa- 
tion. Thus, one may sell a deck of cards to a stranger without 
asking for proofs that he is not a confidence man in disguise ; 
but one may not sell deadly poison to an entire stranger merely 
on the strength of his word that he needs it for medical or other 
lawful purposes. be. 
1587. Sinful Codperation in Providers of Food and Drink.— 
(a) There is explicit formal codperation with sins of gluttony, 
drunkenness, violation of fast or abstinence, whenever one gladly 
supplies the means for these sins to those who are about to com- 


With all the intoxicants the latter desires, and secretly wishes. a 
that the guest may make himself drunk, there is explicit codp- 
eration. There is-implicit formal codperation when he who sup- - 
Plies the food or drink does not directly intend evil, but when 
| the act of giving the food or drink is from the circumstances of i 
| the ease an evil act, as when a person is given a meal which. will 

| not agree with him and will make him sick or aggravate a malady, 


or when a person who wishes to violate a fast ostentatiously ‘to ae 


| skow contempt is furnished with the eatables he asks for. 

| (b) There is unlawful material codperation when one does 
not approve of the sin that will be committed, but nevertheless 
without sufficient reason supplies the food or drink. Thus, there ce 


| 1s sinful codperation when a restaurant owner gives meat ae noe 
| Friday to one not dispensed, for no other reason than the ues ee 
| he himself will make. - re 


mit them. Thus, if a host supplies a guest who is overdrinking ~ 
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1538. Material codperation in providing food or drink to 
those who ask it, but have no right to take it, is lawful wh ia 
one has the right to provide the food or drink, and there Js 4 
sufficient reason for codperation. The sufficiency of the reason 
depends on circumstances, as explained in 1519. 

(a) Hence, a greater reason ig required when the sin that 
the other person will commit will be greater. Thus, 2 grave 
reason, such as indignation of a customer, might suffice for coop 
eration with a venial violation of temperance or abstinence; but 
&@ graver reason, such as a serious quarrel, -is required if the 
violation will be mortally sinful. A graver reason is also nec 
sary when the consequences will be more harmful (¢.g., the fights 
of the drunkard, or the serious illness of one who has neglected 
his diet) than when they are less harmful (e.g., the foolish talk 
of the drunkard, or the stupefaction of the glutton). :; 

(b) A greater reason is required when the codperation e 
closer. Thus, in supplying meat the butcher codperates only 
remotely, while the cook who prepares it and the waiter who 
serves it codperate proximately. ‘ 

(c) A greater reason is necessary when one’s codperation 8 
essential to the commission of the sin. Thus, in a large town 
where there are many restaurants, the fact that a customer woul 
quarrel if denied meat on a day of abstinence would excuse 
operation, whereas in a small village which has only one eating 
place, it seems there should be a more serious reason, such . 
blasphemies or boycott or strike against one’s business which the 
refusal of meat might evoke, _ oe 2 

(d) A greater reason is called for when the sin of the othe 
person 1s more certain to follow. Thus, a restaurant-keeper who 


may serve wine at meals, whe™ 
at on days of abstinence for 

known to him, and it would 2° 
imself whether they are sober ™ 
the law of abstinence. ~But in * 


eee 


kinds, temperate and intempe™ | 


should not consent: to have strons 
when she knows that some of those pete 
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ent will thereby become intoxicated; neither should she agree 
to provide meat on Fridays for a Catholic who is not excused - 
from abstinence, unless there is a serious reason, such as the loss 
of this boarder which she cannot afford on account of her pov- 
erty. Moreover, since dispensation is given from the laws of 
fast and abstinence but not from the law of temperance, there 1s 
less certainty -about the intent to. sin when one asks for meat 
on Friday than when one asks for a great quantity of liquor to 
be brought to one’s table. Drunkenness is also more certain when 
@ person who asks for drink is already somewhat under its 
influence. 

1539. The sins with which one codperates by supplying food 
or drink to others who have no right to it are more or less serious | 
oe as they violate the natural law or only positive human 
aw. 

(a) Thus, violation of fast and abstinence is opposed to the 
natural law when it is intended as a manifestation of hatred of 
religion. One may not codperate with a violation of fast and 
abstinence which is manifestly of this character. 
(b) Violation of temperance is also opposed to natural law, 
and doubly so when it leads to such evils as quarrels, fights, 
murders, blasphemies, ete. It is not lawful to codperate with 
intemperance, unless this is necessary in order to prevent the 
commission of a greater sin by the other person, or 2 serious loss 
to oneself. Thus, it is not unlawful to supply whisky to a burg- 
lar who wishes to get drunk, if this is the only way one can pre- 
vent the robbery of a third party or serious injury to oneself. 
(c) Violation of a fast or abstinence in itself is opposed only 
to positive law; and, since fasting is more difficult than absti- 
nence, one is more easily. excused from the observance of the - 
former than from that of the latter. Hence, if there is a doubt 
whether a customer has a right to receive the food or drink he 
asks for, a restaurant-keeper can decide more readily in the eus- 
tomer’s favor if there is question of fast or abstinence: than if 
there is question of intemperance, and more readily still if there 
is question of fast than if there is question of abstinence. Gen- : 
erally speaking, a restaurant-keeper may supply meat on Friday 
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_ to all who ask it, provided he has other substantial food “ | 
cated on his bill-of fare and shows himself willing to serve tha | 
as well as meat. ‘ ang ae 
1540. Renting of Houses or Rooms and Coéperation in a | 
(a) He who rents to persons who wish to carry on cee 
immoral, idolatrous, unlawful, or other sinful ea ca | 
practices, is guilty of formal or unlawful material cig ae 
if he approves of the conduct of the renters or has no suffcie | 


i 


-Teason for'renting to them. The same is true if in a similar se 
‘one permits persons bent on evil (e.g. pickpockets) to une ; | 
one’s offices, hotels, ete. 

(b) He who gives the use of his house, room, hall, sae “a | 
to persons who will employ them for evil,-is only a ma et 
and not a guilty codperator, if there is no prohibition of a 
and he has a sufficient reason for it. ae cont 

1541. Examples of reasons sufficient for codperation 10 F | 
ing are as follows: ee See hs a a 
-~ (a) A very grave reason—In civitatibus in quibus ie | 
mali vitandi causa permissum est, licet locare domum mere , 
bus, dummodo non sequatur grave nocumentum vicinis hon « 
vel major ansa peccandi ob domus situm, et adsit ratio eae 

_tonate gravis, utputa quod alii locatorii non adsint, domi ~ 
-notabile damnum patiatur si domus non oceupetur, et meretr e | 
facile alium locatarium obtinere possint. Hodie vero quum si 
stet_meretrices plerasque ‘invite vitam ‘turpem. exercere iY | 
Slavery) et morbis pessimis Morteque prematura affligl, al 
tricium vero nocumentum multigenum bono publico (the nae | 
evil) inferre, omnis vir probus abhorrebit a pretio locari0 ™ | 
-administratoribus lupanarium: oblato.. + - : . on | 
“<< “(b) A more grave reason.— Meetings: whose purpose 38 e 
trary to the common good 
though permitted by civil 


mere 


(¢.g., anti-religious gatherings); yar 
law, should not be given the us?” | 
~ one's premises except in a rare case of the greatest necessity: | 

1542. Unlawful Coéperation - of Servants, Employees; sit 
Workingmen.—(a) Codperation is formal if these intend the | 

~ of their employer with which they codperate, or if the act ' 
codperation is itself intrinsically evil, Thus, a bookkeeper oF | 
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no wrong in merely keeping a record of receipts = ces 
but, if he notices many instances of great frauds an ieee 
done by his firm and keeps at his post in order that es een: 
may be covered up and continued, he becomes a eR : aie 
tor. But a bookkeeper who falsifies or destroys recor: ; eee ie 
that his business may be able to issue an incorrect sta enn 
its financial condition is involved in its guilt, fac 1 ey 
his motive is pity or loyalty. Other examples of ee nial 
eration are those of a secretary who takes down. papas 
contains blasphemous or obscene expressions, and . : na: Son owehd 
who tells his’ passengers how to get to gambling ph dark 
helps a criminal to get away by driving him throug 
streets, cain at inten- 
(b) Codperation is material and unlawful, when ce ae 
tion and the act itself are not evil, but when sheets ne as aaa 
reason for the codperation. . Thus, the following ee aes 
condemned by Innocent XI in 1679 as Ne i. ee 
ous: ‘‘Famulus qui submissis humeris scienter a jay ae 
suum ascendere per fenestras ad ah gle sometarais ual ee 
toties eidem subservit deferendo scalam, e aaine Rn nalts 
quid simile codperando, non peccat mortaliter, sl ie ag nore 
notabilis detrimenti, puta ne a domino munis oe i ’ 
oculis aspiciatur, ne domo expellatur ; oe . aentioned 
Though the acts of codperation of the servant her ie andepodl 
are not intrinsically evil, the codperation 1s prox Sere only a. 
tive and habitual, and the wrong done 80 penne tify the help 
Most grave reason, such as fear of death, could jus i A 
given by the servant to his master. , or 
1543, Lawful Coéperation of _ Servants, ae 
Employees.—(a) If codperation is remote eat: t one is em-— 
able to the sin to be committed, the mere fact e employee is 
Ployed by the principal cause will excuse; for sons of orders 
not supposed to question the employer about ane es of the em- 
given, and he is not responsible for tha’ intentions oe tne 
Ployer, but for the performance of what 1S ae 1d permissible. 2 
Hence, the following kinds of cooperation are a ‘down food” 
or no other reason than that of service: carrying se eS 


n. 1201)... 
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to an emplo : : 
fast, baying aoe wishes to make himself drunk or to break the 
read, giving him Ara ying to him papers which he should nol 
starts out to rer hat and coat or getting his ear ready as he 
whom the mistress ee enemy, opening the door to a slander 
taxi-driver may t ‘ the house wishes to employ. Also, a publi 
- they will see ee e his patrons to clubs or road-houses where 
their intention ee icated, if he is in no way responsible for 
YW: . * 
as well without him $ no approval of it, and they can go just 
(b) If cod er : 
employed is eigenen is proximate, the mere fact that one 
must be some other cient as an excuse for codperation; thet 
of the gravity of th ne that is sufficiently weighty in view 
drive: one’s emplo z sin and the other circumstances. Thus, 
valuables is tid to the place where he is to receive stolen 
harm if one huss Be if one is under threat of great bodily 
permittitur famulo a Pies ob incommodum gravius evitandum 
eum qua illicitum co age litteras heri amatorias ad amasia® 
iendi amasiz nunti mmercium habet, tempus et locum conver 
a servant who is called ae agere dum simul adsint. But 
n habi a ‘ 
perenne another ea a a sonal 
; . The princi ates e. so 
likewise to eke as to servants should be applied 
ance m 3 oO are subordi : 
(a) paeey 7 difference of yiseareane veges eee 
* » ¢. i d Q s ces. Reet 
in codperation dlisin- hes ee upils, ete., may be less excusable 
position to scnoneenie patie since the former may be in a bet} 
master of: the h gainst what is ordered if the 
servant to bring him ‘hi sometimes goes on y ae ee a 
difficult than if th is demijohn, disobedi i ore 
e same order was given pee pert 
e wife. s 


(b) Children, wives He 
since unlike > Pupils, ete., ma e 
Those who cous oo they may be ee as fame 
who let their employer tk at places known as vicious resorts, 
many things, or understand that they will heat 
or who habitually” pextoian soerieso pre oer 
proxi | 


related to sin (what i é 

l ( is ealled ‘dirt 

codperation, at least when taj ec rindere aed S en 
eure good emp oym 
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may be so dependent on 


elsewhere. Children, on the contrary, 
fuse cooperation with- 


a tyrannical father that they cannot re 
out serious consequences to themselves. 
Bias aie of Confessors.—Instruction should be given to 
should eer guilty of sinful codperation. (a) The confessor 
opareti instruct ignorant penitents on the sinfulness of their co- 
Ke 10n, when there is a duty of justice to do this, as when 
eae penitents ask to be instructed; or when there is a duty of 
charity, as when the sinfulness of the codperation in question is 
known. to many persons, or the penitents by reason of codperation 
are giving great scandal or are in serious danger. (b) The con- 
fessor should not instruct ignorant penitents on the sinfulness 
of their codperation—at least, not for a time—if they are in 
good faith and if graver evils would result from the instruction 


than from silence. 

1546. Obligations to be on Penitents on Account of 
Sinful Codperation.—(a) aera ia 
culprit to fall under eccl for example, tH 
who act as seconds or spectators at duels (Canon 2351). (b) 
Some cases entail a. duty of reparation for scandal given, as when 
one has aided the diffusion of jrreligious or obscene literature OF 
whisperings among the people. (¢) Some kinds of -codperation 
include dangerous occasions of sin which one is bound to avoid, — 
as when one works for 4 man who produces adulterated wares 


or gets money under false pretenses. 


Imposed 
Some cases of cod, 
esiastical penalties, 


art, 10: THE COMMANDMENTS OF CHARITY 
neta) 
charity in the 
n all the com- 
f every com- 


(Summa Theologica, 
aa dment concerning. 
contained 1 


the commandmen 
the commandm: 


mandments of other irtues; 
: 5), Thus, 
to the love of God: ' 


mandment (I Tim.,2- 
table of the Law tend 


‘it is a dispositio 
Sposition preparatory for the love of God, since an 
? 
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the secon 
supreme Ae the love of neighbor. On account of its 
special command fe pomeven charity was made the object 
(a) In the On ae in both the Old and the New Testament 
of the Law, it is deel Setaent, at the second giving of the tables 
God peauive of i ared : ‘‘Now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
sialicinhis eave c but that thou fear the Lord thy God, aud 
with all thy h ys, and love him, and serve the Lord thy 
iii ee 
the great pico estament, our Lord, being asked which is 
te ed ee ee splat Pina 
soul, and wie, cour with thy whole heert, and with thy wi 
commandment. ea mune: This is the greatest and the first 
thy neighbor as thysel e second is like to this: Thou shalt love 
eth the whole la yself. On these two commandments depent 
- “1548. Chari w and the prophets’’ (Matt ee 37-40) teat 
. arity must’ come ‘from ‘a ae fare and ; 


“eonsci : 
cience and faith unfeigned’’ (I Tim., i. 5), and these wo 
5); 


may be used to indi 
: ndicate | 
aera for their siesewes how all other commandments bavé 
a) “A pure heart’? iy cae 5 Soa 
commandments of ae ”-is had by the observance of the negativ? 
commandments about Sniconeanel which forbid evil, or of the 
the virtues regulative of the passions ; aD 


pure heart will be tak 
en up wit ‘ ; ; 
and so turned away from the: Guedes of ie sain! thine 


ees (b) A ood ; eas 
: conscience”” is had by the observance of thé 


affirmative comma 
ndments of the 
‘mandment : vee natural 1 m0 
its goal fara bad ‘oon of actions; and it as basil 3s 
’ ad conscience fills one with dread Z . arity 5 
taggin oe ete eee a orror 


the justice of God.’ °°: 
(ce) “Faith unfeigned” is had by the ot 
natu ad by th super 
ral law, or of the commandments reasons i an at 
Ip of tne 


God; and it sy: 
it leads up to charity, for a feigned faith or false Wor 


bab Then one from the truth of God,’ 
Be ° hough charity is bi s : ce] oF e a : ‘ 
: ut one virtue (see 1115), it has 
: e°1115), it has 


- aets: one about love of G : 
- abou od, which is the gy 
Q love of neighbor, which is a iieatiato ie ae anos a 
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includes the means and 
d be no necessity for two 
love of God without love 
o loves his neighbor has 


(a) If all understood that the end 
the means supposes the end, there woul 
distinct commandments; for there is no 
of neighbor (I John, iv..20), and he wh 
fulfilled the law (Rom., xiii. 8). aie 

(b) But since many would not-perceive that one of the com- 
mandments of charity contains. the other, it was necessary to 
propose these commandments separately : ‘We have this com- 
mand from God that he who loves God love also his brother’’ 
(I John, iv. 21). Rh er rea Sr air ae 

1550. Charity extends to other objects than God and the 
neighbor, namely, to-self and one’s own body (see 1133 saq-) ; 
it also has other acts than that of love, such as the acts of joy, 
peace, beneficence (see 1193 sqq.), and the suppression of un- 
charitable hatred, sloth, envy (see 1295 sqq.), ete. Nevertheless, 
on the two commandments of love of God and love of neighbor 


depend the whole law and the prophets. (Matt., xxii. 40), and — 
other commandments about charity are not necessary. Ae 
‘ther the end or the means 


(a) Thus, the objects of love @ 
to the end, and, as the two comm rity refer to 
both of these, they omit nothing that is to be loved. . 
necessary to make express command of love of self, for nature — 
inclines to that sufficiently, and the duty of keeping love of 
within bounds is provided for in the commandments at : 
be loved above all and the neighbor as ponies ‘earn sail 

d ¢. : " a 
ie seats ally forbidden in: the 
commandments of their opposites. ° 
of explicit precepts about the second 
explicit prohibitions of the sins 2gat 
sake of those.who might not perceive that th 


. f uncharitabl 
of charity are comman acts 0 i ne aes 
Hanvin re ewocere dments, special and explicit laws 


were: given which enjoin ey doy, te, and forbid etre 

envy, ete: 2 kere Se ne 
"Y551, The precepts of the seconde st vf 

joy : {Rejoice in the Lord always’ »: (Phillips - : ne : 
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“Follow : 
: peace with all , 
icence: ‘*Whi men’’ (Heb., xii . 
10). hile we have time, let ag aha rae 
: 1552 The al, Vi 
fa Yr s *,* 
(a) against ener of uncharitableness are as follows: 
heart” (Lev., xix 17 hou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
shoulder and hee ); (b) against sloth: ‘‘Bow down thy 
sane (Ecelus., vi Se varia and be not grieved with het 
esirous of vai ea 3 (¢) against envy: ‘‘ 
other”? (Gal pent provoking one ae tes yin be = 
things and let ; (d) again: F ’ Ing one & 
: let st dise . 6b 
and (e) lees be no schisms ae ee ni mm 
dal in your b andal: ‘Put not a st lor., i. 10); 
1553. Th rother’s way’’. (Rom a eee or a scal- 
- The Co ., Xiv. 13). 
. Mandment of Pleat arr of Love 5 God.—In the com 
ter of. the sommes oe things are expressed: (a) the mat 
manner of the comm nt is God, the object of love; (b) the 
End, to whose loy. andment is that God be 1 3 « 
1554. There ty all other love is to be pn hep 38 the Li 
i 0 
ae act: @ twofold manner or mode oF pact : 
a) The intri . 
of the virtue ¢s1¢ mode is that whi 2 
com which e 
manded. Thus, in the on aie 
a 
of an act (vi be 
so much : viz., that honor 
honor be shown as i act (ie., that such honor 4? 
with th is owed to a parent by his child) 
esl : : 
substance of the act pre iedt - commandment aloné 
a (err. 480 sqq.). os 
t which belongs to some virtl! 


enti 
is concerned with the virtu® 


1555 The in ‘aie ie ety.- bp h 
e t Yoo 
also twofold: coe mode of ’ 


(a) The essential mode is that 
oe, ssential ‘mode is that without w hi CTE 
Ble eta. ich an act is not 


_ : 
act pertains to charity, whic 


Performing an act of virtue ¥ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


-virtuous. Thus, he who gives to his indig 
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ent parents according 


to hi : 

nan and their needs fulfills the essential mode of the 

afford ee for, if he gave them less than he could 
and they needed, his act would not come up to the re- 


quirements of the commandment. Be of 
Be nate mode of the performance of virtue is that 
ea . the virtue greater goodness and value, and which 
his ea Li a lawgiver as the end, but not as the object of 
Sale cati and. Thus, he who gives to his indigent parents not 
es dasa but also with a great willingness and cheerful- 
ra ’ 3 the Fourth Commandment with greater perfection 
an another who supports his parents with less alacrity. 
1556. The mode of the love of God prescribed in the first and 
great commandment is that God be loved with the whole heart, 
ete. But ‘‘to love with the whole heart, ”? can be understood 


in various senses. 
(a) Thus, it may 
jectively or intensively great 


etc., 


be understood to mean & love that is sub- 
, as when one loves God with much 


fervor and affection. This mode of love is ideal, since the meas- 
ure of loving God is to love Him without measure, put it is not 
essential. The end of the com hat we love God ever 
more and more, and per h ever greater 
promptitude and gladness; dment does not fix 
any certain degree of intensity, 
to choose to love Go 
1160). 
(b) ‘‘To love with 
mean a love that is obje 
one esteems and loves God as the Supreme 
without it the commandment is not 
one does not love. 


love is essential, and hence . 
observed. However much one loves God, if 
Him aright, and 


the whole heart’? may: 
etively or appree 


does not pra 
-1557. Love of 

preciatively understood, 1s eit 
(a) Actually, one od with one’s 
interruption oF distraction to one’s 


there is never any 12 love, and 


Anita rani Aaa 
a St tert, 
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one is conti . 
This is the parent in an act of loving God above all else. 
it is also the end io oh f fulfilling the commandment of love, and 
But it is only in i ich the commandment is intended to lead- 
xv. 28), that thi ae where God will be all in all (I Cor, 
(b) patie ideal fulfillment will take place. cad 
one is in the Boece ne loves God with one’s whole heart when 
contrary love, althou aren preferring the love of God to every 
make acts of love ee = only at intervals that one is able to 
command of love her is is the essential mode of fulfilling the 
to God to the exclusi eon earth. The whole heart must be give 
separates from G ion of love for any mortal sin, for mortal sin 
ise Thea . aes 
in Scripture (Deut . Joving God is expressed in various places 
x. 27), and there ar we Matt., xxii. 37; Mark, xii. 30; Luke, 
the words by which i slightly different interpretations given 1 
it is conveyed. Thus, some exegetes see in 


3 ? ? 


mous significati 
over all, aie pant pee that God should be lovel 
ifferent words are used only in 


order to give 
greater clearness and energy to the thought. But 


the followin 
g seems also : 
be loved with one’ a reliable explanation: 
me’s whole heart, that is, the on a al 


any Last’ End ot 
whole mind, ae God; (b).God must be loved with one’s’ 
rength, that is, the powers moved by the: 


will—intel i 
lect, appetites and executive facultie ust be su 
s—m e 


ject to God 
, must be regulated according to His will, and mus 
oe , an 


car is: 
ry out His commandments.’ - 


1559. Love of God wi alle ‘ 
opposite loves, but i ith one’s whole he : ‘then, 
opposite re ie ee ss 8 not exclude sci ae ra 
iovo'of Gad tow, epestions that are less puetec a eek 
or of neighbor. (b) i heart does not exelude 1 bn f self ; 
ee eerie a ove of God. with one’s. aa hea ; docs: 
the height of disinter acts in reference to God th e heart ie 

ested love, such as acts of he sia a, 
Rated as veg gratitude 


or Bees 1033, 1054, 1093)... 
- ment of th here are various degrees of: perf ee a gag 
ie e commandment of love of Gea. : fection in the fulfill- 


choice on the part of 
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ee th most perfect fulfillment is found in heaven, where 
oe o turning from the love of God by grave sin, no imped- 
© its exercise by venial sin, and no interruption of its 
act by other occupations. “9 
z area more perfect fulfillment of this commandment found 
hari s modelled on the love of God exercised by the Saints 
een : a the nearer one approaches to the model, the better 
ie e fu fill the commandment. Thus, he who avoids not only 
s against charity (i.e. mortal sin), put also, as far as pos- 
e, what is aside from charity (i.e., venial sin), loves God more 
perfectly than one who is careless about venial sin; and he who 


shuns, not only things unlawful that are harmful to charity, but 
ise of charity, loves 


also things lawful that interrupt the exerc 
God more, other things being equal, than another who avoids 
the unlawful, but whose mind is greatly occupied with lawful 
temporal matters.: ~. soe 

_ (c) The ordinarily perfect fulfillment of the commandment 
is found in all those who, poth in their internal and in their 
external acts, avoid all that is contrary to the love of God, al- 
though they fall into yenial sin:and are mostly occupied with — 


temporal affairs.” 
Thus is charity the 

that binds man to his highest 

mandments for its sake are followe 


pond of perfection (Col., iii. 14), the tie 
; those who keep the com- - 
rs after perfection, those who 
te of perfection. : 
Love of self is 


character, love of se 
tendency of nature 


(b) According to its P 

innate or elicited. Innate love of self 
to desire what pertains the perfection of self, such as existence 
and its preservation (see 1108). Elicited love of self is the - 

the reason and will of an ultimate happ!- 

ness for self and 0 thereton Bee ee ‘ 
4669. Charity obliges each one capable of precept to an € ie- 
ited supernatural love of self. ‘The obligation 1s grave for the 


semsindemenmemniinataeenensaed 
ne nme magn 
ee a te 
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§ reasons: (a) the love of God includes love of self, for | 


we cannot lov 

are His, sepa podetetd unless we also love those things tht 
and destined for ee is rational creatures made to His image 
love of self, for ay Society ; (b) the love of neighbor supposs 
offers love of self as 1 commandment of love (Matt., xxi. 3!) 
1563. The te et model for love of others. 
to desire and seek i ich the law of charity to self requires 0 
for the eosin ae all those things that are necessalY 
(a) Thus, as t of one’s happiness and duc perfection... 
for oneself things Ke supernatural goods, one is bound to obtain 
ty adiuiese ae nada for salvation. One is obliged, thes 
State of life for ee i knowledge of the faith; to enter into 
to avoid sin and the o One is suited (¢.g., matrimony or religion); 
a notable length of rian of sin; not to delay conversion for 
especially at the hou e; to put oneself in the state of grat® 
form these duties nnn eat, But one is not obliged to Pe 
elect for self Wis CE. the motive of charity in mind, nor to 
(b) As to suléllct ii ererogation or counsels of perfection 
necessary for a prope "tt goods, one is bound to seek what #8 
os life. Thus, one ow. ‘ Tulfillment of the duties of one’s station 
fo and icdntesthee tein chtvity to oneself to seek the educ 

ati uu : i 
aire an the peste the sets tai er ~~ proe 

igniovan ectual virtues (1 y an attention. 
ay an oie sqq.).-- (144 sqq.) and on the sin ° 
8 to corporal goods tse : . wat 
1063), ae peer ate lie and heatth eee to use the ordinar? 
, In matters of fo e desire of death, 8% 


tion, each one is in duty bound to f 1] 
ollow 
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ie = ae of the ladder in the financial world or to accumu- 
aie Ba large surplus. One may indeed lawfully seek to be- 
thee ae or to become so wealthy as to be able to retire 
sbiiccis re, 1f one goes about this lawfully; but there is no 
. ion to strive after more than is reasonably necessary. 
re its ss owes it to himself to put to good use the talents 
ars 8 estowed upon him for his self-improvement and self- 
ae pment. It is a sin, therefore, greater or less according to 
cumstances, to neglect the care of the mind or of the mental 


culture one should possess.’ - 
_ (a) Thus, reason is the faculty th 
irrational world, and knowledge is the perfection and excellence 
of that faculty. What life or health is to the body, reason or 
knowledge is to the mind; and so, just as it is a sin against the 
body to neglect life or health, it is also a sin against the mind 
to neglect reason or knowledge. Persons predisposed to insanity 
who expose themselves to alienation of mind by the use of drugs 


or strong spirits or by practices or occupations that expose them 
d others who value ignorance, 


to shocks (such as gambling), aD 
scepticism, and error as if these infirmities were goods, sin 
against the mind, at least materially. vo ee 

ry in numberless 


(b) Reason and knowledge are also necessa 
ways to man’s bodily, social, cultural, and religious life. With- 
out the elements of a general education in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, one is very seriously handicapped in making a bare 
living; and without the e e high school, college or 
-university, one is frequently under a disadvantage in ‘seeking 

rove one’s position. Besides these utili- 


to better oneself or imp i 
ties for practical affairs, education has advantages of a loftier 
kind: it makes its possess© more capable citizen, a more pleas- 
ant. companion and friend, 4 more influential exponent of good 
causes, and a greater eredit to the religion he practises; it gives 
enjoyment to leisure, comfort to rest, and dignity to success; 
tis a discipline of the will; the taste for 

against much 


ducation of th 


ra 


ring i 


the labor of acqui s 
higher things it imparts 1 st me 
: if mental power and knowledge that are its gifts 


that is evil; the 


enable one to expose error an d the truth 


at elevates man above the 


sree erere 
nS or weecrouontoearretrint tert 
pats Sn eenee adacasahas 


: apace 
z ee nn nee 
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and the right, . 

moral ind weal : Precept, therefore, that one acquire the 
life make necessa raining which one’s salvation and calling in 
should be much Ree of counsel—and the, counsel is one that 
tunity of attainin in our times—that one who has the oppor: 
self and society - higher proficiency, to the advantage of 
1565. Examp! ould avail himself of that opportunity. 
Education.—(a) BD | of Sins Committed by Neglect of Necessaly 
of the mind Shak Niven sins against the duty of cultivation 
means of acquirin rough laziness or malice one slights thé 
themselves from seboak essary knowledge—as when pupils absent 
preparation to their le or give no attention to the teacher or 0? 
els nena’ me cole min 
-. J Indirectly one si oo ers ile 

one is responsi sere against the du 
intone ieee note habits that faced oe ee 
that the mind is al = as when one goes about so much socially 
ways In a whirl, or reads so much light liter™ 


ture that ev. : 
erything serio 
that the brain becomes slag Le ies @ hore, oF ovatents UE 


4 moral duty, and so a part 0 
ai gave to the Chosen People of 


ons h 
- ne aa much to do with the super? 
ce. Moral Theology, therefor 


attention to rules of health. ~The d 
7 e du 


~. bein ; 
g can be. reduced ties owed to physical well- 


to the. follow; 
wing :. 
d for the ma . (a). to secure for the 


and : 
the faithful observance by orthodot 


sits TO 
Proper subject-matter, if it gives some. 
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eatin aes the material from which the body is built and 
a hey should be used, however, 1n such a way as to 
serve their purpose. 

(a) Thus, the quantity 
according to the needs of the individu: 
80 will vary with climate, age, health, 
tinction of clean and unclean foods d 
Law (Rom., xiv. 14; Matt., xv. 17-20), 
same kinds or amounts of food and drink do not agree with all 
constitutions ; that overeating, undereating, and want of variety 
in diet are not conducive to good health. Physicians recommend 
that something raw be eaten every day and something indigest- 
ible at every meal, and that a person watch his weight, keeping. 
a little overweight up to middle life and a little underweight 


after that age..- ane ans : : 
(b) The manner of eating is of first-rate importance, since — 
petite or with 


the digestion is harmed if one eats without. ap 
n deep: subjects, or. polts the food, or 


ondiments. .:’ 


and quality have to be regulated 
al and circumstances, and 
and occupation.. The dis- 
oes not exist in the New 
but it is clear that the 


1568. Fresh air, 
the continuance of vitality de 
Hence, we may well: heed. the following rul h 

) let in fresh air and sunshine to the | 


lay down on this point: (a 
work, and exclude dust and smoke; 


places where you live and ; 
(b)_wear light, loose and porous clothing, 50 t 

he open alr pa 
ninviting, 


pend, is anot 


hat the skin may - 
rt of the time 
for sunshine _ 


or natural light is 

through the nose, and not t 

be deep, slow and regular, and one Si 
exercises several times & day; (e) sleep 12 a 

mn 2° : iT de ae ee ay : age ae ce Poe us " : 

or out-of-doors if possible. : A on boy Peery 
f life may not bear too heavily, and 
ae istries of renewal and 


e should take deep-breathing 
ell-ventilated room, 


restoration: -B 
be moderation: ©. 


5: Mt rE Ratt UN A me te A te: as eee ee nee 
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(a) Through excess, some harm their health by indulging in 
too much repose. A strong, healthy individual who remains 1 
bed from midnight till noon, or who gives most of the afternoon 
to a prolonged nap, is storing up more energy than he or she 
needs, and will feel the worse for it. Similarly, persons whose 
life is one round of vacations or diversions pay for their aimless 
existence in various kinds of mental or nervous disorders, to S87 
nothing of the moral dangers to which they are exposed (Ecelus, 
Xxxiii, 29). 3 ; 
(b) Through defect, on the other hand, some injure thet 
health by depriving themselves of the sleep or rest they ought 
to take. The time that should be given to repose differs with 
the individual. The young, brain-workers and the feeble at 
in greater need than others ; but there is no one who can dispens 
with his proper share of rest. It is sinful, therefore, to reduce 
. needed sleep by late retiring or early rising, or to work unremit- 
tingly to such an extent that the bodily powers and resistance 
become unequal to the demands made on them and unfitted for 
duties. According to Physicians, seven hours out of evel! 
twenty-four should be spent in bed, and the hours before mid 
night are much more precious for rest than the early morning 
hours. Some holidays and vacations are a necessity in these days 
of rapid and strenuous lifes. / 
1570. Physical exercise is a factor of good health, for it stirs 
up the circulation of the blood, assists digestion, and rids the 
body of surplus weight. Moreover, it has great value for the 
Mind (to which it gives diversion and refreshment) and for the 


soul (since it promotes temperance and chastity). If taken in 
the form of sports, physical exercise is a training in codperation 
“with others, in loyalty. 


with | , discipline, and fairness. But health is 
impaired. by excess as well-as by defect in exercise. - 


(a) Examples of over-exercise are athletes who carry on eB 
durance tests to the poi 


forms of contests or matches that 
~~~ (b) Examples of under- 
- prefer to lounge about the h 
- selves; also those who work 


Overtax the heart, ete. - 


eaytio © 


nt of exhaustion, devotees of violent 


exercise are ablebodied persons who 
ouse all day rather than bestir them 
indoors all day and who from choice - 


‘had health. It is 


ride rather than walk, no mat 
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ter how short the distance they 


d 
Persons of sedentary life who can do so, shoul 


have to go, ete. playing at some game 


exercise every day, preferably out-of-doors, Wg, or doing: #0100 
like golf, taking a brisk walk of about five et raiser 
manual labor, such as gardening or re sitting, standing, 
nasties or setting-up exercises, and the eee experts on health 
and walking erect at all times are prescribed by = 7 
as very important. ve aE ge 
1571. Under the head of preventiv 
ought to.be attended to for the sake 0 
following: 


tive measures that 


ura 
eor ¢ are the 


f bodily well-being 


arded against. 
(a) In time of health sickness has 2 as protection against 
Suitable clothing and shelter must penne satist UA cultivated 
injurious effects of heat or cold; clea { ablutions, washing of 
by such means as daily baths, frequen t be avoided; 
teeth, tongue and gums; infections re be indulged in, and 
stimulants hurtful to one’s health mus and natural elimination 
attention must be given to daily, ert system. According to 

and to the exclusion eae a six glasses of water 4 day, 
ities, should dri hot. ee 
gases is often preferable anne oh e at saan 
(b) In time of sickness ofr of obligation to use the oF 
Tt 18 0 +g. to take ree 

quain 

the 

and medicines that are nite, Oe yecmneD 
ances or advertisements, but redge and skill 
tent physician in rene q.). But there 
fidence (Ecelus., xxxviil. ) 84 a 
have recourse to extraordinary ’g purse can 


to a more balmy clima in operation 


Hy an 
Similarly, a very painfol has dependents, 
is not obligatory, one alk divine aid. os 
life from the operano” © it to implore the ith good OF 


t ‘ 
in health, we should find has very much t0 {TT py, cheer 


f min : 
ee nae known, for ee oe keress “worry, 
titude helps digestion and pee 

ful attitude helps Sr” Bae 
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anger or ot : 
nia, i. oo stress will bring on dyspepsia, insom- 
therefore, the eee insanity. We should not gvetlonk 
pero ae ee 

a) Natura : - ; 
: ant disposition a of cultivating an even temper and a buoj- 
: of hurry and ee i kind of labor or occupation, avoidant! 
esting hobby or avo in one’s affairs, cultivation of some inte 
or work, use of ¢ cation that will vary the monotony of busines 
(e.g., pone ae Tecreations, whether of a more refined 
travel to historic shin friends, literature, music, art, the dramé, 
kind (e.g., stading Se scenes, ete.) or of a more mater 
' animals, witnessin ke of mystery or adventure, raising Pt 
liards, cards, ete & baseball games, races, ete., playing bi 
A sense of humax ee attending banquets. ’ pienies ete): 
health and not 0 and laughter in moderation are good for th 
7 (b) Relisings os to spirituality, ee 3 ae 
_ spirit. Christian 5 actices are all-important for cheerfulness ° 
faith thinks or Wille oe indeed, is in error when it holds that 
ence, for evil isa salad and disease and death out of exist 
one of many enemies i but virtue and a good conscience ni 
many supernatural : peace, and there exist in the Chur 

mind and ‘spirit. .~’ and eee 
spirit. aoe 

: oni 573., Persons alin 


hi 2: 
Ae sie goods (Matt., vi. 25- Rom iv 
US, ‘spiri hore? > XIV. 16) 25. ee 
a) Th Piritual ’ goods ans urea th | those 
a : an 
Tactise mortifieations by fastings, 


Whi : 
rhich, though afflictive to. the 


ae (b). Intellectual : 
Its not sinful .to d 
aoe evote oneself. eh 
mental ‘o. : ae elf to. studies. 
eee ccupations:in preference to apts ; 
EE BS ee fend OE Or 


» Provided all be done according | 


researches and other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


goods aire Be ee a ee 
etter than those of the body, andj Ployed for good, 


to shun it, not out 
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eae which would improve one’s physique, but not one’s 
ae . Itis even lawful for the sake of mental improvement to 
er some slight detriment to health. : 
‘ (¢) Publie good is greater than: privat 
is not only lawful but laudable to expose 
for the advancement of science or the welfare 0 
Many men and women in daily life do this as pa 
work, ee Bsn Dad cas 
_ 1574. Does charity to self oblige one to desire honors, such as 
dignities, titles, positions or rank, precedence, testimonials, eulo- 
gies, medals, decorations, monuments, and the like? ; 
(a) Charity to self demands that one strive to acquire the 
excellence that is expected of one, and so to be deserving of 
honor, For we must let our light shine before men (Matt.; v- 


16; Rom., xii. 17; II Cor., vii. 21). - pat 

(b) Charity to self does not require that one actually secure 
honors. ‘For one cannot force another to declare one’s praises, 
since he may be prejudiced or ignorant, and it is not seemly to 
sing one’s own greatness or merit (IL Cor., x. 18), except In 
self-defense (II Cor., xii. 11). Sep 

(e) Charity to self would req 


e good, and hence it 
health, or even life, 
f the community. 
rt of the day’s 


uire one to seek after an honor, 
if the honor were necessary and the manner of seeking jt honor-.. 
able. Thus, it is a duty to self to seek to obtain a diploma or 
certificate of good character OF proficiency, if this document 18 


needed to exercise the profession for which one has trained. ©." 
(d) Charity to self would forbid one to seek after sce 
if the honor would prove ha it could not be o aye 
in a respectable way. ‘Thus, if an honor rightfally sets ei 
another, or if-it were best ecognition af evil Cont 
it would. impose. obligations for which .one kno Se nae 
unsuited, or if it could not h ase ae 
charity to self would urge ya i By ape 1 
e) Charity to self in other i : e 
a nae aa when a dignity will be useful He will - = 
and is not sough vainglory OF por 
ot necessary and one is m: 


t 
, . it (as when it is n ; 
risy) or to forego to ontempt, bat out of some virtuo 


out of 


CO CLERC he te ae a Mn om eee 
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1575. Does charity to self require one to desire a good name! 

(a) Charity to self does require that one desire to be worthy 
of a good name, for one owes it to oneself as well as to other 
to be blameless (Phil. ii, 14-16) and to provide good things i 
the sight of men (Rom., xii. 17), 

(b) Charity to self does require that one desire to have! | 
good name, Spiritually, a good name is an advantage, fo 
many a one ig encouraged to continue in virtue by the 
aged from attempting or continuing a good life because he hs 
a bad reputation. Temporally also, a good. name is useful # 
necessary, for, if others do not trust us or respect us, we § : | 
find it difficult to secure employment or position, or to exerci# 
our office fruitfully, Hence, Scripture admonishes: ‘Take cat | 
of a good name, for this shall continue with thee, more than 4 
thousand treasures Precious and great’? (Ecclus,, xli. 15). | 

(ce) Charity to self does not require that one actually havé | 


a good name, since reputation may be lost through the work 
detractors or through one’s own unintentional imprudence, 
through circumstances over Ww. 


: hich one has no control. 
(a) Charity to self ordinarily requires that one seck to 3 
quire a good name, 


it, when gained, to recover it, when lost; for, as a rule, there ¥ | 
to be employed, however, should not be & | 
ying or duelling, to underminins | 


up by fidelity to the duties of one’s calling | 


d or rebuilt by good deeds, especially thos? | 
“by words of self-defense, vindicating one’s conduet, or- refuting 
aspersions or false charges. 20 6!38 oe on. iors 
- (e) Charity does not re 
when this should or may be sacrificed for the sak 1e highet 
; e of some highe 
- good, St. Paul faithfully practised what he preached, that 2° 


| 
| 
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opinion which others have of him, while many another is discour | 


oT 
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; ses 
dishonor might be reflected on the Gospel; and ee a d 
looked on him as a seducer and a nobody, a ue tradnvers that 
avaricious man. But the Apostle answer cei Gud sear, 
neither honor nor dishonor, neither evil repo : (II Cor, vi 
would move him from the exercise of his ministry : 
4 sqq.). 7 nless 
aie. Sacrifice of reputation is not _ es egos ad 
there is a proportionately grave reason anc ortant, not only 
(a) The end must be good and relatively Maputo iso if 
if compared with the good of personal ae third parties. 
compared with the public good and the ng eself to be defamed 
Examples: It would not be right to ant who deserved punish- 
in order to cover up the tracks of a rasca a aa is being done; 
ment, or to distract attention from an evi f justice or the suc- 
for the purpose would then be the defeat es a would not be 
cess of some sinful plan. In such cases i sacrifice of a good 
good. Neither would it be right to gerd to be gained in stage 
name for the notoriety and money Pro mane men of accepting 
or book royalties. The practice of epee rity, in order to be 
imputed faults, of which they are ee also sinful. Bfoney can- 
popular, or interesting, or a analasty with the een 
not buy back a lost reputation, ane P the judicious nie 
less is no compensa ee og the end is not important, 3 
loss of self-respect. 


: € 0 
compared with the enna than one’s 


quently be rights of others 
reputation, as when 4 P Jiseredit on on 
would give scandal or caper aren er: 
work, religion, family, oT " -xamples: aaa 

(b) The means must be 8® ceworthy, dra = 
tion to be ‘a good fellow g esteem, and the 

: t suitable ways 

profanity are not st o Ladd 
applies to pretending wicked: 
nary escapades ani 
ness in youth. he oll ‘a themselves. Again, 
profanity, (yin i ue as 


cirele which @ 
d vices to De these eases (drunkenness, 
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tivate humility does not justify one in giving scandal by a 
sorting with evildoers as intimates, or by conducting oneself i 
such a way as to lower the esteem or respect that is entertained 
for one’s position. The means used in those cases are at least 
evil-seeming and disedifying. : 
1577. Is self-detraction, that is, the 
fault or defect, lawful? i Monn 
(a) If there is question of faults or defects that aré of 8 
public nature and generally known, a disclosure made in a. 
spirit and in a proper manner, and from which beneficial and not 
harmful results can be foreseen, is lawful, and sometimes obligs- 
tory. Example: Balbus has calumniated his neighbors, and he 
now admits the fact, not to boast about or excuse it, but to 
satisfaction; he does -not repeat the details of his defamatoY 
remarks, but merely states that he wishes to retract what he of 
no right to say; he has every reason to think that his pres 
course will undo the harm caused by the defamation. Balbss 
does right in thus acknowledging his mistake. tees 
_ (b) If there is question of faults or defects not generalh 
known, the reasons for mentioning them should be more serous 
unless the sins are of a trifling nature. Examples: Caius une 
served a term in Jail for dishonesty, but he is now a.decent «itr 
zen. His family would be Seandalized and would feel disgra¢ 
if they knew this, But Caius thinks. it would be a suitable 
reparation to tell them of his former guilt. Caius is wrong. 
- speak of his past experience would only add.the sin of scands! 
to the old one, and there are other. ways in which he can © 
~ penance in further expiation of dishonesty. Claudius wishes i 
marry Sempronia, but the latter insists that there must be 
secrets between husband and wife, and that he must give he 


complete and accurate answers on 


certain questions about 1’ 
_ past career—for example, whether he hag ever been drunk 


: whether he has ever wished te be drunk, whether he has ever had 
questionable relations with 

_- not deceive Sempronia, nor 
- objection to the marriage, 


revelation of some rel 


other women, ete. - Claudius shoulé 
leave her in ignorance ‘of any serious 
even if she forgot to mention it in het 
to himself not to put himself-in het. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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power by giving her information which she would ea 
against him then or later. Titus has stolen a eas ioeaaie ‘ 
and, for the sake of getting advice and sone a dea aia ecal 
restitution, he consults a prudent friend who wil! Fr ein pe 
munication as confidential, just as if he ae ae a to this 
does not act against his own reputation by telling eee 
friend. re oany a ——(a 

1578. Confession of Sins against Charity aeanan ee as 
It is not necessary to declare in ee only of sins 
against the charity due to self, if there 18 bit directly intended; 
in which transgression of that charity was a by blasphemy, oF 
for to say that one has sinned against Go 


‘rst the neighbor by in) 
Se Ey fear hurt one’s own soul by 


tice, i ivalent to saying that rity to self, 
sin, “(b) Tt is necessary to declare a gone - ai who 
if one has expressly intended such a a na val is 80 enraged 
has been admonished to have care Lae oem to evil, and there — 
thereat that he vows to deliver his 80 + sin, he does not declare | 
upon proceeds to commit various kinds of 5 tioning these latter 
his true state of conscience by merely. coat (see 1307). 
sins. A case of this kind, however, 18 of Wy ighbor.—Charity t 
1579, The Commandment of Love io the chosen nation, was 
fellow-oreatures: especially. to ae ae internal love was nave 
commanded in the Old Law. (9) 100 oo. remembrance 0 
obligatory. The Lord forbade hat : llow-citizens 
injuries (Lev., xix. 17), and com 
(ibid.) and kindness to foreigne 


f fe 
ed Jove nd (Lev-, 
also obligatory: 


paar la 
ling in the help’: 
Alms and help 
‘i rnal love was as 
xix, 33). (b) Exte ve (Deut., ° 1, 


art of each A 
xxii. 22, 23; Lev.) : seventh and ee ae 
aa me he rendered the needy (Lev =. a , . ‘the 
assistan: ag aout ANS tage, the! 
Deut., xiv. 28, 29). 7 tament, which is the anh clearness 
1680. Jn, the ee aighbors ie, given WHER SS © 


y: 80. 
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and perfection. (a) Thus, internal love must be universal and 
modelled on the love which Christ had for humanity. Enemies 
are to be loved as well as friends, the bad as well as the good 
(Matt., v. 48-45), Gentiles as well as Jews, since there is one 
Lord of all (Rom., x. 12). The new commandment, whose ob 
servance will mark the faithful follower, is an imitation of the 
charity of Christ (John, xiii. 84, 35). (b,; External charity 
must be practised, even at the cost. of self-sacrifice (I John, iil 
16), for it will be regarded by Christ as done to Himself (Matt. 
xxv. 40), and will be the subject of interrogation and eulogy # 
- the judgment (Matt., xxv. 34-46). be 

1581. In giving the commandment of love towards fellow- 
creatures, our Lord indicated both the reason for the love and 
the mode in which the love should be exercised: ‘Thou shalt 
_ love thy neighbor as thyself”’ (Matt., xxii. 39). 

: (a) The reason for this love is that a fellow-creature is o7 
neighbor, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, our brother (I John, 
iv. 20, 21), our friend (Lev., xix. 18). He, like ourselves, is 
made to the image of God and is destined for the same beatitude. 

~ (b) The mode of thig love is that it should be similar, though 
not equal, to the love one has for oneself. Hence, the end ° 
loving our neighbor should be God, that it may be a holy loves 
the rule to be followed in loving him should be that we agteé 
with his wishes in good, but not in evil, that the love may be 
just; the manner of loving him should be that one wishes bil 
well, not that one only seeks pleasure or advantage from bin, 
and so the Jove will be sincere. For, as love of self must be holy: 
just and sincere, the same qualities are required in love of the 
neighbor. a BASSE Sass; 

1582. The following condition 
the love of neighbor which chari 

(a) Love must not be of a co 
kind, but must be sincerely beney. 
Those who wish to retain the eo 
neighbor because this redounds 
his wealth, influence, ete., 
themselves rather than the 


S must, therefore, be met 1 
ty commands: ; 

vetous or selfish or superficial 
olent and beneficent (see 1109)- 
mpanionship or association of 4 


while harming the neighbor, love 
neighbor. - Nor is love of neighbor 


to their own gain, on aceount of. 


: mains esas are also F” 
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or if it is manifested 
love includes benevo-._ 
when the occasion | 


genuine if it exists only in the emotions, 
”, in expressions of good will; for ate 
ence and will be translated into benelicence 
presents itself (James, ii. 14 sqq.; I John, i. 22)... Persons phe 
most ready to shed tears at the distress of others, oF ed ate un- 
profuse in compliments or good. wishes, are frequently oe 
Willing to assist othérs, especially if some sacrifice Selene 

(b) The love of the neighbor must not be a sinful aaah what 
or beneficence, but must desire for him and confer on 


: ht to 
oods, such as we OUs: 
are real, and not merely apparent aa who secure for others 


fice of those that are 
or position above 
charity, for 


natural motive. This motive is th 
80 that the neighbor is loved because a 
to communicate to him a share 10 . eat the 
and glory. The motive of charity 18 xem 4 
loves only one’s friends, when oa r good qualities, if 
or generosity, or admiration for ‘ i hy or humanitari 
no thought of God in this philanthroP st hor is. 
1583. The commandment of love & Toe leading 8 good 
: : , ts incere 
complied with as to tts a¢ ; ts of since 
Christian life... (a) Thus, the inter ayes 
Peace, joy, and merey are "er the 
the dead, or. a. devout recitator poral mercy are 
external acts of Spit eine to thei 
those who are giving accoh™” © 


g 
B. 
oO 
= 
ey 
I 
d 
= 
fee] 
a2 
2 
a) 
oe 
ae 
3: 
— 
bo 
— 


#8 - ¢ love of neig 


oa coca ore the mind, or ot 
mais present: (a) Thos, he: 


complied with. 
motive is not ac 


amen 
ee ra i: 
* Lan a en 
: acess: 


in time of si sdiddeo 
ee (e) Sd oni, are external acts of love. 
os h@) The act of charity may be RONG ee 
© Charity i ome y may be mad erie cere 
| Ghavity is called explicit with reference toe geen een 
Seer ce 2 “Geib ty “person or obj 
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motive direct : 
as will be uaa of neighbor, if it is present: virtually, 
are good in diismasel yes ase (b ) Natural motives of Jove thi! 
common intellectual ¢ sven as ties of relationship or nationality 
neighbor) do not d Pi other interests, the virtue or ability of8 
vided their fiene ied from the supernaturality of love, 
and the desire of be e is subordinated to the divine friendstip 
amount of natural eatitude for the neighbor. Even 4 certail 
on the contrary. ee is not inconsistent with charity 
one does good t 3 P arity is seen to be great, if for love of 
ing from a eee eee enemies, or waits on persons suffer 
1585, Fulfil si pe 
speak now paerira of the Commandments of Charity —¥* 
commandments of ne commandment of love, in which the othet 
which is scuimetided aac are contained (see 1550 b). The lore 
the side of the subj must have the following qualities: (8) 
at the proper ae who loves, it must be internal and mad’ 
affection, as well as cca is, one must love from the heart a0 
and renew the act if Abate and manifestations, and must ™ 
MACE the sit 
one must not only i: must be both universal and well-ordere 
8qq.), but one stick i all to whom charity is due (see 
esos in which Renan love according to the rank of 
~ 1586. The ‘ity is due (see 1158 sqq.). 
_ (a) It is ne Pod can be made in irae ways 
it is made in its m self, ‘when one elicits or expresses Jovei 
virtue distinet fro anifestations, when one performs an att © 
his whole heart are peal One who sincerely loves God with 
and hence acts of t eep the commandments (John, xiv. a), 
called acts of love, i apres, justice, fortitude ete “may 
: ire; (b) The act of Eres ce they are indications of love. 
desing rains ee wchaies sera esiuiced aga 
temporal ss » are internal acts of love; a ‘se al of 
estowed upon him, such ae ee 


a | 


on 
di 
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which is i +s 
Sonne eae itself, and not as included in another; it is called 
saothiens a erence to a person or object loved as included in 
coatned © ie means and end involve each other, or a part is 
ia . whole. Thus, he who loves God above all things 
his veigithe xplicitly and his neighbor implicitly ; he who loves 
plisitiy and - a future co-sharer in bliss loves his neighbor ex- 
a ae od implicitly (see 1549) ; he who ineludes all man- 
aleeeg common act of - love, ' gives explicit. love to the race 
wat ny) and implicit love to individual members of the race 
mentioned (e.g., enemies or strangers)... : 
oak 1587. For the fulfillment of the comman 
er acts of virtue are not enough. There must also be love. 
(a) Thus, as to charity towards God, our Lord declares that love 


of God is the great commandment on which the others depend, 
“Tf any man love 


and St. Paul makes salvation depend on love: 
oe our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema’”’ (I Cor., xvi. 
).. (b) As to charity towards the neighbor, the fulfillment of 


other commandments in his regard is inferior to the fulfillment 
and thus the command- 


the commandment of 
we are not 


dment of charity 


ments of justice to others are 
love. Innocent XI condemne 
obliged to love our neighbor by 4 
Enchiridion, n. 1160). 


ove of God, if silence 
of God. 


question. of external ; 
elear; but one is obli red to si 

would cause scandal or con 
Mere lip-service, however, wi 
and served from the heart (Matt., xxii. 37; Eph., vi- 6 ; TT Thess., 
lil. 5; ete.). eee srotgss oe wad eg! fase é a3 r 

- (b) With reaar r. 

charity is commanded (see ; 
also fed internal. charity, for we are bidden to 
as we love ourselves ( Matt, xxi. 39); 


neighbor, external 
). But there must 
love our neighbor 


~~ hate. But one who 


naturally: by a Christian or. naturally by 
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xv. 
ae ie heart (I Pet., i. 22). If a man distributed his 
sinful motives hous not out of love, but out of vanity or other 
nocent XI ¢ ; 4 $ act would not be an exercise of charity. I 
through pee is cares the proposition that we may satisly 
(Densinger, n. Pe Pty alone the precept of loving our neighbor 
. aa aa ee act of love be explicit? :(a) Love of 
God be loved ig icit, for the commandment of charity is ths! 
to be cbasived a e Last End, and the other commandments a 
End is that which gence eet ene (see 1120, 1547). ‘The Last 
while the mea ch is loved for its own sake, and hence distinctly, 
Love of the ae i loved for the sake of the Last End. -(b) 
neighbors in eighbor is required to be explicit as regards 
a Glinvley:4 seni when this is necessary for the preservation 
charity faeces God, or the fulfillment of obligations of 
“vldaal: orton re ioe it should be explicit as regards an indi- 
ternal works or re necessary for the proper discharge of ex 
~ able to overcom ne duties of charity, as when one will not be 
of charity whi ‘ : Hapetie n to hatred unless one makes an att 
c oo includes the person one is tempted t 
eab sanerinvdea 4 ne his neighbor implicitly through an act 
ve of God, and neglects no external duty © 


charity t : ; 
with fhe lae i see is considered to have sufficiently compli 
1590. The Inten TY circumstances. efit 


Love for God (a ae 
: — This i Pa 
wills God as the: ba 8 intention is actual, when one express! 


of loving G ove: i 
g God epics things does not require an actual refer’ 
‘ to His love (see 1120, 85, 86)... 


-\.. later on by reason of the: 
a one the acts of love th 
_ the poor and do not think of God as they give the al 
oe eae Dosen ees Gao es Belo ae 


tion of ‘Performing All Good Works out of 


a non-Christian, an¢ 
‘Persons give alms t0. 
ms, the i, 


‘emery neater : 
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works are not actually, but virtually and explicitly done for His 
love. The commandment of love of God, as we shall see (1593 
sqq.), obliges one at certain times to elicit an act of love of God 
as the Last End, loved above all things else (in unbelievers it 
must be an act of natural benevolence, and in believers an act 
of supernatural charity); and, since such an act includes a con- 
secration of one’s works to God, the commandment requires like- 
wise at certain times a virtual and explicit reference of good 
works to the love of God. j eR OM 

: (e) The intention is virtua 
previous act of love of God influencing a 


1 and implicit, when there is no 
present act, but this 
ter and object to the 


it to be chosen by the agent. 
no offering of his works to God, giv : 
mercy, or honors his parents out of love of piety, or 
debts out of love of justice, he has explicit love for virtue ang 
implicit love for the Author and End of virtue. The command- 


ment of love of God, being affirmative, does not oblige one at 
all times to elicit acts of love of 
hence, apart from the 
ment calls for ape 
for the sake of God suffices to exe fyi 

1591. Applications of. the Preceding Paragraph. Gy A 
Christian who makes acts of love of God at the oo ne 
fulfills the commandment of loving God with his a a ae - 
the precepts of doing all things for the glory 


(Col, ii. 17). 
>» (b) An infidel invin 
who makes acts of na 

d, does no’ 
eset natural love. ~ 


> law: of 
ne the la Loe no Way refe 
1 or supernatural, sins 
Lge intended is small (e.g. an alms given purely oat 
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of vainglory) ; it is mortal, if the evil is grave (e.g., an alm’ | but depends on the gradual development of the moral conscience, 


given for the purpose of seduction into serious sin). ; 
1592. It should not be inferred from what has: been said on 
the qualities which charity must have, or the influence it must 
exercise, that the duty of love of God is only for the perfect, of 
that it is with difficulty accomplished. (a) On the contrary, 
charity is a universal obligation, for it is the first commandment 
(Matt., xxii. 38), and he who does not love is accursed (I Cor, 
xvi. 22). (b). Neither is the commandment hard (I John, v. 3); 
for nature itself inclines one to love the Supreme Good, and ai 
helps one to remove the impediments to a love of friendship = 
will cling to God above all. The observance of the comman® 
ments indicates that one is guided habitually by love, while : 
devout recitation of the Lord’s Prayer is an actual expression 0 
that love; and hence conscientious persons should not worry lest 
they. may have been wanting in God’s love. 
1593. ‘With reference to the times when the precepts of chat 
ity oblige, we should distinguish three kinds of precepts: (a) 
_ the negative precepts forbid sing against charity (such as hatre 
‘envy, scandal, ete.), and they oblige at all times; (b) the positiv? 
precepts of external beneficence oblige when. occasion is vais 
88 was said above (see 1210 qq.) ; (c) the positive precepts ° 


internal love oblige at certain special times, as will now be & 
‘plained. oie nee 


. 1594. The prece 


Pt of love of God obliges directly—that is 
by reason of the vi 


rtue of charity itself—at the following cae 
life, that is, of the use ° 
3 (¢) at the close of life, or when one i8 
Denzinger, nn. 1101, 1289). _ ee 


the duty of having a supreme purpose in life and of doing 


ment does not coincide nec 
child’s age (e:9., the seventh yea") 


Teaso: 


and may be earlier or later according: to intelligence, surround- 
ings, education, ete. (see 932). Se eho 2 
(b) The act of love of God here signifies the turning to Go 
as one’s Last End, but it may be made either formally or virtu- 
ally, according to the knowledge had. A formal act of love of 
God is made, when one has explicit knowledge, either through 
faith or through natural reason, concerning God as the Supreme 
Good and Last End, and when one loves Him as such. A virtual 
act of love of God consists in a resolution to direct one ’s life 
according to reason, or in a love of the goodness of virtue; for 
in such an act there is implied a love of the Author and End of 
Moral good. The faithful who cannot remember having made 
this first act of charity when they came to the use of reason, 
should not disturb themselves at this, for the commandment was 
fulfilled by any service they freely offered to God. af 
(c) The reason for requiring an act of love at the beginning 
of the moral life is, that in that moment one has the choice placed 
efore one of good or evil, and that faith, hope and charity, being 
eo damental precepts, should precede the other virtues of the 
aw, a ih 
1596. Ignorance as Excusing from the Act of Love of God.— 
(a) Ignorance of God as the Author of the supernatural order 
€xcuses from the precept of supernatural love or charity, if it is 
invincible ignorance. Thus, a pagan who knows nothing of reve- 
lation does not sin by omitting an act of charity towards God. 
(b) Ignorance of God as the. Author of the order of nature does 
Not excuse from a natural act of benevolence towards God, if 
© Person in ignorance, though an infidel, has sufficient use of 
n, for ignorance of God is then inexcusable (Rom., i. 20). 
1597. The Obligation of the Act of Love of God throughout 
Life—(a) The existence of an obligation to make frequent acts — 
of love of God during life is a consequence of the preponderant 
Part played by charity among the virtues (see 1115 sqq.), for 
ow is one to regulate one’s life according to the virtues, if 
one does not frequently renew that virtue which is the inspira- 
ion and direction of all the others? The Old Testament requires 


_ admonish care} 
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ntly in 
that one have the commandment of love of rus panes 
one’s thoughts (Deut., vi. 5-7), and-in the depend (Matt, 
‘is called the commandment on which all the cua ore 
Xxii. 37~40).:: The Church has condemned ee av penn 
infrequent performance of the act of love—sue sein 11 
lifetime, once in five years—sufficient. (Denzing , 
157). ae weet als : ey with 
: o The details of this obligation—that is, the frequency 


‘God must bt 
which and the times at which the act of love of :G 
‘made under 


authorities, 
guided perha 
munion, rega: 
sus, hold for 
of overcomin 
for more th 
love of God 


1998. None of th 
ered ag demonstrat, 
life this offers no. 
‘Practical rules th 
(a) Those wh 
-Tegarded as havin 
- Of God, for « 
xiv. 23), <5. 


1 (b) ‘Those who live habi 
itself, -no d 


sid 
© Opposed opinions just given can ae 
ed and theoretically certain. But i ted 8 
difficulty, and the following are boaide 
at may be acted on: =. ¢ be 
0 live habitually in the state of grace may 
g fulfilled "> (Job 
if any man love Me, he will keep My word poe 


tually in an occasion of sin of es 
oubt neglect the commandment of love of God; 
it is not necessary that th ee: 
to. their Confessor, since. it is understood in the mention ont 
Occasion of sin or bad habit. The confessor, however, oug 
S$ Penitents about the obligation. of love of ae 


bat 


hat; when h 


| 1. In practice, 


lene 
€Y accuse themselves of the om the bers f 


God | ° = 
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| sin revokes the 
‘of recitation of the Our Father, ete. setae one is not 
direction of one’s works towards God, re fter repentance, a 
lige to renew that direction immediately a to some authors 
|delay beyond four or five months according 
' would be notable. ‘the Close of 
- pen Obligation of the Act of Love of A Sieh tee one is at 
Life—The duty of making an act of love o the following cases: 
ithe point of death is admitted by. all for ake an act of love 
(a) the dying person is directly obliged to m 
| of 
‘fication, 
| ceive t 


ot re- 
as when he is not in the state of co erent : 
he Sacraments; (b) the dying eve ee cannot securely 
_ to make an act of love of God when ene pre a 
| Struggle against temptations to despair, dou . God at the tim 
putt: The duty of making an act of love 0 ome authorities 
| when death is near is considered as doubtful by , (a). when. the 
When the following points are morally aire th the duty of 
| dying person has already sufficiently complie Nea just before 
Making an act of love (e.g., when he eeapeae st of grace (e.g., 
| 8 fell into danger of death), or is now in the sta nS series 
e has received absolution with aren a will not 
| after the danger) ; and also (b) when the ne ae of charity to 
; pose himself on account of omission are of Sy eee 
(Ne folation of any "the peck a ieeaee the dying per- 
follows: rs Fs ivation. if 
| Son eer remind the dying person of the obligation, 


l : otives and 
it appears certain, and should suggest to him the m 


f lore | ™ 
sufficiently the commandment © Ritual e 


: Sven, 
Bog BONE eos) a | (b) 


of the 
assist him in pronouncing the form. In many manuals 


i i e are 
xhortations and aspirations suitable for. ie alas : 
The priest sdiauld ceternintna the act: of love of God, even: 
though 

f 


Tesult from his doing so. For this will Dekter ants hed 
or entrance into eternity. ERE SE Spee - e 
“-(e) He should not speak of the act of love of God, if the 


6 re justi- 
God when this is the only way in which he can secure j 


a i 
the obligation does not appear Serum ft no hari w 


on is uncertain and harm would result: from ‘his doing ae 
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ane ne person is in good faith, and would be much 

1602, Th old about the act of love to be made). 
precept of i wep have spoken of the obligation which the 
itself. Ther Heed imposes directly, or by reason of charity 
of some iva 1s also an obligation that is indirect, or by re#s? 
(a). Thus ee commandment distinct from charity. 
bound to mak y reason of a virtue distinct from charity, o¢8 
means of oi an act of love of God, if this act is the only 
fers severe i ng Sin against that virtue. Example: Titus suf- 
of God kee oe to injustice, and finds that only the love 
should ‘ale s im from injustice. In temptation, therefore, be 

(b) By vr. n act of love of God: ee ae 

charity fees ace of a commandment distinct from that af 
one cannot Paeediiat to make an act of love of God, if otherw® 
if a person has to rightly the commandment in question. ‘Thus 
~ or solemnly t aes or administer a Sacrament of the living, 
y to administer a Sacrament, when he is not in the 


State of grace and ha. 
; as F sot : 
tion, he is obliged to oo opportunity of receiving absolt 


includes an act of love of God 


» 1603. An implici : ny 
An implicit love of neighbor is contained in every ™ 


_ act of love of God (se 
: eek: e 1549, 1586 i love © 
neighbor must be explicit (see 1880) put oe oo : 


(a) Thus i ae ge 
, One is bound to explicit love directly (or by reas” 


of charity itself), when the. 
charity requires an 


accidens, 


licit love indirectly. (or by reasoo 


when apart from such & 


an act of perfect contrition, which 
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plicit love that other virtue cannot be exercised as commanded. 
Example: Balbus is often tempted to defraud Caius, and does 
not resist the temptation successfully, unless he puts himself 
into a charitable disposition towards Caius. - 
_ 1604. The Necessity of Charity—(a) The habit of charity 
is necessary as a means (see 360, 785) for all persons, infants 
included, so that without it no one can be saved. For it is only 
with this virtue that one possesses the divine indwelling (I John, 
iv. 16), and is made a friend of God. Those who have not the 
wedding garment of charity are cast into the outer darkness 
(Matt., xxii. 13). oe oe 

(b) The act of charity is’ also 
tion to all adults, for it is only by actual charity that they turn 
towards their Last End, and without actual charity they are In 
death (I John, iii. 14). A person who.is justified through at- 
trition joined with a Sacrament receives grace and the habit 
of charity, and by his voluntary acceptance he consents oe 
divine friendship and thus makes an act of charity. 

(ec) The act of charity is obligatory under grove P gids 
the beginning of the moral life, frequently during life, aes 
the hour of death (see 1594sqq-)- pee. 

1605. Is it souls that a sin against the love of God be ae 
venial? (a) The imperfection of the act makes such a sin only 
venial, as when without full delibe 


obligatory act of love. (b) The ener . ae és ce 
. : *e ee act ut not ¢ if 
such a sin venial, when it is aside from, f love of God with eulp- 


love of God, as when one makes an act Ot king, opp 
able lukewarmness. Venial sin is not, strictly ae i Tove 
to the commandment of love, since it does not destiny 


1606. -As the order of charity is comm hom 
law of charity, one is obliged not only to ae at sian 
love is commanded, but also to give greater love upinone sy 
greater loveisdue. = 

(a) God must be loved : 
loved with the whole heart (Deut., : 

(b) Self must be loved more than the neighbors 


necessary as a means of salva- 


shove all creatures, since He is to be 
yi. 5; Matt., x. B7)e08" 


ration one wishes to omit an. 


anded as a part of the 


for love of > 


a eT Oe PO A NT 


paneer es asi 
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neighbor is commanded only as like to that of self .(Matt., xu 
(ec) One should love one’s neighbor. more than one’s ow2 
body, since we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren 
(I John, iii, 16). The claims of self and of the neighbor to love 
are in the following order: the spiritual goods of self, the cen 
ual goods of the neighbor, the bodily goods of self, the bodily 
goods of the neighbor, the external goods of self, the external 
goods of the neighbor, ae 
(d)- Among neighbors, those who are better or. more neatly 
related to self should be given the preference in love; for we 
should do good to all, but especially to those who are of the 
household of the faith (Gal., vi. 10), and those persons are s¢ 
cially blamed who have no care for their own and for those of 
their own house (I Tim. v. 8). ‘The claims of neighbors 00 ee 
help (as was explained in 1176 8qq.) rank in the following order: 


wife, children, parents, brothers and sisters, other relatives 
friends, domestics, Citizens o 


and, finally, all others, -.- 
_»» 1607. The order 


~~ mode intrinsie.to th 


» (a) Henee, outside ‘cases 9 
charity requires that one give h 
that corresponds with the externa] 
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that the internal love be in proportion to the external ee 
assistance one should give. Thus, if a parent and a eam ie 
are in equal necessity, more help and more Jove as eaten 
parent; but if a stranger is in need, and a parent = a ait niles 
more help and more corresponding love, as to t ie pe a 
case, ar he stranger. - 

1608, i aad be Sais, however, that there 1s a. pworeld 
love of the neighbor. is ey ee ich 

(a) Obigatory love is that which is nee pres 
is due another as a debt, such as love for God, i oe gallows 
allneighbors in general, ete. The amount of canis for no 
creatures that is obligatory is, of course, ide tically fixed, 
creature is infinitely lovable; neither is it ener to circum- 
for, as said above, it may be greater or lee meee ai it should 
stances; but it is comparative or relative—t $4 ae sata 
agree with the higher or lower claim to exter vier 
heighbor has on one. ge Tg ee teh is 2: 

<b) Optional love, or love of pala inoi gre aa : 
net commanded, but which may be given lawfu he stranger. As 
friendship outside a case of ne face “neither is there 
there is no precept regarding this aren Cee those to". 
any precept regarding the order of eed that is obligatory — 
whom it is given, and one may invert oe ig ther and a cousin’ ” 
as regards commanded love. Thus, gee ae ueath to which 
are both well-to-do, and one has property oe 
neither of them has any right, it is not ne some to the cousin . 
more to the cousin and less to the brother, Rowever that in the 
and none to the brother. This oe order of charity h 
matter of obligatory love the ET ea ieay ecg 
been shown the brother (as explained coe en “ 


art 11: THE GIFT OF WISDOM 


28 : Sanna Theologica, TI-If, aa. 45, 46.) 
- 1609. Wisdom is the G@ : - 
sponds with and serves the : ie 2 : 


nst charity to leave’ 


ot ee charity. (ese 150. snd, & 
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808 sqq., 1 
+ 1041 
The following i ; and hence it is discussed in this place 
the Nature of the Git eee ee i ) 
the Gift of Wisdom « t of Wisdom; (b) the Persons wh . : 
pertains especially ic - the Beatitude of the Penna whieh 
° en pias to Wisdom isdom ; (d) the Sin of Foolishness, which 
- 80 far is it fro rote ; 
Theology to the lens improper to give some space in Moral 
only to higher mystici of the Holy Ghost (as if they pertained 
them. The Gifts cism), that it is even necessa a : asi 
Important part ‘in i essential to salvation ead ois oe 
or reinforcing the petbasaee spiritual ‘life, whether in ceasing 
Hah Holy Spirit. Man iv or in giving immediate direction from 
ut it is man’s part to is true, does not set them into action, 
for them, and to hea peat them, to hold himself i di oss 
art The. Gifts af pt ae whispered capri gt aol 
‘ e 
gee and of the Christian Tema cacen besa : 
: atur ¥ 
e of the Gift of Wisdom.—Wisdom is 


defined as ‘< 
a habit for judgi 
Cause, the Supreme ied things in the light of their First 


& (a) Wisdom . 
is 
Thus, a man in die: 


| 
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of thi 
sl pice purposes ; but it is not every wisdom that 
fale aviedons gs according to the Supreme Good, and there is a 
perfect wood (see 1623) whose canon of excellence is the im- 
Hekeee baa to Supreme Good. The Gift of Wisdom, 
evil (Jer : sate from sinful wisdom, which is wise at doing 
palais ie = 2); from particular wisdom, which understands 
and trans and practice of some science, art, oF profession, 
fully auch erefore to decide correctly and to arrange success- 
sueaiet matters as fall under a special kind of activity, as in 
‘4 ne or architecture or strategy (I Cor., ii. 10). 
the pale things that make up the object of Wisdom are, in 
nerd piace, divine things (e.g., the attributes, plans, govern- 
, Operations of God); and, in the second place, created 


thi : 
ings, whether in the speculative order (¢.9-, mind and matter, 
or in the practical 


good and evil, science, religion, history), 
a ena L Wisdom contemplates the divine 
thin es from faith or the beatific vision, and then, with the 
the gs of God as its rule, it judges the things of earth and directs 
(I oe of men: sudgeth all things”’ 
K or., ii. 15). ‘Thus does 
nowledge and of Counsel ; for Kno 
with secondary causes and rises from t 
while Counsel is not a speculati 
response to direction given by t 
of conduct. 

(e) The Gift of 
lect, ‘a wisdom descending 
Hence, while it resembles the virtu 
Judges human and divine 
it differs from that virtue, 
jects, on account of its different way. 
philosophy judge correctly because 
investigation of reason ; but the Gift 
ment because it depends, 
on @ supernatural knowledge had : 
ease of the blessed) and ‘a supernatural exp nents es 
through charity... Wisdom may. exPTess itself, indeed, in the 


wledge is conce 
he ereature to the Creator, 

ve but a practical Gift, and is a | 
he Holy Spirit for the guidance 


rfection of the intel- 
from on high”’ (James, iii. 15). 
e of Wisdom, which. also 
first causes (see 145), 
erence to the same ob- — 


Wisdom is an infused pe 


they employ 


alysis Or argumentation, 
through faith i 


a eee 


At amare 
iy tg ig 

Bier sate 

ae 
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concepts and me 
through pietoratengs of philosophy or theology, but it is not 
Hotei wa and judges : 
of Wisdom is infused into the soul ‘along wit 


sanctifyin, : : 
g grace; for, like the other Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 


it is intended 
the control pea rere through the action of the Holy Spirit 
the limitations of th y Brae which is imperfect. on account of 
is an ordinary and = virtues. The Gift of Wisdom, therefore, 
not be confused with ormal fact in the spiritual life, and must 
dC ponoe rare and extraordinary phenomena—with 
the Apostles and te c Cor., xii. 8), which was granted to 
“é Gwiths the clans ‘euuten platian other preachers of the faith, nor 
innocence, nor with ae tion of God bestowed in the state of 
joyed by Christ and e infused knowledge or light of glory ¢ 
while-all- who axe : some of the Saints while on earth: Thus, 
dom, comparatively the state of grace possess’ the Gift ‘of Wis- 
. dom”’—that is ie Bes few have received the ‘‘word of wis 
Mid es 
language the eieatha wate to them with ease and in suitable 
supreme causes. Both of these mysteries and their relation 0 
i nae of Wisdom baie nics Seo but, while 

nctificati y each: indivi i 

for the aes Paneth of wisdom is sear eka ei =a yb 
ion: of others.:: y in certain eases 


~~ 1611. From . . my 
the foregoing definition it is seen that “Wisdom 


belon i 
gs both to the will and to the intellect 


: (a) ‘In its : ih 
>. sight judgmen eit Wisdom belongs: to the will.’ The cause of 
- of the intellect whi cate of divine things is either the suitability 
of the will which cenit well how to judge, or the suitabilit 
who is well Noni ema towards divine thin : Thus he 
Mu eas oF aio ke le correct decision 
and he who is chast ity as it falls under the inquiry of sort 2 
_ even without moral € will judge correctly about ie a f 
‘science, but from the pi ed ears 


. the virtue. The i 
Oe gas . The -intellectual’:virtue: of = 

aright bee ase virtue-of . 

ee Gift seat the intellect is sound. Be eco then, jadges ie 
_ Gift of Windom is right in it judgments, beease the bat the 


"in Coloss., ili. 16-17, 7 
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in on tabi] $.. sat 
sage he Sees ae judging about the things of God: ‘Give 
; ves, and he will understand wh: I say”’ - 
iP andor aah ge 
aad . pa nahin Wisdom belongs to ‘the intellect, for it 
iy ie se a gment, and this is an act that is exercised, not 
puiee wie 1ons, but by the reason. © Through love the soul be- 
a, spirit with God (I Cor.,-vi. 17), and the will experi- 
than nd sweetness of this union (Ps. xxxiii. 9); the intellect 
ges concerning the divine’ which has been: the: object 


of ‘its 7 F 
mystical communion. The Gift of Wisdom, built as it is 


on fai . fi 
aith and charity; differs utterly from private interpretation 
ith) and from the Mod- 


oe (which is subversive of fa: 
faeieen a te of the divine (which is explained as a natural: 
divine as by a special religious: sense of a reality that is 
1612 mn only subjective and unknowable). 9 
Gent 4 mn rom the definition and explanation of the Gift of Wis- 
lativge: 0 follows that this Gift is practical as: 
He Primarily, Wisdom is speculative, 
ee e things in themselves before one appl 
ings; and, moreover, the object 


first truth in the order of knowledge or speculation. It is by. 
her intellectual Gifts or extra- — i 


Wisdom, then, as well as by the ot a 
nplation is 


ordinary graces, that the act of supernatural contem 


exercised; but Wisdom, more perfect 
cends at once to things that are heavenly, divine and eternal, 
erfection every known — 


and thinks of God as transcending in p 

or knowable degree of created excellence, and as being most true, She 

most beautiful, most lovable (Eph., iii. $ID) oe wees 
--(b): Seeondarily, Wisdom is practical, 

templates is the supreme rule of action, 28 well as the 

Thus does the higher 

found separate in lower vi 

virtue of Wisdom and the 
- 4613, The practical uses of the Gift of ‘Wisdom are indicated _ 

“Pe, 6: {Let the word of Christ dwell in you — 


Gift of “Wisdom unite in 1 
rtues—the 


well as specu- 


“for one must consider 
jes: them to other. 
of Wisdom is God, who isthe 


than the other Gifts, as- 


for God whom it con- — :| 
‘first truth. ‘ 

itself what are — 4 
speculative quality of the oe 
practical quality of Prudence (see | 


seat toe ee a ‘ 
Sian eaten ea tiie 
foe 
: eh i it 
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undantly, in : 
other in te he prrlaee, teaching and admonishing one al 
in your hearts % G “4 and spiritual canticles, singing in grace 
work, do all in th od. All whatsoever you do in word or in 
with Wisdom as nis fl oe bales 
time. Let your Spee ‘bin that are without, redeeming the 
(a) Thee biteniplatic always with grace, seasoned with salt.” 
tion in the truths of f weve of divine things is useful for instruc: 
and admonishing o aith and the duties of religion (‘‘ teaching 
divine, like the eaaieae? "}) | Zor the mind becomes fn 6 58 
of God and ngs on which it dwell i 
- (b) Windom hele and of the means aint an 
with reverence a DE CHE to fulfill the duty of praying to God 
to God’’); for Wisdom mak devotion (‘singing in your hear’ 
‘i ma : 
mt ag Sarah of the things of God. rare 
Pe irect: ‘ od... 
name of Christ’) as in both words and works (do all in the 
light of eternity and ieee cleats which judges things in the 
a . matters of seni of divine charity will not 
It enable ; a 
ae the a - De by opportunities of edification 
er love of: ‘ e example of a life di 
Roma by kindness and sees are 
_ 1614. Wisdom is 57 and religion in the sight of the world 
with the other six eel of the Holy Ghost and is numbe 
Spirit of the Lord S ieeiaccie ie of the Spirit: “And the 
ie (Is., xi. 2). ‘Test upon him, the Spirit of Wisdom, 
(a) Likeness t eer pumps 
Ghost are energi o the Other Gif ts—The Gi ae. 
eat -of en diffused in the powers of FS the Holy 
:Just.as the iicmentuis governance of the indw ie ee 
_-- governance of reas bees are the instruments pare al 
ity), unlike th on. The infused virtues snes) 
; eciae ‘ eg., f - 
acquired virtues ee says 


do not ‘suffi or t Vv these 
ce f h 
he. government: of the soul; for, while 
, 


latter ar ‘0 ure d 
e@ aecordi 
rding to nature, the former surpass nat 


"are received by it i 
ene : y.1t im é 
“which perfectly... Hence ° 
eo fom earth suppleuent ithe pare ira a = ee 
: See s ee virtu: ‘ rengt ening = 


Hsontetaaimhantemaornniiannierventciemmtteen taint 
rheaetnnaettteatintetrnn 
ya enna en pea 


_ erated ias i 

pe ie Isaias in the first place, is also given the 

| tin g the Gifts by theologians, 
, More universal scope, and the 
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them agai ae 
fees wick fe vices, developing secondary acts of the 
the blessed in aes only initiate, and in heaven perfecting 


(b) Unlikeness to the Other Gifts-—Wisdom, 


which is enum- 
highest rank 
on account of its gr 
directive power it exercises. 

es Char- 


Fittin nage 
gly, then, is Wisdom assigned as the Gift that serv 


it 
eee of the virtues: Charity loves God above call 
(Wis. ee sdom dwells with delight upon the object of this love “3 
directin " 16), looks upon life with the eyes of love, and in 
the ee its human actions communicates to them something of 
isi and sweetness of divine charity. ee ae 
Wisdom oe Persons Who Possess isdom.— The Gift of 
na m, as said above (see 1610), is given with sanctifyint 
ee ca hence only those and all those who are in God’s friend? 
P have this supernatural endowment. OR Bes 
for (a) Only those in the state of grace have’ divine Weeder = 
sabes lore.st God it is impossible ta right jude 
: ngs that is consequent on the re is : Be 
ality with divine things. Hence, it said: ‘eewisdom will NOY 
enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a 


(Wis, i.4). 2 © 


(b) All those who are in the sta ‘of grace ba 
of Wisdom, for man is 80 weak and the superte ived these Fk 
are so far above him that, eve? when be: bet a 
Virtues; he is unable to make proper use of eit 
them in time of temptation, — ae , 
mentary forces that i enable he 10 abi 
promptl. oice and imp ’ 
aes Be ritade, Poy 
value this virtue: 
world, to think on BO 007) a 
it the norm of his jucé se arrive at che 
3 + jt, mor Sheets nT eee Pe ea 
a Charity, nor Teta? , ® . fone 


eater eleva- 
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Gifts of the Holy Ghost, these Gifts are not had in the same 
way by all their possessors. Thus, the following points should 
be noted with reference to the Gift of Wisdom: _ : 
(a) The Gifts, like the infused virtues, are possessed habit- 
ually by baptized children and insane persons, and actually by 
-adults. Just as infants have the possession but not the use of 
certain natural gifts (such as reason and responsibility), 50 like- 
wise supernatural life and powers are granted them through 
baptismal regeneration, but the exercise of this life and of these 
powers is prevented by their inability to realize what they possess 
and.to make use of it.- The lack of bodily development, which 
impedes the use of natural reason, also impedes the use of super 
natural Wisdom. “tae : 3 + , 
.-.(b) The Gift-of Wisdom is had in itself by all who are ™ 
the state of grace; but in its éxtension, which is the ‘‘word 0 
Wisdom,’’ it is possessed only by highly gifted souls who have 
a special mission from God (see above, 1610 sqq.). » With sanetl- 
fying grace, each one receives the supernatural Gift of judging 
rightly about heavenly things and of regulating his conduct by 
them in so far as is necessary for the attainment of salvation; 
otherwise, we should have to say that grace is inferior to nature, 
and does not provide what is necessary for its end. But the 
ability to explain heavenly things so as to draw others to the 
truth, and to apply heavenly doctrines to the guidance of others 
so as to lead them to good, is one of the gifts freely given, which 
‘the Spirit divides according as He wills (I Cor., xii. 11): “T° 
one by the Spirit is given the word of Wisdom, to another the 
word of Knowledge, ete.’? (tbid., 8)... 9 9 ts he 
1617. The Gift of Wisdom in itself (i.e., as intended directly 
for the benefit of the recipient and not for the benefit of others) 
is also had in varying degrees. (a) Thus, different persons do 
not possess this Gift in equal measure; for. to some is gran 
the contemplation of loftier mysteries not granted to others, ad 
_ suprahuman Wisdom plays a greater part ‘in the direction © 
some lives than in that of. others. (b).The same. persons do-not 
“possess Wisdom in an equal degree at all times. Thus, in Bap- 
--tism all the Seven Gifts are received, but in Confirmation they 
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are in some way perfected, either in themselves by & cy, ene 
‘refinement or sensibility to the action of the Holy Spit : a 
Yegards their possession by their subject t rough - oe a ae 
ofthem, eee TE eternal 
1618. ‘The Exercise of the Gift of Wisdom.— (2) a pee : 
magisterium (i.e., revelation and the teaching ae internal 
the truths of faith to the mind of the believer. ~ ») Side sO” 
“Teacher, the Holy Ghost, illuminates the soul i makes ‘the 
that it ponders on the first principles aes t ctioila® “You 
‘love of them control its judgments, words, and a aueneatt qe. 
have the unction from the Holy One and know oo Boe 
- John, ii, 20), that is, all that is needed for salvat corre 
"1619. The Beatitude and the Fruits that lying 
Wis dom.—The Gifts of the Holy Ghost, by sup? vesting faith eee 
_is imperfect in the habits of virtue (¢-9+ nee we 
; Against dullness of perception, hope ase moe i 
_ 2gainst distaste for divine things), give 10" 
| tionment like to that which they will have * enjoymen a 
"tude, and to their exercise a correspon ts eorrespond. des 
| to the Gifts, which are most ered tas known a8 B pene 
- Most perfect or most delightful acts : Me eae SD geventh 
| and Fruits (see 159 sqq-). cresponidence OF HS called 
| (a) ‘There appears @ special co “for th shall regards 
beatitude (‘Blessed are the peact 
, the sons of God,’’ Matt., v9). ophe work 
| their merit, and as regards 200" 
i ? unity; 
the peacem? e a arring “ae enmity * 


| Sension and di 
soul, or to introduce 

| ‘The Wisdom that 15 caer the 

| Again, the reward PIO™ | og 

| > E + . of God, 4 

i be called the sons of the Son 0 
makes one the 1m of the Hoy 

| (b): The Frat © 


3 
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dom are * 
with re i 4 
(“The chari gard to God: chari 
. arity of . 2 ¢ arity ora t 
Joy, or delight ms 4s poured out in our ts bil ae 
ways,’? Phillip, i union with God (‘‘Rejoi iene v. 5.), 
God (‘There ig ee » peace, or ae ai He Lord . 
exviii. 165). The 7 peace to them that love deste 0 
neighbor are: goodn ruits that have reference t ge Ps. 
by sweetness (“The fr or an internal benevolen : h aoe i 
v. 9), and kindness ruit of the light is in all an ane 
ness (‘The Lord 1 , or.a beneficence accom Ae ness,’’ Eph., 
1620. St eae cheerful giver,’’ i ‘Co . = an 
is ie ili » lor., ix. 7). 
Uae Cee ee direct "i 
of peace to which it n actions (see 1612, 1613 ion whic! 
that is from above . conducts them, as ellos ) and the fruit 
easy to be p ma is indeed is chaste, then s: The Wisdom 
good fruits, without ; consenting to the good Sire mips 
mh justice is bed: ging, without fiat Ar cia ie 
a) Thus, fi in peace to them : 
(‘‘chaste’’), for ue pei directs pater ae peace.” 
(Ps. ex. 110). ear of the Lord is the a be free aa 
- (b) Next Wi Eee ginning of Wisdom 
? isdo * : : 
own soul, by followir directs one to work for sane ’ 
oneself (‘‘modest?’ ing moderation where peace within one § 
(“easy to'b ), by: seeking .advi one can decide for 
~ (e) Sn Adel meng advice where one is in doubt 
er, Wi se 7 
others, to be well i acmaaas directs one to b ae 
- Senting to the goo ate towards their panes towards 
tress (“‘full of mer ), compassionate and bh PE bene (or 
critical in criticizi cy and good fruits’’) elpful in their dis 
- dissimulation’’) ng their defects (acace sale or hyp 
OP owt y, Wisdom, ee ee ye 
of righteousness. sc having sown in Pore ae Falyht send 
order, true Wisd se. wisdom . leads ce, reaps the peace 
 1600.."The Sing Opponed t Were ee 
dullness—that is. th pposed to Wis deena eee: : 
in spiritual things — want of all or of oe as blindness and 
Be Oe: are opposed to the Gn atc tae 


ael 


or : 
of sufficient good judgment about 


ln a 
ot sound in affairs of this 


i 
; 


3 
} 


t 


_efeti camed by ate, a 
1623. Just as true Wisdom see « foolishness 0 the world, ces 
ip does true foolishness see™ wisdom to the world: (I Cort 
sqq.). There is @ counterfeit. wis on : fo lishness 
and. whte «dom 88 


» end j 
_ €nd in some created goods 


4 


2» «6 
Piaget sensual, devilish + *. 
bas chief classes of 
| wise aim above all things at am Sabai: . 
other external nes earthly WTO yy goods (amine 
i all the: 


| 
j 
| 
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(see 912 + 4: 

), o stupidity and foolishness—that is, the want of all 
fee 2 Foolishness is defined as 
ican Me os to some moral defect, 
Chief Goo aa ge meney. about the Last 
= Hoe Aurea is slow and darksom: 

(b) ay which is alert. and discerning. 
éf Bina is a defect of judgment, and s° differs from the sins : 

(ec) i ess and dullness of heart. — ae 
life and t is an error of judgment 

the things of greatest value, 
od persons, whose J 


the j : 

the innocent simplicity of many go 
world. 

oral fault. and is 


darkness of — : 
s it difficult © 
gs and the 


‘ty slowness and 
and that make 
End of thin: 


e, and thus the contrary aN 


about the chief concer of 
nt ig different from 


. It is brought on by m 
entified with invincible ignorance, 5 
in ‘the weak-mind oe 


before God... St. James (iti 15) 
1. and these” 
Some 


wisdom." (a 
worldly Wis@O™ ind inc 
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(Ps. xiii. 1) 
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perior General (C. 1395, §3). Nevertheless, books which require 


&@ more expert scrutiny, or in regard to which, for salutary re 
sults, the judgment of the supreme authority seems to be re 
quired, should be referred by the Ordinaries to the judgment of 
the Holy See (C. 1397, §5). 

It is, of course, the duty of all the faithful, and especially of 
clerics, to denounce pernicious books to the proper authority ; but 
this duty is especially incumbent on clerics who have some &- 
clesiastical dignity, such as the Legates of the Holy See and the 
Ordinaries of places, and on those who are eminent in doctrine, 
as for example the Rectors and Professors of Catholic Universi: 
ties. 

_ The denunciation is i be made either to this Congregation 
of the Holy Office or to the Ordinary of the place, giving by all 
means the reason why it is thought the book should be forbidden. 
The persons to whom such a report is made have a strict duty to 
keep secret the names of those who make it (C. 1397, §1,2,3)- 

» . Finally, Ordinaries of places and others who have the care 
of souls should duly inform the faithful of the fellowing: 


 Oveasions proximate spiritual danger, sin 
accordingly, permission to use forbidden 


natural law (C. 1405, §1). 


a) The prohibition of books has the effect that, unless due | 


permission is obtained, the forbidden book may not be published, 
nor republished (without making the corrections and obtaining 
due approbation), nor read, nor retained, nor sold, nor translated 
into another language, nor in any way. communicated to other 
persons (C. 1398, §1,2);  - 

_ b) Books condemned by the Holy ee ¢ are ‘considered as for- 
~bidden everywhere and in whatever language they may Ms 
translated (C.1396); 

_-@) The positive ecclesiastical ja forbids aot ‘only ‘those books 
which are individually condemned by a special decree of the 
_ Holy See and placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, or which 
-are proscribed by particular Councils or Ordinaries for their 
subjects, but also the books which are forbidden by the common 


law itself, that is, in virtue of the rules contained in Canon 1399, 


ee which forbids in a general manner nearly all books ee an 
_ bad and, harmful, in themselves; 
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All the aforesaid conferences and meetings, public and nov- 
public, large and small, which are called for the purpose of af- 
fording an opportunity for the Catholic and the non-Catholi¢ 
' party, for the sake of discussion, to treat of matters of faith and 
morals, each presenting on even terms the doctrine of his ow? 
faith, are subject to the prescriptions of the Church which wert 
recalled to mind in the Monitum, ‘‘Cum compertum’? of this 
Congregation under date of 5 June, 1948. Hence, mixed congres- 


ses are not absolutely forbidden; but they are not to be eae 
without the previous permission of the competent Ecclesiastic 
to catechies! 


Authority. The Monitum, however, does not apply 
instructions, even when given to many together, or : 
ences in- which Catholic doctrine is explained to non-Catholic — 
who are prospective converts, even though the opportunity 7 
afforded for the non-Catholics to explain also the doctrine 
their church so that they may understand clearly and thoroughly 

_ in what respect it agrees with the Catholic doctrine and in 
it: differs therefrom. 

- Neither does the said Monitum apply to those mixed meetings 
of Catholics and non-Catholics in which the discussion does 0° 
turn upon faith and morals, but upon ways and means of defend: 
ing the fundamental principles of the natural law oF of the 
‘Christian religion against the enemies of God who are now 
leagued together, or where the question is how to restore 
order, or other topics of that nature. Even in these meetings, # 

: is evident, Catholics may not approve or concede anything ¥ 
_ is in conflict with divine revelation or with ne doctrine 0 
art even on. social questions. _ 

As to local conferences and conventions which are within te 
seope of the Monitum as above explained, the Ordinaries 
places are given, for three years from the publication of this 

ee Instruction, the faculty of granting the required previous per 
cee “mission: of the Holy See on the following conditions: 

1. That communicatio in sacris be entirely avoided; 


to confer 


_ 


directed; 


2. That the } presentations of. the matter be duly, inspected ia 4 


3. That at the: close of each year a 2 report ‘be made to ‘this is So 


APPENDIX es 
" preme Sacred Congregation, stating where such mene were 
held and what experience was gathered from them.» the 
"4. As regards the colloquies of theologians above mentioned, oe 
"fame faculty for the same length of time is granted to the’ the 
dinary of the place where such colloquies are held, oF e the 
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